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PBEFACE 


TO 


THE    THIRD     EDITION. 


TN  the  present  Edition  the  following  alterations  occur : 

Essay  I.  has  been  rewritten,  chiefly  in  reference 
to  the  Authorship  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics^  and  of 
Books  V.  VI.  VII.  of  the  Nicomachean  Treatise. 

Essay  II.  has  received  additions  and  modifications, 
especially  in  reference  to  Grote's  paradox — that  the 
Sophists  were  not  sophistical. 

The  account  of  Plato's  Ethical  system  in  Essay  HI. 
has  been  somewhat  expanded. 

The  beginning  and  the  latter  part  of  Essay  IV.  have 
been  shghtly  changed. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  Essay  V. 

The  Author's  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  Stoic- 
ism has  been  more  fully  drawn  out  in  Essay  VI. 

Essay  VIT.  has  been  rewritten,  and  some  reference 
made  in  it  to  contemporaneous  speculations  in  Ethics. 


VI  PREFACE   TO   THE  THmO   EDITTOX. 

Appendix  B  has  been  written  anew,  in  answer  to 
the  monograph  of  Dr.  Bemays  on  *  The  Dialogues  of 
Aristotle/ 

The  Notes  to  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  have  teen 
completely  revised. 

The  Second  Edition  of  this  work  was  under  con- 
siderable obligation  to  John  Purves,  Esq.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  who,  in  the  Author's  absence, 
carried  it  through  the  press,  introduced  some  minor 
improvements  into  the  Notes,  and  added  Indexes  II. 
and  III. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Index  Verborum 
to  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  given  in  Vol.  11.  is  the 
work  of  John  Keble  (author  of  the  Christian  Year)^ 
having  been  made  by  him  for  Card  well's  Edition  (Ox- 
ford, 1828). 

Edinburgh  : 

Novemher  10,  1874. 
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On  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^  in  relation  to  the  other 
Ethical  Writings  included  among  the  Works  of 
Aristotle. 

rpHE  question  of  the  genuineness  and  of  the  literary  cha- 
-^  racter  of  each  of  the  several  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Aristotle,  has  been  mooted 
and  discussed  with  increasing  earnestness  during  the  last 
half  century.  By  the  diligence  of  modem  critics,  for  the 
most  [part  Germans,  the  whole  field  of  Classical,  Patristic, 
Alexandrian,  Byzantine,  Arabian,  Jewish,  and  Scholastic 
literature  has  been  searched,  and  every  fragment,  reference, 
allusion,  or  mention,  however  incidental,  everything  in  short 
bearing  even  remotely  on  the  question,  has  been  carefully 
collected  and  brought  to  light.  Of  all  this  labour  we  may 
say,  in  brief,  that  the  general  outcome  and  result  has  been  to 
show :  firstj  that  external  authorities  are  seldom  in  them- 
selves  decisive,  but  require  to  be  checked  in  comparison  with 
each  other,  and  to  be  weighed  against  internal  evidence ; 
secondly  J  that  many  of  the  problems  which  have  been  started 
about  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelian  writings  cannot  be  re- 
solved with  certainty,  and  must  be  left  in  the  region  of  the 
indeterminate ;  thirdly^  that  these  problems  are  for  the  most 
part  comparatively  unimportant,  as  for  instance  those  relating 
to  the  character  of  the  '  lost  writings '  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the 
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genuineness  of  some  of  the  smaller  treatises  or  of  particular 
portions  of  works  otherwise  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ; 
fourthly^  that  a  general  consensus  ratifies,  and  nothing 
seriously  impugns,  the  belief,  that  in  the  leading  portions  of 
the  great  treatises  which  make  up  *  our  edition '  of  Aristotle 
we  possess  the  thought  of  the  philosopher  pretty  nearly  in 
the  form  under  which  it  came  from  his  own  mind  and  was 
given  originally  either  to  his  own  disciples  or  to  the  world. 

The  several  ethical  treatises  which  we  find  included 
among  '  the  works  of  Aristotle '  exemplify  in  a  remarkable 
way  the  above-stated  conclusions,  and  an  examination  of 
them,  with  the  assistance  of  all  available  clues  whether 
internal  or  external,  serves  to  throw  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  philosophical  history  of  the  Peripatetic  School. 
But,  in  order  to  the  due  conducting  of  such  an  examination, 
it  will  be  necessary  beforehand  to  briefly  sum  up  and  set 
forth  the  results  of  such  parts  of  the  controversy  upon  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  in  general  as  bear  upon  the  special 
questions,  with  reference  to  the  ethical  treatises,  whidi  we 
shall  find  before  us. 

With  r^[ard  to  the  personal  life  of  Aristotle,  it  is  enough 
for  present  purposes  to  observe  that  we  know  with  tolerable 
certainty  two  points, — ^namely,  ttiat  Aristotle  died  01.  1 14.  3 
(b.c.  322),  beii^  about  63  years  old,  and  that  for  13  years 
previous  to  that  date  he  had  held  a  school  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens.^  Holding  to  these  points  we  may  for  the  present 
leave   in  abeyance  the  various  questions  which  have  been 


'  See  an  extract  from  the  Chrono- 
logy (XpoFuc^)  of  ApollodoroB,  given 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  i.  9).  This 
ApoUodoms  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered a  trustworthy  authority,  but 
of  late  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
his  statements  regarding  Aristotle  by 


Valentine  Hose,  who  treats  all  the 
dates  given  by  him,  except  those 
above  mentioned,  as  the  mythical 
filling  in  of  what  was  really  blank. 
(  V,  Rose  de  AristoUlia  Ubrorum  ordins 
et  auetoritate,    Berlin,  1854.) 
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mooted  about  other  parts  of  the  life  of  Aristotle,  as  for 
instance  whether  he  passed  an  irregular  or  a  steady  youth ; 
whether  he  began  the  study  of  philosophy  early  or  late ; 
whether  he  was  really  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Plato  for 
twenty  years,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  or  was  only  a  reader  and 
critic  of  Plato's  writings  and  an  occasional  hearer  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  Plato  himself;  whether  he  *  tried  his  'pren- 
tice* hand '  in  philosophy  by  writing  dialogues  *  in  somewhat 
weak  imitation  of  Plato's  manner  of  writing,  and  whether 
the  dialogues  of  this  kind  which  Cicero  read  and  admired 
were  really  written  by  Aristotle,  or  ware  all  forgeries.  These 
and  other  questions  of  the  kind  might  all  be  answered 
either  one  way  or  the  other  without  affecting  our  judgment 
on  the  ethical  isreatises  which  have  borne  the  name  of 
Aristotle. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  care^  of  Aristotle  we  may 
admit  that  we  have  no  certain  information.  But  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  those  of  his  works  "^ich  have 
been  preserved  were  all  composed  during  the  last  13  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  holding  his  philosophical  school  in  the 
Lyceum.  And,  with  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
extant  writings  of  Aristotle,  internal  evidence  is  not  opposed 
to  this  view.  For  these  books  may  be  stated  broadly  to  be 
quite  homogeneous.  They  belong  to  one  period  of  the 
philosopher's  mind.  Though  most  of  them  have  all  the 
freshness  of  original  speculations  and  enquiries,  stiU  they 
are  expressed  in  a  settled  and  peculiar  terminology, 
which  must  have  been  beforehand  gradually  formed  and 
adopted  by  their  author  during  a  long  life  of  thought.  It 
is  only  in  minute  points  that  a  development  of  ideas  or  of 
modes  of  expression  can  be  traced  by  comparing  different 


•  On  this  point  a  word  or  two  will  be  said  in  Appendix  B. 
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parts  of  these  works  with  each  other.  And  another  argu- 
ment for  the  same  hypothesis  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  un- 
finished character  of  so  much  that  bears  the  name  of 
Aristotle. 

If  we  could  fancy  that  Thucydides,  instead  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  alone,  had  undertaken  to 
narrate  a  dozen  different  periods  in  a  dozen  totally  separate 
works,  and  had  left  these  at  his  death  almost  all  unpublished 
and  in  different  stages  of  completion,  but  all  indicating  by 
their  several  openings  the  grasp  which  their  writer  had  at- 
tained over  each  of  the  periods  to  be  treated,  we  should 
conceive  of  such  a  result  in  history  as  would  have  been 
analogous  to  the  actual  result  in  philosophy  exhibited  by  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  We  see  here  vastness  of  conception, 
organic  distribution  of  hmnan  knowledge  into  its  various 
departments,  the  ground  plan  laid  for  the  complete  exposi- 
tion of  each  of  these  several  departments,  and  then  the 
indications  of  premature  arrest  stamped  upon  many  of  these 
great  designs.  But  in  one  point  our  imagined  parallel  would 
fail.  For  Aristotle  must  not  be  represented  as  a  man  of 
letters,  composing  books  within  his  own  study ;  rather  we 
must  picture  him  as  a  teacher,  all  whose  multifarious 
activity,  all  whose  enquiries  and  conclusions,  original  and 
tentative  as  they  often  were,  all  whose  summings  up  of  the 
results  of  knowledge  and  thought,  were  in  relation  with  the 
daily  life  of  a  school  engaged  in  prosecuting  under  their 
master's  guidance  the  same  lines  of  philosophical  speculation. 
To  remember  that  Aristotle,  during  his  great  period  of  pro- 
ductiveness, was  not  only  writing  but  teaching,  and  that  his 
school  was  probably  meant  to  be  associated,  and  actiially  to 
some  extent  took  part,  in  the  composition  of  his  works,  will 
be  an  important  element  towards  estimating  the  character 
of  his  remains.     We  shall  return  to  this  consideration,  but 
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in  the  meantime  certain  data  of  external  evidence  have  to 
be  examined. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  celebrated  story  of  the  fate  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  given  first  by  Strabo,*  and  after- 
wards  repeated  by  Plutarch/  This  story  is  as  follows : — The 
library  and  MSS.  of  Aristotle  came,  at  his  death,  into  the 
possession  of  Theophrastus  (who  continued  for  35  years  chief 
of  the  Peripatetic  School  at  Athens),  and  when  Theophrastus 
died,  the  whole  joint  collection  containing  the  original 
works  of  both  philosophers,  and  all  the  books  of  others  they 
had  respectively  bought,  went  by  bequest  to  Neleus,  a  philo- 
Bophical  friend  and  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  were  by  him 
carried  off  to  his  own  home  at  Scepsis.  A  generation  after 
this  occurrence,  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  collecting 
books  for  their  royal  library,  and  the  heirs  of  Neleus,  in 
order  to  save  the  precious  collection  which  was  in  their  pos- 
session, but  of  which  they  themselves  could  make  no  use, 
from  being  seized  and  carried  off  to  Pergamus,  concealed  it 
in  a  cellar,  where  it  remained,  a  prey  to  worms  and  damp, 
for  nearly  150  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Attalid 
dynasty  at  Pergamus  was  at  an  end  (the  last  of  these  kings, 
Attains,  having  died  in  133  B.C.,  bequeathing  his  kingdom 
to  the  Bomans).  The  then  possessors  of  the  Aristotelian 
and  Theophrastean  libraries,  having  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  from  royal  requisitions,  brought  out  the  MSS.  from 
their  hiding  place,  and  sold  them  for  a  large  sum  to  Apel- 
licon  of  Teos,  a  wealthy  man,  resident  at  Athens,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Peripatetic  sect.  The  precious  rolls  were  now 
transferred,  about  the  year  1 00  B.C.,  to  Athens,  after  having 
been  lost  to  the  world  for  187  years.  They  were  found  to 
be  in  very  bad  condition,  and  Apellicon  caused  copies  of 


•  Strabo,  xin.  i.  418.  *  Plutarch,  VU.  Sulla,  c  26. 
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them  to  be  taken,  himself  filling  up  on  conjecture  the  gaps 
which  now  existed  in  the  worm-eaten  text.  His  conjectures, 
however,  were  infelicitous,  as  he  was  more  of  a  bibliophilist 
than  a  philosopher.  Soon  after  his  death,  Athens  was  tak^a 
by  Sylla  (86  B.C.),  and  the  library  of  Apellicon  was  seized 
by  him  and  brought  to  Bome.  It  was  there  preserved  under 
the  custody  of  a  librarian,  and  various  literary  Greeks 
resident  at  Bome  gained  access  to  it.  Tyrannion,  the 
learned  friend  of  Cicero,  got  permission  to  arrange  the 
MSS. ;  and  Andronicus  of  Bhodes,  applying  himself  with 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  correct  text  and  fur- 
nishing a  complete  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  of 
Aristotle,  arranged  the  different  treatises  and  scattered  frag- 
ments under  their  proper  heads,  and  getting  numerous  tran- 
scripts made^  gave  publicity  to  a  generally-received  text  of 
Aristotle. 

The  above  story  comes  nminly  from  Stzabo,  who  gives  it 
in  his  geographical  book  as  a  local  fact  in  connection  with 
the  town  of  Sc^)sis ;  he  however  mentions  only  Tyrannion 
as  having  taken  the  MSS.  in  hand.  Plutarch  repeats  the 
tale  in  his  life  of  Sylla,  and  adds  the  important  fetct  of  the 
recension  made  by  Andronicus.  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of 
Plotinus,  carries  this  information  still  further  by  stating 
that  Andronicus  had  *  divided  *  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  into  systems  {irparfixarBlaf)^  bringing  together 
under  conmion  heads  the  speculations  that  properly  belonged 
to  the  respective  subjects.' 

These  various  statements  seem  in  their  origin  to  start 
from  the  very  fountain-head  of  contemporary  authority.    For 


•  *0  Z\  T^  *Apioror4\ovs  ifoi  6«o- 

ohctieis  {nro04a'(is  tls  rainhy  avyar^ay^v, 
Forphjiy  says  that  he  himself  copied 
this  procedure,  in  editing  the  works 


of  Plotinus,  and  that  he  thus  with 
regard  to  them  substituted  a  logical 
for  a  chronological  anangement  of 
the  writings. 
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Strabo  was  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Tyrannion,  in  Rome,  about 
the  year  70  B.C.,  or  a  little  later.  There  must  then,  beyond 
all  doubt,  be  an  element  of  historical  truth  in  the  accoimt 
which  he  gives  of  the  library  of  Apellicon,  and  which  he 
must  originally  have  got  from  Tyrannion  himself.  But  still 
the  exact  accuracy  of  all  which  Strabo  says  on  this  subject 
cannot  be  depended  on.  In  the  first  place,  even  Tyrannion 
only  knew  the  relations  of  Apellicon  to  the  MSS.  which  he 
had  bought  in  Scepsis,  or  the  amount  of  alteration  intro* 
duced  by  Apellicon  into  them,  by  a  hearsay  tradition  going 
back  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  years.  Secondly,  Strabo 
probably  wrote  his  account  of  all  these  matters  many  years 
later,  without  any  notes  of  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth, 
and  his  memory  may  in  some  points  have  played  him  false. 
Thirdly,  it  seems  a  striking  instance  either  of  this  kind  of 
forgetfiilness,  or  else  of  a  want  of  thorough  knowledge  as  to 
what  had  been  done  for  the  Aristotelian  text,  that  Strabo 
should  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  recension  of  Andro- 
nicus,  of  which  such  striking  affirmation  was  afterwards 
made. 

Tyrannion  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Cicero  should  never  in  his  works  have  referred  to  so 
curious  a  literary  anecdote  as  that  of  the  finding  of  the 
Aristotelian  MSS.,  and  their  ultimately  being  brought  to 
Bome.  But  Cicero  evidently  knew  very  little  of  Aristotle. 
He  had  in  the  library  of  his  Tusculan  Villa^  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  we  at  present  possess  them,  probably 
copies  of  the  recension  of  Andronicus,  but  he  had  not  really 
studied  them.  When  his  friend  Trebatius  asks  him  what 
the  Topice  of  Aristotle  were  about,  he  advises  him  *  for  his 
own  interest'  to  study  the  book  for  himself,  or  else  consult 


*  CHoero,  Topka  h  I    JDe  Finibus,  ▼.  v.  (written  45  and  44  b.c.) 
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a  certain  learned  rhetorician.  Trebatius,  however,  is  re- 
pelled by  the  obscurity  of  the  writing,  and  the  rhetorician, 
when  consulted,  confesses  his  total  ignorance  of  Aristotle. 
Cicero  thinks  this  no  wonder,  since  even  the  philosophers  know 
hardly  anything  about  him,  though  they  '  ought  to  have  been 
attracted  by  the  incredible  flow  and  sweetness  of  the  diction.' 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  Trebatius  a  summary  of  a  few  pages 
out  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  apparently  read 
up  for  the  occasion.  Cicero's  remark  about  the  *  sweetness ' 
of  Aristotle's  diction  entirely  refers  to  the  rhetorical  Dialogues 
which  existed  in  considerable  nimibers  under  the  name  of 
Aristotle,  and  which  Cicero  often  quotes.  Whether  all  or 
any  of  these  were  genuine,  may  be  a  question ;  but  at  all 
events  they  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  real  philosophy 
of  Aristotle.  Cicero  referred  to  by  name,  and  probably 
possessed,  the  Nicomdchean  Ethics; — ^he  doubted  whether 
they  were  by  the  father  or  the  son ;  but  he  misquotes  them, 
and  has  only  superficially  studied  them,  for  he  praises  them 
as  making  happiness  independent  of  good  fortune.  When  a 
man,  accomplished  in  Greek  literature,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  philosophy,  as  Cicero  was,  could  write  in  this  way, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  Aristotelian  writings,  on  being 
brought  to  light,  had  to  win  their  own  way  afresh  in  an  un- 
appreciative  world. 

The  testimony  which  Plutarch  gives  as  to  the  earnestness 
with  which  Andronicus  had  laboured  in  obtaining  a  correct 
text  of  Aristotle,  dates  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  perhaps  1 50  years  after  the  recension  was  actually 
made.  Then  Porphyry,  nearly  200  years  later  than  Plutarch, 
records  the  method  which  Andronicus  had  adopted  in  his 
editorial  work,  and  professes  to  imitate  that  method.  Boe- 
thius,  bom  470  A.D.,  speaks  of  Andronicus  as  ^exactum 
diligentemque  Aristotelis  librorum  et  judioem  et  repertorem.' 
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But  none  of  the  great  Greek  commentators  or  scholiasts 
betray  any  knowledge  of  the  story  about  the  library  of 
Apellicon,  or  of  the  recension  of  Andronicus,  This,  then,  is 
the  sum  of  the  external  evidence  which  we  possess  for  the 
hjrpothesis  that  about  50  years  b.g.  Andronicus  produced  the 
first  edition  of  the  collective  works  of  Aristotle.  Nothing, 
however,  contradicts  this  hypothesis,  and  all  internal  evi- 
dence leads  to  the  belief  that  ^our  Aristotle,'  as  Grote^ 
expressed  it,  is  the  Aristotle  of  the  recension  of  Andronicus. 
*  Our  Aristotle '  stands  in  contrast  with  *  the  Aristotle  of 
the  Catalogue' — ^namely,  the  catalogue  of  the  Aristotelian 
writings  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Lives  of  the  Phi- 
losophers (v.  i.  12).  Of  the  age  of  Diogenes  Laertius  nothing 
certain  is  known ;  he  was  at  least  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
second  century  a.d.,  and  may  have  been  considerably  later. 
But  internal  examination  of  his  work  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  mere  Aoughtless  compiler  from  the  works  of  others,  without 
criticism  or  sufficient  knowledge  for  his  task.  His  '  Life  of 
Aristotle '  consists  of  a  farrago  of  gossiping  statements ;  of 
some  dates  from  the  Chronology  of  ApoUodorus  (which  are 
really  valuable) ;  of  fragments  of  verse  attributed  to  Aristotle ; 
of  a  chapter  of  AristoteUana  or  pithy  sayings  of  the  philoso- 
pher, which  have  nothing  Aristotelian  about  them ;  of  the 
celebrated  Catalogue ;  and  of  an  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle — full  of  the  most  ludicrous  misrepre- 
sentations. Diogenes  says  that  Aristotle  composed  an  extra- 
ordinary niunber  of  books,  the  titles  of  which  he  has  determined 
to  transcribe^  on  accoimt  of  their  author's  excellence  in  every 
subject.  He  then  gives  his  catalogue,  enumerating  146 
distinct  titles  of  works,  divided  into  about  400  *  books '  or 
sections.     The  *  Aristotle'  with  which  we  are  acquainted 


'  Jrietoiley  by  George  Grote,  &c.,  1872.,  toI.  i.  p.  45. 
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consists  of  about  40  works,  and  these  are  not  only  fewer  in 
number  than,  but  also  apparently  different  in  kind  from,  the 
works  specified  in  the  catalogue.  We  only  know  Aristotle 
as  the  author  of  systematic  treatises  {vparyfiarelmy)  cm  the 
great  branches  of  philosophy — logic,  physics,  metaphysics, 
politics,  ethics,  natural  history,  &c.  These  are  massed  to- 
gether in  continuous  systems,  just  as  we  are  told  by  Porphyry 
they  came  forth  from  the  editorial  hand  of  Andronicus.  But 
the  ^  Aristotle  of  the  Catalogue '  appears  as  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  works  discussing  special  questions, 
rather  than  as  the  composer  of  great  philosophical  systems. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  the  works  in  the  catalogue  are 
evidently  quite  different  in  form  from  the  writings  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  Aristotle.  For  instance, 
such  names  as  ^Nerinthus;'   ^Gryllus,    or  on  Bhetoricf 

*  Sophist ; '    *  Menexenus ; '    '  Symposium ; '    '  The    Lover ; ' 

*  Alexander,  or  on  Colonies,'  &c.,  remind  us  at  once  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  and  we  see  that  here  are  enumerated 
some  of  those  half-rhetorical  writings,  which — whether  they 
were  forgeries,  or' were  really  the  crude  philosophic  essays  of 
Aristotle  written  in  popular  and  dialogic  form— were  cer- 
tainly read  and  admired  imder  the  name  of  Aristotle  by  some 
not  very  discriminating  generations  of  antiquity. 

When  we  ask,  what  is  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
catalogue  of  Diogenes?  it  seems  not  unwarrantable  to 
believe,  with  Grote,  that  this  catalogue  contains  the  titles 
of  the  books  existing  imder  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  the 
Alexandrian  Library  during  the  third  century  B.a ;  that  it 
was  originally  made  by  Callimachus,  the  chief  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  or  by  his  pupil  Hermippus,  between  the  years 
240-210  B.O. ;  that  it  found  its  way  into  some  biography  of 
Aristotle,  and  was  thence  mechanically  copied  by  Diogenes, 
in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  edition  of  Andronicus.     If 
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this  hypothesiB  be  Bound,  the  catalogue  becomes  very  in- 
teresting as  indicating  the  sort  of  works  which  passed 
current  as  the  writings  of  Aristotle  just  a  century  after  his 
death. 

Applicable  to  this  very  period  is  the  story  of  Strabo,  who 
relates,  as  we  have  seen,  that  35  years  after  the  death  of 
Aristotle  all  his  works,  except  a  few  of  the  more  popular 
treatises  ( JXcof — t^  filfiKia  irK^v  6\uy<»p  teal  fidKurra  r&v  I^ah 
TMpiic&v)j  were  lost  to  the  world,  being  buried  in  a  cellar  in 
Asia  Minor,  until  they  were  brought  back  to  Athens  about 

100  B.O. 

# 

What  then  were  all  these  rolls  with  146  separate  titles, 
in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  if  all  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
except  a  few,  written  in  more  popular  style,  were  at  the 
time  shut  up  out  of  sight  ?  Only  conjecture  can  answer  this 
question,  and  towards  forming,  or  judging  of,  any  conjecture 
on  the  point,  some  consideration  of  the  character  and  for- 
times  of  the  Peripatetic  School  after  the  death  of  Aristotle 
will  be  in  the  first  place  necessary.  Strabo  adds  to  his 
narrative  a  statement,  which  must  be  considered  as  an 
inference  from  it,  drawn  either  by  himself  or  by  his  in- 
formant. ^  Hence,^  he  says,  ^  it  came  about  that  the  earlier 
Peripatetics,  being  deprived  of  all  the  really  philosophic 
works  of  Aristotle,  were  reduced  to  rhetorical  essay-making ; 
and  the  later  ones,  when  the  books  came  again  to  light, 
were  generally  compelled  to  resort  to  a  conjectural  inter- 
pretation of  them,  owing  to  their  corrupt  condition.* 
Plutarch,  in  repeating  the  story,  gives  this  corollary  in  an 
emphasised  form,  saying  expressly  that  it  was  from  no 
want  of  personal  zeal  or  ability,  but  from  the  want  of  the 
original  writings,  that  the  Peripatetic  School  had  previously 
dedined. 

In  these  statements,  however,  cause  and  effect  appear  to 
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be  transposed.  It  was  rather  the  apathy  of  the  Peripatetics 
which  caused  the  jjreat  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  forgotten, 
than  that  the  loss  of  those  works  caused  the  paralysis  of  the 
school.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  35  years  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle  all  his  works  are  acknowledged  to  have 
been  accessible  to  his  pupils,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Theo- 
phrastus,  Eudemus,  Phanias,  and  Straton,  were  engaged 
partly  in  editing  some  of  them  (as  for  instance  the  Meta- 
phydica)^  partly  in  making  these  works  the  basis  for  fresh 
treatises  of  their  own.  In  this  considerable  period,  added  to 
the  1 3  years  of  Aristotle's  own  oral  teaching,  surely,  if  there 
had  been  any  vitality  in  the  school,  it  would  have  so  grasped 
the  leading  and  organic  ideas  of  the  Aristotelian  system  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  fall  into  oblivion. 
The  school  had,  at  all  events  nominally,  a  continuous  life, 
Andronicus  himself  reckoning  as  the  eleventh  scholarch 
from  Aristotle,  and  it  ought  to  have  had  a  continuous 
tradition.  Can  we  fancy  them,  even  after  the  loss  of  their 
school-library,  forgetting  the  syllogism,  and  the  categories, 
and  the  principles  of  logical  division,  and  the  four  causes, 
and  the  distinction  of  the  potential  from  the  actual — and 
relapsing  into  mere  smooth  moral  platitudes,  so  as  to  be 
contrasted,  as  they  were  by  Cicero,  with  the  logical  severity 
of  the  Stoics — unless  they  had  dwindled  down  and  d^;ene- 
rated  through  the  utter  want  of  personal  ability  among 
themselves,  so  as  really  to  have  no  pretence  to  be  Aristo- 
telians except  in  name  ? 

Had  the  earlier  Peripatetics  sufficiently  cared  for  and 
cherished  the  great  works  of  Aristotle,  they  would  doubtless 
have  multiplied  and  retained  copies  of  these  among  them- 
selves. But  the  Peripatetics  showed  from  the  very  outset  a 
tendency  to  abandon  what  was  deepest,  most  systematic,  and 
most  philosophical  in  the  thought  of  Aristotle,  and  to  go  off 
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in  various  directions  of  more  popular  and  easy  modes  of 
thinking.      Thus  they  ♦followed   out  Aristotle's    inductive 
impulse  into  many  fields  of  enquiry,  without  much  reference 
to  a  central  philosophical  point  of  view.     They  collected 
*  problems '  with  their  answers,  such  as  could  be  given  ;  and 
they  contributed  monographs  on  special  questions.      The 
Characteres  of  Theophrastus  himself,  Aristotle's  first  suc- 
cessor, are  an  instance  of  observation  without  philosophy. 
Some  of  the  school  were  content  with  producing  compendia 
of  Aristotle's  treatises.      Others  resorted  to  the  rhetorical 
sermonizing  attributed  generally  to  the  sect  by  Cicero  and  by 
Strabo.     There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  after  the 
death  of  Theophrastus  the  Peripatetic  School  had  compara- 
tively poor  and  unworthy  adherents,  while  in  the  meantime 
all  the  philosophic  ability  round  the  ^Egean  Sea  was  throw- 
ing  itself  into   following  the  fresh  impulse  of  either  the 
Stoic  or  the  Epicurean  tenets.     The  later  Peripatetics  can- 
not be  justified  by  the  theory  of  Strabo  any  more  than  the 
earlier  ones.     In  the  first  place,  the  greater  works  of  Aris- 
totle, as  we  know  them,  do  not  exhibit  any  decided  traces  of 
those  lacy/ruB  caused  by  worms  and  damp  which   Strabo 
attributed  to  the  MSS.  rescued  by  Apellicon.     In  the  second 
place,  if  the  Peripatetics  at  Athens  were  unable  to  restore, 
or  properly  understand,  the  text  when  brought  to  light,  how 
was  it  that  Andronicus  some  50  years  later  was  able  to  bring 
out  a  lucid  and  trustworthy  recension  ?    Either  he  must  have 
had  other  copies  of  the  Aristotelian  writings  at  his  command 
(which  the  Peripatetic  School  might  equally  have  obtained) 
to  collate  with  the  MSS.  of  Apellicon;  or  else,  he  was  an 
able  man  competent  to  edit  a  system  of  philosophy,  the 
other  professed  adherents  of  which  had  lost  all  hold  of  it 
and  all  power  of  understanding  it. 

The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis.      In 
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accordance  with  the  narrative  of  Strabo  (which  we  may 
acc^t  as  distinguished  from  the  deduction  which  he  endea- 
Toured  to  draw  from  it),  it  may  be  beUeved  that  the  pur- 
chase made  by  Apellioon  in  Asia  Minor  was  indeed  the 
means  of  bringing  back  to  the  world  imique  copies  of,  at  all 
events,  several  of  the  great  works  of  Aristotle.  The  cata- 
logue of  Diogenes  seems  to  bear  out  this  view ;  it  indicates 
the  tendencies  fdllowed  by  the  Peripatetic  School  after  the 
death  of  their  master.  We  need  not  go  so  £Bir  as  to  say, 
with  Valentine  Rose,  that  all  the  works  enumerated  in  this 
catalogue  and  all  the  so-called  'lost  works'  of  Aristotle 
were  forgeries.  Many  of  them  were  probably  monographs 
executed  during  his  lifetime  by  his  disciples ;  others  may 
even  have  been  earlier  and  more  popular  philosophical 
essays  by  himself;  still  more  probable  is  it  that  a  large 
proportion  were  small  works,  either  epitomizing  separate 
parts  of  his  system,  or  stating  separate  ideas  belonging  to 
his  system  in  rhetorical  and  sometimes  in  dialogic  form, 
which  were  composed  after  his  death,  and  which  in  good 
faith,  or  at  all  events  in  unconsciousness  of  fraud,  were 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Aristotle  by  his  well-meaning 
followers.  It  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  catalogue  that 
such  as  these  were  the  kind  of  writings  which  the  Peripa- 
tetic School,  before  Aristotle  had  been  dead  for  40  years, 
had  come  almost  exclusively  to  care  for.  Thus  copies  of 
them  were  multiplied  and  became  available  for  the  Alexan- 
drian Library ;  and  as  they  were  a  class  of  literature  com- 
paratively easy  of  imitation,  a  considerable  crop  of  pure 
forgeries  may  very  likely  have  grown  up  and  have  gone  to 
swell  their  number.  Hence  Aristotle's  reputation  with  the 
ancients  as  a  most  voluminous  writer, — the  author  of  400 
books  1  And  if  these  suppositions  be  well-grounded,  we  see 
how  nearly,  in  the  case  of  Aristotle,  the  favourite  dictum  of 
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Lord  Baoon  came  to  pass : — ^That  *  Time,  like  a  river,  bring- 
ing down  to  us  things  which  are  lighter  and  more  inflated, 
lets  what  is  more  weighty  and  solid  sink.'  If  it  be  true,  as 
it  well  may  have  been,  that  Apellicon's  library  contained 
unique  copies  of  all  that  we  know  as  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
it  is  clear  that*  the  merest  chapter  of  accidents  led  to  their 
coming  imder  the  appreciative  and  competent  hands  of 
Tyrannion  and  Andronicus,  and  thus  being  brought  back  to 
the  cognisance  of  the  world.  Almost  any  change  in  the 
actual  circumstances  might  have  consigned  them  to  perpetual 
oblivion.  In  which  case  much  of  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  modem  civilisation  would  have  been  altered, 
and  many  of  the  modes  in  which  we  habitually  think  and 
speak  would  have  been  different  from  what  they  are. 

But  the  tables  have  beon  completely  turned ;  Lord 
Bacon's  aphorism  has,  in  this  case,  been  directly  belied. 
For,  if  there  ever  "was  anything  '  lighter  or  more  inflated ' 
among  the  genuine  productions  of  Aristotle,  it  has  all  simk 
out  of  sight,  while  what  was  '  more  weighty  and  solid'  among 
his  works  has  alone  come  down  the  stream  of  Time.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  dialogues  and  exoteric  works  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  and  often  quoted  by  the  ancients,  now  r^nains. 
The  specimens  of  these  writings  which  exist  in  quotation 
seem  to  show  that  in  losing  ihem  we  have  lost  what  was 
of  comparatively  little  worth.  One  question  of  interest  is, 
what  were  the  causes  that  produced  their  complete  extinc- 
tion ?  And,  in  answer  to  this,  it  seems  a  highly  probable 
conjecture  to  attribute  that  result  in  the  flrst  place  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  thQ  whole  class  of  exoteric  writings  by 
Andronicus  from  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  If 
our  edition  of  Aristotle  corresponds  with  that  made  by 
Andronicus,  it  is  clear  that  these  writings  were  excluded, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  should  have  been  the 
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case.  Plenty  of  the  so-called  ^Dialogues  of  Aristotle'  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Andronicus  and  long  after  him.  Cicero, 
the  friend  of  Tyrannion,  speaks  of  them  with  enthusiasm  and 
quotes  them.  And  yet  Andronicus,  when  endeavonring  to 
form  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  appears 
sternly  to  have  excluded  them  all.  If  it  was  the  fact 
that  he  did  so,  his  motive  for  doing  so  must  have  been 
one  of  two  things :  either  his  critical  judgment  led  him 
to  set  down  these  writings  as  forgeries,  or  else,  his 
philosophic  taste  condemned  such  merely  rhetorical  pro- 
ductions, even  if  by  Aristotle  himself,  as  unsuitable  to 
form  part  of  an  edition  which  was  to  comprise  only  syste- 
matic treatises.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  seems 
credible  that  the  edition  of  Andronicus  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  preservation  of  alj  the  works  that  were  included 
in  it,  and  with  the  loss  of  all  those  that  were  not  so  included. 
Perhaps  copies  of  the  entire  recension  of  Andronicus,  stamped 
with  his  authority,  were  placed  not  only  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Peripatetic  schools,  but  also  in  great  public  libraries  and 
in  the  private  collections  of  rich  men.  A  cohesive  perma- 
nence would  thus  be  given  to  this  edition  as  a  whole,  it  would 
come  to  be  identified  with  Aristotle,  while  the  outlying  and 
scattered  copies  of  the  dialogues  and  other  smaller  works 
inscribed  with  his  name,  would  be  left  exposed  to  diverse  and 
uncertain  fate,  without  su£5cient  prestige  and  guarantee  to 
keep  them  in  existence. 

Even  if  the  hypothesis  be  admitted  as  probable  that 
unique  copies  of  the  great  treatises  of  Aristotle,  found  in 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  formed  the^basis  of  the  edition  of 
Andronicus,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  Andronicus  was 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  MSS.  which  had  belonged  to 
Theophrastus  and  which  had  been  for  so  long  shut  up  at 
Scepsis.     To  admit  this  might  lead  to  the  inference  that 
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nothing  appears  in  ^  our  edition'  of  Aristotle,  which  was  not 
•  written  within  35  years  at  most  after  the  date  of  Aristotle's 
death.  Internal  considerations  are,  however,  too  much  op- 
posed to  such  a  view.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
among  the  contents  of  the  library  of  Apellicon  the  *  book- 
collector  '  there  were  not  only  the  Theophrastean  MSS.,  but 
also,  doubtless,  a  mass  of  other  Peripatetic  and  miscellaneous 
writings,  got  together  from  various  sources.  Such  of  these  as 
were  rhetorical,  or  not  in  strictly  expository  form,  Andronicus 
seems  to  have  rejected.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  admitted  and  incorporated  with  the  genuine  works  others 
which,  though  composed  long  after  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
were  yet  written  in  close  approximation  to  his  philosophical 
style  and  manner.  We  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  Andronicus,  by  including  in  his  edition  such  works 
as  that  On  the  Universe  and  the  Oreat  Ethics,  meant  to 
stamp  them,  under  the  guarantee  of  his  own  critical  autho- 
rity, as  genuine  writings  of  Aristotle, — or  whether  he  admitted 
these  and  many  other  books  and  portions  of  books  merely  as 
containing  Aristotelian  thought  and  as  suitable  complements 
of  a  system  which  in  its  exposition  had  been  left  incomplete. 
If  we  take  up  the  former  supposition,  we  have  then  to  make 
allowance  for  a  considerable  element  of  conjectural  criticism 
in  the  procedure  of  Andronicus,  and  we  must  admit  that  his 
authority  on  such  questions  is  not  decisive.  But  the  latter 
seems  the  most  credible  of  the  two  alternatives.  We  know 
from  Porphyry  that  Andronicus  dealt  somewhat  freely  with 
the  Aristotelian  writings,  re-arranging  them  and  bringing 
together  under  their  proper  heads  discussions  which  before 
existed  separately.  In  several  of  the  important  treatises 
probably  no  such  treatment  as  this  was  required.  But  still 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  traces  of  the  editorial  hand 
almost  everywhere.  For  instance,  it  is  a  question  how  far 
VOL.  I.  0 
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the  references  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another  which 
appear  ever  and  anon,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  editorship  of 
Andronicus,  and  to  his  desire  to  give  solidarity  to  the  system 
as  a  whole.  And  at  all  events,  such  works  as  the  Problems 
seem  to  exhibit  decisively  signs  of  having  been  put  together 
editorially  out  of  partly  Aristotelian  and  partly  un-Aristo- 
telian  materials.  In  short,  it  appears  most  probable  that 
Andronicus  in  his  edition  aimed  at  giving  the  system  of 
Aristotle  set  forth  in  a  clear  recension  of  the  genuine  syste- 
matic writings  of  Aristotle  himself,  slightly  re-arranged  and 
perhaps  interpolated  with  references,  but  also  complemented 
with  some  of  the  more  valuable  remains  of  the  earlier  Peri- 
patetic School. 

From  these  more  general  considerations  we  now  turn  to 
the  ethical  treatises  which  are  found  placed  among  the 
*  Works  of  Aristotle.'  These  are  4  in  number :  the  Niooma- 
checua  Ethics,  the  Eud&mian  Ethics,  the  Oreal  Ethics,  and 
the  treatise  On  Vvrtues  and  Vices.  It  may  perhaps  be 
most  convenient  to  state  at  once  the  literary  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  these  several 
works,  and  afterwards  to  show  the  groimds  for  them.  The 
conclusions  then  are,  first,  that  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  are, 
as  a  whole,  the  genuine  and  original  work  of  Aristotle  him- 
self, though  some  special  parts  of  them  are  open  to  doubt. 
Second,  that  the  Eudemian  Ethics  are  the  work  of  Eude- 
mus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  written  either  during  his  master's 
lifetime  or  shortly  after  his  death;  that  they  are  based 
entirely  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  being  a  re-writing  of 
the  system  contained  in  the  former  treatise  with  some  modi- 
fications and  additions.  Third,  that  the  Oreat  Ethics  are 
the  compilation  of  some  considerably  later  Peripatetic,  who 
had  before  him  the  Ethics  both  of  Aristotle  and  of  Eudemus, 
and  who  gives  a  sort  of  abstract  of  the  results  of  both,  but 
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on  the  whole  follows  Eudemus  more  closely  than  Aristotle* 
Fourthj  that  the  little  tract  On  Vwtuea  cmd  Vices  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  lighter  Peripatetic  productions,  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  great  bulk  of  that  collection  which  went 
under  the  name  of  the  'Writings  of  Aristotle'  in  the 
Alexandrian  Library. 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is  one  on  which  general 
external  consent  entirely  coincides  with  internal  probability 
— namely,  that  the  Nicomachecm  treatise  is  to  be  preferred 
above  the  JSudemian^  as  well  as  above  that  called  the  Qrcdt 
Ethics.  Neither  by  the  Greek  scholiasts,  nor  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  nor  by  any  of  the  succeeding  host  of  Latin  com- 
mentators has  either  of  the  two  latter  treatises  been  deemed 
worthy  of  illustration,  while  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  have 
been  incessantly  commented  on.  This  tacit  distinction 
between  the  three  works  was  the  only  one  drawn  till  the 
days  of  Schleiermacher,  who  mooted  the  question  of  their 
relation  to  each  other.  He  at  once  pronounced  that  they 
could  not  aU  belong  to  Aristotle,  but  by  the  irregularities 
which  were  plain  enough  in  the  Nicomacheans  and  Eude^ 
mians  he  was  unfortimately  led  to  consider  the  Oreat  Ethics 
to  have  been  the  original  work  and  the  source  of  the  other 
two.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  set  aside  by  the  deeper 
criticism  of  Spengel,®  who,  by  arguments  drawn  from  in- 
ternal comparison  of  the  three  treatises,  vindicated  for  the 
Nicomachecm  Ethics  the  place  of  honour,  as  having  lleen 
the  direct  production  of  Aristotle,  while  the  other  two  works 
he  showed  to  be  respectively  a  copy,'  and  a  copy  of  a  copy,  of 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  question  is  not  one  of  a  mere 
difiFerence  of  style ;  indeed,  the  Peripatetic  School  had  been 


'  Ueber  die  ttnter  dem  Namen  des 
Aristoteles  erhaltenen  etkischen 
Sohrtften  (in  den  Ahhandl,  der  Phihs. 


pkild,  KUuse  der  K,  Bay,  AJcad,  1 841 ). 
Spengers  theory  is  now  oniyersaUy 
accepted  in  G-ermany. 
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80  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  peculiar  mannerisms  of  their 
master  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pronounce  upon 
grounds  of  style  alone  whether  any  particular  paragraph  or 
section  of  all  that  appears  in  our  edition  of  Aristotle  came 
from  his  pen  or  not.  But  in  comparing  the  three  Ethical 
treatises  with  each  other,  we  consider  the  organic  structure 
of  each  work  as  a  whole;  we  see  the  radical  diflference 
between  them  in  structure  and  aims,  and  then  there  comes 
to  light  a  number  of  minor  characteristics  attaching  to  each, 
and  reasonably  to  be  connected  with  what  we  are  led  to  con- 
ceive must  have  been  the  original  character  of  each,  of  the 
three  works  in  question. 

The  Niecytnachean  Ethiea  naturally  take  their  place 
beside  the  great  philosophical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  This 
work  at  its  outset  shows  the  true  Aristotelian  note  in  the 
shape  of  a  proem.  The  Peripatetic  writers  in  composing 
their  monographs,  or  their  compilations  from  Aristotle  with 
a  foregone  conclusion,  were  accustomed  to  plunge  at  once  in 
medias  resj  without  preface,  and  without  any  general  state- 
ment of  what  it  was  which  they  were  about  to  discuss,  and 
without  any  gradual  leading  up  to  their  subject.  But  with 
Aristotle  it  was  diflferent ;  we  see  in  him  a  tendency,  more 
or  less  carried  out  in  all  his  undoubted  writings,  to  com- 
mence each  exposition  of  a  fresh  branch  of  philosophy  with 
the  announcement  of  some  pregnant  universal  principle, 
appropriate  to  the  speculations  which  are  to  follow,  and  con- 
taining the  germ  of  many  of  them  within  itself.  See,  for 
instance,  the  first  sentence  of  the  MetaphyaicSj  *  All  men  in- 
stinctively desire  knowledge;'  or  of  the  Later  ATicdyticSj 
*  All  teaching  and  learning  by  way  of  inference  proceed  from 
pre-existent  knowledge.'  The  same  manner  appears  in  the 
pregnant  opening  of  the  Nicoraachean  Ethics :  '  Every  art 
and  science,  each  action  and  purpose,  seems  to  have  some 
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good  as  its  object.'  This  universal  proposition  is  the  first 
step  in  an  elaborate  argument  which  resolves  everything 
practical  into  means  or  ends  and  identifies  the  Chief  Good, 
or  Happiness,  with  the  end,  or  final  cause,  of  life.  This  all- 
important  conception  of  the  final  cause  of  life  is  then  pro- 
posed for  consideration,  and  the  question  arises — ^What 
science  is  to  treat  of  it  ?  The  answer  is  given  tentatively 
that  it  must  be  treated  of  by  *  a  sort  of  Politics '  since  the 
end  for  the  individual  and  for  the  state  are  iden- 
tical. This  answer  belongs  to  the  Platonic  point  of  view, 
and  shows  that  ethics  bad  as  yet  not  acquired  an  indepen- 
dent position  as  separate  from  politics.  The  qualification 
however  here  introduced  by  the  words  *  a  sort  of  politics,' 
shows  Aristotle  in  the  act  of  working  his  way  towards  the 
conception  of  a  separate  science  of  ethics.  Having  posited 
his  main  question  and  the  science  which  is  to  treat  of  it,  he 
now  proceeds  to  discuss  to  some  extent  the  method  to  be 
employed,  the  amount  of  exactness  to  be  expected,  the  kind 
of  evidence  to  be  adduced — in  short,  the  logic  of  quasi- 
political,  or  ethical,  science.  And  in  so  doing  he  follows  the 
course  elsewhere  practised  by  him,  in  commencing  his  trea- 
tises by  remarks  on  the  logic  of  the  different  sciences  ;  as,  for 
instance,  see  especially  the  introduction  to  his  work  On  the 
Part»  of  Anvmdis.  All  then  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Nicomacbecm  Ethics  is  systematic,  original,  and  thoroughly 
Aristotelian  in  character.  By  regular  and  methodical 
development  the  ground  plan  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
treatise  is  prepared  in  Book  I.  How  that  plan  was  actually 
filled  up  we  shall  come  back  to  consider  more  particularly 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  tium  from  the  great  Aris- 
totelian prelude  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  to  examine  in 
comparison  with  it  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  Peri- 
patetic systems  of  ethical  philosophy. 
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The  Eudemicm  Ethics  commence,  without  any  scientific 
preface,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  literary  essay,  with  the 
sentence :  *  In  the  temple  of  the  God  at  Delos,  some  one, 
to  show  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  sweet, — that  these  are  not  predicates  of  the  same 
subject, — has  inscribed  the  following  verses  on  the  vestibule 
of  the  shrine  of  Latona  : 

'  Beautiful  'tis  to  be  just ;  and  best  of  all  things  to  be  healthy ; 
*  Yes,  but  the  sweetest  for  man  is  to  obtain  his  desires. 

*  But  we  cannot  agree  with  this  person ;  for  Happiness  is  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best,  but  also  the  sweetest  of 
all   things.'     The  Eudemian  writer  then   goes   on   to  say, 

*  Some  questions  are  practical,  others  are  merely  speculative. 
The  latter  must  be  reserved  for  their  own  proper  occasion. 
This  is  the  essential  principle  of  our  method.  The  great 
question  for  us  at  present  is.  In  what  Good  Living  consists, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  obtained,  whether  by  nature,  learning, 
or  chance?'  Very  evidently  in  this  exordium  there  is  the 
beginning,  not  of  any  original  philosophical  investigation, 
but  of  the  exposition  of  foregone  conclusions  derived  from 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  idea  of  Happiness,  as  the  chief 
good  for  man,  and  as  the  leading  topic  for  ethical  enquiry, 
its  identification  with  Good  Living,  and  the  predicates  to  be 
attached  to  it, — are  here  simply  taken  over,  as  established 
results,  from  Aristotle  who  had  worked  them  all  out  sepa- 
rately by  argument.  We  recognise  the  quotation  which  is 
here  put  so  pompously  in  the  fore-front,  as  having  occurred 
in  Eth.  Nic.  I.  viii.  14.  There,  however,  *  the  Delian  inscrip-^ 
tion '  is  only  mentioned  in  passing  as  one  of  the  common  say- 
ings with  which  Aristotle  compares  his  definition  of  the  chief 
good.  But  here  the  writer,  using  the  couplet  with  more 
circumstance,  seems  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  particulars 
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about  the  place  where  it  was  inscribed.  This  kind  of  ampli- 
fication is  very  characteristic  of  the  Evdemia/n  EthicSj  which 
often  play  a  useful  part  in  furnishing  learned  references  and 
more  explicit  quotations  for  the  Nicomachecms.  For  instance, 
they  give  in  amplified  form  the  saying  of  Anaxagoras  on 
Happiness,  and  of  Heraclitus  on  Anger;  and  a  corrected 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  on  Courage.®  What 
was  of  little  moment  to  Aristotle,  carelessly  introducing  a 
quotation  to  illustrate  some  argument,  became  of  importance 
to  a  writer  who  was  reproducing  in  slightly  altered  arrange- 
ment  the  contents  of  an  Aristotelian  treatise. 

For  this  is  in  eflFect  the  nature  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics ; 
they  are  essentially  a  re-writing  of  the  Nicomachean  work,  so 
that — 

Books  I.  and  II.  correspond  with  Eth.  Nic.  i. — in.  v. 

Book  III.  corresponds  with  Eth.  Nic.  in.  vi. — iv. 

Books  IV.  V.  VI.  are  word  for  word  identical  with  Eth, 
Nic,  V.  VI.  vn.  (a  circumstance  to  be  considered  here- 
after). 

Book  VII.  contains  in  a  compressed  form  Eth.  Nic.  vni. 
and  IX. 

Book  VIII.  is  a  mere  fragment,  of  which  both  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  are  apparently  lost.  It  contains  entirely 
new  matter,  namely  some  difficult  questions  {anoplai)  on  the 
possibility  of  misusing  virtue,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  good 
fortune ;  and  a  discussion  upon  the  highest  state  of  human 
excellence,  which  is  here  styled  fcaXoKoyadla^  or  the  union  of 
internal  and  external  well-being. 


*  On  Anaxagoras  cf.  Eth,  Nie. 
X.  ix.  12  with  Eth,  End.  i.  iv.  4.  On 
Heraclitus  cf.  Eth,  Nic,  11.  iii.  10  with 
Eih,  £Ud.  u.  yii.  9.    On  Socrates  cf. 


Eth,  Nie.  ni.  viii.  6  with  Eth,  End, 
III.  i.  13 ;  and  seo  notes  on  Eth. 
Nic,  U,  cc,  it^ra. 
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Books  I.-VII.  of  the  Euderaian  treatise  generally  coin- 
ciding with  Books  I.-IX,  of  the  NicomcLchecm  (or  as  we  may 
say,  the  Aristotelian)  treatise,  and  only  the  last  firagmentary 
Euderaian  book  showing  a  decided  divergence  from  its  proto- 
type,— it  remains  to  be  seen  (leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
three  books  common  to  both)  what  internal  variations  and 
differences  between  the  two  treatises  can  be  pointed  out.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  the  point  of  view  is  different ;  the  Eude- 
mian  writer  is  not  so  much  an  investigator  and  discoverer, 
proceeding  analytically,  as  an  expositor,  synthetically  stating 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at.  His  subject  is  Happiness,and 
hediscusses  this  by  meansof  materials  collected  fromAxistotle's 
Ethics^  but  in  so  doing  he  deserts  the  Aristotelian,  or  scien- 
tific point  of  view ;  he  does  not  regard  *  Happiness '  as  a 
mere  word  to  be  explained  by  arriving  at  a  conception  of  the 
TikiUnaTov  ri\o9  or  ultimate  final  cause  of  human  life, — by 
which  alone  life  can  be  explained,  just  as  every  other  exist- 
ence must  be  explained  by  its  final  cause.  Nor  does  he 
remain  true  to  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  Mpyna,  by 
which  Happiness  or  the  chief  good  is  to  be  explained  as  the 
development  into  actuality  of  what  is  potential  in  man.  He 
indeed  uses  these  formulae  {Eth,  Eud.  i.  viii.  17-19.  n.  i. 
2-9.),  borrowing  them  from  Aristotle,  but  the  conceptions  do 
not  influence  his  work  throughout,  as  they  do  that  of  Aris- 
totle. Hence  he  is  not  led,  like  Aristotle,  to  identify  theo- 
retic thought  with  the  highest  good  for  man* 

In  the  second  place,  the  Eudemian  writer  having  separated 
his  subject  from  the  metaphysical  and  logical  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  based  by  Aristotle,  separates  it  also  from 
that  wider  view  under  which  it  had  been  placed,  as  belonging 
to  politics,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  man  not  as  isolated, 
but  as  by  nature  the  member  of  a  community.     Thus,  in 
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borrowing  from  Aristotle  the  saying  that  the  chief  good  *  fells 
under  politics'  he  modifies  this  {Eth*  Eud.  i.  viii.  17.)  by 
adding  ^  and  economics  and  practical  thought,'  calling  these 
^states  of  mind,'  and  thus  showing  that  he  had  a  quite 
different  conception  from  that  entertained  by  Aristotle — of 
politics  as  the  master-science  for  things  practical.  In  fact, 
with  this  writer  woXirifctf  appears  rather  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, than  as  a  science  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
With  all  the  borrowed  plumes  of  philosophy  which  he  so 
often  displays,  this  writer  evidently  treats  of  Happi- 
ness not  in  a  strictly  philosophical  or  scientific,  but  in  an 
empirical,  spirit.  He  represents  in  feet  the  first  step  of  that 
course  of  decadence  which  led  the  Peripatetic  School  ulti- 
mately, as  Strabo  says,  to  mere  moral  essay-making  devoid  of 
all  philosophy.  This  writer  has  indeed  taken  merely  the  first 
step,  he  is  himself  fer  from  being  devoid  of  philosophy,  only 
he  is  not  able  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  Aristotle.  He  is  a 
very  keen  and  penetrating  man,  and  the  author,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  many  curious  investigations,  so  that  he  carries  many 
matters  in  ethical  enquiry  farther  than  they  had  been  carried 
by  Aristotle ;  yet  stiU  he  represents  the  commencement  of 
decline.  The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  about  him,  which 
is  all  in  accordance  with  the  preceding,  is,  that  while  less 
philosophical,  he  is  more  moral  and  more  religious  in  tone 
than  Aristotle.  An  instance  of  the  manifestation  of  that 
tone  may  be  foimd  Eth^  Evd.  i.  v.  10,  where  in  discussing 
(after  Aristotle)  the  different  lives  that  men  lead,  he  says 
^the  political  man,  truly  so  called,  aims  at  noble  actions 
for  their  own  sake.'  This  moral  connotation  given  to  the 
term  TroXtTiiws  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  anything  Aristo- 
telian. But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Eudemia/a 
system  occurs  mEth.  End.  11.  v.  1.  as  compared  with  the 
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conclusion  of  the  fragmentary  Book  VIII.  The  writer  appears 
dissatisfied  with  the  vagueness  of  Aristotle's  formula  for  the 
mean  *  according  to  the  right  law  and  as  the  thoughtful 
man  would  define.'  He  says,  '  this  is  not  explicit  enough,' 
'  we  require  something  definitory  (Spov)  to  which  to  look.' 
And  he  annoimces  this  in  the  last  sentences  which  have  heen 
preserved  of  his  work,  *  Whatever  choice  and  possession  of 
the  natural  goods,  whether  bodily  goods,  or  riches,  or  friends, 
or  whatever  else,  best  promotes  the  contemplation  of  Grod, 
this  is  best ;  and  by  no  nobler  standard  can  goods  be  judged. 
But  if  any  choice  or  possession,  either  through  deficiency  or 
excess,  hinders  us  from  serving  and  contemplating  Grod,  it  is 
bad.  The  same  rule  holds  for  the  soul,  and  this  is  the  best 
standard  for  the  soul,  that  she  should  as  little  as  possible  be 
cognisant  of  her  animal  half,  in  its  animality.  So  fiur  then 
for  the  standard  of  perfection,  and  the  object  of  this  world's 
goods.'  This  elevated  passage,  which  brings  religion  into  con- 
tact with  human  life,  and  identifies  it  with  morality,  enters 
upon  a  subject  not  discussed  by  Aristotle. 

The  words  '  serving  God  '  (Oepawiveip  top  0e6v)  imply  a 
diflferent  conception  of  the  Deity  from  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  Aristotle,  and  the  connection  here  made 
between  moral  virtue  and  theological  contemplation  is  op- 
posed to  the  broad  distinction  set  up  by  Aristotle  between 
speculation  and  practical  life,  and  is  more  like  Platonism. 
The  writer  elsewhere  entertains  the  conception  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God  more  unreservedly  than  Aristotle.  See  Eth, 
Eud.  VII.  X.  23,  where  it  is  said  that '  God  is  content  if  he 
receives  sacrifices  according  to  our  means.' 

It  may  have  been  one  object  in  re-writing  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle — to  bring  them  rather  more  into  harmony  with 
popular  religious  views ;  but  another  object  certainly  was 
that  the  writer  might  graft  on  to  them  additions  and  im- 
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provements  of  his  own.     In  several  points  these  additionB 
are  very  evident  and  we  see  a  distinct  advance  beyond  the 
theory  of  Aristotle.     The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  relates  to  the  moral  will^ 
which  is  evidently  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Eudemian 
writer,  and  the  questions  relating  to  which  he  had  worked 
out  further  than  the  point  arrived  at  in  at  all  events  the 
earUer   books  of  the  Nicomachecm  Ethics.      This  writer^s 
forte  is  psychological  observation,  which  is  quite  in  accord-' 
ance  with  the  known  tendencies  of  the  Peripatetic  SchooL 
The    study    of   the   phenomena   of   incontinence,   or   the 
wavering  of  the  will,  has  great  attractions  for  him.     Even 
leaving  in  abeyance  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  what 
stands  as  Eth.  Nic.  Book  VI I. ^  we  find  the  subject  of  incon- 
tinence constantly  brought  in   throughout  the  Eudemian 
Ethics  in  connection  with  other  matters,  from  which  it  is 
kept  separate  by  Aristotle.     In  Eth,  End.  ii.  xi.    i-6  we 
find  characteristic  remarks  on  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  virtue  and  continence,  and,  on  the  province  of  the 
former  to  give  or  preserve  a  conception  of  the  end  to  be 
aimed  at  in  action,  of  the  latter,  to  give  or  preserve  a  con* 
ception  of  the  means  towards  that  end.     In  in.  i.  there  is 
an  excellent  re-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Courage,  with 
some  interesting  after  thoughts,  e.g.  *  If  the  brave  man  doea 
not  feel  the  danger  there  is  nothing  very  grand  in  his  en- 
during it.'     III.  ii.  improves  the  discussion  on  Temperance 
(i)  by  indicating  two   separate    meanings    of   the.  word 
cucSXcunofy  *  uncorrected '  and  *  incorrigible ; '    (2)  by  con- 
necting the  subject  with  the  discussion  which  appears  in 
Eth.  Nic.  VII.,  and  thus  not  leaving  the  aKo\a<rT09  of  the 
table  of  the  virtues  quite  cut  ofi*  from  the  aKoKaarof  of 
the  moral  will ;  (3)  by  the  remark  that  among  the  pleasures 
not  leading  to  intemperance  may  be  reckoned  Platonic  love 
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(jfjv  Bih  rfjs  Sy^etaf  ^Bopijv  rmv  tcdK&p  &viu  hriOvfjdas  a^po* 
hiaUov).  III.  V.  describes  Great^soiiledness  (^fi^a\xy^tr)(ui)  as 
a  correct  judgment  about  the  great  and  small  in  all  matters, 
whether  of  danger,  or  expense,  or  what  not,  so  that  it  im- 
plies all  the  virtues.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  independence 
of  character  includes  all  kinds  of  goodness — a  view  similar  to 
that  contained  in  Emerson's  essay  on  Self-reliance.  Besides 
Great-souledness  and  its  two  extremes  a  fourth  character  is 
here  added, — that  of  the  plain  man,  who,  not  having  much 
merit,  neither  underrates  nor  overrates  the  merit  which  he 
has.  VII.  V.  5  introduces  a  refinement  on  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine of  Friendship.  Here  it  is  said  that  in  friendship  the 
opposite  qualities  to  one's  own  are  sometimes  loved  for  the 
sake  of  the  mean.  In  which  case  men  love  the  opposite 
per  accidenSf  the  mean  essentially.  Book  VIII.  gives  some 
interesting  remarks  on  Good-luck,  which  it  divides  into  two 
kinds :  In  the  one  case  the  man  is  unconsciously  inspired 
by  God,  and  thus  acts  on  a  right  intuition ;  in  the  other 
case  he  blunders  into  success  and  succeeds  against  reason. 
Finally,  however,  chance  is  eliminated,  and  all  choice  of  the 
right  in  us  is  attributed  to  God.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  we 
begin  to  think  or  resolve?  thought  or  resolution  cannot 
furnish  the  beginning  to  itself, — this  must  come  from  God. 
The  whole  of  this  last  book  is  very  religious.  We  have 
seen  above  how  the  writer  describes  his  culminating  quality 
of  KaXofcarfadiOj  or  human  perfection,  as  the  sum  of  internal 
and  external  well-being,  all  tending  to  the  service  and  con- 
templation of  God. 

These  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  variations  from 
and  additions  to  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Eudemian  writer.  With  regard  to  his  style 
and  manner,  we  notice  in  the  first  place  a  very  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  writing  of  Aristotle.     And  this  is  easily 
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explainable ;  a  strongly  mannered  style  like  that  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  there  was  no  attempt  at  elegance  of  form, 
and  which  was  full  of  his  own  peculiar  terminology,  was 
certain  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  his  school,  and  was 
much  more  Ukely  to  be  exactly  reproduced  by  them  than  a 
style  of  lucid  beauty,  like  that  of  Plato,  would  have  been.  ^ 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  if  we  imagine  a  set  of  thinkers 
and  writers  to  have  been  trained  to  think  and  express  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  is  very  easy  to 
believe  that  the  writings  of  such  a  school  would  only  have 
been  distinguishable  from  those  of  their  master  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  intrinsic  force  and  value  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  them.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Peripatetic  School. 
The  Eudemian  writer  is  more  distinguishable  from  Aristotle 
by  the  contents  and  character  of  his  thoughts,  than  by 
his  mode  of  expressing  them.  He  shows  indeed  a  pro- 
clivity to  indulge  in  abimdance  of  literary  quotations,  and  he 
quotes  more  fuUy  and  explicitly  than  Aristotle ;  and  he  is 
remarkable,  throughout  his  work,  for  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  logical  formulae.  The  term  SfM)9  to  denote  de* 
finition,  differentia,  or  standard  of  reference  is  a  peculiar 
favourite  with  him.  The  terms  StjXov  Siit  rrjs  hrarfWffis  to 
denote  an  appeal  to  observation,  and  the  phrase  oKriOh  fiep 
ovOip  SJ  ca<f^9  (*  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  expUcit ')  are 
of  frequent  recurrence.  But  these  are  small  marks.  The 
writing  is  certainly  less  clear  than  that  of  Aristotle  ;  in 
many  places  the  compression  is  excessive  and  goes 
beyond  the  compression  of  Aristotle.  And  looking 
at  each  book,  or  section  of  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  we 
miss  anything  like  clear  plan  and  lucid  arrangement. 
Aristotle  was  remarkable  for  the  separate  treatment  he  gave 
to  each  particular  topic,  working  out  each  head,  such  as 
Virtue,  the  Voluntary,  Friendship,  Pleasure,  and  Happiness, 
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t)y  itself,  almost  without  reference  to  the  rest.  But  hia 
follower  very  naturally  brings  together  results  that  Aristotle 
had  left  separate.  This  would  have  been  a  considerable 
merit  had  the  writer  possessed  the  power  of  creating  a  clear 
impression.  But  this  he  had  not,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
wonder  that  this  second-hand  and  touched-up  system  of 
Aristotelian  ethics  should  never  have  shown  any  tendency  to 
supersede  the  original  work. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  the  sort  of  grounds  which  there  are 
for  believing  that  the  Evdemian  Ethics  were  at  all  events 
not  written  by  Aristotle  himself,  who,  indeed,  with  all  that 
he  had  upon  his  hands,  was  very  unlikely  to  have  rewritten 
his  own  treatise  in  this  way.  We  shall  now  see  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  external  authority,  as  well  as  of  general 
probability,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  this  work  was, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  actually  written  by  Eudemus  of 
Bhodes,  the  chief  disciple  of  Aristotle  after  Theophrastus. 
Of  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Eudemus  little  is  known,  but 
Simplicius  *®  has  preserved  an  impoitant  notice  of  him  in  the 
6hape  of  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Andronicus  Bhodius 
(the  great  editor)  on  Aristotle  and  his  writings,  which  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Theophrastus  to  Eudemus, 
in  answer  to  a  request  for  an  accurate  copy  of  a  MS.  of  the 
5  th  Book  of  Aristotle's  Physics.  This  MS.  was  probably  re- 
quired by  Eudemus  in  course  of  writing  his  own  book  on  the 
same  subject.  Asclepius*^  records  that  Aristotle  himself 
had  committed  his  Metaphysics  in  an  incomplete  state  to 
Eudemus,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of  the  work,  by 
which  its  publication  was  delayed,  and  it  was  ultimately 
completed  out  of  the  other  works  of  Aristotle  by  his  sur- 


"  Brandis,  Scholia  in  Aristot.,  p.  404,  b.  9. 
»  lb.  p.  519.  b.  39. 
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vivors.  Ammonius  "  says  that  *  the  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
Eudemus  and  Phanias  and  Theopbrastus,  in  rivalry  with 
their  master,  wrote  Categories,  and  On  Interpretation,  and 
Analytics.^  Simplicius  "  on  the  Physics  says  that '  Eudemus, 
almost  paraphrasing  the  words  of  Aristotle,  lays  it  down,  &c.' 
Of  the  writings  of  Eudemus  the  following  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  Greek  authorities:  On  the  Angle,  A  History  of 
Oeometry,  A  History  of  Arithmetic,  A  History  of  Astrology, 
Analytics,  On  Diction,  On  Physics,  and  perhaps  a  work  On 
Natural  History.^^  We  have  abundant  traces,  then,  of 
Eudemus  working  both  as  an  editor  of  Aristotle  and  as  a 
quasi-original  author,  partly  paraphrasing  Aristotle,  and 
partly  writing  in  contravention  of  Aristotle's  views.  As  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Eudemicm  Ethics  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  is  divided.  Some  authorities,  perhaps  misled  by 
this  work  having  been  placed  by  Andronicus  in  his  edition 
of  Aristotle,  speak  of  it  simply  as  *  Aristotle's.'  Thus  Atticus 
PlatonicuB  **  (who  lived  in  the  2nd  century),  adversvs  Aristot 
apud  Eusebimn  Prcspa/r.  Evang.  xv.  4,  says,  *  The  treatises 
of  Aristotle  on  these  subjects — the  Eudemia/ns  and  Nicomor 
checms,  and  those  entitled  the  OrecU  fSthics — all  contain  a 
petty,  a  niean,  and  a  vulgar  conception  of  virtue.'  Por- 
phyry, in  his  Prolegomena,  enumerates  the  ethical  writings 
of  Aristotle  as  ^  those  addressed  to  Eudemus  his  disciple,  those 
addressed  to  Nicomachus  his  father  (the  Oreat  Nicoma- 
chea/ns),  and  those  addressed  to  Nicomachus  his  son  (the 
Little  Nicomacheansy     This  view,  that  'HOuc^  EuBqfuia 


"  Brandis,  Scholia  i»  Aristot,^  p.  28, 
note, 

"  lb.  p.  431,  a.  On  the  other 
hand,  Simplicius,  on  the  Posterior 
Analytics^  often  quotes  Eudemus  as 
differing  from  Aristotle. 

^*  The  authorities  for  these  works 


are  given  by  Fritsche  in  his  edition 
of  Eth.  Eud,  (Ratisbon,  1851).  Prol, 
p.  XV. 

»  Simplicius  (on  the  Categoriea, 
fol.  43,  b.)  in  just  the  same  way  re- 
fers to  what  'Aristotle  says  in  the 
Eudemian  Ethics* 
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(or  EiBi)fjua)  meant  ethics  addressed  to  Evdemusj  has  been 
Bometimes  followed  in  later  times;  thus  Casirius,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Arab.  Hist  i.  p.  306,  mentions  *  ethicorum 
quaBstiones  miuores  Eudemo  inscriptse ; '  and  Samuel  Petit 
thought  that  this  Eudemus  was  probably  not  the  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  but  one  of  the  Archons  of  Athens.  Porphyry's 
explanation  of  the  name  ^ Great  Ethics'  as  ^the  Ethics 
addressed  to  Nicomachus  the  greater,'  that  is,  to  the  &ther 
of  Aristotle,  as  opposed  to  the  ethics  inscribed  to  Nicoma- 
chus the  son,  was  probably  a  mere  conjecture,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  ^  Eudemian '  and  ^  Nicomachean '  meant  ^  to 
Eudemus'  and  *to  Nicomachus.'  There  is  however  no 
good  instance  to  justify  this  interpretation  of  such  adjectives. 
And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  books 
themselves  which  at  all  bears  out  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  so  addressed  or  inscribed.  Such  dedication  was  alien 
from  the  mode  of  writing  which  we  find  in  Aristotle.  And 
he  would  hardly  have  inscribed  to  his  son  a  book  upon  a 
subject  of  which  he  says  {Eth.  Nic.  i.  iii.  5)  that  a  young  man 
is  not  a  fit  student. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aspasius  (On  Eth.  Nic.  fol.  141,  a.) 
speaks  of  Eudemus  as  an  original  writer  on  ethics.  He  says, 
^  Both  Eudemus  and  Theophrastus  tell  us  that  unequal,  as 
well  as  equal,  friendships  are  contracted  for  the  sake  of 
either  pleasure,  utility,  or  virtue.'  The  reference,  so  fsur  as 
Eudemus  is  concerned,  is,  to  Eth.  End.  vn.  x.  9.  And  a 
notable  Scholium  discovered  by  Brandis  in  the  Vatican  (see 
infra  note  on  Eth.  vii.  iii.  2)  conjecturally  attributes  the 
discussion  on  Pleasure  which  follows  that  on  Incontinence  to 
Eudemus,  as  diflFering  essentially  from  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, These  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  meagre  testimonies 
in  favour  of  assigning  to  Eudemus  the  Ethics  which  bear  his 
name.     But,  after  all,  there  is  no  one  else  to  whom  they 
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can  mth  any  probability  be  assigned.  To  have  any  external 
authority  whatever  in  favour  of  an  hypothesis  so  strongly 
supported,  as  this  is,  by  internal  evidence,  is  a  great  matter, 
since  it  is  clear  that  the  world  in  general,  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  accepted  whatever  they  found  in  the 
edition  of  Andronicus  as  being  the  work  of  Aristotle* 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  treatise  entitled  -^Uffucii 
MiyaKa — Maffna  MoraUa,  or  Qreoit  Ethics.  The  exordium 
of  this  work  does  not  give  a  high  expectation  of  what  is  to 
follow;  the  writer  says:  ^ Since  we  purpose  to  speak  on 
ethics  (thrip  tjOuc&p),  we  must  first  consider  of  what  the 
moral  character  {^0os)  is  a  part.  In  a  word,  then,  it  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  naught  else  but  politics.  For  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  act  in  political  matters  without  exhibiting  some 
moral  quality,  as,  for  instance,  goodness.  Now  goodness 
consists  in  possessing  the  different  virtues.  And  one  ought, 
if  one  is  to  act  in  political  matters,  to  be  good  in  character. 
Therefore  the  scientific  consideration  of  human  character  (Jj 
wepl  rd  ffiri  Trpayfjuireia)  would  seem  to  be  a  part,  and  in 
fact  the  beginning,  of  politics.'  This  passage  exhibits  what 
may  be  called  the  etymological  fallacy,  for  the  writer,  taking 
up  the  etymology  of  the  word  ^diKa^  goes  on  to  misapply  it, 
and  to  speak  as  if  first  the  moral  character,  and  secondly 
the  scientific  consideration  of  character,  were  identical  with 
ethics.*'  Passing  this  over,  we  see  that  the  intention  is, 
though  feebly  executed,  to  reproduce  the  Aristotelian  idea 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  practical  sciences,  which  Eudemus 
had  endeavoured  to  modify  by  giving  to  ethics  a  more  inde-» 
pendent  position.  But  the  statement  here  is  both  shallow 
and  confused ;  no  real  reason  is  adduced  to  prove  that  ethics 


"  His  aigument  seems  also  to  confotmd  political  matters  (t^  wo\iTucd)  with 
the  ficienee  of  poUtics  (itoXituc^). 
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is  a  subordinate  branch  of  politics ;  and  we  do  not  find  any 
further  carrying  out  of  this  idea  in  subsequent  parts  of  the 
work. 

This  writer  frequently  employs  formuln  whidi  would 
imply  a  claim  to  independence  of  thinking,  such  as  iofui  Si 
fioij  &c.  At  other  times  he  speaks  as  if  representing  the 
Peripatetic  School,  as,  for  instance,  i.  xxxy«  26,  iXXA  fiikrun^ 
»9  f^h  cu^pl^fAiv.  But  on  examination  his  work  presents 
uniformly  the  appearance  of  a  rSeumi  of  foregone  condu- 
siona  drawn  from  both  the  Nicarndchea/ri  and  the  Eudendan 
Ethics.  The  writer,  however,  appears  to  have  had  not  only 
these  two  treatises  before  him,  but  also  some  of  the  ethical 
writings  of  TheophrastusJ^  At  least  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  was  some  such  source  for  the  not  unfire- 
quent  novelties  which  occur  ever  and  anon  throughout  the 
work,  and  which  we  shall  now  specify,  together  with  a  few 
other  points  which  strike  one  as  characteristic  in  reading 
through  the  GrecU  Ethics.  In  i.  i.  4-8  we  find  a  jejune 
summary  of  the  previous  history  of  moral  science;  in 
I.  i,  10,  ii.  7-11,  an  expanded  statement  of  the  import  of 
the  word  raya66v,  which  in  it«  arid  logical  clearness  forms  a 
sort  of  scholium  upon  Aristotle.  In  i.  iv.  9-1 1  a  restricted 
moral  meaning  is  put  upon  the  term  hipyua,  as  if  implying 
self-determination  and  will  (ppfirj).  It  is  said,  that  a  fire 
will  bum  if  supplied  with  fuel,  but  has  no  power  of  taking 
fuel  for  itself;  therefore  it  has  no  Mpyeuij  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  nutritive  part  of  the  soul.  From  the 
same  restrictive  point  of  view  it  is  said,  i.  v.  3,  that  no  one 
is  praised  for  being  wise  or  philosophic,  in  short,  that  the 


'^  Referred  to  by  Aspasius,  see 
above  p.  32,  and  also  by  Cicero,  De 
Finibus,  y.  5.  Why  these  writings, 
if,  as  seems  probable,  they  soryived 


to  the  time  of  Andronicns,  were  not 
included  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the 
Aristotelian  works,  we  hare  no  means 
of  knowing. 
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intellectual  qualities  are  not  virtues  (which  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  Mh.  Nic*  i.  xiii.  20).  I.  ix.  8~xi«  5  asserts 
free  will  against  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  and  argues  that 
though  you  cannot  will  to  be  best,  you  can  always  will  to  be 
better  than  you  otherwise  would  have  been*  L  zxi.  12, 
following  Eudemus,  lays  it  down  that  a  man  is  not  coura- 
geous unless  he  fears  while  enduring.  I.  xxxy.  26  gives  a 
formula  slightly  different  firom  that  found  in  the  two  former 
treatises,  oXX^  ^\twv  &9  fj^h  cul>api^ofitPy  to  fura  \6yov 
thcu  rifv  opfAffp  wpof  to  Kokiv,  This  shows  that  the  Peripa- 
tetic School  had  by  this  time  adopted  the  word  opfiij^ 
denoting  ^  impulse,'  ^  inclination,'  ^  act  of  the  will,'  and  we 
find  this  word  in  constant  and  characteristic  use  throughout 
•the  Great  Ethica.  IL  iiL  3-20  moots  some  new  difficulties 
{diropiaC)  on  the  nature  of  Justice  and  Virtue,  namely:  Does 
the  just  man  award  his  due  to  every  one  in  society  (rp 
iyriv^Si)  ?  This  is  rather  the  part  of  the  flatterer.  If  the 
unjust  man  injures  otl^ers  knowingly,  he  must  know  the 
good,  and  therefore  must  be  thoughtful  {<f>p6vifA09\  which  he 
is  not*  Can  we  be  unjust  towards  a  bad  man,  in  depriving 
him  of  rule  and  authority,  since  he  is  not  fit  to  possess 
them?  If  we  cannot  be  just  and  brave  at  the  same  time, 
which  should  we  select?  Answer,  <f>p6vrjin9  will  tell  you, 
arbitrating  between  the  <f>wrucal  opfiaL  Can  we  have  too 
much  virtue  ?  Answer,  virtue  is  fisaoTrjf,  we  cannot  have 
too  much  moderation.  The  account  of  pleasure  in  ii.  vii. 
is  taken  firom  the  treatise  in  Book  YII.  of  Eth.  Nic.  but 
improved  firom  the  treatise  in  Book  X.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments on  pleasure  are  verbal,  e.^.,  worms  and  beetles  are 
<f>av\a  (lower  creatures);  pleasure  is  a  return  to  one's 
nature;  therefore  their  pleasure  must  be  a  return  to  KJHidXr} 
il>v<n9  and  therefore  bad.  The  argument  here  turns  on  the 
word  ^vXo9,  used  equivocally.    To  say  that  pleasure  is  a 
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retom  or  restoration  {/caTdarcurif)  was  Aristotle^s  earlier  and 
less  scientific  view.  II.  vii.  21  contains  a  novel  illustration: 
Those  who  do  not  know  nectar  think  wine  the  sweetest  of 
all  things ;  so  also  those  who  have  only  known  sensual  plea- 
sure. II.  vii.  23  says  that  it  is  jealousy  to  wish  to  keep  a 
thing  all  to  oneself,  therefore  we  must  not  argue  against 
pleasure  on  account  of  its  being  shared  by  all.  The  account 
of  good- luck  in  n.  viii.  is  taken  from  Eudemus,  but  is  less 
theological  than  his  view.  The  author  here  disting^hes 
objective  firom  subjective  good-luck ;  making  the  first  an 
unexpected  tiun  in  external  things,  the  latter  a  blind  opfiif 
within  the  soul  to  take  the  course  which  will  turn  out  best. 
Arguing  against  what  Eudemus  had  said,  he  excludes  the 
idea  of  Providential  interference  from  good-luck  as  being 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  Deity.  In  ii.  ix.  he  borrows  the 
summing  up  of  the  virtues  in  KokoKayaOia  firom  Eudemus, 
adding  the  definition  that  the  koXos  koI  dyaOos  is  he  to 
whom  the  goods  of  the  world  (t^  QtrXAf  dyadd)  are  really 
goods  and  whom  they  do  not  corrupt.  In  n.  xv.  3-5  he 
takes  (against  Eudemus)  a  positive  view  of  theology,  dis- 
missing as  beyond  solution  the  question  whether  God  con- 
templates Himself. 

In  all  this  and  in  the  Great  Ethics  generally  we  see,  with 
some  exceptions,  a  nearer  aflBnity  to  the  point  of  view  of 
Eudemus  than  to  that  of  Aristotle.  In  detail,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  order  and  manner  of  treating  the  diflferent  sub- 
jects, the  writer  follows  the  lead  of  Eudemus,  from  whom  he 
draws  most  of  his  conclusions,  appearing  to  use  Aristotle 
rather  as  an  authority  of  appeal  and  a  source  from  which  to 
correct  Eudemus.  At  the  beginning  of  Book  I.  indeed  he 
seems  about  to  follow  Aristotle,  but  afterwards  he  changes 
and  adheres  closely  to  Eudemus.  He  certainly  exercises  his 
own  judgment  throughout  in  selecting  between  these  two, 
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and  also  in  drawing  &om  that  other  third  source  which  it 
appears  probable  that  he  had  before  him.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  less  religious  than  Eudemus,  but,  like  Eudemus,  he  is 
more  practically  moral  and  less  philosophical  than  Aristotle. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  i.  i.  4-8,  where  he  wishes  to 
confine  the  term  ivipr^ua  to  functions  implying  moral  con- 
sciousness and  an  act  of  the  will.  He  uses  new  psychological 
terms  to  express  the  phenomena  of  volition,  and  asserts  free 
will  more  dogmatically  than  Eudemus  had  done.  These 
characteristics  reflect  the  position  of  the  Peripatetic  School 
at  the  time  when  the  work  was  written.  The  evidences  of 
decline  in  philosophy  are  manifold,  but  in  this  respect  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Peripatetic  School  of  this 
period  shared  in  a  general  change  which  weis  passing  over 
the  mind  of  Greece  (see  vafra^  Essay  VI.).  The  transition 
to  the  modem  point  of  view,  in  which  the  moral  ego  was  to 
be  made  the  central  consideration,  was  now  taking  place. 
Zeno  arrived  at  Athens  not  long  after  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  the  time  when  the  Oreat 
Ethics  were  written,  even  the  Peripatetics  had  to  some 
extent  felt  the  influence  of  his  spirit.  In  fact,  Spengel 
points  out  that  in  the  Cheat  Ethics^  ii.  xi.  7  we  find  a  dis- 
tinction which  was  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  first  introduced 
by  the  Stoics,  namely,  that  between  ^ikmoy  and  (f>i\rjTiov, 
fiovXffTov  and  ^ovkrjriovj  &c.^*  This  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  work  was  written,  but  for  even  an 
approximate  answer  to  this  question  there  are  no  data.     The 


>*  Gf.  Stobsras,  Eblog,  Eth.  n.  7, 
p.  140.  9ta/^4p4iP  9^  Xiyvwri  (i.e.  the 
Stoics)  rh  alptrhif  koX  t2i  aiper4oy — 
aiper^  likp  yhp  tUai  ityaffhif  r)^  itw^ 
alper4o¥  8^  if4t4Kifior  iray—6fAoiwi  8i 
jKcU  T^  fi^y  hffctfid  vdfra  itrrlif  ^ofitrwrit 
Kai  ififi€ytri — r^   8i    &^Xtfm  wdrra 


6irofi€W9ria  Kot  imiwtria.  The  above  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Spengol,  but 
it  does  ncjt  seem  certain  that  Aristotle 
may  not  have  been  aware  of  this  un- 
important distinction.  See^/A.m.  i.  lo. 
vvp  h\  fcal  iarr\  tcMc  aiptrd, — wota  8* 
iarrl  iroioay  cdptrioy^  od  ^lor  &iro8ovirai. 
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general  structure  and  manner  of  the  whole  shows  that  the 
work  is  a  compendium  later  than  the  time  of  Aristotle,  to 
which  small  points  of  usage,  such  as  virip  fiOuc&v  instead  of 
iripi  ^Oifcd,  bear  witness ;  but,  so  far  as  the  writing  goes,  it 
need  not  have  been  much  later  than  Theophrastus.  Spengel, 
however,  thinks  that  the  OrecU  Ethics  stand  on  th&  same 
level  of  data  and  manner  as  the  treatise  On  the  Universe^ 
which  was  probably  a  comparatively  late  composition.  One 
final  remark  must  be  made  about  the  Qreat  Ethics^  namely, 
that  if  they  were  written  more  than  35  years  after  the  death 
of  Aristotle,  that  is,  after  the  carrying  ofif  of  the  library  of 
Theophrastus  to  Asia  Minor,  copies  both  of  the  Nioomcichean 
and  the  Evdemian  treatise  must  have  been  still  available  to 
the  Peripatetics,  else  this  dry  compilaticMi,  based  on  the  two, 
could  never  have  been  written.** 

Besides  the  three  treatises  on  Ethics,  we  find  also  among 
the  *  Works  of  Aristotle'  a  little  tract  On  Virtues  and  Vices. 
Whether  this  was  included  by  Andronicus  in  his  edition,  and 
if  so,  why  ?  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  a  pleasing  but  decidedly 
un-Aristotelian  production.  In  it  the  names  of  the  chief 
virtues  and  vices  are  borrowed  from  Aristotle's  \\%i{Eth.Nic. 
n.  vii.),  but  they  are  not  explained  as  mean  states  and 
excesses ;  th^e  is  nothing  said  about  their  formation ;  they 
are  regarded  externally,  and  their  chief  marks  are  noted  in 
an  inductive  or  observant  spirit.  The  whole  tract  is  in  its 
aims  and  manner  a  good  deal  similar  to  the  Cha/racters  of 
Theophrastus,  and  shows  the  same  tendency  of  the  Peri- 


**  It  used  to  be  fiineied  that  in  one 
place  (i.  T.  4)  the  Cfreat  Ethics  quoted 
the  Nicomacheans,  "Ori  8^  ^  Mtia  icai 
^  &K9pfio\^  <l>$€ipftf  toOt*  Ufiy  ttrnp  4k 
rAv  Ti0iK&y.  Spengel,  howeyer,  acutely 
conjectures  that  the  true  reading 
xrust  be  iK  r»p  ahrO^ifrtWf  which  is 


confirmed  by  Stobnus,  iriio  says,  with 
regard  to  the  Peripatetic  ethics,  «f>^f 
th  r^¥  Mc(|jr  ro&rmif  rols  im  rHv 
<d(rB^<r€vy  fioprv^ots^  "xjAv^m,  This 
writer  then  in  the  above  passage  is 
onlj  paraphrasing,  nol  quoting,  &h. 
Nio,  n.  ii.  6. 
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patetic  School  to  desert  philosophy  for  physiognomical 
observation. 

Plato's  division  of  the  soul  into  reason,  spirit,  and  desire 
being  accepted,  it  is  here  said  that  Thought  {<f>p6vrjais)  is 
the  virtue  of  the  first ;  Mildness  and  Courage  of  the  second ; 
Temperance  and  Continence  of  the  third.  Other  virtues  are 
then  enumerated  without  reference  to  this  classification.  It 
is  said  that  of  various  kinds  of  Justice  the  first  is  towards 
the  gods,  the  next  towards  demons,  the  next  towards  father- 
land and  parents,  the  next  towards  the  dead.  The  Liberal 
man  is  described  as  clean  in  his  garments  and  his  house, 
given  to  collect  curiosities  and  to  keep  animals  which  have 
something  peculiar  or  remarkable  about  them.  Small- 
souledness  {fmcpori^vx^)  is  well  characterised  as  easily  elated, 
as  well  as  easily  depressed ;  as  petty,  complaining,  despon- 
dent, and  abject.  Virtue  in  general  is  said  to  create  a  good 
disposition  of  the  soul,  which  feels  quiet  and  orderly  emotions, 
is  in  harmony  with  itself,  and  is  the  type  of  a  well-ordered 
State.  Such  are  the  most  noticeable  features  of  this  little 
essay,  which  gives  a  specimen  of  the  aftermath  of  Aristotelian 
ethics,  not  necessarily  later  than  the  time  of  Theophrastus. 

From  these  inferior  Peripatetic  works  we  may  now  turn 
back  to  examine  the  structure  of  that  great  treatise,  which  is 
our  immediate  concern,  and  which  comes  to  us  entitled 
Nicomachecm  Ethics^  or  Ethics  of  Nicomachua.  Of  Nico- 
machus  himself  scarcely  anything  is  known.  Eusebius 
(JPrcep.  Evang.  xv.  2)  quotes  the  following  notice  from 
Aristocles*^  the  Peripatetic :   *  After  the  death  of  Pythias, 


**  This  Aristocles  is  reputed  to  hare 
been  the  teacher  of  Alexander  Aphro- 
disias,  in  which  case  he  liTed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  ▲.D. 
Among  other  works  he  appears  to 


have  written  a  History  of  Philosophy. 
Bat  his  anth<»rity  for  facts  about 
Aristotle  and  his  son  must  be  con- 
sidered very  slight. 
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the  daughter  of  Hermeias,  Aristotle  married  Herpyllis  of 
Stageira,  by  whom  was  bom  to  him  a  son — ^Nicomachus. 
This  son  is  said,  when  left  an  orphan,  to  have  been  brought 
up  by  Theophrastus,  and  whil&  still  a  youth  to  have  died  in 
ivar.'     The  tradition,  however,  of  the  early  death  of  Nico- 
machus, '  in  war,'  is  not  consistent  with  the  notice  of  him 
by  Suidas  {sub  voce\  which  speaks  of  him  as  a  philosopher, 
the  scholar  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  author  of  six  books  of 
Ethics,  and  of  a  commentary  on  his  father's  physical  philo- 
sophy.    These  'six  books  of  Ethics'  may  in  all  probability 
be  a  confused  reference  to  our  Nicomachecm  treatise.     In 
Diogenes  Laertius  also  the  title  of  this  work  seems  to  have 
caused  a   confusion  with  regard  to  the  authorship.     See 
Diog,  Laert.  vni.  viii.  2.  *  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
says  that  he  (Eudoxus)  considered  Pleasure  to  be  the  chief 
good,'  where  the  reference  is  to  the  mention  of  Eudoxus, 
Eth.  Nic.  X.  ii.  I.     Cicero  {De  Finibtua,  v.  5)  says,  *Let  us 
hold  &st  to  Aristotle  and  his  son  Nicomachus,  whose  scientific 
treatise  on  morals  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Aristotle,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  son  should  not  have  been 
a  match  for  the  father.'  ^     This  passage  is  very  valuable,  not 
for  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  which  is  worthless,  but  for  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  that  daring  or  just  after  the  process 
of  recension  by  Andronicus,  Cicero  had  heard  the  Ethics  *  of 
Nicomachus'  talked  of  by  name,  and  also  attributed  to 
Aristotle.   This  one  fact  seems  sufficient  to  dispel  the  notion 
which  was  apparently  started  at  a  far  later  and  less  well- 
informed  period  (see  above,  page  31)  that  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics  were  '  addressed  to  Nicomachus.'    In  this  matter  we 


ti 


Quare  teneamus  Aristotelem  et 
ejus  filium  Nioomachum ;  cujus  ac- 
curate scripti  de  moribns  libri  dicuntur 
illi  quidem  eese  Aristotelis ;  sed  non 
video  ctir  doq  potuerit  patri  similifi 
essefilius/   This  judgment  of  Cicero's 


is  not  based  on  critical  examination, 
for  he  here  is  referring  to  the  NioO' 
machean  Ethics  for  a  doctrine  not  to 
be  found  in  them,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable he  only  knew  the  character  of 
the  work  by  hearsay. 
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may  safely  go  back  to  the  belief  entertained  in  the  age,  and 
we  may  even  say  in  the  circle,  of  Tyrannion  and  Andronicus, 
that  the  title  of  the  work  indicated  that  it  was  written  by 
Nicomachus,  but  that  it  was  really  by  Aristotle.  We  may 
safely  adopt  this  belief  of  a  particular  period  of  antiquity, 
because  it  is  so  thoroughly  borne  out  by  internal  evidence. 
None  among  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  is  more  definitely 
marked  with  all  the,  signs  of  genuineness  than  the  greater 
part  of  this  treatise.  We  have  here  all  the  qualities  of  an 
original  work,  the  merits  and  faults  of  a  fresh  enquiry ;  style, 
manner,  the  philosophy,  the  relation  to  Plato,  all  bespeak  for 
this  book  the  actual  composition  of  Aristotle  himself,  except 
in  certain  disputed  portions.  The  question  then  arises,  why 
it  was  entitled  Ethics  of  Nicorruichus  f  to  which  only  a  con- 
jectural answer  can  be  ofifered.  The  simplest  explanation  is 
that  this  was  originally  a  mere  name  of  contradistinction. 
The  Ethics  of  Eudemus  were  probably  so  called  because  they 
were  actually  written  by  Eudemus,  either  during  the  life- 
time of  Aristotle,  or  soon  after  his  death.  The  Oreai  Ethics 
may  have  been  so  entitled  from  the  vanity  of  their  author,^ 
who  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  a  combination  which 
united  all  the  merits  of  the  other  two  treatises.  The  genuine 
work  of  Aristotle  may  have  been  placed  by  Theophrastus  into 
the  hands  of  Nicomachus  for  such  amount  of  editing  and 
arrangement  as  may  have  been  required  for  a  probably  not 
altogether  finished  and  complete  treatise ;  and  then  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Eudemicm  Ethics,  perhaps  by  this  time 
already  written,  the  name  of  the  son  who  edited  the  book 
may  have  been  used  to  designate  it,  while  the  name  of  the 
&ther,  who  had  written  it,  was  superseded.  In  short,  it 
may  not  improbably  have  been  the  exigencies  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school-library,  and  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  by 

**  In  the  list  of  Diogenes  we  find  enumerated  '  Ghreat  Posterior  Analytics ' 
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some  external  mark  first  two  and  afterwards  three  rolls  on 
the  same  subject,  and  not  much  differing  in  size,  tiiat  led 
to  the  particular  naming  of  the  three  treatises.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  see 
what  traces  of  an  editorial  hand  the  Nicomachean  treatise 
exhibits. 

Leading  straight  on  with  this  object  in  view,  we  arrive 
at  the  end  of  Book  IV.  without  having  our  suspicions 
aroused,  or  our  attention  arrested,  by  any  symptoms  of  inter- 
polation.    All  might  very  £urly  be  considered  to  have  been 
vnritten  consecutively  by  the  same  hand.     But  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Book  IV.  we  come  to  a  check.     This  chapter 
ought  to  have  treated  of  the  two  virtuous  feelings.  Modesty 
and  Indignation.     But  the  latter  of  these  is  left  out,  and  the 
discussion  on  the  former  is  unfim'shed.     What  is  apparently 
an  ingenious  editorial  interpolation  of  two  lines  and  a  half 
serves  here  to  wind  up  Book  IV.  and  to  connect  it  with 
Books  V.  and  VII.     After  the  statement  that  Modesty  can- 
not be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  a  virtue,  it  is  here  added : 
*  Neither  is  Continence  a  virtue,  but  a  sort  of  mixed  quality. 
We  shall  treat  of  it  subsequently ;  at  present  let  us  speak  of 
Justice.'     And  then  Book  V.  opens  with   the  sentence: 
^  But  about  Justice  and  Injustice  we   must  consider  with 
what  sort  of  actions  they  are  concerned,  and  what  sort  of  a 
mean  state  is  Justice,  and  between  what  extremes  the  Just 
is  a  mean.' 

The  three  books,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  which  follow  are  conmion 
to  both  the  Nicamachecm  and  the  Eudemdan  treatise,  and 
their  authorship  is  a  question  to  be  discussed  presently ;  but 
looking  at  the  composition  of  the  three  books  externally 
there  is  nothing  primd  fade  to  prevent  us  believing  that 
they  were  written  consecutively,  though  it  is  true  that  a  piece 
either  of  mal-arrangement  or  of  unskilful  editorship  shows 


TRACES  OP  AN  EDITORIAL  HAND. 
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itself  in  the  Ust  chapter  of  Book  V.,  which  appears  to  be 
superfluous. 

Book  VII,  ends  with  a  piece  of  editorial  joining :  *  We 
have  treated  of  Continence  and  Incontinence,  Pleasure  and 
Pain ;  it  remams  for  us  to  speak  of  Friendship.'  Book  VIII. 
begins:  *Next  in  order  after  the  foregoing  would  come 
the  investigation  of  Friendship.'  And  then  Books  VIII.  and 
IX.  are  consecutively  written  down  to  the  last  line  of  the 
latter  book,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  interpolated  by  the 
editor : — *  On  Friendship,  then,  we  have  said  our  say ;  the 
next  point  to  discuss  will  be  Pleasure.'  For  Book  X.,  which 
is  consecutive  and  complete  in  itself,  ignores  the  previous 
ending  and  commences  with  the  words  :  ^  Perhaps  it  follows 
next  to  treat  of  Pleasure.' 

These  collisions,  or  repetitions,  where  the  last  sentence 
of  one  book  is  ignored  or  repeated  by  the  first  sentence  of 
the  succeeding  book,  are  not  only  in  themselves  highly  in- 
artistic, but  they  are  not  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle.^  In 
the  Eudemian  Ethics  the  same  sort  of  collision  occurs  be- 
tween Books  I.  and  II.,  Books  III.  and  IV.,  and  Books  VI. 
and  VII.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  awkwardness 
quite  so  glaring  as  in  the  transition  between  Books  VII.-VIII., 
IX.^X.  of  the  NicomcLcheams.     It  seems,  however,  allowable 


**  No  instanee  of  this  sort -of  thing 
occnn  all  through  the  Organon^  the 
Phf/sieSf  the  treatise  Om  the  Heavens, 
that  On  the  Saul,  that  On  the  Genera- 
Hon  of  Animals,  or  the  History  of 
Animals, — that  is  to  say,  all  through 
the  more  finished  of  Aristotle's  com- 
positions. In  the  MetajphysUss,  which 
are  known  to  have  been  left  incom- 
plete, there  is  a  repetition  in  the  h^.- 
ginning  of  Book  VI.  of  the  words  at 
the  end  of  Book  V.  In  the  Politics 
(also  unfinished)   the  beginning   of 


Book  II.  repeats  to  some  extent  the 
end  of  Book  I.  And  in  the  Rhetoric, 
the  third  book  of  which  seems  incom- 
plete, the  opening  of  that  third  book 
repeats  a  long  sentence  from  the  end 
of  Book  II.  We  cannot  say  that  in 
either  of  these  cases  the  writing  had 
received  the  last  hand  of  Aristotle. 
He  probably,  in  each  case,  began  the 
latter  book  in  forgetfalness  of  the  end 
of  the  former  one,  and  neyer  revised 
the  writing  as  a  whole. 
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to  conjecture  that  Eudemus  first  set  the  example  of  this  mode 
of  writing,  according  to  which  each  book  or  section  of  a  trea- 
tise takes,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  start,  and  recapitulates  in  its 
opening  sentence  the  point  in  the  discussion  which  had  been 
arrived  at.  This  looks  very  like  a  reminiscence  of  oral  lec- 
tures. Supposing  a  book  to  coincide  in  matter  and  in  length 
with  an  oral  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
the  lecturer  concluding  his  address  for  the  day  by  saying : 
'  I  have  now  given  you  my  views  on  Friendship,  the  next 
subject  in  our  course  will  be  Pleasure ; '  and  then  the  follow- 
ing day  he  would  quite  naturally  open  his  lecture  with  the 
words,  *  The  next  subject  in  our  course  is  Pleasure.'  And 
it  is  comprehensible  that  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  accus- 
tomed to  oral  endings  and  beginnings  of  this  kind,  should 
have  inappropriately  applied  them  to  the  divisions  of  literary 
composition.  Eudemus  having  exhibited  this  practice,  Nico- 
machus  (or  the  imknown  editor,  whoever  he  was)  appears  to 
have  adopted  it  with  the  view  of  giving  unity  to  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  treatise  put  together  by  him,  or  arranged,  or 
revised. 

If  these  joinings  at  the  ends  respectively  of  Book  IV., 
Book  VII.,  and  Book  IX.  be  considered  to  be  editorial  inter- 
polations, they  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Nicoman 
chean  Ethics  are  made  up  of  four  separate  portions,  written 
at  different  times  from  each  other,  and  yet  having  all  a 
common  scope  and  a  reference  to  a  common  ground  plan 
previously  sketched  out  for  a  system  of  morals  in  which  each 
portion  was  (more  or  less  roughly)  adapted  to  find  its  place. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  there  was  a  theory — but  this  has  been 
now  abandoned — ^that  the  work  was  resolvable  into  small 
isolated  tracts,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Diogenes,  and  which  had  been  amalgamated  by  an  editor  into 
the  treatise  as  we  now  possess  it.     Such  names  as  the  follow- 
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ing  suggested  this  hypothesis :  Ilipl  hucauoixwris  S.  mpl 
iJSoi^*  a'.  irapX  rayaOoO  y.  trepX  <^k\id9  a\  riduc&v  a\  wtpl 
ij&)i/^f  o' (repeated).  irtpliKOvalov a\  dicM (f>CKiKaX  ff ,  inpl 
huccUtov  ff.  Some  colour  was  given  to  the  notion  that  these 
separate  works,  or  opuacvXa^  were  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  were  afterwards  put  together,  by 
the  peculiar  separate  treatment  which  Aristotle  gave  to  the 
Voluntary,  Friendship,  and  Pleasure,  when  dealing  with  these 
subjects  in  the  course  of  his  system.  But  the  impression  of 
organic  unity  which  the  work  leaves  upon  the  mind,  dispels 
the  idea  that  the  parts  can  have  been,  in  the  way  suggested, 
prior  to  the  whole.  We  see  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  was 
present  to  the  author's  mind  at  starting,  and  was  carried  out 
to  the  end,  and  that  all  the  parts  were  worked  out  in  sub- 
ordination to  this  general  plan.  Of  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  Catalogue  we  know  nothing  certain,  but  we  have  en- 
deavoured (above,  page  14)  to  form  a  probable  conception  of 
their  nature.  And  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  highly  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  correspond  with  any  part  of  the  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Aristotle. 

We  give  up,  then,  the  attempt  to  resolve  the  NicoTnachean 
Ethics  into  a  congeries  of  minor  works.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  allow  that  there  are  internal  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  work,  though  conceived  as  a  whole,  was  not 
executed  all  together  at  one  time.  We  have  already  seen 
traces  of  an  editor  putting  together  four  separate  portions  : 
let  us  now  examine  these.  The  first  portion  (Books  I.-IV.) 
starts  the  question.  What  is  the  End-in-itself  or  Practical 
chief  good  ?  gets  an  answer  involving  the  term  Virtue ;  then 
by  the  analytical  process  is  led  on  to  a  theory  of  the  function 
and  nature  of  Virtue ;  then,  as  its  definition  brings  in  a  term 
indicating  deliberate  action  of  the  Will,  this  is  analytically 
followed  up,  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  Voluntary  in  its 
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various  forms  (probably  written  for  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies) is  introduced,  and  then  the  law  of  Virtue,  as  a  state  of 
balance,  is  exemplified  in  application  to  all  the  separate  vir- 
tues, recognised  as  such  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  fisur  we  see 
Aristotle  to  have  written ;  if  he  wrote  further  his  MS.  at  this 
point  was  mutilated,  and  something  was  lost.  Or,  he  may, 
from  some  cause,  have  put  aside  his  writing  at  this  point, 
while,  in  the  meantime,  he  took  up  the  working  out  of  his 
ethical  system  firom  another  starting  place.  This  first  por- 
tion (Books  I.-IY.)  remained,  at  all  events,  analytically  con- 
secutive, and  almost  complete  in  itself — with  the  exception 
that  in  four  places  it  postponed  certain  matters  for  future 
enquiry ;  namely,  I.  v.  7  defers  the  consideration  of  the  phi- 
losophic life  in  respect  of  its  capacity  for  producing  happi- 
ness ;  I.  vii.  7  promises  a  renewed  discussion  on  the  question 
within  what  limits  a  man's  independent  happiness  is  affected 
by  social  relationships;  n.  vii.  16  indicates  that  a  separate 
disquisition  is  to  be  expected  on  Justice,  divided  into  two 
species ;  u.  ii.  2  promises  an  account  of  the  Bight  Law  as 
given  by  the  Intellect  {opOof  \6yos)  and  its  relation  to  the 
different  virtues. 

The  imfinished  last  few  lines  of  Book  IV.  are  eked  out  by 
an  editorial  allusion,  and  then  follow  Books  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.,  of  which  we  may  say  at  once  that  they  were  either 
written  at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  different  vein,  by  Aristotle ; 
or  else  they  were  the  work  of  Eudemus,  in  whose  Ethics^ 
verbatt/in^  they  reappear. 

Leaving  this  question,  for  the  moment,  in  abeyance,  we 
proceed  to  the  third  portion  of  the  Nicoraachea/n,  Ethics^ 
namely,  the  treatise  on  Friendship  contained  in  Books  VIII. 
and  IX.  The  only  evidence  for  this  having  been  composed 
quite  separately — that  is  to  say,  that  Book  X.,  commencing 
with  the  treatise  on  Pleasure,  was  not  a  consecutive  part  of 
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the  same  composition — is  fomid  in  that  Httle  line  which 
finishes  Book  IX«,  and  which  makes  the  beginning  of  Book 
X.  read  so  awkwardly  (see  above,  p.  43).  But  this  by  itself 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  such  an  hypothesis,  for 
the  editor  might  have  introduced  this,  out  of  mere  £sdse  taste, 
into  a  perfectly  consecutive  writing  of  Aristotle's,  through 
unwillingness  to  see  a  Book  concluded  ^  with  a  fragment  of 
poetical  quotation,  thus : — *  Whence  the  saying, 

"  Grood  you  will  learn  from  the  good." ' 

And  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  same  editor  introduced  a 
similarly  imnecessary  tag  to  wind  up  Book  VIII.  (see  viii.  xiv. 
4  and  note).  There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  separateness 
about  the  treatise  on  Friendship,  for  in  three  places  (viii. 
ix.  I,  vui.  xiii.  i,  ix.  iii.  i)  it  uses  the  phrase  h  dfy^S,  ^at 
the  outset,'  in  reference  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Book  VIII., 
which  shows  that  Aristotle  in  these  passages  only  carried 
back  his  mind  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  piece  of 
writing.  Again,  when  he  commences  by  describing  Friend- 
ship as  *a  sort  of  virtue,  or  implying  virtue,'  he  ignores 
altogether  that  more  superficial  quality  which  he  had  men- 
tioned in  his  list  of  the  virtues  {Eth.  Nic.  n.  vii.  13)  under 
the  name — Friendship.  This  would  suggest  that  Aristotle 
had  taken  up  the  present  subject  at  some  little  interval  after 
writing  his  first  ethical  book,  and  indeed,  while  writing  these 
pages,  seems  to  have  had  his  mind  very  much  concentrated 
upon  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  which  occur  in  the  Lysis 
of  Plato,  and  to  the  solutions  of  which  he  brought  his  own 
analytic  method  and  philosophical  forms.  At  the  same  time, 
while  writing  this  treatise  to  some  extent  in  a  separate  way. 


**  That  Aristotle  was  not  averse  to 
such  endings  we  see  from  the  con- 
clusion of  Book  XI.   of  the  Jtfeto- 
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he  evidently  wrote  it  to  form  part  of  his  ethical  system.  The 
very  first  words  of  Book  VIII.  show  this,  for  he  says,  *  After 
this,  it  would  follow  to  treat  of  Friendship,  for  it  is  a  sort  of 
virtue,  or  implies  virtue.'  And  besides  general  expressions 
of  the  author's  purpose  to  confine  himself  to  an  ethical  point 
of  view  (see  vin.  i.  7,  ix.  ii.  2),  we  find  two  direct  references 
to  the  earlier  books  of  the  Ethics  (compare  ix.  iz.  5  with 
Mh.  Nic.  I.  viii.  13,  and  ix.  iv.  2  with  m.  iv.  5). 

A  reference  forward  to  Book  X.,  which  occurs  in  u.  ix.  8, 
cannot  be  with  absolute  certainty  pronounced  to  be  an  inter- 
polation. And  there  is  a  reference  back  from  x.  ix.  i  to 
these  books.  Book  IX.  is  written  in  Aristotle's  best  manner 
and  in  the  same  tone  as  Book  X.  So,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  awkward  joining  between  Books  IX.  and  X* 
does  not  indicate  a  break  in  the  MS.,  but  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  editorial  officiousness  in  dealing  with  a  continuous 
piece. 

If  so,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  are  resolved  not  into  four, 
but  into  three  portions — namely,  the  earlier  books,  the  dis- 
puted middle  books,  and  the  three  concluding  books  taken  as 
a  whole.  Book  X.  rounds  ofif  the  treatise ;  it  answers  in  the 
most  decisive  way  the  question  started  at  the  commencement 
of  Book  I,,  and  Aristotle  then  says  (x.  ix.  i),  that  *  having 
sufi&ciently  treated  in  outline  of  Happiness,  the  Virtues, 
Friendship,  and  Pleasure,  his  design  might  be  considered 
to  have  been  completed,'  but  that  for  the  realisation  of  all 
which  he  has  indicated  social  institutions,  both  private  and 
public,  will  be  required ;  and  he  thus  ends  his  Ethics  with  a 
transition  to  the  Politics. 

That  Aristotle,  in  summing  up  what  he  thought  might 
be  considered  a  complete  ethical  system,  should  have  spe- 
cified the  leading  topics  of  Books  I.-IV.  and  VIII.-X.  of 
his  treatise,  and  should  have  omitted  any  mention  of  the 
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sabjects  dealt  with  in  Books  V.-VIL,  seems  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  prove  that,  at  all  events  when  he  was  writing  Book 
X.,  he  had  not  written  the  disputed  middle  books.  Another 
argument  in  the  same  direction  is,  that  while  the  three 
concluding  books  of  the  Ethics  refer  abundantly  to  Books 
L-IV.,  they  never  make  a  single  reference  to  Books  V.-VII., 
though  there  was  much  opportunity  for  their  doing  so.  For 
instance  it  seems  peculiar  that  in  all  which  is  said  about 
Justice  in  Book  VIII.,  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  the 
discussions  of  Book  Y.,  and  that  contemplation  {Oitapia) 
should  be  treated  of  in  Book  X.,  without  any  recapitulation 
of  what  was  said  of  the  nature  of  Philosophic  Wisdom 
{awl>ia)  in  Book  VI.  That  the  treatise  on  Pleasure  could 
have  been  written  as  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Book  X., 
if  Aristotle  had  previously  written  that  other  treatise  on  the 
^ame  subject  for  what  was  to  form  Book  VII.  of  the  same 
work,  is  utterly  impossible. 

These  observations  are  the  first  which  strike  us  with 
reference  to  that  middle  portion  of  the  Mcomachean  Ethics 
which  we  have  hitherto  left  unconsidered.  Aristotle  had 
not  written  it,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  what  were  to  be 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  treatise.  Yet  while  he 
¥rrote  these,  he  cannot  have  considered  his  work,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  to  have  been  finished.  For  he  had 
given  promises  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  which  were  as  yet 
unfulfilled*  We  have  seen  how  {Eth.  n.  vii.  i6)  he  had 
promised  a  s^>arate  discussion  ^  on  the  two  kinds  of  Justice, 
and  in  what  sense  each  of  these  might  be  considered  to  be 
a  mean  state.'  Now  we  might  conjecture  what  actuaUy 
occurred  to  have  been  this : — ^Aristotle  went  on  writing  about 
the  different  virtues  until  he  came  to  the  place  where  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  discuss  the 
nature  of  Justice.     But  here  the  thought  entered  his  mind 
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to  what  an  extent  Justioe  was  externally  determined,  that  is 
to  say,  was  dependent  on  social  and  political  conceptions* 
He  perhaps  felt,  like  Plato,  that  to  treat  of  Justice  was  to 
treat  of  Society.  At  all  events,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
he  resolved  to  defer  the  special  consideration  of  Justice,  till 
he  could  give  his  mind  to  it  in  connection  with  the  more 
purely  political  part  of  the  investigations  before  him*  For 
he  does  not  separate  ethics  from  politics,  but  calls  ethics 
from  the  outset  ^  a  sort  of  politics.'  Laying  aside,  then,  his 
discussion  of  the  Virtues  before  he  had  completed  it  by  a 
discussion  on  Justice,  he  went  on  with  his  ethical  system  at 
a  point  where  he  could  see  his  way  beforehand,  and  proceeded 
to  analyse  Friendship,  and  afterwards  Pleasure,  and  the  Su- 
preme G-ood,  as  identified  with  Contemplation.  When  these 
matters  were  worked  out,  he  probably  still  deferred  the 
ethical  investigation  of  Justice,  and  went  on,  after  an  in- 
terval, to  the  composition  of  his  Politics.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  thrown  out,  in  Book  VIII.,  many  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions on  Justice  and  Political  Constitutions,  which  were 
afterwards  matured  in  the  Politioa. 

The  PoUtica  of  Aristotle  have  come  down  to  us  as  quite 
an  unfinished  work,  and  the  question  then  arises,  Did  he  ever 
go  back  to  finish  his  Ethics  by  supplying  the  middle  part  ? 
We  may  fairly  conjecture  that  he  had  not  only  settled  in  his 
own  mind  pretty  much  what  this  middle  part  should  consist 
of,  but  had  also  orally  imparted  this  to  his  school,  to  whom 
he  may  even  have  entrusted  to  some  extent  the  working  out 
of  his  views.  But  the- question  is,  Did  Aristotle  himself  ever 
fill  up  by  his  own  writing  the  Idcuna  which  he  had  left  in 
his  Ethics  f  Some  think  that  this  point  is  settled  at  once  by 
apparent  references  to  Eth*  Nic.  V.  vi.  vii.  to  be  found  in 
the  PoUtics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  passages 
are: — 
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(1)  PoL  XL  ii.  4.  AioTrgp  to  urov  ro  caninmrovOo^  a<S>^H 
rctf  ir6\8i9,  &<nrep  h  roh  ridncois  zXprjfra^  irporspov* 

(2)  PoL  in.  ix.  3.  e5<rr*  hret  ro  Sitcaioy  ricip,  Kcd  St^^pfirai 
rov  airbv  rpimov  M  rs  r&v  irparffidrtov  Koi  oh,  KoBdirsp  alprj^ 
rat  irpompov  iv  roU  ^Oucoh. 

(3)  PoL  in.  xii.  I.  SoksI  Sm  iraaw  Xaov  ri,  ro  Sixaiov  stvai 
Kol  fiaxpi  ji  rwo9  OfAoXoyouai  roh  Karh  ^CKoao^Uav  Xiyois,  h 
oh  Suopurrai  irepl  r&v  ^0i/e&v  *  rl  yctp  Koi  rial  rb  hUaiov  koX 
Btip  roh  laoii  icov  slval  if>aaiv. 

(4)  Metaphya.  i.  i.  17.  E^to^  pip  oiv  iv  roh  *H0ucoh 
rb  SuKf>opd  rt/yris  KoiX  hrum^fjLTji  zeal  r&v  a\Xa)v  r&v  op^sv&v  * 
o5  S  Iviica  vvv  iroiovpada  rov  \6yov,  tout'  iariv,    ic.t.X. 

At  first  sight  these  four  passages  might  seem  to  furnish 
powerful  evidence  in  favour  of  the  disputed  books  having 
been  written  by  Aristotle  himself,  but  a  closer  examination 
of  them  greatly  diminishes  the  force  of  their  testimony* 
No.  (1)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Eth.  Nic.  v.  v.  6,  but  it  does 
not  even  agree  with  it.  For  while  PoL  n.  ii.  4  says  that 
*  equal  retaliation  preserves  the  State,'  Eth.  Nic.  v.  v.  6  says 
that  ^  Betaliation  is  a  bond  of  union  provided  that  it  be  on 
principles  not  of  eqiudity,  but  of  proportion.'  In  fact  the 
remarks  on  Betaliation  in  the  Ethics  have  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  development  and  improvement  of  those  in  the 
Politics.  And  the  same  impression  is  produced  by  com- 
paring No.  (2)  with  Eth.  Nic.  v.  iii.  4,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
quote.  The  latter  passage  discusses  the  law  of  Distribution 
in  States  (though  a  purely  political  question)  with  additional 
refinements  beyond  what  we  find  in  the  Politics.  But  if  in- 
ternal evidence  of  this  kind  leads  us  to  think  that  Book  V. 
(as  it  stands)  of  the  Ethics  was  written  later  than  the  Politics 
and  was  partly  based  on  them,  what  becomes  of  these  sup- 
posed references  in  the  Politics  to  that  Book  ?  In  a  question 
of  the  kind  internal  evidence,  resting  on  the  character  of  the 
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the  thought  in  one  treatise  as  compared  with  that  in  another 
treatise  must  always  prevail  over  evidence  consisting  in  a  few 
isolated  words,  which  might  most  naturally  have  been  inter- 
polated. And  against  this  as  a  canon  of  Aristotelian  criticism 
it  is  of  no  use  to  point  to  a  coneenaiis  of  MSS.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  not  only  shared 
¥dth  other  ancient  writings  all  the  risks  of  corruption  from 
the  vagaries  of  successive  copyists,  from  the  Christian  era  till 
the  invention  of  printing, — but  also  had  in  many  cases  pre- 
viously gone  through  two  distinct  processes  of  editing,  first 
by  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  soon  after  his  death,  and  secondly 
by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  about  50  b.c.  Appeal  to  MSS. 
therefore,  unless  we  could  get  MSS.  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  can  never,  in  such  a  question,  be  final.  Applying  these 
considerations  to  the  passages  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  belief  that  the  words  ^  as  has  before  been  said  in 
the  Ethics^  in  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  are,  in  each  case,  the  inter- 
polated addition  of  either  an  editor  or  a  copyist.  Looking 
to  passage  No.  (3)  we  find  that  it  contains  no  reference  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  Ethics,  but  only  an  assertion  that,  with 
r^;ard  to  justice,  people  in  general  **  agree  to  a  certain  extent 
with  those  theories  which  have  been  formed  by  philosophers 
upon  ethical  subjects. 

Passage  No.  (4)  undoubtedly  refers  either  to  Eth.  Nic. 
Book  VI.,  or  else — supposing  that  book  to  have  been  written 
by  Eudemus — ^to  some  lost  book  which  bore  the  same  rela- 
.  tion  to  that  book  which  the  Nicomachea/n  Ethics  generally 
bear  to  the  Eudemian.  The  passage  refers  to  a  comparison 
between  Wisdom,  Art,  and  Science,  as  having  been  made  *  in 


'*  This  passage  might  be  compared 
with  Eth,  Nic.  I.  4.  2,  where  it  is  said 
that '  refined  thinkers  and  the  many 
are  both  agreed  in  giving  the  name 
of  Happiness  to  the  highest  of  prac- 


tical goods/  *Ord/iari  fi^w  ohf  cx^^" 
^h  r&r  ir\€iff T»i^  dfioXoyttrat '  r^y  yhp 
tliiaifwrttuf  Ktd  ol  iroKKoi  ical  oi  xopf  c^rcf 
Xiyowrip, 
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the  EthicSj  but  this  does  not  necessarily  identify  Book  VI. 
as  we  now  have  it.  The  words  might  equally  well  apply  to 
the  original  section  of  the  MhicSy  now  lost,  of  which  Book 
VI.  was  a  sort  of  paraphrase.  We  are  left  to  internal  evi- 
dence in  deciding  which  of  the  two  cases  seems  the  more 
probable.  The  passage  itself  even  if  written  by  Aristotle 
would  only  prove  that  something  answering  to  Book  VL  had 
been  composed  by  him  for  his  Ethics,  But  there  is  another 
hypothesis  possible  with  regard  to  this  passage,  which  we 
cannot  forbear  suggesting,  even  though  we  should  be  charged 
with  temerity  for  so  doing.  It  is  this : — ^We  have  seen  above 
(page  30)  that  a  tradition  is  recorded  by  Asclepius  to  the 
effect  that  Eudemus  had  the  MS.  of  the  Metaphysica  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of 
the  work,  and  kept  it  back,  and  finally  edited  it,  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle,  completing  parts  of  it  by  introducing 
extracts  from  other  of  Aristotle's  writings.  This  tradition 
suggests  the  idea  of  considerable  liberty  of  editorship  ;  and 
if  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  Eudemus 
may  have  introduced  the  whole  of  this  passage  from  Etpr)Ta$ 
fih  oSv  down  to  irovqruc&v  fjLoXKop,  in  express  reference  to  his 
own  account  of  <ro<f>ia  (written  originally  for  his  own  Ethics^ 
but  afterwards  incorporated  also  with  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle), 
and  with  the  object  of  reconciling  the  differences  between 
that  account  and  the  description  of  (xo<pla  to  be  given  in  the 
Metaphysics^  and  of  indicating  that  the  point  of  view  in 
the  two  accounts  was  different,  since  in  the  Metaphysics  the 
term  ao<f>ia  was  to  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense,  merely  as 
the  science  of  causes.  ^  The  passage  contains  the  words, 
*  the  reason  for  our  at  present  treating  of  the  subject,  is,  &c.,' 
and  these  are  naturally  thought  to  be  the  words  of  Aristotle, 


••  See  note  on  Eth.  vi.  vii.  3. 
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speaking  in  his  own  person.  But  they  may,  quite  possibly, 
have  been  the  words  of  Eudemus,  speaking  in  the  person  of 
the  Peripatetic  School.  The  work  of  that  school  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  co-operative,  and  the  results  of  it  to 
have  been  treated  as  conmion  property. 

(5)  There  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Politics  (iv.  xi. 
3)  which  is  thought  by  some  to  guarantee  the  Aristotelian 
genuineness  of  the  most  disputed  part  in  the  Disputed  Books, 
— the  treatise  on  Pleasure  at  the  end  of  Eth*  Nic.  Book  VII. 
It  runs  thus : — Et  yap  kolKms  Ip  rots  ffiiKoh  etfnjrcu  to  top 
svialfiova  filov  elvcu  top  tear  dpsrifp  apsfiirSSiarop^  fisaoTfjra 
Si  Ttfv  apenjp,  top  fii<Tov  avarficaiop  filop  atvai  fiiXriaTOP,  This 
place  is  trimnphantly  claimed  as  referring  to  Eth.  Nic.  vn. 
xii.  3,  and  vii.  xiii.  2,  since  in  no  other  part  of  the  NioO' 
machean  Ethics  does  the  word  apefim-6SKrro9  occur.  It  may 
not  occur — ^yet  still  a  further  examination  of  the  passage 
above  quoted  will  show  that  it  does  not  necessarily  refer  to 
Eth.  Nic.  Book  VII.,  and  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  task  of 
trying  the  whole  case  by  internal  evidence.  The  premiss  of 
the  argument  in  the  PoUtica  consists  in  a  summary  of  con- 
clusions drawn  from  Books  I.,  II.,  and  X.  of  Eth,  Nic.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  elsewhere  in  the 
Politics  uses  the  results  arrived  at  in  his  Ethics^  we  learn 
with  what  a  free  hand,  and  in  what  a  large  manner  he  deals 
with  them,  often  summing  up  in  a  word  or  two,  and  stating 
in  a  better  way,  conclusions  which  he  had  before  laboriously 
attained.  The  same  has  been  done  here,  and  by  the  word 
dpsfnr6Bnrro9  he  sums  up  all  that  he  had  said  about  Happiness 
being  riXeio^y  and  all  the  subsidiary  discussions  about  the 
filo9  Ti\su)9,  and  the  necessity  for  favourable  circumstances, 
because  the  want  of  these  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  x.  12)  kfiiroSi^si  ttoX- 
\cu9  hep/yelaiB.  (See  also  Eth.  Nic,  i.  viii.  15.)  In  one 
word  he  here  expresses  all  this,  and  says  that  *  the  Happy 
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life  is  an  nnimpeded  life  in  accordance  with  virtue.'  He  is 
not  referring  at  all  to  Book  VII.,  but  is  stating  with  a  new 
formula  the  conclusions  of  Book  I.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  of  the  Disputed  Books,  who  is  throughout  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  PoUtica  of  Aristotle,  seizes  on  this  new  word, 
aP8fA'ir68urro9,  and  uses  it  in  the  places  mentioned,  giving 
MfTfiia  apifA7r6BiaT09  as  his  definition  of  Pleasure. 

This  seems  a  fisur  more  probable  account  of  the  relation 
between  PoL  iv.  xi.  3  and  Mh,  Nic.  vii.  xii.  3,  ziii  2  than  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  former  passage  was  written  in 
reference  to  the  latter  ones,  which  were  only  concerned  with 
Pleasure,  and  not  with  '  the  Happy  Life'  at  alL 

It  appears,  then,  so  fax  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  external  evidence  in  the  shape  of  undoubted  re- 
ferences to  Books  v.,  VI.,  VU.  of  Eth.  Nic  made  by  Aristotle 
himself  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  to  establish  their 
genuineness.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  what  can  be  gathered 
as  to  this  point  from  an  examination  of  the  books  them- 
selves. They  are  found  in  both  the  Nicomachean  and  the 
Evdemian  treatise.  The  question  is,  to  which  treatise  they 
originally  belonged  ?  And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is, 
that  if  these  Disputed  Books  be  read  as  iv.,  v.,  vi.  of  the 
Eudemian  Ethics,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  interferes 
with  the  continuity  of  that  work ;  the  books  appear  as  if  in 
their  natural  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  read  as  v.,  vi.,  vn. 
of  the  Nicomachecm  Ethics,  that  treatise  is  at  once  marred  by 
many  irr^ularities :  first,  by  the  appearance  of  two  separate 
discussions  on  Pleasure,  quite  irrespective  of  each  other; 
seoandt/y,  by  a  system  of  forced  joinings  of  which  the  result 
is,  that  Aristotle  is  made  to  say  (vii.  xiv.  9),  *  Having  treated 
of  Pleasure,  we  may  now  treat  of  Friendship ;'  and  a  few 
pages  later  (ix.  xii.  4),  *  Having  treated  of  Friendship,  it 
follows  for  us  to  treat  of  Pleasure ;'  thirdly,  by  a  strange 
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ignoring  in  Books  VIII.-X.  of  matters  discussed  in  Books 
V.  and  VI.,  to  which  it  would  have  seemed  natural  to  refer- 

We  next  proceed  to  note  the  references  backwards  made 
in  these  three  books,  and  an  examination  of  these  shows 
that  they  correspond  more  closely  with  places  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Evdemian  Ethics,  than  to  similar  places  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Nicomachean  treatise  (compare  EtK 
Nic.^  V.  i.  2  with  Eth.  End.  in.  v.  1-3  ;  Eth.  Nic.  v.  viiL  3 
with  Eth.  End.  u.  viii.  10,  and  u.  ix«  i ;  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  L  i 
with  Eth.  End.  n.  v.  i ;  Eth.  Nic.  n.  i.  4  with  Eth.  Eud.  u. 
iv.  1 ;  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  viii.  i  with  Eth.  Eud.  i.  viii.  18 ;  Eth. 
Nic.  VI.  xii.  10  with  Eth.  Eud.  n.  xL  4;  Eth.  Nic.  vn.  iv. 
2  and  vn.  vii.  i  with  Eth.  Eud.  m.  ii  6 ;  Eth.  Nic  vn.  xi. 
I  with  Eth.  Eud.  I.  V.  11;  Eth.  Nic.  vn.  xi.  2  with  Eth. 
Eud.  n.  iv.  2-4 ;  Eth.  Nic.  vn.  xiv.  i  with  Eth.  Eud.  i.  v. 

II). 

We  have  seen  above  (page  46)  that  Aristotle  promised 
{Eth.  Nic.  II.  vii.  16)  to  treat  *  of  the  two  kinds  of  Justice, 
and  in  what  sense  each  of  these  is  a  mean  state,'  and  (n.  iL 
2)  to  treat  ^  of  the  Bight  Law,  and  its  relation  to  the  different 
virtues.'  These,  however,  are  general  promises,  and  are  only 
to  a  certain  extent  fulfilled  in  Books  V.  and  VI.  Much  more 
particular  promises  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evdemian  Ethics. 
See  n.  x.  19,  where  after  speaking  of  the  legal  distinction 
between  voluntary  and  deliberate  acts,  the  writer  says,  oXX^ 
irspl  fiip  Toxnonv  ipavfiep  iv  r§  wepl  t&p  iiKamv  hrur/eiyjrei,  and 
this  promise  is  exactly  carried  out  in  Eth.  Nic.  v.  viii  6-12. 
Again,  in  Eth.  Eud.  n.  v.  8  it  is  said,  ris  S^  6  op6o9  7ioyo9y 
tcaX  irpos  rii/a  Bit  8pov  airopkhrovras  TJrfUV  to  fiiaov^  wrrspov 


^  The  words  Eth,  Nic.  are  used, 
here  and  subsequently,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conrenience,  to  indicate  those 
books  which  now  stand  as  v.,  vi.,  tu., 


in  the  Nioomaekean  treatise,  not  as 
giving  an  opinion  that  they  originally 
so  stood ;  for,  of  course,  the  contrary 
conclusion  is  being  pointed  at 
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hr$ategirriov,  which  minutely  and  verbally  corresponds  with 
Eth.  Nic.  VI.  i.  1-3.  Again,  Eth.  Eud.  i.  viii.  17-18  gives 
a  very  precise  anticipation  of  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  viii.  1-4 ;  the 
words  are,*'il<rr«  toOt*  Ai/  ilr}  avro  ro  ar^aBov  to  TtKo9  r&v 
dvOpdm^  irpoKT&v.  Tovro  S'  Ifrrl  to  vtto  ttjiv  levplav  ircur&v. 
ASrrf  S*  IotI  woXirueff  koX  ohcovofiiidi  icaX  ^poyrjais,  Aia<f>ipova'i 
f^iip  airiu  at  S^iis  wpo^  rhs  aXKas  r^  tomvtcu  alvat'  irpof  S* 
aXkqKai  it  rt  iut^povaiVy  tarspov  Xsfcriov.  Eth.  Eud,  m. 
viL  ID,  by  the  words  fori  7^/5,  Aawsp  'Ktxj9i]<T8T(u  ihmpoy^ 
iKcumj  TTW^  apiTTf  teal  <l>vasi  koI  SXKms  /Jberit,  ^povriaw>Si  anti- 
cipates that  doctrine  about  the  raw  material  of  virtue  being 
completed  by  conjunction  with  Thought,  which  is  given  in 
Eth.  Nic.  VI.  xiii.,  but  of  which^no  trace  appears  in 
the  earlier  Nioomachecm  books.  In  11.  xi.  i  the  Eudemian 
writer  after  starting  the  question  whether  it  is  the  province 
of  Virtue  to  keep  the  Will  straight,  or  the  Beason  straight, 
says  that  the  latter  is  the  province  of  Continence.  "Etm  S* 
aprrif  xal  iyKpdreia  trepov.  Aixriov  B*  varepov  irspl  avr&Vy 
lirel  icois  yi  Boksi  tov  TiAyov  opBov  wapt^siv  ^  aperrfy  tovto 
aXrtov.  He  says  that  people  confound  Continence  with  Virtue, 
and  that  he  must  show  the  distinction  between  them.  The 
discussion  is  taken  up  again  in  Eth.  Nic.  vii.  i.  4.  That 
Virtue  keeps  straight  the  Will  and  the  conception  of  the  End 
to  be  aimed  at,  is  a -characteristic  Eudemian  doctrine,  which 
reappears  in  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  xii.  8,  but  this  is  a  refinement  in 
psychology  not  to  be  met  with  in  Aristotle's  imdoubted 
ethical  books.  There  is  no  promise  of  a  discussion  upon 
Continence  or  Incontinence  in  Eth.  Nic,  i.  iv.  The  inter- 
polated words  (iv.  ix.  8)  Ovk  S<m  S*  oiS*  ij  iy/cpaTSia  dpm], 
aXXd  TA»  fiucTii'  &*x^iJ<rfiTat  Si  wspl  ainrJ9  iv  roh  itrrspop  are 
apparently  an  editorial  attempt  to  weld  together  Aristotle's 
original  conclusions  with  subsequent  Peripatetic  develop- 
ments.     On  the  other  hand,  Eth.  Eud.   iii.   ii.    3   gives 
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valuable  indication  of  the  ambigoity  of  the  term  aico\a<ria 
(which  has  a  different  meaning  in  the  table  of  the  Virtoes  and 
in  Eth.  Nic.  Ta.\  and  then  ni.  ii.  1 5  promises  a  more  exact 
discussion  on  the  class  of  pleasures  with  which  Intemperance 
is  concerned :  *Aicpifii<mpov  Si  irtpl  rov  yivinn  r&v  ijSop&v 
hrrcu  Suuptriop  iv  roh  Xeyofiivois  icrspop  ir%p\  k^teparsla^  /col 
axpaalof.  This  is  fulfilled  in  Eth.  Nic  yn.  iv.  Finally, 
there  is  in  Eth.  Eud.  i.  v.  1 1  a  passage  which  refers  us 
forward  to  the  treatise  on  Pleasure  at  the  end  of  Eth.  Nic 
vn.,  and  at  the  same  time  sketches  out  the  intermediate 
subjects  to  be  treated  of.  After  discussing  the  Three  lives 
(political,  philosophical,  and  voluptuary),  the  writer  says, 
Totncoy  S*  ^  fuv  trepX  t^  awfiara  koI  rhs  anoXavanf  iJSom/, 
Kol  rls  KoX  voia  nf  jlvmu  koI  Bih  tlvt^Vj  die  aSrjkoy,  &ar' 
ov  rltmf  tlai  Sil  (^ny  airritf  (i.e.  bodily  pleasures)  aXk*  el 
avimbwval  n  irpof  gvScufjLOvlav  fj  fA%  koI  ir&9  atnrrMltfovci,  tuii 
irirepcv,  it  iii  irpoadimtv  r^  t^v  teakAs  ffiov6s  rufos,  ravrof 
Sii  irpoadirTeiv,  fj  rovrmp  fih  SXKov  riva  rp&rrov  apdrfKfj 
icotvtovaipy  Jhspai,  V  tlahf  rjSoyaX  &*  &f  nikoff09  otovrtu  rip 
gvSalfWPa  ^v  ^Bio}9  tcaX  fiij  fiipop  a\vir<o9.  AXX^  wepi  fikp 
Tovrmp  iirrepop  hno'fcsirrioPj  irepl  S'  dperfji  leal  ^poprja&oi 
irpSnop  0Mwpri<ro}fJL8P.  The  question  here  started  is  one  not 
touched  upon  in  the  undoubted  Aristotelian  books,  namely : 
Assuming  that  there  are  higher  pleasures,  and  that  pleasure 
of  the  highest  kind  is  identical  with  Happiness  and  the  chief 
good,  is  there  no  place  left  in  a  moral  system  for  the  lower, 
or  bodily,  pleasures, — are  not  these  to  be  admitted  as  con- 
tributories  to  Happiness,  or  are  they  to  be  stigmatised  as 
absolutely  evil?  This  question  is  taken  up,  and  to  some 
extent  answered,  in  Eth.  Nic.  vii.  xiv. 

The  Disputed  Books  are  not  afterwards  alluded  to  in  the 
Nicomdchean  Ethics,  but  their  contents  are  not  without 
recognition  in  subsequent  books  of  the  Eudemicm  treatise. 
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For  instance,  see  Eth,  Eud,  vii.  x.  lo,  where  proportion  in 
Friendship  is  illustrated  by  the  joining  of  the  diagonal  of  a 
square.  This  illustration  is  worked  out  with  some  detail  in 
EtJu  Nic.  V.  V.  8 ;  it  is  here  cursorily  mentioned,  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  being  assumed  :  'O  hi  virBpex^fisvo9 
Tovpamiov  crpifpet  to  avdkoyov,  fud  icarh  BidfASTpov  crv^svyyiH 
ay.  And  the  same  chapter,  §  26,  asks,  II&9  yap  KoaHovrjaH 
yi^py^  arfcvTOTOfjLo^y  si  fiif  r^  opdKoyov  UraaOrjaeTcu  rh  tpya ; 
which  takes  us  back  to  the  discussions  on  value  and  price  in 
Eth.  Mo.  y.  V.  Eth.  End.  yiu.  iil  i.  says,  KaX  irspl  ^injf 
£'  gipr/Tcu  irolov  n  teal  ir&9  arfoOoVj  tuu  &rt  rd  tm  cLir\&9  ffiia 
icaX  KoCKiy  Kol  rd  re  anf>s&9  drfoOa  ffiicL.  This  is  a  reference 
to  Eth.  Nic  ra.  xii.,  beginning ''Ort  £'  ob  <rvfjifialp8i  Bid  ravra 
fiif  shcu  drfoSby  fM]Bi  to  apurrov^  i/e  r&pSi  SrjjKov. 

The  system  of  references  backward  and  forward,  above 
quoted,  seems  to  show  a  very  close  connection  between  the 
Disputed  Books  and  the  other  books  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics. 
But,  beside  this,  there  is  also  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  style  and  manner  of  these  Books,  and  that  which 
we  find  consistently  employed  by  the  Eudemia/n  writer. 
We  have  already  (above,  page  29)  remarked  on  his  peculiarly 
explicit  mode  of  introducing  literary  quotations,  and  this 
peculiarity  is  foimd  in  the  Disputed  Books  (See  Eth.  Nic. 
v.  ix.  I,  *As  Euripides  strangely  wrote;'  v.  ix.  7,  *As 
Homer  says  that  Glaucus  gaveto^Diomede ;'  vi.  ii.  6,  *  Where- 
fore rightly  Agathon ; '  vi-  iv.  5,  'As  also  Agathon  says;' 
VI.   vii.  2,  *As  Homer   says  in  the  Margites;'    vi.  ix.   i, 

*  Wherefore  Euripides ; '  vii.  i.  i,  *  As  Homer  has  described 
Priam  saying  of  Hector ; '  vn.  vi.  3,  *  As  Homer  says  of 
Aphrodite ; '  vil.  x.  3,  *  As  Anaxandrides  jested ; '  vn.  x.  4, 

*  As  Evenus  also  says.'  Throughout  these  Books  there  are 
only  three  verses  given  without  their  author's  name ;  one  is 
mentioned  as  *  a  proverb,'  v.  i.  15  ;  one  is  called  Hhe  prin- 
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ciple  of  BhadamanthuB,'  y.  v.  i ;  one  alone  is  giv^i  without 
name  or  note,  tii.  xiii.  5.  Even  where  there  is  no  quotation 
this  literary  explicitness  sometimes  exhibits  itself,  as  in 
vn.  ii.  7,  *  Neoptolemus  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles ; ' 
and  vn.  vii.  6,  *  The  Philoctetes  of  Theodectes  when  bitten  by 
the  snake,  or  Cercyon  in  the  Alope  of  Carcinus.'  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  seven  undoubted  ethical  books  of  Aristotle 
there  are  altogether  sixteen  places  where  verses  are  quoted, 
of  these  twelve  are  without  any  indication  of  authorship  or 
source ;  in  two  places  the  name  of  Homer  is  mentioned ;  in 
one  the  name  of  Hesiod,  and  one  couplet  is  given  as  ^  the 
Dellan  inscription.')  Taken  by  itself  this  would  be  not 
worth  mentioning,  but  when  taken  with  a  number  of  other 
things  which  all  testify  in  the  same  direction,  it  may  be 
allowed  consideration  among  the  mass  of  cumulative  evi- 
dence. 

But  fiur  more  important  than  this  is  the  agreement  of 
philosophical  phraseology  between  the  Disputed  Books  and 
the  Eudemian  Ethics,  of  which  a  striking  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  word  SpoSy  to  express  a  ^  standard,' 
*  definition,'  or '  differentiating  mark.'  This  formula  does  not 
once  occur  in  the  imdoubted  ethical  books  of  Aristotle,  but 
apparently  some  time  after  he  had  written  these  he  began 
to  write  his  Politics,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  found  out 
its  convenience  for  the  discussions  which  he  had  in  hand ; 
so,  accordingly,  in  the  Politics  Spos,  in  this  logical  sense, 
very  frequently  occurs.** 

The  Eudemian  Ethics  were  clearly  written  subsequently 
to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  writer  of  tl^m  takes  up 


«•  See  P<rf.  II.  vi.  9 :  'AAXa  ^Xriw 
Zpos  rh  <rcf^p6yms  ictd  i\tv$4pws.  n.  vii. 
16 :  tfftts  oZtt  ipurroB  Zpos  rh  /x^ 
AtNTiTcAciy  rois  Kp^lrroci,     nr.  viii.  7  : 


hpurroKpQfrlas    fthf    yiip    9pos    itpeHif 

0€pia,     And  so  on  in  about  sixteen 
similar  places. 
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the  formula  as  being  by  this  time  in  vogue  in  the  Peripatetic 
SchooL  We  have  seen  how  in  Eth.  End.  n.  v.  8  he  starts 
the  question  irpioi  riva  Ssi  ipov  aTro^Khrovras  Xiynvif  ro  fiivov^ 
^  to  what  ultimate  standard  we  ought  to  look  in  fixing  the 
mean.'  And  we  have  seen,  too,  how  in  the  last  remaining 
paragraph  of  the  work  {Eth.  Eud.  vni.  xii.)  the  phrase  occurs  : 
tcai  oifTos  6  Spos  koKKiotos  •  .  .  Tis  flip  oiv  Spo9  KaXoKoryadias^ 
Ktd  tIs  0  aKonos  r&if  anrk&s  ayad&Pj  Itrro)  glprjfiiuov.  The  word 
Spoif  then,  in  the  sense  of  ^  ultimate  standard '  had  taken  an 
important  place  in  the  Eudemian  philosophy.  But  in  the 
Disputed  Books  it  is  also  noticeable  (see  vi.  i.  i,  rls  iarlv  6po9 
r&v  iiiaoTTfTdnv,  VI.  i.  3,  ris  t'  hrriv  6  opBos  Xoyos  kcu  tovtov 
tU  opos.  VII.  ziii.  4,  Trpo9  yhp  t^i/  evBaifJuoplav  6  ipos  ainrjs). 
The  doctrine  of  the  Practical  SyUogism  (see  Essay  IV.) 
does  not  appear  in  Eth.  Nic.  1.-IV.,  viii.-x.,  but  in  Aristotle's 
treatise  On  the  Soulj  written  probably  later,  the  syllogistic 
form  is  used  to  express  the  process  gone  through  by  the 
mind  in  forming  a  practical  resolution  (see  De  An.  iii.  xi.  4). 
This  application  of  the  syUogism  was  worked  out  a  good 
deal  among  the  Peripatetics,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
treatise  On  the  Motion  of  Ani/maJsy  placed  among  Aristotle's 
works,  but  probably  not  genuine.  The  Evdemian  writer 
had  evidently  become  familiarised  with  the  application  of 
the  syllogism  to  the  theory  of  moral  action,  and  had  perhaps 
himself  helped  to  develope  the  doctrine.  At  all  events,  he 
makes  considerable  use  of  it.  See  Eth.  Eud.  11.  xi.  4 : 
SxTrrBp  yhp  rais  0BiopTjriKcu9  ai  inrodiaHS  dp^aly  ovrto  xal  rait 
iroifjrueah  to  riKoB  ap)(7f  koi  xrrodiaii.  'ETrgtS^  hel  roSs 
vytaiveWf  dvdryKt)  roSi  inrdp^a^  el  itrrat  iKeivo,  &<nr8p  ixsty  si 
hrn  TO  rptywpov  Svo  opdai,  av6rficq  rohX  slpai.  The  Practical 
Syllogism  appears  in  the  Disputed  Books,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
used  as  the  great  analytical  instrument  for  resolving  the 
phenomena  of  Incontinence  in  Book  VII.     But  it  is  worthy 
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of  notice  how  strikingly  similar  some  of  the  phrases  used  in 
these  Books  are  to  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  Evr- 
demian  Ethics,  See  Eth*  Nic,  vn.  iiL  9 :  avajto]  to  avfjLmpatH 
0hf  tvOa  fiiy  <f>dva^  rijv  ^^t^i^,  h  Si  rai?  Troityrucdif  irpdrrsiv 
tv0v9  (where  iroiflfjTucah  is  used  in  the  same  peculiar  way  as 
above) ;  vn.  viii.  4 :  17  yap  aprrii  koX  fi  fuy)(Oripla  rifv  apy^v  fi 
pip  il>Oiiptiy  ^  Si  (Tiv^i,  hf  Si  toZb  irpd^ta^  to  oS  hixa  ap^, 
&<nrnp  iv  rot?  p>a0fj/Aariieoh  at  inraOiciis. 

There  is  another  minor  formula  in  the  use  of  which  the 
Disputed  Books  show  an  agreement  with  the  Eudemian 
Ethics^  but  not  with  the  Nioamachean  Ethics  in  which  it 
does  not  appear;  namely,  the  formula  t^  amrXjoif  arfoOcL 
This  occurs,  as  before  quoted,  in  the  winding  up  of  the  last 
remaining  part  of  the  Eudemian  work,  rl?  6  cr/coirof  r&p 
aTr\&9  arfoB&Vy  Kcrro)  eipr)pJvov>  It  is  introduced  in  Eth^  Nic. 
V.  i.  9,  where  the  *  goods  of  fortune '  are  specified,  *  which 
are  always  goods  absolutely,  but  not  always  so  ®  to  the  in- 
dividual.' In  V.  V.  18  TO  aTrk&9  w(f>i\tp/}v  is  mentioned.  In 
V«  vi.  6  the  just  ruler,  ou  vip^i.  wXiop  rov  dmrXMs  aryadov  avrf. 
In  V.  ix.  17  Justice  is  said  to  exist  among  those  oh  fihsart 
r&p  aTrXA^  aryaO&p,  In  vii.  vi.  I,  t^  dir\&9  fiZia  are  men- 
tioned (cf.  Eth.  Eud.  vin.  iii.  i,  above  quoted),  and  in 
V.  i.  10,  VIL  xiii.  I,  we  find  a  mention  of  t^  airXMs  koko. 
It  is  observable  that  even  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  this 
formula  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

That  the  Disputed  Books  contain  a  later  development 
of  several  points  in  ethical  and  psychological  philosophy  than 
can  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^ 


«•  It  is  added  that  '  men  pray  for 
these  and  seek  after  them,  but  they 
should  not ;  they  should  pray  that  the 
absolute  goods  may  be  goods  to  them 
indiyidually,  and  that  they  should 
choose  what  is  good  for  themselves/ 


This  is  in  the  same  style  with  Eih. 
Eud.  yn.  xii.  17:  t^  C^cTk  jcoI  ctf- 
XwBou  ^oT^ohs  ^iKovs.  But  to  say 
what  men  '  ought  to  pray  for  *  is  not 
after  the  manner  of  Aristotle. 
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and  that  in  this  respect  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  Ev/^ 

demicm  Mhica  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  the  notes  to  the 

• 

Books  themselves.  And  it  will  be  shown  also  that  they  ex- 
hibit in  common  with  the  latter  a  certain  indistinctness  of 
exposition  and  certain  departures  from  the  Aristotelian  point 
of  view.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  for  the  present  to 
justify  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  that  Books  V.,  VI., 
Vn.,  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  were  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Eudemian  treatise  as  an  integral  part  of  that  work, 
from  which  they  were  taken  and  transferred  verbatim  into 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,'^  either  to  fill  up  a  gap  caused  by 
the  loss  of  corresponding  Aristotelian  books,  or  else  to  sup- 
plement or  complete  a  work  which  Aristotle  himself  had 
never  finished.  Which  of  the  two  alternatives  is  more  cre- 
dible, there  are  hardly  grounds  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce.  In  either  case  we  must  assume  that  Aristotle 
had,  in  his  oral  teaching,  led  the  way  to  almost  all  the  con- 
clusions contained  in  the  books  in  question.  The  appear- 
ance which  we  find  in  Books  V.  and  VI.  of  direct  borrowing 
firom  other  works  of  Aristotle's,  such  as  the  Politics  and  the 
OrganoTiy  would  rather  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
compiler  of  these  books  had  not  before  him  any  written  ex- 
position  of  this  part  of  Aristotle's  ethical  system. 

With  regard  to  previous  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Disputed  Books,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Casaubon  threw 
out  the  suggestion  that  the  treatise  on  Pleasure  in  Book  VII. 
was  written  by  Eudemus.  This  suggestion  means  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  Nicamachscm  Ethics  is  by  Aristotle,  but  that 
this  treatise  on  Pleasure  has  been  imported  into  its  present 
place.     This  is,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  save  the  credit  of  the 


"*  We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  this  transference  was  made 
by  Nioomachus,  or  some  other  early 


editor,  or  long  afterwards   by  An- 
dronicos. 
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Nicomachean  work  by  removing  firom  it  an  obvious  excre- 
Bcence.  But  the  hypothesis  is  untenable,  for  though  we  can 
understand  Book  VIL  as  a  whole  being  for  some  reason  or 
other  imported  from  the  Euderman  Ethics^  and  bringing 
with  it  a  superfluous  disquisition,  '^  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  of  Aristotle's  editors  would  have  brought  into  his 
ethical  work  this  superfluous  disquisition  out  of  the  writings 
of  a  disciple — by  itself^  to  confuse  and  spoil  the  rest. 

Some  have  entertained  the  view  that  this  treatise  on 
Pleasure  may  have  been  an  earlier  essay  by  Aristotle  himself, 
found  among  his  MSS.,  and  introduced,  in  order  to  preserve 
it,  into  its  present  place.  But  close  examination  of  the 
treatise  shows  that  it  is  not  earlier,  but  later,  than  the  treatise 
on  the  same  subject  in  Book  X.,  on  which  it  is  based  in  the 
same  way  as  other  parts  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics  are 
based  on  Aristotle's  writing.  It  chiefly  follows  Book  X.,  but 
also  to  some  slight  extent  it  tries  to  improve  upon  the  con- 
clusions of  Aristotle. 

Fritzsche,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Evd&ndan  Ethicsy 
while  conceding  that  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  Disputed  Books 
were  the  work  of  Eudemus,  maintains  that  Book  V.  is  the 
writing  of  Aristotle,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter, 
wliich  he  considers  to  be  a  fragment  firom  a  corresponding 
book  on  Justice  by  Eudemus,  now  lost.  This  theory  would 
imply  a  system  of  mutual  accommodation, — it  would  imply 
that  the  Eudemian  Ethics  had  lost  a  book  on  Justice,  which 
was  supplied  out  of  the  Nicoindcheansj  and  that  the  latter 
treatise  had  lost,  or  wanted,  a  book  on  the  Intellect  in  rela- 


■•  It  in,  however,  surpriBing  that 
tlie  editor,  whoever  he  was,  in  trans- 
ferring  Book  VII.  should  not  have 
■U)ppod  ihort  at  the  end  of  the  dia- 
cuNHion  on  Incontinence.  By  going 
roeciianically  to  work  and  transferring 


the  Book  bodily,  he  marred  the  sym- 
metry of  the  Nkomachean  work,  but 
at  the  same  time  furnished  an  im- 
portant piece  of  evidenoe  towards 
deciding  the  authorship  of  the  Dis- 
puted Books. 
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tion  to  morals,  and  a  book  on  Continence  and  Incontinence, 
both  which   books  were  supplied  out  of  the  Eudemicma. 
This  seems  a  rather  too  elaborate  hypothesis,  but  we  cannot 
altogether  deny  its  possibility.    The  genuineness,  or  otherwise, 
of   Eth.  Nic.  V.  must  be  considered  on  the  reasons  which  can 
be  urged  either  for  or  against  it.     Fritzsche's  arguments  are 
a  little  far-fetched.    In  the  first  place  he  goes  to  the  Qreat 
Ethics^  which  are  allowed  to  follow  the  Eudemian  treatise 
very  closely,  and  looking  at  the  string  of  difficult  questions 
on  Justice  {Mug.  Mor.  ii.  iii.  3-30)  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  (page  35),  he  asks — ^Whence  can  these  difficulties 
have  been  derived? — and  concludes  that  they  must  have 
originally  been  started  in  the  Eudemian  Book  on  Justice, 
now  lost.    This  reasoning,  however,  seems  very  unsatisfactory ; 
for  the  difficulties  referred  to  are  not  exclusively  connected 
with  Justice,  some  of  them  are  general  questions  of  casuistry : 
again,  the  writer  of  the  Qreat  Ethics  does  not  introduce  them 
while  discussing  the  subject  of  Justice,  but  after  his  discus- 
sion upon  the  Intellectual  Virtues ;  and  furthermore  we  have 
above  seen  reason  to  believe  that  this  writer  had  a  third 
source   besides   the   NicoToachean  and   Eudemian   Ethics 
from  which  he  drew  his  matter  (see  page  34),  and  from 
which  he  may,  very  likely,  have  drawn  the  special  matter  in 
question.     This  first  argument  then  may  surely  be  discarded. 
Fritzsche  in  the  second  place  points  to  the  last  existing  chap- 
ter of  Eth.  Eud.  (viii.  iii.  i),  where  mention  is  made  of 
*  that  culmination  of  the  Virtues '  ^v  ixaTiovfisv  ^&7  KaXoKOr- 
^oBiap,     No  prior  place  in  the  Eudemian  treatise  answers  to 
this,  and  so  he  at  once  concludes  that  the  passage  referred  to 
must  have  existed  in  the  (supposed)  lost  book  on  Justice. 
But  there  is  no  obvious  connection  between  KoKoKor^aBla  and 
Justice ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  doubtless  several  lacuncB 
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in  the  Eudemian  Ethica^^  even  the  beginning  of  Book  VIII. 
is  wanting,  and  the  passage  referred  to  may  very  well  have 
existed  there.  If  Book  VIII.  was  originally  of  the  same 
length  as  the  other  Eudemian  books,  a  considerable  number 
of  chapters  at  its  commencement  must  have  dropped  out,  and 
it  seems  extremely  probable  that  some  of  these  were  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Virtue  which  was  the  result  of  all 
the  other  Virtues,  and  which  the  writer  called  KaXoKarYoOia, 
Fritzsche's  third  argument  is  derived  from  Book  V.  itself 
(ii.  ii)  where  there  occurs  a  promise  of  a  subsequent  discus- 
sion on  the  question  whether  the  moral  education  of  the 
individual  belongs  to  Politics  or  not  {wspl  Bi  ttJ9  icaff  iKcurrov 
TTOiZBlaf,  Ka6*  fjv  oTrX&f  avffp  aryaOof  iari,  irorepov  T^y  iroTu- 
rifcfjs  ifrrlv  rj  iripasy  voTSpov  Siopurriov  ov  ycip  taois  ravrop 
avipi  T^  ayaO^  zlvcu  koI  irokiTji  iravrC).  This,  says  Fritzsche, 
is  fulfilled  in  Eth.  Nic.  x.  ix.  9,  sqq.  and  PoL  m.  iv.  and  in. 
xviii.,  which  proves  that  the  above  passage  was  written  by 
Aristotle  and  not  by  Eudemus.  When,  however,  we  examine 
the  places  referred  to  we  do  not  find  that  they  answer  to  the 
promise  given,  and  so  far  from  establishing  that  the  passage 
in  question  was  written  by  Aristotle,  they  induce  a  contrary 
conclusion.  In  Eth.  Nic.  x.  ix.  9,  sqq.  Aristotle  lays  it 
down  as  strongly  as  possible  that  all  education  must  be  dic- 
tated by  the  state  ;  he  admits  that  there  must  be  a  special 
treatment  of  individuals,  in  education  as  in  medicine,  but  in 
each  case  he  considers  that  the  special  treatment  is  only  the 
skilful  application  of  general  laws  belonging  to  the  general 
science,  whether  of  Medicine  or  of  Politics.  There  is  not  a 
word  about  the  moral  education  of  the  individual  standing 
apart  from  Politics  and  belonging  to  some  separate  science. 


*2  As  for  instance,  Eth.  Eud.  ni.  3, 
refers  back  to  something  lost  from  the 
preliminary  catalogue  of  the  Virtues :  I 


ijcoXacriaif  dvofJkdCoyrts  iiera/pipofuv. 
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This  in  tact  was  the  Eudemia/a  view,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  24),  tried  to  separate  Ethics  from  the  more  general 
science  of  Politics.  Aristotle  afterwards,  PoL  viii.  i.3,  de- 
cisively pronoimces  that  education  should  all  be  public,  under 
state-control,  and  reduced  to  one  standard.  In  the  passages 
of  the  same  work  to  which  Fritzsche  refers  us  we  find — ^not 
a  fulfilment  of  the  above  promise,  but  rather  the  source 
which  suggested  to  the  Eudemian  writer  to  attempt  a  refine- 
ment upon  Aristotle.  In  PoL  m.  iv.,  iii.  xviii.  the  question 
is  started  whether  the  virtue  of  the  Man  and  of  the  Citizen 
is  identical  ?  It  is  answered  that  States  vary,  but  in  the 
Best  City  the  same  education  and  habits  produce  the  good 
man  and  the  citizen  with  constitutional  qualities.  The  writer 
of  Eth.  Nic.  Book  V.  gets  a  suggestion  from  this  discussion 
and  promises  to  investigate,  as  a  part  of  his  ethical  treatise, 
whether  the  moral  education  of  the  individual  does  not  belong 
to  a  sphere  separate  from  Politics.  The  Evdemicm  Ethics 
were  mutilated  or  imfinished;  the  part  answering  to  the 
latter  half  of  Etk.  Nic.  x.  is  lost,  or  was  never  written ;  so 
we  cannot  tell  whether  this  promise  was  ever  fulfilled  in  the 
Eudemian  treatise, — it  certainly  never  was  in  the  NicO' 
machean.  Fritzsche  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  the 
last  chapter  in  Book  V.  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  written  by  a  different  hand  from 
the  rest  of  the  book.  Nor  have  we  thus  far  seen  anything 
to  invalidate  the  opinion  that  the  three  Disputed  Books  must 
go  together  and  that  they  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Eudemian  Ethics. 

Those,  therefore,  who  hold  that  these  books  were  written 
by  Aristotle,  must  be  prepared  also  to  maintain  that  Aristotle 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  Eudemian  treatise  2 — ^that  is  to  say, 
that  at  a  time  when  he  had  several  great  works,  unfinished, 
on  his  hands,  such  as  certainly  the  Politics,  the  Meta- 
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pkyaicSy  and  the  Poetics  ;  and  was  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  most  multifarious  researches  in  natural  history  and 
other  sciences  of  observation ;  and  had  promised  works'*  On 
the  Physiology  of  Plants^  and  On  Disease  and  Health,  so 
far  as  belongs  to  Physical  Philosophy,  which  had  never 
been  executed,  he  set  himself  to  re-write  his  own  work 
on  Morals,  serving  up  his  old  materials  again  in  a  sort 
of  paraphrase.  One  peculiarity  of  this  would  be  that 
Aristotle,  if  he  did  this  thing,  made  the  statement  of  his 
ethical  system  so  much  worse,  instead .  of  better,  than  it 
was  originally.  In  the  Politics  he  frequently  re-states  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics ;  whenever 
he  does  so  we  are  struck  by  the  breadth,  the  freedom,  and 
the  firmness  of  his  handling.  But  in  the  Eudemia/n  treatise 
the  opposite  qualities  are  discernible ;  the  writer  of  this 
treatise,  even  when  stating  Aristotle's  conclusions  without 
variation,  seems  to  cloud  them  over,  so  that  we  require  to 
go  back  to  Aristotle  to  get  a  clear  impression.  And  when 
he  treats,  as  in  the  Disputed  Books,  of  subjects  otherwise 
unexpoimded,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  know  exactly  what  the 
views  of  Aristotle  on  these  subjects  really  were.  This  argu- 
ment against  the  Eudeniian  Ethics  having  been  written  by 
Aristotle,  based  on  their  obvious  inferiority  in  point  of 
execution,  is  not  answered,  as  some  appear  to  think,  by 
pointing  to  the  Laws  of  Plato,  which  are  now  accepted  as  a 
genuine  re-writing  of  the  Republic,  though  far  inferior  to 
that  work  in  dramatic  force,  and  in  philosophic  power.  The 
cases  are  not  parallel ;  for  the  Laws  are  considered  to  have 
been  a  senile  production,  written  when  Plato  was  between 
80  and  90  years  of  age,  whereas  Aristotle  did  not  live  to  be 


•*  See  De  Scnsu,  nr.  14.  De  Gen, 
An,  I.  ii.  I.  De  Long.  Tit,  i.  4,  vi.  8. 
In  JBst  An.T.i,^.  Hcwtp  ^tfnrrat  hr 


rp  0(»pi<f  rj  xcf>l  r&y  ^\nw^  is  pro- 
bably a  mis-reading  for  c^o-crcu. 
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more  than  63  years  old,  and  the  works  on  which  he  was 
apparently  engaged  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  are  in  his  most 
vigorous  and  best  manner.  The  Eudemian  Ethics  are  un- 
equal to  these  later  writings  in  power  and  clearness,  and  they 
are  vmlike  them  not  only  in  style,  but  also  in  matter,  for  the 
theology  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics  is  clearly  different  from 
that  of  Metaphysics,  Book  XI.  But  there  is  not  only  ground 
for  believing  that  Aristotle  did  not  write  the  Eud&mian 
Ethics,  but  also  much  reason  to  believe  that  Eudemus  did. 
We  have  positive  testimony  (above,  page  31)  that  Eudemus 
wrote  paraphrases  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  ;  we  see  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Peripatetic  School  to  do  this,  and  that 
a  second  paraphrase  called  the  Cheat  Ethics  was  consl^ructed 
on  the  top  of  the  Eudemians ;  even  those  who  defend  the 
genuineness  of  the  Disputed  Books  will  hardly  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  this  third  treatise  was  also  written  by  Aristotle. 
And  furthermore,  all  the  variations  and  divergences  from 
Aristotle's  views  as  before  expressed  by  him,  which  occur  in 
the  Eudemian  Ethics,  in  theology,  in  psychology,  in  a  ten- 
dency to  physical  explanations  of  moral  phenomena,  and  at 
the  same .  time  in  a  tendency  towards  a  peculiarly  practical 
morality,  are  such  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
known  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Peripatetic  School,  and 
therefore  would  have  been  natural  for  Eudemus  to  exhibit. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  have  to  be  met  by  those 
who  still  think  that  Books  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  of  the  Nicom^- 
chean  Ethics  are  the  genuine  work  of  Aristotle. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  sum  up  or  repeat  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  pages.  As  we  said  at  first,  many 
questions  must  be  left  undeterminate  or  with  a  merely  con- 
jectural answer.  We  have  before  us  in  Eth.  Nic.  I.-IV., 
VIII.-X.,  an  imfinished,  or  mutilated,  treatise,  which  so  far 
as  we  possess  it  came  straight  from  the  hand  of  Aristotle. 
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What  is  wanting  in  this  treatise  is  supplied  from  other  works 
on  the  same  subject  written  by  members  of  the  Peripatetic 
School.  These  works  claim,  with  slight  variations,  to  express 
the  ideas  of  Aristotle  himself,  and  for  this  reason  probably 
they  were  included  among  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  With- 
out considering  these  works  to  be  entitled,  on  the  ground  of 
genuineness,  to  the  position  which  they  thus  hold^  we  may  be 
glad  that  they  have  been  preserved.  On  the  one  hand  they 
fiimish  a  general  conception  of  Aristotle's  views  on  several 
particular  points ;  on  the  other  hand  they  testify  to  a 
system  of  co-operation  among  the  Peripatetic  scholars,  which 
Aristotle  probably  encoiuraged  during  his  lifetime,  and  which 
the  school  continued  to  practise  after  his  death.** 


**  In  justification  of  Bome  of  the 
opinions  and  conjectures  put  forward 
in  the  foregoing  Essay,  wo  wiU  subjoin 
here  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  order 
and  sequence  of  some  of  Aristotle's 
extant  writings,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined from  internal  evidence.     This 
internal    evidence  does    not    consist 
merely  in  references  from  one  book  to 
another  (for  these  are  not  always  re- 
liable—in some  cases  they  are  almost 
certainly  interpolated),  but  stiU  more 
in  comparison  of  the  thought  in  dif- 
ferent books  and  the  various  degrees 
of  maturity  exhibited  by  the  same 
conception  occurring  in  different  books. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Prior  Analytics,  the  Topics  are 
referred  to ;  therefore,  either  the  To- 
pics were  written  first,  or  els©  this 
reference  is  spurious.     But — the  doc- 
trine of  the  syllogism  is  worked  out 
with  far  more  precision  in  the  Analy- 
tics  than  in  the  Topics,  therefore  the 
former  hypothesis  must  be  accepted. 
A  simUar  combination  of  verbal  and 
re^l  internal  evidence  is  used  by  Mr. 
Poste  (in  Aristotle  on  Fallacies,  or  the 


Sophistid  Elenchi,  toiih  a  J^-anslatum 
and  Notes,  London,  1866,  p.  204,  sq.) 
to  show  that  the  Topics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eighth  book,  were  first 
written  of  aU  the   extant  works  of 
Aristotle;  next  the  Analytics  (Prior 
and  Posterior) ;  next  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Topics ;  next  the  Rhetoric,  Books 
I.  and  n.;  and  then  the  Sophistical  Re- 
filiations, — After    this   Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  on  to  write  his 
Ethics  (which  later  obtained  the  name 
of  NicoTnachean) ;  and  then  the  Poli- 
tics ;  and  next  the  treatise  On  Poetry ; 
from  which  he  went  back  to  add  on 
the  third  book  to  his  Rhetoric,     Now, 
this  sequence,  if  it  be  accepted,  greatly 
strengthens  the  hypothesis  which  was 
submitted  above    (pp.    49-50),   that 
Aristotle  when  he  came  in  the  course 
of  his  Ethics  to  the  consideration  of 
Justice,  deferred  this  till  a  more  con- 
venient season.  We  can  now  see  how 
he  did  what  "was  similar  on  other 
occasions  ; — how,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  left  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Topics  unwritten  till  he  had  finished 
the  Analytics;  how  he  went  on  to 
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compose  his  Rhetoric  before  writing 
the  Sophistical  SeftUaiions,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Jbpics ;  how 
ho  deferred  writing  the  third  book  of 
his  Rhetoric  (on  Style),  and  went  on 
to  his  Ethics ;  how  from  the  Ethics 
he  proceeded  to  the  Politics^  but  broke 
off  writing  them  in  the  middle  of  his 
treatise  on  Education,  in  order  to 
write  a  treatise  on  Poetry,  which  was 
a  cognate  subject;  how  the  treatise 
on  Poetry  was  left  a  mere  fragment, 
while  Ari£totle  went  back  to  write  his 
book  on  Style  for  the  completion  of 
his  Rhetoric,  All  this  shows  a  certain 
mode  of  procedure  in  writing.    There 


is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Poli- 
tics or  the  Art  of  Poetry  were  ever 
completed.  In  the  meantime  Aris- 
totle went  on  to  the  series  of  his 
Physical  works,  two  of  which  {On  the 
Physiology  of  Plants  and  On  Disease 
and  Health  so  far  as  belongs  to  Phy- 
sical Philosophy)  were  promised  by 
him,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
executed.  Other  works,  such  as  the 
Meteorologies^  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  last  hand.  And  to  the 
list  of  Aristotle's  unfinished  produc- 
tions we  are  inclined  to  add  the 
Nioomachean  Ethics, 


ESSAY    II. 


On   the  History   of  Moral  Philosophy  in    Greece 

previous   to  Aristotle. 

TN  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  there  are  but  few  direct  allusions 
-*-    to  moral  theories  of  other  philosophers.     Plato's  theory 
of  the  idea  of  good,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Ethics  (i.  vi.) ; 
Socrates'  definition  of  Courage  (iii.  viii.  6) ;  Eudoxus'  theory 
of  Pleasure  (x.  ii.  i)  ;  and  Solon's  paradox  (i.  x.),  are  perhaps 
the  only  ones  which  are  byname  conmiented  on.*     There  are 
constant  impersonal  allusions  to  various  opinions  (the  Xsyo- 
fispa  on  the  subject  in  hand) ;  some  of  these  Aristotle  attri- 
butes to  *  the  few,'  that  is,  the  philosophers ;  others  he  speaks 
of  as  stamped  with  the  consent  of  *  the  many  and  of  ancient 
times.'  (i.  viii.  7.)     But  there  is  no  connected  history  of 
ethical  opinions  or  ethical  systems  to  be  found  in  this  work. 
The  reason  for  this  is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Aristotle   appears  to   have   only  grown    gradually  into  the 
habit  (if  so  we  may  call  it)  of  prefacing  each  science  or 
branch   of  philosophy  with   a   history  of  what  had   been 
accomplished   previously  towards   the    solution  of   its   pro- 
blems.    Thus  in  the  Organon  tliere  is  no  history  of  previous 
logic,  only  a  brief  remark  in  conclusion  that  nothing  had 


'  In  tho  Eudemian  books  we  find 
references  (vi.  xiii.  3)  to  Socrates' 
definition  of  Courage;    (tu.  ii.  i)  to 


his  opinion  on  Incontinence ;  and  (t. 
V.  I )  to  the  Pythagorean  definition  of 
Justice. 
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been  done,  before  Aristotle  to  explain  the  syllogistic 
process.  In  the  Rhetoric,  it  is  merely  said  generally  that 
previous  writers  had  too  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
treating  of  appeals  to  the  passions.  After  these  works  the 
Ethics  were  probably  written.  Then  came  the  Politics, 
which  contain  an  important  review  of  some  previous  leading 
systems  of  political  philosophy,  but  not  exactly  a  history 
of  these.  The  Physical  Discourse  and  treatise  On  the  Soul 
each  commence  with  a  collective  statement  of  the  opinions 
of  previous  philosophers ;  and  Book  I.  of  the  Metaphysics 
(which  were  probably  Aristotle's  latest  work)  consists  of  a 
history  of  metaphysical  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Plato, 
in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown  how  each  system 
was  occasioned  by  its  predecessor. 

When  Aristotle  commenced  his  Ethics  he  had  apparently 
not  accustomed  himself  to  taking  that  sweeping  historical 
point  of  view,  which  more  and  more  became  characteristic 
of  him.  Else  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  moral  ideas 
in  Greece,  analogous  to  his  sketch  of  the  development 
of  metaphysics,  might  have  been  essayed  by  him,  and  would 
have  been  of  the  highest  interest.  But  there  was  another 
cause  to  prevent  this,  namely,  the  fact  that  morals  had  never 
yet  been  clearly  separated  from  politics.  Aristotle  himself 
calls  his  ethical  system  *  a  sort  of  politics,'  and  it  was  only 
by  writing  his  own  Ethics  that  he,  tentatively  and  yet 
surely,  established  the  limits  separating  the  one  science^from 
the  other.  With  this  tentative  attitude,  he  was  not  likely 
to  attempt  following  out  the  thread  of  previous  moral  theory, 
as  separate  from  the  concrete  of  politics,  duty  to  the  state, 
and  the  like.     And,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  do  so. 

But  the  Peripatetic  School  gradually  laid  hold  of  the 
distinct  nature  of  ethics,  and  the  author  of  the  Great 
Ethics  prefixes  to  his  book  the  following  brief  outline  of  the 
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previous  progress  of  the  science.  *  The  first  to  attempt  this 
subject  was  Pythagoras.  His  method  was  fiaulty,  for  he 
made  virtue  a  nmnber,  justice  a  cube,  &c.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded Socrates,  who  eflfected  a  great  advance,  but  who 
erred  in  calling  virtue  a  science,  and  in  thus  ignoring  the 
distinction  between  the  moral  nature  {ttoJOos  koX  fidos)  and 
the  intellect.  Afterwards  came  Plato,  who  made  the  right 
psychological  distinctions,  but  who  mixed  up  and  confused 
ethical  discussions  with  ontological  enquiries  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  chief  good.'  In  a  shadowy  way  this  passage  repre- 
sents the  truth  ;  for  it  is  true  that  in  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophy,  of  which  the  Pythagorean  system  may  stand  as 
as  a  type,  ethical  ideas  had  no  distinctness,  they  were 
confused  with  physical  or  mathematical  notions.  Also  the 
faults  in  the  ethical  systems  of  Socrates  and  Plato  are 
here  rightly  stated.  But  it  is  a  confusion  to  speak  of 
Pythagoras  as  a  moral  philosopher,  in  the  same  sense  that 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  so,  or  to  speak  of  Socrates  succeeding 
Pythagoras  in  the  same  way  that  Plato  succeeded  Socrates. 
And  even  were  the  account  more  accurate,  everyone  will 
acknowledge  that  it  ia  too  barren  to  be  in  itself  very  useful. 

In  the  following  pages,  then,  we  shall  endeavour  to  carry 
considerations  of  this  kind  a  little  further,  and  to  indicate, 
to  some  extent,  the  steps  by  which  pre-Aristotelian  moral 
theory  developed  itself  in  Greece.  To  do  this  is  indeed 
necessary,  since  the  views  of  Aristotle  himself,  as  of  any 
other  philosopher,  can  only  be  rightly  imderstood  in  relation 
to  their  antecedents. 

Moral  philosophy  is  a  comparatively  late  product  of 
national  life.  It  presupposes  the  long,  gradual,  silent  forma- 
tion of  Morals,  which  are  the  concrete  of  the  nation's  prac- 
tical habits  and  ideas  of  life.  Morals,  like  language,  are 
anonymous  in   their   origin   (pvheh    olSiP  if  otov  ^<f)dvrf)i 
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except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  legislators,  who  by  their 
laws  may  to  some  extent  have  moulded  the  life  of  the 
nation,  or  in  the  case  of  the  founders  of  religions,  who 
by  the  force  of  their  intuitions  may  have  expounded  some 
new  and  organising  principles  of  action, — no  individual 
names  are  connected  with  the  building-up  of  morality. 
Moral  philosophy  does  not  create;  it  only  explains,  and 
^rhaps  mtirispfl,  moral  ideas*  Moral  philosophy  itself 
dawns  gradually  into  existence  out  of  reflection  upon  the 
generally-accepted  morality.  In  its  first  form  it  is  the  or- 
dinary morality  codified  and  formulated.  Afterwards,  it 
becomes  more  critical,  and  finally  it  may  redact  upon  and 
change  morality  itself. 

Benouncing  any  attempt  to  trace  a  succession  of  systems 
of  moral  philosophy  (which  indeed  did  not  exist),  until  we 
come  to  the  limited  period  of  development  between  Socrates 
and  Aristotle,  let  us  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  and 
divide  morality  into  three  eras ;  first,  the  era  of  popular  or 
unconscious  morals;  second,  the  transitional,  sceptical,  or 
sophistic  era ;  third,  the  conscious  or  philosophic  era.  These 
different  stages  appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  national 
and  equally  in  the  individual  mind.  The  simplicity  and 
trust  of  childhood  is  succeeded  by  the  imsettled  and  undi- 
rected force  of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  of  matured  life.  First, 
we  believe  because  others  do  so ;  then,  in  order  to  obtain 
personal  convictions,  we  pass  through  a  stage  of  doubt; 
then  we  believe  the  more  deeply  and  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  we  did  at  the  outset.  On  these  three 
distinct  periods  or  aspects  of  thought  about  moral  subjects, 
much  might  be  said.  The  first  thing  to  remark  is,  that 
they  are  not  only  successive  to  each  other  if  you  regard  the 
mind  of  the  most  cultivated  and  advanced  thinkers  of  suc- 
cessive epochs,  but  also  they  are  contemporaneous  and  in 
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juxtaposition  to  each  other,  if  you  r^^ard  the  different  de- 
grees of  cultivation  and  advancement  among  persons  of  the 
same  epoch.  In  Plato's  Republic  we  find  the  three  points 
of  view  represented  by  different  persons  in  the  dialogue. 
The  question,  What  is  justice?  being  started,  an  answer  to 
it  is  first  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  morality 
in  the  persons  of  Cephalus  and  of  his  son  Polemarchus,  who 
define  it  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Simonides,  '  paying  to  every 
one  what  you  owe  them.'  To  this  definition  captious  diflS-* 
culties  are  started, — difficulties  which  the  popular  morality, 
owing  to  its  unphilosophical  teninre  of  all  conceptions,  is 
quite  unable  to  meet.  Then  comes  an  answer  from  the 
sophistical  point  of  view,  in  the  person  of  Thrasymachus, 
that  *  justice  is  the  advantage  of  the  stronger.'  This 
having  been  overthrown,  partly  by  an  able  sophistical 
skirmish,  partly  by  the  assertion  of  a  deeper  moral  convic- 
tion,— the  field  is  left  open  for  a  philosophical  answer 
to  the  question.  And  this  accordingly  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  Plato's  Republic^  the  different  sides  of  the 
answer  being  represented  by  different  personages ;  Grlaucon 
and  Adeimantus  personifying  the  practical  understanding 
which  is  only  gradually  brought  into  harmony  with  philo- 
sophy, Socrates  the  higher  reason  and  the  most  purely 
philosophical  conception.  Almost  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
which  touch  on  moral  questions,  may  be  said  to  illustrate 
the  collision  between  the  above-mentioned  different  periods 
or  points  of  view,  though  none  so  fully  as  the  Republic. 
Some  dialogues,  which  are  merely  tentative,  as  the  Evihy^ 
phroy  Lysis^  Charmides^  Laches,  &c,,  content  themselves 
with  showing  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  popular  concep- 
tions ;  common  definitions  are  overthrown ;  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  is  exposed  ;  a  deeper  method  is  suggested ; 
but  the  question  is  left  at  last  without  an  answer.    In  others, 
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as  in  the  Hippias  Major,  Protagai^as,  OorgiaSj  and  Euthy- 
demus,  various  aspects  of  the  sophistical  point  of  view  are 
exposed ;  (on  which  we  shall  find  much  material  for  discus- 
sion hereafter) ;  in  all  the  dialogues  a  glimpse,  at  all  events, 
of  true  philosophy  is  suggested ;  in  a  few  only,  as  in  the 
PhilebuSy  is  there  anything  like  a  proportion  of  constructive 
to  the  destructive  dialectic. 

Plato's  wonderful  dramatic  pictures  hold  up  a  mirror  to 
the  dififerent  phases  of  error  and  truth  in  the  human  mind, 
so  that  we  turn  to  his  dialogues  as  to  real  life.  But  all 
reasonings  on  morality  must  exhibit  the  distinction  existing 
between  the  popular,  the  sophistic,  and  the  philosophical 
points  of  view.  This  distinction  will  be  found  marked  in  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  only  Aristotle  is  less  hostile  than  Plato  to 
the  popular  conceptions,  and  rather  considers  them  as  the 
exponents  of  a  true  instinct  with  which  his  own  theories  must 
be  brought  into  harmony.  Also,  being  more  concerned  with 
the  attainment  and  enunciation  of  truth  than  with  recording 
its  geTieais,  he  does  not  dwell  on  the  relation  of  the  sophistical 
spirit  to  morality.  He  touches  on  certain  sceptical  and  arbi- 
trary opinions  concerning  morals  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  remnants  of  sophistry.  But  among  these  we  must  not 
reckon  philosophical  opinions  with  which  he  disagrees,  since 
philosophy  may  be  mistaken  and  yet  be  philosophy,  if  its 
spirit  be  pure. 

Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  oiur  three  divisions,  we 
may  at  all  events  regard  them  as  convenient  chronological 
heads.  And  let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  first  period  of  Grecian  Ethics. 

I.  It  has  been  said  that  *  before  Socrates  there  was  no 
morality  in  Greece,  but  only  propriety  of  conduct.'  ^     This 


'  Hegel,  GeacMchte  der  Philoaophiet 
iL  43 :  *  Die  Athener  vor  Socrates 


waren  sittliche,  nicht  moralische  Men' 
Bchen.' 
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sentence  conveys  the  same  meaning  as  the  argoment  in 
Plato's  Pkcedo  (p.  68  D),  that  *  without  philosophy  there  is 
no  morality,  for  the  popular  comrage  is  a  sort  of  fear,  and  the 
popular  temperance  a  sort  of  intemperance.'  It  rightly 
asserts  that  the  highest  kind  of  goodness  is  inseparable  from 
wisdom,  from  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  acts — 
from  a  sense  of  the  absoluteness  of  right  in  itself.  '  Morality' 
according  to  this  view  only  exists  when  the  individual  can 
say,  *  I  am  a  law  to  myself,  the  edicts  of  the  state  and  of 
society  are  valid  to  me  because  they  are  my  edicts — ^because 
they  are  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  right  that 
is  in  me.'  It  however  puts  perhaps  too  great  a  restriction 
upon  the  term  *  morality,'  as  if  nothing  but  the  highest  moral 
goodness  were  '  morality '  at  all.  It  seems  absurd  to  charac- 
terise as  mere  *  propriety  of  conduct '  the  acts  of  generosity, 
patriotism,  endurance,  and  devotion,  which  were  done,  and  the 
blameless  lives  that  were  led,  long  before  there  was  any 
philosophy  of  right  and  wrong.  Indeed  there  is  something 
that  seems  more  attractive  about  instinctive  acts  of  noble- 
ness, than  about  a  reasoned  goodness.  To  some  the  innocent 
obedience  of  the  child  appears  more  lovely  than  the  virtue 
of  the  man.  Still  instinct  is  inferior  to  reason,  the  child  is 
less  than  the  man ;  and  if  G-od  makes  us  what  we  are  in 
childhood,  we  must  re-make  ourselves  in  maturer  age ;  and 
it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  what  was  at  first  only 
potential  in  us,  and  only  dimly  felt  as  an  instinct,  should 
become  realised  by  us  and  present  to  our  consciousness.  The 
very  word  *  conscience,'  on  which  right  so  much  depends,  is 
only  another  term  to  express  'consciousness,'  and  a  man 
differs  from  a  machine  in  this,  that  the  one  has  a  law  in 
itself, — is  moved,  as   Aristotle  would  say,  KUTct,  \6yov;  the 

other  is  moved  fisrd  \070v,  has  the  law  both  in  and  for^ 
himself.  ^ 
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Without  entering  into  speculations  on  the  origin  of  society, 
we  may  safely  assert  that,  as  far  as  historical  evidence  goes, 
the  broad  distinctions  between  crime  and  virtue  seem  always 
to  have  been  marked.  National  temperament,  organisation, 
climate,  and  a  certain  latent  national  idea  that  has  to  be 
gradually  developed  —  these  go  some  way  to  mould  the 
general  human  instincts  of  right  and  wrong,  and  these  pro- 
duce whatever  is  special  in  the  national  life  and  customs  and 
code  of  laws  (for  occasion  calls  forth  legislation,  and  so  a  code 
of  laws  grows  up) ;  and  thus  men  live  and  do  well  or  ill,  and 
obtain  praise  or  blame,  are  punished  and  rewarded.  But  as 
yet  there  is  no  rationale  of  all  this.  It  is  an  age  of  action 
rather  than  of  reflection — of  poetry  rather  than  analysis.  To 
this  succeeds  a  time  when  the  first  generalisations  about  life, 
in  the  shape  of  proverbs  and  maxims,  begin  to  spring  up. 
These  are  wise,  but  they  do  not  constitute  philosophy.  They 
seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  prudential  considerations,  or 
empirical  remarks  on  life,  but  they  serve  the  requirements 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  made.  Later,  however,  poetry 
and  proverbs  cease  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  thinkers;  the 
thoroughly-awakened  intellect  now  calls  in  question  the  old 
saws  and  maxims,  the  authority  of  the  poets,  and  even  the 
validity  of  the  institutions  of  society  itself.  After  this  has 
come  to  pass,  the  age  of  xmconscious  morality,  for  cultivated 
men  at  least,  has  ceased  for  ever.  In  the  quickly  ripening 
mind  of  Greece,  the  diflferent  stages  of  the  progress  we  have 
described  succeed  each  other  in  distinct  and  rapid  succession. 
In  Christendom,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  phenomenon  should  be  re-enacted  with  the  same 
simplicity. 

To  give  an  adequate  account  of  morality  in  Greece, 
before  the  birth  of  moral  philosophy,  would  be  nothing  less 
than  giving  as  &r  as  possible  an  entire  picture  of  Hellenic 
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life.  Customs,  institutions,  and  laws,  whether  local  or  imi- 
versal ;  recorded  actions  of  states  or  individuals ;  remains  of 
song  or  oratory ;  sentiments  of  writers ;  and  the  works  of 
art, — would  all  have  to  be  put  in  evidence.  One  would  have, 
in  short,  to  do  for  the  Grecian  states  from  the  beginning 
of  history  what  Mr.  Lecky*  has  done  for  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. But  to  do  this  is  not  necessary  for  a  comprehension 
of  Aristotle,  and  it  is  not  our  present  purpose, — ^which  is 
only  to  show  how  moral  philosophy  in  Greece  took  its  rise 
out  of  the  general  morality.  Still,  we  have  to  remember 
that  Aristotle  takes  for  granted  the  general  Hellenic 
morality,  and  that  this  is  always  in  the  back  ground  of  all 
that  he  says.  We  have  therefore  to  take  accoimt  of  it,  and 
if  possible  do  it  justice. 

It  has  been  well  said  *  that  '  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  a  highly  moralised  race  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
misconception  to  which  religious  prejudice  has  ever  given 
rise.  If  their  morality  was  sssthetic  and  not  theocratic,  it 
was  none  the  less  on  that  account  hiunane  and  real.'  *  As  a 
necessary  condition  of  artistic  freedom,  the  soul  of  man  in 
Greece  was  implicit  with  God  or  nature  in  what  may  be 
called  an  animal  unity.  Mankind,  as  sinless  and  simple  as 
any  other  race  that  lives  and  dies  upon  the  globe,  formed  a 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  the  world.  The  sensual  impulse, 
like  the  intellectual  and  moral,  were  then  held  void  of  crime 
and  harmless.  Health  and  good  taste  controlled  the  phy- 
sical appetites  of  man,  just  as  the  appetites  of  animals  are 
regulated  by  an  unerring  instinct.  In  the  same  way  a 
standard  of  moderation  determined  moral  virtue  and  intel- 
lectual excellence.     But  beyond  this  merely  protective  check 


■  History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augtistua  to  Charlemagne,  by  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky.    (London,  i86S.) 


*  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  by 
John  Addington  Symonds.  (London, 
1873)  p.  417-419. 
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upon  the  passions,  a  noble  sense  of  the  beautiful,  as  that 
which  is  balanced  and  restrained  within  limits,  prevented 
the  Greeks  of  the  best  period  from  diverging  into  Asiatic 
extravagance  of  pleasure.  Licence  was  reckoned  barbarous, 
and  the  barbarians  were  slaves  by  nature,  if>va'8t  BovXoi: 
Hellenes,  bom  to  be  free  men,  took  pride  in  temperance. 
Their  tr^^tfpoavprfj  co-extensive  as  a  protective  virtue  with  the 
whole  of  their  to  koKov,  was  essentially  Greek — the  quality 
beloved  by  Phoebus,  in  whom  was  no  dark  place  nor  any  flaw.' 
To  these  remarks  we  may  add  that  the  Greeks  did  not  leave 
Temperance  to  stand  alone  as  the  guide  of  life,  but  to  Tem- 
perance they  added  Courage,  and  to  Courage  Justice,  and 
to  Justice  Wisdom.  Under  Coi^rage  was  summed  up  much  /  / 
of  what  we  call  *  duty,'  i.e.  duty  to  the  state,  a  feeling  which 

• 

pervaded  Hellenic  life.  The  death  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylse  was  a  typical  instance  of  duty  under  the  name  of 
Courage.  Justice  again  was  the  Greek  summary  of  *duty  m 
to  one's  neighbour,'  afterwards  supplemented  by  the  concep- 
tion of  Equity,  in  which  a  fine  and  tender  charity  was  in- 
herent (see  note  on  Eth.  y.  x.  i ).  And  Wisdom,  even  accord-  M 
ing  to  popular  notions,  implied  calmness  and  elevation  of 
soul  (see  Eth.  i.  iv.  3).  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  code  as 
this  could  only  arise  among  an  essentially  moral  and  noble 
people. 

But  a  popular  morality  arising  out  of  noble  instincts, 
whatever  be  its  substantial  merits,  must  still  have  the  defect 
that  it  can  give  no  account  of  itself,  and  that,  if  asked  for 
such  an  account,  it  tends  to  base  itself  on  inadequate 
grounds.  This  displeases  the  philosophers,  and  hence  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  we  find  a  disparaging  picture  of  the 
popular  morality  of  Greece.  The  following  are  the  chief 
characteristics  attributed  to  it :  ( I )  It  is  shown  to  be  based 
upon  the  authority  of  texts  and  maxims,  and  these  maxims 
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appear  to  be  merely  prudential.  (2)  It  is  shown  to  be  apt 
to  connect  itself  with  a  superstitious  and  unworthy  idea  of 
religion,  such  as  was  set  forth  in  the  mysteries,  and  which 
constituted  the  trade  of  juggling  hierophants. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  nothing  is  more  marked 
than  the  unbounded  reverence  of  the  Greeks  for  the  old 
national  literature.  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Qnomic 
poets,  constituted  the  educational  course.  Add  to  these 
the  saws  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  a  set  of  aphorisms 
of  the  same  calibre,  which  sprang  up  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  we  have  before  us  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Greek 
views  of  life.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  age  of  the  Pisistratidfie 
that  the  formation  and  promulgation  of  this  system  of  texts 
took  place  most  actively.  In  the  little  dialogue  called  Hip- 
parchusj  attributed  to  Plato,  but  of  uncertain  authorship, 
we  find  an  episode  (from  which  the  dialogue  is  named) 
recounting  a  &ct,  if  not  literally,  at  all  events  symbolically 
true.  It  relates  that  Hipparchus,  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  wishing  to  educate  the  citizens,  introduced  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  made  Khapsodes  recite  them  at  the 
Panathenaea.  Also,  that  he  kept  Simonides  near  him,  and 
sent  to  fetch  Anacreon  of  Teos.  Also,  that  he  set  up  obelisks 
along  the  streets  and  the  roads,  carved  with  sentences  of 
wisdom,  selected  from  various  sources,  or  invented  by  himself, 
some  of  which  even  rivalled  the  *  Know  thyself^'  and  other 
famous  inscriptions  at  Delphi. 

It  is  obvious  how  much  the  various  influences  here 
specified  worked  on  the  Athenian  mind.  The  mouths  of  the 
people  were  full  of  tliese  maxims,  and  when  Socrates  asked 
for  the  definition  of  any  moral  term,  he  was  answered  by  a 
quotation  from  Simonides,  Hesiod,  or  Homei*.  The  same 
tendency  was  not  confined  to  Athens,  but  was  doubtless,  with 
modifications,  prevalent  throughout  Greece*    With  regard 
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to  the  worth  of  the  authorities  above  specified,  a  few  words 
maty  be  said,  taking  each  separately.  The  morality  in  Homer 
is  what  you  would  expect.  It  is  concrete,  not  abstract ;  it 
expresses  the  conception  of  a  heroic  life  rather  than  a  philo- 
sophical theory.  It  is  mixed  up  with  a  religion  which  really 
consists  in  a  celebration  of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  in 
a  deification  of  the  strong,  bright,  and  brilliant  qualities  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  morality  uninfluenced  by  a  regard  to 
a  future  life.  It  clings  with  intense  enjoyment  and  love  to 
the  present  world,  and  the  state  after  death  looms  in  the 
distance  as  a  cold  and  repugnant  shadow.  And  yet  it  would 
often  hold  death  preferable  to  disgrace.  The  distinction 
between  a  noble  and  an  ignoble  nature  is  strongly  marked  in 
Homer,  and  yet  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  about  particular 
actions  seems  very  fluctuating.  A  sensuous  conception  of 
happiness  and  the  chief  good  is  often  apparent,  and  there  is 
great  indistinctiiess  about  all  psychological  terms  and  con- 
c^ions.  Life  and  mind,  breath  and  soul,  thought  and  sen- 
sation, seem  blended  or  confused  t<^ether.  Plato's  opinion 
of  Homer  was  a  reaction  against  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
we  must  take  Plato's  expressions  not  as  an  absolute  verdict, 
but  as  relative  to  the  imthinking  reverence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  speaks  as  if  irritated  at  the  wide  influence  exercised  by  a  «-^ 
book  in  which  there  was  so  little  philosophy. 

If  we  consider  Homer  in  his  true  light,  as  the  product  and 
exponent,  rather  than  as  the  producer  of  the  national  modes 
of  thought,  Plato's  criticisms  will  then  appear  merely  as 
directed  against  the  earliest  and  most  instinctive  conceptions 
of  morality,  as  a  protest  against  perpetuating  these  and 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  adequate  for  a  more  advanced 
age.  Socrates  says  {Repub.  p.  606  E),  '  You  will  find  the 
pndsers  of  Homer  maintaining  that  this  poet  has  educated  all 
Greece,  and  that  with  a  view  to  the  direction  and  cxiltivation 
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of  human  nature  he  is  worthy  to  be  taken  up  and  learnt 
by  heart;  that  in  short  one  should  frame  one's  whole  life 
according  to  this  poet.  To  these  gentlemen,'  continu^ 
Socrates, '  you  should  pay  all  respect,  and  concede  to  them 
that  Homer  was  a  great  poet  and  first  of  the  tragic  writers 
(Troifirucmrarov  ihai  tcai  wpwrov  r&v  rparffionronA^) ;  but  you 
should  hold  to  the  conviction  that  poetry  is  only  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  state  in  the  shape  of  hymns  to  the  Gt>d8  and 
encomia  on  the  good.'  The  point  of  view  from  which  this  is 
said  is  evidently  that,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  importance 
of  a  philosophic  morality,  everything  else  is  to  be  considered 
of  little  value  and  to  be  set  aside.  The  faidts  that  Plato 
finds  with  Homer  in  detail  are,  that  he  recommends  justice 
by  the  inducements  of  temporal  rewards  {Repvh.  pp.  363  A, 
612  B),  thus  turning  morality  into  prudence ;  that  he  makes 
God  the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  {Bepxtb.  p.  379  C) ; 
that  he  makes  God  changeable  (p.  381  D) ;  that  he  represents 
the  gods  as  capable  of  being  bribed  with  offeringB  (p.  364  D) ; 
that  he  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  soul  after  death, 
describing  the  future  world  in  a  way  which  is  calculated 
to  depress  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  unmanly  forebodings 
(p.  387) ;  that  he  represents  his  heroes  as.  yielding  to  ex- 
cessive and  ungovemed  emotion,  and  that  even  his  gods  give 
way  to  immoderate  laughter  (pp.  388-9) ;  and  that  instAUces 
of  intemperance,  both  in  language,  and  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  appetites,  often  form  a  part  of  his  narrative  (p.  390). 
In  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  the  poems  of  Homer  are  frequently 
referred  to  for  the  sake  of  illustration  as  being  a  perfectly 
well-known  literature.  Thus  the  warning  of  Calypso — or, 
as  it  should  have  been,  Circe  (^Eth.  11.  ix.  3);  the  dangerous 
charms  of  Helen  (11.  ix.  6);  and  the  procedure  of  the  Homeric 
Kings  (ill.  iii.  18);  are  used  as  figures  to  illustrate  moral 
or  psychological  truths.     Again,  instances  of  any  particular 
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phenomenon  are  hence  cited ;  as  for  example,  Diomede*  and 
Hector  are  cited  as  an  instance  of  political  courage  (iii. 
viii.  2).  In  other  places  Aristotle®  appeals  to  the  words  of 
Homer,  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  to  the  popular  lan- 
guage, namely,  as  containing  a  latent  philosopliy  in  itself, 
and  as  bearing  witness  to  the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 
Thus  Homer's  calling  Agamemnon  *  shepherd  of  the  people ' 
(viii.  xi.  i),  and  his  physical  descriptions  of  courage  (iii. 
viii.  10),  are  appealed  to  as  containing,  or  testifying  to, 
philosophical  truths. 

Turning  from  Homer  to  Hesiod,  we  discover  at  once  a 
certain  change  or  difference  in  spirit,  and  in  the  views  that 
are  taken  of  human  life.  In  the  Works  and  Days  those  that 
fought  at  Troy  are  represented  as  *  a  race  of  demi-gods  and 
beatified  heroes,*  dwelling  in  the  *  happy  isles '  free  from  care 
or  sorrow ;  whereas  with  Homer,  these  personages  are  merely 
illustrious  mortals,  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  suffer- 
ings as  their  descendants,  and  condemned  at  their  death  to 
the  same  dismal  after  life  of  Hades,  so  gloomily  depicted  in 
the  Odyssey  J  Not  only  does  this  difference  point  to  a  de- 
velopment in  the  Grecian  mythology,  indicating  the  matured 
growth  of  the  popular  hero-worship ;  it  also  shows  a  feeling 
which  characterises  other  parts  of  Hesiod,  a  sense  that  a 
bright  period  is  lost,  and  *  that  there  had  passed  away  a 
glory  from  the  earth.' 

The  poet  is  no  longer  carried  out  of  himself  in  thinking 
of  the  deeds  of  Achilles  and  Hector.  He  laments  that  he 
has  fallen  on  evil  d$tys,  that  he  lives  in  the  last  and  worst  of 
the  Five  Ages  of  the  World.*    He  finds  *  all  things  full  of 


»  So  in  the  Endemian  book  (y.  ix.  7) 
Glancus  and  Diomede  are  referred 
to. 

*  Gf.  also  the  Eudemian  books,  ti. 
vii.  2,  vii.  i.  I,  and  vn.  vi.  3. 


'  Mnre's  Literature  of  Greece,  Vol. 
U.  p.  402. 
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labour.'  He  is  conscious  of  a  Fall  of  Man,  and  accounts  for 
this  by  two  inconsistent  episodes,  the  one^  representing  nuin- 
kind,  through  the  fatal  gift  of  Pandora,  blighted  at  the  very 
outset ;  the  other*®  describing  a  gradual  decadence  from  the 
primeval  Golden  Age.  Once  the  gods  dwelt  upon  eartii,  but 
now  even  Honour  that  does  no  wrong,  and  Betribution  that 
suffers  no  wrong  {AlS&f  teal  N^itfo*^),  the  last  of  the  Im* 
mortals,  have  gone  and  left  us.**  Mixed  up  with  this  sad 
and  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  the  world,  we  find  indi- 
cations of  a  religious  belief  which  is  in  some  respects  more 
elevated  than  the  theology  of  Homer.  Hesiod  represents 
the  messengers  of  Zeus,  thirty  thousand  daemons,  as  always 
pervading  the  earth,  and  watching  on  deeds  of  justice  and 
injustice.*^  A  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  God  is 
here  indicated,  though  it  is  expressed  in  a  polytheistic 
manner,  and  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
divine  benevolence.  The  gods  are  only  just,  and  not  benign. 
Hesiod's  book  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  apparently  a  cento, 
containing  the  elements  of  at  least  two  separate  poems,  the 
one  an  address  to  the  poet's  brother  Perses,  with  an  appeal 
against  his  injustice ;  the  other  perhaps  by  a  different  hand, 
containing  maxims  of  agriculture,  and  an  account  of  the 
operations  at  different  seasons.  Into  this  part  different 
sententious  rules  of  conduct  are  interwoven,  which  may 
be  rather  national  and  Boeotian  than  belonging  to  any  one 
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particular  author.  The  morality  of  Hesiod,  whatever  its 
origin,  contains  a  fine  practical  view  of  life.  It  enjoins 
justice,  energy,  and  above  all,  temperance  and  simplicity 
of  living.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  saying*'  quoted 
by  Plato  (cf.  Repub.  p.  466  C ;  Laws,  p.  690  E),  *  How 
much  is  the  half  greater  than  the  whole  I  how  great  a 
blessing  is  there  in  mallows  and  asphodelus  I '  Plato  finds 
fault  with  Hesiod  that  his  is  a  merely  prudential  Ethics,  or 
eudaemonism,  that  he  recommends  justice  by  the  promise 
of  temporal  advantage  {Repub.  p.  363  A).  Many  of  his 
maxims  are  indeed  not  above  the  level  of  a  yeoman's 
morality,  consisting  in  advice  about  the  treatment  of 
neighbours,  servants,  &c.  One  of  these  Aristotle  alludes 
to  {Eth.  tx.  i.  6).  It  is  the  recommendation  that,  even 
between  friends,  wages  should  be  stipulated  and  the  bar- 
gain kept.  Of  a  different  stamp,  however,  is  that  passage 
of  Hesiod,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  quoted.**  It  con- 
tains the  same  figure  to  represent  virtue  and  vice,  which 
was  afterwards  consecrated  in  the  mouth  of  Christ:  *The 
road  to  vice  may  easily  be  travelled  by  crowds,  for  it  is 
smooth,  and  she  dwells  close  at  hand.  But  the  path  of 
virtue  is  steep  and  difficult,  and  the  gods  have  ordained 
that  only  by  toil  can  she  be  reached.'  And  this  truth  is 
rendered  still  deeper,  by  the  addition,  that  'He  is  best 
who  acts  on  bis  own  convictions,  while  he  is  second-best 
who  acts  in  obedience  to  the  counsel  of  others.'  Aristotle 
cites  this  latter  saying  {Eth.  i.«  iv.  7),  which  contains  more 
than,  in  all  probability,  its  author  was  conscious  of.    He 


"  v.  40  sq.  "  Xen.  Memorah,  n.  1.  20.  Plato, 
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also  quotes  from  Hesiod  another  most  acute  remark,  ^^ 
which  is  to  the  efifect  that  society  is  constructed  upon  a 
basis  of  competition, — that  a  principle  of  strife  which 
makes  Spotter  foe  to  potter'  (Etiu  tiii.  i.  6),  produces  all 
honourable  enterprises.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  if 
Hesiod  was  no  moral  philosopher,  he  was  a  very  great 
moralist. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  *  Seven  Wise  Men,'  the  heroes  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  who  are  separated  from  Hesiod  by  we 
cannot  tell  how  wide  a  chronological  interval,  we  do  not 
find  any  great  advance  made  beyond  him  in  their  moral 
point  of  view,  but  rather  a  following  out  of  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  find  still  a  prudential  Ethics  dealing  in  a  dis- 
jointed, but  often  a  forcible  and  pregnant  manner,  with 
the  various  parts  of  life.  Of  the  *  Seven,'  it  was  well  said 
by  Dicsearchus  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  40)  that  *they  were 
neither  speculators  nor  philosophers  (ovri  <ro<l)ovs  ovn  ^iXo- 
a6if>ov9i  N.6.  <TO(f>oif9  is  here  used  in  a  restricted  and  Ari- 
stotelian sense),  but  men  of  insight,  with  a  turn  for^ 
legislation  {<rvpiT0V9  hi  r^vaf  xal  vofjtoOiTucovsfy  They 
belonged  to  an  era  of  political  change,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  teach  experience  and  to  call  forth  worldly  wisdom, 
the  era  of  the  overthrow  of  hereditary  monarchs  in  Ghreece, 
All  the  sages  were  either  tyrants,  or  legislators,  or  the 
advisers  of  those  in  power.  The  number  seven  is  of  later 
date,  and  probably  a  mere  attempt  at  completeness.  There 
is  no  agreement  as  to  the  list,  but  the  names  most  gene- 
rally specified    are    Thales,  Solon,   Periander,    Gleobulus, 


**  V.  II  sqq. 
oifK  Upa  fiouyoy  triv  ipi^mv  yivos^  &XX* 
M  ycuay 
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^  y  iwtfJMfJLiyHlf  K.T.X. 

....  iyaBii  5*  (pis  ffit  fipo- 
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Ktd  KtpeifAtbi  K€pafiu  KorUit  feed  riieTOpi 
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Chilon,  Bias,  Pittaciis.  Of  these  Thales  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  tjriticism  of  Dicsearchus,  for  though  many 
adages  are  attributed  to  him,  he  was  no  mere  politician, 
but  a  deep  thinker,  and  the  first  speculative  philosopher  of 
Greece.  What  was  most  distinctive  in  Thales  does  not 
belong  to  the  level  of  thought  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Of  the  rest  of  the  Sages  it  was  said  by  Anaxi- 
menes  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.e.),  that  they  *all  tried  their 
hand  at  poetry.'  This  is  characteristic  of  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  formation  of  anything  like  a  prose  style.  Of 
the  poems  of  Solon,  considerable  passages  are  preserved  to 
us ;  they  consist  of  el^ies,  in  which  the  political  circum- 
stances of  Solon's  lifetime  are  recorded,  and  into  which 
sufficient  general  reflections  on  human  nature  are  inter- 
woven to  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  Gnomic  poet.  Solon's 
views  of  life,  as  far  as  they  appear  in  his  poetry,  are  cha- 
racterised by  a  manliness  which  contrasts  them  with  the 
soft  Lydian  effeminacy  of  Mimnermus,  to  one  of  whose 
sentiments  Solon  made  answer.  Mimnermus  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  a  painless  life  and  a  death  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  Solon  answers :  *  Bear  me  no  ill  will  for  having 
thought  on  this  subject  better  than  you — ^alter  the  words 
and  sing,  "  May  the  fate  of  death  reach  me  in  my  eightieth 
year."*  In  one  passage  of  his  works  Solon  divides  human 
life  into  periods  of  seven  years,  and  assigns  to  each  its 
proper  physical  and  mental  occupations  {Frag.  14);  in 
another  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  men  are  described, 
and  their  inability  to  command  success,  because  fate  brings 
good  and  ill  to  mortals,  and  man  cannot  escape  from  the 
destiny  allotted  to  him  by  the  gods  {Fr.  5).  Let  us  now 
compare  these  two  last  sentiments  with  that  saying 
which  is  always  connected  with  the  name  of  Solon,  and 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  a  careful  examination  by 
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Aristotle  {Eth.  I.  x,-xi.)»  the  saying,  that  'One  most  look 
to  the  end/  or  that  ^  No  one  can  he  called  happy  while  he 
lives.*  The  story  of  Solon's  conversation  with  Croesus,  as 
given  hy  Herodotus,  is  in  all  probability  totally  without 
historical  foundation.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  rhetorical 
iiTiSf ifif  dressed  up  by  some  Sophist  to  illustrate  the  gnome 
of  Solon.  However,  the  beauty  of  the  story  as  related  by 
Herodotus,  no  one  can  deny.  The  gnome  itself  in  its  present 
form  has  this  merit,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt 
to  regard  life  as  a  whole.  It  denies  the  name  of  h2q>pi- 
ness  to  the  pleasure  or  prosperity  of  a  moment.  But  its 
fault  is,  as  Aristotle  points  out,  that  it  makes  happiness 
purely  to  consist  in  external  fortune,  it  implies  too  little 
faith  in,  and  too  little  regard  for,  the  internal  conscious- 
ness, which  after  all  is  far  the  most  essential  element  of 
happiness.  Moreover,  there  is  a  sort  of  superstition  mani- 
fested in  this  view^  and  in  the  above-quoted  verses  of  Solon. 
It  represents  the  Deity  as  < envious'  of  human  happiness. 
This  view  is  elsewhere  reprobated  by  Aristotle  {Metaphys. 
I.  ii.  13);  it  was  a  view,  perhaps,  natural  in  a  period  of 
political  change  and  personal  vicissitude,  previous  to  the 
development  of  any  philosophy  which  could  read  the  per- 
manent behind  the  changeable.** 

The  remainder  of  the  'Seven'  hardly  need  a  mention  in 
detail.  The  sayings  attributed  to  them  are  too  little  con- 
nected to  merit  a  criticism  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
*  The  uncertainty  of  human  things,  the  brevity  of  life,  the 


>'  Mr.  Symonds  attriboteB  an  an- 
Greek  origin  to  this  and  other  ideas. 
He  says  {Studies  of  (he  Greek  Poeis, 
p.  417):  'The  blood-justaoe  of  the 
Eumenides,  the  asceticism  of  Pytha- 
goras,  the  purificatory  rites  of  Empe- 
dodee  and  Epimenides,  the  fetichistie 


belief  in  a  jealoos  God,  and  the  doe- 
trine  of  hereditary  guilt  in  Theognis, 
Herodotus,  and  Solon,  are  fragments 
of  primitive  or  Asiatic  superstition 
unharmonised  with  the  serene  element 
of  the  Hellenic  spirit.' 
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unhappinoss  of  the  poor,  the  blessing  of  friendship,  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  force  of  necessity,  the  power  of 
time,  such  are  the  most  ordinary  subjects  of  their  gnomes, 
when  they  do  not  reduce  themselves  to  the  simple  rules  of 
prudence.' ^^  However,  some  of  the  utterances  of  this  era 
of  proverbial  philosophy  stand  conspicuous  among  the  rest, 
containing  a  depth  of  meaning  of  which  their  authors  could 
haire  been  only  half  conscious.  This  meaning  was  drawn 
out  and  developed  by  later  philosophers.  The  Mi^Sf  i^  Srfav 
of  Solon,  and  the  Mhpov  Apunov  of  Cleobulus  passed  almost 
into  something  new  in  the  fierpiOTfjf  of  Plato ;  and  the  FvwOi 
ciavTov  (of  uncertain  authorship),  which  was  inscribed  on 
the  front  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  became  in  the  hands  of 
Socrates  in  a  measure  the  foundation  of  philosophy.  In 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  proverbs  of  this  epoch,  as,  for  in- 
stance, iro)CKotf  5^  <l>(XicLS  airpoatjyopia  BUXvcgp  (viii.  v.  i), 
i<r6\ol  flip  yctp  anXokj  #c.t.X«  (il.  vi.  14),  koKXiotov  to 
SitcaioraTov  k,t.\.  (i.  viii.  14),  are  occasionally  quoted, 
without  any  author's  name.*® 

Two  more  poets  may  be  mentioned  who  will  serve  to 
complete  our  specimens  of  the  sixth  century  thought  on 
moral  subjects.  These  are  Theognis  and  Simonides.  They 
both  were  great  authorities,  as  is  evinced  by  their  being 
so  firequ«itly  cited  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  They 
both  have  this  in  common  that  their  verse  betrays  a  constant 
reflectiveneflB  on  human  life.  But  the  tone  is  to  some 
extent  different.  Theognis  draws  a  darker  picture  than 
Simonides.  Theognis  exhibits  traces  of  a  harassed  and 
unfortunate  life,  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Simon- 
ides, who  lived  through  the  Persian  wars,  writes  in  a  more 


*'  Benoayier,  Manuel  de  Phil,  Ane, 
I.  p.  127. 


>*  Eademus  (y.  i.  16)  attributes  the 
saying,  *  Office  shows  the  man,'  to  \ 
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manly  strain,  as  if  inspired  by  the  times  and  the  glorious 
deeds  of  his  comitrymen,  which  he  celebrated  in  his  poetry. 
Theognis  appears  to  have  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  His  writings  are  chiefly  autobiographical, 
and  consist  of  reflections  caused  by  the  political  events  ci 
his  life  and  of  his  native  city  Megara.  He  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party  and  to  have  suffered  exile, 
losing  all  his  property  and  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
His  feelings  of  indignation  are  constantly  expressed  in  his 
poems — in  which  perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  is,  that 
in  them  the  terms  ayaOoi  and  iaffKoi  are  used  to  designate 
his  own  party,  the  nobles,  while  the  commons  are  called 
KaKol  and  BeiXoL  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
terms  had  hitherto  no  ethical  meaning,  though  of  course 
scientific  ethical  definitions  had  as  yet  never  been  attempted. 
But  the  words  iaOkos  and  Katcof  occur  in  Hesiod  in  quite 
as  distinctive  a  sense,  as  the  terms  '  good  man,'  and  '  bad 
man,'  are  used  in  general  now.  It  is  the  extreme  of  political 
partisanship  expressing  itself  in  a  naive  and  unconscious 
manner  which  causes  Theognis  to  identify  goodness  with 
the  aristocratic  classes,  and  badness  with  the  commonalty 
of  his  city.  We  find  in  his  writings  a  strange  intermix- 
ture and  confusion  of  political  and  ethical  thoughts.  In 
the  celebrated  passage  which  dwells  on  the  influence  of  as- 
sociates, he  begins  by  saying  *You  should  eat  and  drink 
with  those  who  have  great  power '  (i.e.  the  nobles),  *  for  from 
the  good  you  will  learn  what  is  good,  but  by  mixing  with 
the  bad  you  will  lose  what  reason  you  have.'  Here  an 
undeniable  moral  axiom  is  made  to  assume  a  political  aspect, 
which  indeed  impairs  its  force.    Plato,  in  the  Meno,^^  quotes 


>*  Ol<r$a  9h  $Tt  oh  fUvov  trol  re  Koi 
rots  AWois  rots  froXirueoTs  rovro  8oirci 
ror^  fiky  clrcu   5i9cucror,  ror^  8*  o0, 


rabri  ravra  \4yti ;  M.  *Ep  irolots  ftrc- 
<rtv ;  2.  'Ey  roTs  fktytlois,  o5  K^i 
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this  passage  and  shows  that  it  is  contradicted  by  another 
passage  of  Theognis,  which  declares  education  to  be  of  no 
effect.  Theognis  appears  to  have  felt  at  different  times 
with  equal  force  the  two  points  of  view  about  education. 
At  one  time  education  appears  to  be  everything,  at  another 
time,  nothing. 

All  the  expressions  of  Theognis,  as  indeed  of  the  other 
Gnomic  poets,  seem  characterised  by  perfect  naturalness,  if 
such  a  word  might  be  used.  They  contain  no  attempt  to 
reduce  life  to  a  theory ;  they  flow  from  the  heart  of  the 
individual  according  as  he  feels  joy  or  sorrow.  They  ex- 
hibit no  striving  to  be  above  circumstances, — rather  the 
full,  unrestrained  wail  of  one  who  bitterly  feels  the  might 
of  circumstances.  They  do  not  seek  to  be  logical ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  full  of  inconsistencies.  In  one  place 
Theognis  says  (173-182),  *  if  one  is  poor  it  is  better  to  die 
than  live ;  one  should  cast  oneself  from  some  high  cliff  into 
the  sea.'  In  another  place  (315-318),  ^Many  of  the  bad 
are  rich,  and  the  good  poor,  yet  one  would  not  exchange 
one's  vijrtue  for  riches.'  In  the  views  of  Theognis,  as  we 
saw  before  in  those  of  Solon,  there  may  be  traced  a  super- 
stitious feeling  of  the  resistless  power,  and  at  the  same  time 


irol  vaph  rourir  wTyt  Ktd  Iir0ic  jcol  fitrh 
TtHauf 
t{c  iral  Si^oyc  rots  £r  iktyiXn  hiva- 
fus, 

9i  KOKourw 
WfAfiiffypSj   &jroXc«f  jcol   rhr  Hrra 

r6op, 
oUrtt  tri  ip  roirois  filp  &s  (iSofcrov 
oi^f  T^s  iptriis  A.^ci;  M.  ^ptrai 
7r.  X  *Ei^  tiXXms  9i  yt  Myor  /lera- 
fidSf  ffi  9'  4^  irotifr^y,  ^i}<^^»  i^oX  Mrrov 
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oS  itor*  woffictis  r^p  Keuchr  Mp* 
kyoBStf, 
i^rotis  5ri  avrbs  airf  ird\tv  irtpl  rwy 
abr£p  riyarria  \4y9i ;  95  0  8qq. 
Both  of  these  passages  of  Theognis 
are  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Ethics  (ix.  is.  7»  x.  iz.  3). 
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the  arbitrary  will  of  the  gods.  As  to  the  standard  of  doty 
in  *  his  poems,  such  a  conception  must  needs  be  held  to 
have  been  very  wavering  in  him  who  could  write  (363  sq.), 
*  Flatter  your  enemy,  and  when  you  have  got  him  into 
your  power,  wreak  your  vengeance,  and  do  not  spare  him.' 
It  is  obvious  that  the  elegiac  form  adopted  by  Theognis 
gave  an  air  of  universality  to  maxims  which  were  only 
suitable  to  his  own  troubled  times,  and  his  own  angry  epmt 
To  accept  the  cynicism  and  the  complaints  of  Byron  as  if 
of  universal  applicability,  would  be  almost  a  parallel  to 
what  actually  took  place  in  Greece,  when  the  verses  of 
Theognis  were  quoted  as  an  authority  in  mcH^als.  That 
this  could  ever  have  been  the  case,  shows  how  great  was 
the  want  of  a  more  fixed  standard,  and  almost  justifies  the 
sweeping  attacks  made  by  Plato  upon  the  poets. 

In  the  verses  of  Simonides  of  Ceos  there  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  more  healthy  spirit.  His  life  (b.c.  556-467)  was 
prosperous,  and  was  spent  in  different  courts,  especially 
those  of  Hipparchus  at  Athens,  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads 
in  Thessaly,  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  If  Thecals  be  com- 
pared to  Byron  among  the  moderns,  Simonides  may,  in 
some  respects,  be  compared  to  Goethe,  though  Goethe 
exhibij/S  no  parallel  to  his  spirited  and  even  impassioned 
songs  on  the  heroic  incidents  of  the  war.  But  the  courtly 
demeanour  of  Simonides,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  some- 
what sacrificed  his  independence,  his  worldly  wisdom,  his 
moderation  of  views,  his  realistic  tendencies  with  r^;ard  to 
life,  and  his  efforts  for  a  calm  and  unruffled  enjoyment, 
remind  one  a  little  of  the  great  German.  Beyond  heroism 
in  war,  Simonides  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  exalted 
notions  of  the  possibilities  of  virtue.  There  is  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion  in  the  Protagoraa  of  Plato  (pp.  339-346), 
on  the  meaning  of  some  strophes  in  one  of  the  Epinician 
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odes  of  Simonides.  This  discussion  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
hibiting the  critical  ability  of  Socrates  as  superior  to  that 
of  Protagoras.  The  import  of  the  passage  criticised  appears 
to  be,  that,  ^  while  absolute  perfection  {rrrparf^vov  avsv 
'^^vyov  yipMai)  is  well-nigh  impossible,  yet  Simonides  will 
not  accept  the  saying  of  Pittacus,  "  it  is  hard  to  be  good,** 
— for  misfortune  makes  a  man  bad  and  prosperity  good; 
good  is  mixed  with  evil,  and  Simonides  will  be  satisfied 
if  a  man  be  not  utterly  evil  and  useless ; — he  will  give  up 
vain  and  impracticable  hopes,  and  praise  and  love  all  who 
do  not  voluntarily  commit  base  actions/  These  expressions 
are  very  characteristic  of  Simonides.  We  may  remark  in 
them  (i)  the  criticism  upon  Pittacus,  which  shows  the 
advance  of  reflective  morality ;  (2)  the  point  of  view  taken, 
namely,  a  sort  of  worldly  moderation.  Simonides  complains 
that  Pittacus  has  set  up  too  high  an  ideal  of  virtue,  and 
then  proclaimed  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  Simonides 
proposes  to  substitute  a  more  practical  standard. 

In  thus  discussing  one  of  the  gnomes  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
Simonides  approaches  in  some  degree  to  the  mode  of  thought 
of  the  Sophists,  but  in  later  times  he  was  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  old  school,  in  contradistinction  to  *  young 
Athens,'  with  its  sophistical  ideas.  Thus  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  (135 5-1 362),  Strepsiades  calls  for  one  of  the 
Scolia  of  Simonides,  while  his  ^son  treats  them  with  con- 
tempt. A  sort  of  sententious  wisdom  appears  to  have  been 
aimed  at  by  this  courtly  poet ;  a  specimen  of  this  is  given  in 
the  BepvJblic  of  Plato  (p.  331  E),  where  justice  is  defined, 
according  to  Simonides,  to  consist  in  '  paying  one's  debts.' 
It  is  easy  to  show  this  definition  inadequate,  and  yet  it  was 
a  beginning.  The  quickly  developing  mind  of  Greece  could 
not  long  remain  in  that  stage  to  which  Simonides  had  at- 
tained; it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  it  should  break 
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away,  and  by  force  of  questioning,  obtain  a  more  scientific 
view.  We  might  say  of  the  aphoristic  morality  of  the  poets 
and  sages  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  what  Aristotle  says  of 
the  early  philosophers,  namely,  that  '  without  being  skilled 
boxers,  they  sometimes  give  a  good  blow'  {Metaphyticsj 
I.  iv.  4). 

During  the  fifth  century  B.C.  poetry  in  Greece  continued 
to  represent,  or  contribute  to,  the  popular  beliefs  in  morals, 
while  as  yet  moral  philosophy  was  not.  The  great  poetical 
figiires  of  this  time  were  of  course  Pindar  (522-443,  B.C.), 
and  the  Attic  Tragedians,  who  succeeded  each  other  at  Inrief 
intervals,  since  iEschylus  gained  his  first  prize  in  484,  B.C., 
Sophocles  his  first  in  468,  B.C.,  Euripides  his  first  in  441,  B.C. 
Of  Pindar,  Mr.  Symonds  well  says :  '  The  whole  of  his  poetry 
is  impregnated  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  divine  in  the  world. 
Accepting  the  religious  traditions  of  his  ancestors  with 
simple  iaith,  he  adds  more  of  spiritual  severity  and  of 
mystical  morality  than  we  find  in  Homer.  Yet  he  is  not 
superstitious  or  credulous.  He  can  afford  to  criticise  the 
myths  like  Xenophanes  and  Plato,  revising  to  believe  that  a 
blessed  god  could  be  a  glutton.^  In  Pindar  indeed  we  see 
the  fine  fiower  of  Hellenic  religion,  free  from  subservience 
to  creeds  and  ceremonies,  capable  of  extracting  sublime 
morality  from  mythical  legends,  and  adding  to  the  old 
joyousness  of  the  Homeric  faith  a  deeper  and  more  awful 
perception  of  superhuman  mysteries.  The  philosophical 
scepticism  which  in  Greece,  after  the  age  of  Pericles,  cor- 
roded both  the  fabric  of  mythology  and  the  indistinct  doc- 
trines of  theological  monotheism,  had  not  yet  begun  to  act.' 
Pindar  held  indeed  to  the  Hellenic  religion,  but  he  vivified 
and  elevated  it  by  the  introduction  of  an  element  drawn 


The  reference  here  is  to  Ol»fmp.  i. 
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from  Orphic  or  Pythagorean  sources.  His  pictures  of  the 
rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave  form  a  great 
advance  upon  the  creed  of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The 
Hades  of  Homer  was  a  gloomy  negation,  and  the  'happy 
isles*  of  Hesiod  were  peopled  by  the  heroes  of  Troy.  But 
Pindar  connects  the  torments  or  blessings  of  the  soul  in  a 
future  state  with  its  moral  actions  upon  earth ;  and  (intro- 
ducing the  oriental  conception  of  Metempsychosis)  he  opens 
Paradise  to  those  souls  which  during  three  successive  lives 
have  kept  themselves  pure  from  crime.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  lyric  strains  of  Pindar,  embodying  this 
doctrine,  did  much  to  influence  the  thought  of  Plato  and  to 
produce  his  sublime  conceptions  (set  forth  in  Phcedo^  Oorgiasj 
and  RepvMic)  of  a  future  life  of  the  soul  dependent  on  the 
moral  purity  and  the  philosophic  wisdom  attained  by  it  in 
this  world.  And  if  so,  Pindar  has  played  an  important  part^-^ 
in  the  history  of  Eschatology**  in  Europe.  His  views  of  the 
present  life  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  God-fearing 
sobriety.  While  celebrating  the  wealth,  the  strenuous  effort, 
and  the  good  fortune  {6\fio9,  operrj,  Bvrvyyi)  of  the  Victors 
of  the  games,  he  does  not  fail  to  admonish  them  of  the 


«>  The  following  is  Mr.  Symonds* 
prose  translation  of  Pindar  Olymp.  ii. : 
*  Among  the  dead,  sinful  souls    at 


woe  on  which  no  eje  can  bear  to 
look.  Those  who  have  thrice  endured 
on  either  side  the  grave  to  keep  their 


once  pay  penalty,  and  the  crimes  done    >  spirits  wholly  free  from  crime  journey 
in   this  realm  of  Zeus  are  judged    i  on  the  road  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 


beneath  the  earth  by  one  who  gives 


Cronos:    where    round    the    islands 


sentence  under  dire  necessity.    But  blow  breezes  ocean*borne ;  and  flowers 

the  good,  enjoying  perpetual  sunlight  I  of  gold  bum — some  on  the  land  from 

equally  by  night  and  day,  receive  a  {   radiant  trees,  and  others  the  wave 

life  more  free  from  woe  than  this  of  \  feeds ;  with   necklaces  whereof  they 

ours;  they  trouble  not  the  earth  with  j  twine  their  heads  and  brows,  il9  the 


strength  of  hand,  nor  the  water  of  the 
sea  for  scanty  sustenance ;  but,  with 
the  honoured  of  the  gods,  all  they  who 
delighted  in  the  keeping  of  their  oath 
pass  a  tearless  age ;  the  others  suffer 

VOL.  I.  n 


just  decrees  of  Bhadamanthus,  whose 
father  Cronos  has  for  a  perpetual 
colleague  ho  who  is  spouse  of  Rhea 
throned  above  all  gods.' 
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fleeting  character  of  life  and  prosperity,  and  to  preach 
moderation  and  continence  (^gv/uxTfiioj  ao^poavprjy  fjLfjSiv 
a^yav).  He  chooses  for  himself  a  middle  status  in  society 
and  deprecates  the  lot  of  kings  {Pytk.  xi.  50).  The  follow- 
ing is  his  conception  of  a  aummum  bonum  upon  earth 
(Pyth.  X.  22) :  '  That  man  is  happy  and  song- worthy  by  the 
skilled,  who,  victorious  by  might  of  hand  or  vigour  of  foot, 
achieves  the  greatest  prizes  with  daring  and  with  strength ; 
and  who  in  lifetime  sees  his  son,  while  yet  a  boy,  crowned 
happily  with  Pythian  wreaths.  The  brazen  heaven,  it  is 
true,  is  inaccessible  to  him ;  but  whatsoever  joys  we  race  of 
mortals  touch,  }\e  reaches  to  the  £eu1;hest  voyage.' 

The  Attic  Dramatists  are  the  exponents  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Athenian  people  quickened  by  the  sense  of  their  trium- 
phant delivery  from  the  great  national  peril  of  the  Persian 
invasions.  They  represent  successively  the  rapidly  succeed- 
ing phases  of  the  Athenian  mind.  Their  great  theme,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  their  tragedies,  as  indeed  of  the  Greek 
legends  on  which  they  were  based,  was  Nemesis — Retribution 
either  for  crime  committed,  or  for  insolent  prosperity  and 
pride  of  life. 

Mr.  Symonds  {Studies  of  the  Greek  Poeta^  pp.  190-205) 
has  well  analysed  the  different  forms  of  this  idea  as  it 
appears  in  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  In  .^Eschylus 
Eetribution  {Spdaavri  iraOeiv  rpirfiptov  fivOos)  is  the  revelation 
of  an  offended  Deity ;  in  Sophocles  it  is  rather  the  exhibition 
of  a  moral  law :  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  human  cha- 
racter of  the  guilty  man,  and  we  see  how  he  brings  terrible 
consequences  on  himself.  *  In  Euripides  it  degenerates  into 
soiffething  more  akin  to  a  sense  of  vicissitudes ;  it  becomes 
more  sentimental — less  a  religious  or  moral  principle  than  a 
phenomenon  inspiring  fear  and  pity.'  A  similar  progress 
with  regard  to  all  moral  questions  may  be  traced  in  the 
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dramatists : —in  ^schjlus  morality  is  identified  with  reli- 
gion ;  in  Sophocles  it  is  a  noble  intuitive  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;  in  Euripides  it  is  a  casuistical  and  sophisticated 
reasoning  upon  all  moral  questions.  Euripides  does  not 
belong  to  the  unconscious  period  of  morals;  the  influence  of 
law-courts,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists  upon  the  Athenian 
mind  has  been  too  rapidly  disentegrating  to  admit  of  this. 
Even  in  Sophocles  we  see  the  beginnings  of  casuistry  in  the 
collision  brought  out  in  the  ArUigone  between  a  decree  of 
the  state  and  the  eternal  sense  of  right  and  wrong  (ov  yap  n 
vw  Ti  Ka'xj9e9  dXV  ael  itotb  ^  ravra)  in  the  human  mind. 
But  this  collision  is  not  worked  out  by  Sophocles,  as  it 
would  have  been  by  Euripides,  in  a  sophistical  spirit,  so  as 
to  produce  scepticism  in  the  validity  of  both  the  conflicting 
authorities.  The  impression  which  is  left  is  rather  that  that 
most  tragical  position  of  all  has  been  produced,  where  both 
parties  are  justifiable  and  are  in  the  right.  But,  doubtless, 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  partly  a  result  of,  and  partly 
a  contribution  to,  these  discussions  of  the  opposition  between 
Law  and  Nature  which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
sophistical  period  of  Hellenic  thought. 

Besides  adherence  to  proverbs  and  saws  from  the  poets, 
there  was  another  element  specified  by  Plato  in  his  picture 
of  the  popular  morality  of  Greece,  which  we  have  hitherto 
left  unnoticed,  namely,  the  tendency  to  accept  unworthy 
conceptions  of  religion,  such  as  would  essentially  interfere 
with  the  purity  and  absoluteness  of  any  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  Not  only  was  there  prevalent  a  belief  in  the  envious- 
ness  and  Nemesis  of  the  Deity,  such  as  forms  the  constant 
theme  of  the  reflections  of  Herodotus ;  not  only  was  there  a 
superstitious  hankering  after  signs  and  oracles,  which  tended 
to  disturb  the  manly  calmness  of  the  mind ;  not  only  was 
there  a  mean  and  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God,  which 

H  2 
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reduced  religion  to  hero-worship,  and  really  stood  quite 
beside,  and  distinct  from,  all  morality ;  but  also  there  was  a 
direct  tampering  with  morality  itself  on  the  part  of  certain 
religious  hierophants.  These  were  the  professors  of  mysteries, 
respecting  whom  Adeimantus  is  made  to  say  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato  (p.  364  B  sq.), '  The  most  astonishing  theories  of 
all  are  those  which  you  shall  hear  about  the  gods  and  about 
virtue — that  the  gods  themselves  have  actually  allotted  to 
many  good  men  misfortunes  and  an  evil  life,  and  to  the  bad 
a  directly  opposite  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  seers  and  jugglers 
come  to  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  persuade  them  that  they 
have  a  power  given  them  by  the  gods  of  expiating  by  offerings 
and  charms  all  offences,  whether  committed  by  a  man's  self 
or  his  ancestors,  and  this  quite  pleasantly — merely  by  holding 
a  feast ;  and  if  any  one  wants  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy, 
they  will,  for  a  trifling  cost,  do  the  fellow  a  harm  (they  say) 
whether  he  be  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man — by  forcing  the 
gods  with  their  incantations  and  spells  to  serve  them.  They 
cite  the  poets  as  authorities  for  their  assertions,  to  prove  that 
the  path  of  vice  is  easy,  and  that  of  virtue  rugged  and  difficult. 
They  prove  from  Homer  that  the  gods  are  not  inexorable, 
but  may  be  turned  by  the  prayers  and  offerings  of  men. 
And  they  adduce  a  whole  swarm  of  the  books  of  Mussbus  and 
Orpheus,  the  kinsmen  (as  they  say)  of  Selene  and  of  the 
Muses,  according  to  which  they  perform  their  rites,  and  per- 
suade not  only  individuals,  but  whole  states,  that  actually  by 
means  of  feastings  and  pleasure,  expiations  and  releases  may 
be  provided  both  for  the  living  and  also  for  the  dead,  which 
will  free  men  from  all  the  penalties  of  the  future  life ;  but 
that  for  any  one  not  using  their  rites  a  most  horrible  fate 
remains.' 

Of  the  Orphic  mysteries  here  alluded  to,  and  of  the  other 
mysteries  in  general,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  present 
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purpose  to  say  much.  They  appear  to  have  originally  pos- 
sessed an  oriental  character,  and  to  have  been  in  themselves 
not  without  a  deep  meaning.  They  were  a  protest  against 
Grecian  anthropomorphism.  They  seem  to  have  contained 
the  assertion  of  two  deep  ideas,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  impurity  of  sin,  which  required  expiation.  That 
they  had  become  debased  before  becoming  popular,  we  learn 
from  this  account  of  Plato.  A  perverted  religion  that  offered 
'  masses  for  the  soul,'  and  a  preference  to  the  rich  over  the 
poor — joined  with  the  traditional,  unreflecting,  and  pruden- 
tial morality  that  was  rife  in  Greece — ^produced  a  state  of 
feeling  that  made  Plato  say  in  the  person  of  Adeimantus — 
'  The  only  hope  is,  either  if  a  person  have  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion of  natural  goodness,  or  obtain  a  scientific  apprehension 
of  the  absolute  difference  between  right  and  wrong.'  (jrXijy  st 
ri,9  Osla  if)v<rsi  hvayspalvtov  to  aiucalv  fj  iTTKrTi^fifjy  \afiii}v 
cnri^eTat,  airrov,     Repnb.  p.  366  C.) 

The  relation  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  to  the  popular 
morality  was,  as  we  have  said,  rather  different  from  that 
of  Plato.  Aristotle  considers  the  opinion  of  the  many  worth 
consideration,  as  well  as  that  of  the  philosophers.  He  con- 
stantly appeals  to  common  language  in  support  of  his  theories, 
and  common  tenets  he  thinks  worthy  of  either  refutation  or 
establishment.  There  are  certain  points  of  view  with  regard 
to  morals,  which  are  not  exactly  philosophical  in  Plato's  sense 
of  the  word,  but  which  have  a  sort  of  philosophical  character, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  common  property ;  and 
these  are  made  use  of  by  Aristotle.  Such  are  especiaUy  the 
lists  and  divisions  of  good,  which  seem  to  have  been  much 
discussed  in  Greece ;  as,  for  instance,  the  threefold  division 
into  goods  of  the  mind,  the  body,  and  external  {Eth.  i.  viii.  2) ; 
again,  the  division  into  the  admirable  {tI/jlio)  and  the  praise- 
worthy {Eth*  I.  xii.  i).     One  list  of  goods,  not  mentioned  by 
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Aristotle,  pretended  to  give  them  in  their  order  of  excellence, 
thus, — wisdom,  health,  beauty,  wealth.  The  conception  of  a 
chief  good  seems  to  have  been  vaguely  present  before  people's 
minds,  and  this  no  doubt  determined  primarily  the  form  of 
the  question  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  This  was  the  natural  ques- 
tion for  a  Greek  system  of  Ethics ;  both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
tell  us  how  wavering  and  inconsistent  were  the  answers  that 
common  minds  were  able  to  give  to  it,  when  in  an  utterly 
unsystematic  way  it  was  presented  to  them  {Repub.  p.  505  B ; 
Ethics,  I.  iv.  2). 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  period  of  unphilosophic  morals, 
we  must  ask — How  fared  the  philosophers  in  it  ?  The  author 
of  the  Magna  Moralia,  as  we  have  seen,  attributed  to 
Pythagoras  certain  mathematical  formulae  for  expressing 
ethical  conceptions.  That  the  Pythagoreans  adopted  these 
we  know  from  other  sources,  but  at  how  late  a  date  it  seems 
difficult  to  say,^ — perhaps  not  before  the  time  of  Philolaus. 
Of  the  other  philosophers  it  may  be  said  generally  that  ethical 
subjects  did  not  form  part  of  their  philosophy,  they  made  no 
attempt  to  systematise  the  phenomena  of  human  society  and 
human  action.  And  yet  they  had  deep  thoughts  on  life  and 
stood  apart  from  other  men.  This  standing  apart  was  indeed 
their  characteristic  attitude.     Philosophic  isolation  was  the 


**  A  quantity  of  spnrions  Pjrthago- 
rean  fragments  have  come  down  to  ns. 
Fatricius,  in  his  Discussiones  Peri^a- 
teHcm  (VoL  II.  Book  VII.),  quotes 
these  to  prove  that  Aristotle  plagia- 
rised from  the  Pythagoreans.  If  the 
fragments  were  genuine,  they  would 
indeed  prove  wholesale  plagiarism. 
But  they  are  plainly  mere  translations 
of  Aristotle  into  Doric  Greek,  The 
foUowing  is  attributed  to  Archytas. 
Mkv  tr€p6y  iariy  thicufiovia  &AA'  4 
Xpatris  iperas  ip  e^rvx^.  Able  as  the 


work  of  Patricius  is,  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantages  of  his  era,  criticism 
having  as  yet  hardly  an  existence. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  judgment — ^he 
calls  it '  a  lie'  on  the  part  of  Aristotle 
to  attribute  the  authorship  of  the 
Ideas  to  Plato,  since  this  doctrine  had 
been  known  before  Plato,  to  the  Py- 
thagoreans, Orpheus,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  Egyptians  I  His  authorities 
are  such  works  as  lambHchM,  Psd- 
lU8,  &c, 
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chief  result  of  their  reflections  upon  the  world.  The  same 
thing,  as  M.  Benouvier  says,  expresses  itself  in  the  symbolic 
tears  of  Heraclitus  and  the  symbolic  laughter  of  Democritus 
— ^a  doctrine  of  despair  and  of  contempt.  A  deep  feeling 
pervades  the  utterances  of  Heraclitus,  but  it  is  a  feeling  of 
the  insignificance  of  man.  ^  The  wisest  man,'  he  says,  ^  is  to 
Zeus  as  an  ape  is  to  man.'  In  the  ceaseless  eddy  of  the 
creation  and  destruction  of  worlds,  which  he  pictured  to 
himself,  individual  life  must  have  seemed  as  the  motes  in 
the  sunbeam.  He  was  called  ^xKoXol^poi^  &om  his  philo- 
sophic exclusiveness.  Democritus,  though  a  pre-Socratio 
philosopher,  yet  lived  into  and  was  influenced  by  the  thought 
of  the  Sophistic  era.  He  seems  to  have  considered  the  human 
will  as  something  apart  in  the  world,  and  thus  while  subject- 
ing the  atoms  to  the  power  of  necessity,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  *  Man  is  only  a  half-slave  of  necessity.'  The  chief 
good  he  considered  to  be  ^ArapaJ^ia  or  an  unruffled  serenity 
of  mind.  In  a  similar  spirit  Anaxagoras  affirmed  that  <  he 
considered  happiness  something  different  from  what  most 
men  supposed,  and  that  they  would  be  astonished  to  hear  his 
conception  of  it '  (cf.  Eth.  x.  viii.  1 1),  meaning  that  it  consisted 
not  in  material  advantages,  but  in  wisdom  and  philosophy. 
The  moral  doctrines  of  these  early  philosophers  come  before 
us  in  general  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  they  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  personal  character  of  the  men  than  to  the  result 
of  their  systems. 

II.  The  unconscious  period  of  morality  in  Greece  was 
succeeded  by  an  interval  of  sceptical  thought  upon  moral 
subjects.  This  was  the  era  (^ATYiTyiAT>minpr  n|^onf.  ^  t;r^  p  n  )  in 
connection  with  which  the  word  '  sophistical'  was  first  used ; 
it  was,  in  short,  the  era  of  the  famous  *  Sophists '  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries.  Who  and  what  were  these  *  Sophists ' 
(whose  name  became  a  byword,  and  was  converted  into  an 
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adjective  with  so  invidious  a  connotation)  ?  is  a  question  of 
much  interest  in  itself;  and  the  interest  has  been  increased 
since  Grote,  24  years  ago,  in  the  67th  chapter  of  his  History 
of  Greece^  undertook  to  vindicate  the  Sophists  from  the  asper- 
sions which  had  up  to  that  date  rested  upon  them,  and  to 
show  that  the  word  '  sophistical '  in  its  modem  sense  is  a 
fossilised  injustice,  being  merely  the  expression  of  Plato's 
prejudice  against  a  respectable  set  of  men.  Grote's  bold 
paradox  naturally  excited  opposition  in  various  quarters,  and 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  Essay  (1857)  contained  a  sort 
of  protest  against  it.  Time  and  reflection  and  the  remarks 
of  various  scholars  who  have  taken  part  in  the  controversy, 
would  seem  to  necessitate  the  modification  of  that  protest, — 
not  to  the  extent  of  acknowledging  that  ^  the  main  substance 
of  Grote's  conclusions '  are  ^  as  clear  and  certain  ^  as  anything 
of  the  kind  can  possibly  be,' — but  to  the  extent  of  acknow- 
ledging that  Grote  has  done  valuable  service  in  mooting  his 
views,  supported  as  they  are  by  his  usual  rich  learning  and 
his  strong  manly  sense.  The  *  main  substance  of  Grote's  con- 
clusions '  would  surely  be  this : — that  Plato  was  unjust  in 
attributing  *  sophistry '  to  the  Greek  Sophists.  This  plea,  as 
urged  in  favour  of  the  Sophists  and  against  Plato,  we  are  still 
unable  to  accept.  Grote's  other  and,  as  we  should  call  them, 
secondary  conclusions,  e,g.  that  the  Sophists  were  not  a  sect 
but  a  profession ;  that  among  their  ranks  honourable  men 
were  included ;  that,  as  the  educators  of  youth,  they  did  much 
to  promote  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  the  development 
of  certain  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  many  of  the  German 
commentators  and  historians  of  philosophy  have  been  too 
hasty  and  sweeping  in  their  condemnation  of  them, — we 
willingly  accept  as  capable  of  absolute  demonstration.     But 


^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick,  expressed  in  the  journal  qf 
Philolofft/,  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 
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the  question  is  whether  Grote,  after  justly  exposing  and 
refuting  certain  ill-considered  statements  of  modem  writers, 
has  not  gone  too  fieur,  in  his  zeal  of  advocacy,  in  attempt- 
ing to  completely  turn  the  tables  on  some  of  the  greatest  of 
the  ancients.  If  there  was  no  sophistry  (in  the  now  accepted 
sense  of  the  word)  properly  chargeable  on  the  Sophists,  then 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  which  Plato  thought  that  he  had  to 
teach  the  world — a  lesson  which,  if  it  be  a  true  one,  is  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  popular  teachers  of  the  fifth  century  in 
Greece,  but  also  to  the  analogous  teachers  of  all  ages — ^would 
&11  to  the  ground  as  unmeaning.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
see  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  others  of  the  ancients  really 
said,  and  to  endeavour  to  interpret  and  criticise  their  sayings 
rightly. 

The  question  begins  with  the  history  of  a  word.  At  first 
the  word  aoif>urrt)9  was  used  in  an  indeterminate  sense  to 
denote  any  one  'who  by  profession  practised  or  exhibited 
some  kind  of  wisdom  or  cleverness ; '  thus  it  was  applicable  to 
philosopher,  artist,  musician,  and  even  poet.^  ^Eschylus 
makes  Hermes  apply  the  term  with  sarcasm  to  Prometheus 
(P.  F.  944),  but  the  sneer  consists  in  addressing  Prometheus 
as  ai  rov  o-o^wrr^v — 'you  the  craftsman' — when  in  so 
helpless  a  situation.  In  the  same  play,  v.  62,  it  occurs  with- 
out any  such  irony : — 


Ufa 


fmOrj  (T0<f>i<rr)f9  &v  Aio^  vcodiaripoSy 

— '  duller  in  his  art  than  Zeus.'  In  one  of  the  firagments  of 
iSschylus  aoif>uTr)i9  is  applied  to  Orpheus,  denoting  '  musi- 
cian,' or  *  master.' 

Herodotus  (i.  29)  mentions  that  Solon  aXXoi  re  oi  iravrss 


*^  Of.  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  12 :  Ol 
8)  0*0^  Ktl  co^urraL  iKokowro,  Ktd 
oh  fUyw,  &AX^  KcU  ol  woiffToL  ffo^i(rrcd. 


KaOh  Kot  KpeirTyos  4y  *Apx^^y^  rohs 
irtpVOfiripoy  icai  'Hclo^ov  hcauvSiv  oStws 
KoKu, 
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Ik  Tf}9  EXXoSo^  a-o^urrai^  ol  rovrov  rov  ')(p6vov  irv^a;¥ov 
lopTis,  visited  Sardis  when  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
This  probably  means  *  all  others  who  at  that  time  in  Greece 
were  noted  for  or  professed  any  kind  of  intellectual  ability,' 
— '  all  the  wits  of  Grreece/  Philosophers,  artists,  poets,  and 
statesmen,  might  equally  be  included.  In  ii.  49,  he  speaks 
of  ol  hriy8v6fiivoi  TovT<p  (Melampus)  aoffyKrrcU^  and  in  iv.  95, 
he  calls  Pythagoras  'EXXiJiwi/  ov  rp  curOei/sardTtp  o-o<^«rr§, — 
in  both  passages  the  term  merely  means  '  philosopher.' 

In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (actyi  433  "Cc),  the  word 
ao^urrff9  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  invidious  sense, 
and  the  invidiousness  consists  in  an  association  attached  to  it 
partly  of  over-subtle,  vapourish,  speculation,  partly  of  charla- 
tanery.  Thus  (v.  331)  the  clouds  are  said  to  be  *the  main- 
tainers  of  many  such  professors  ^ — soothsayers  from  Thurium, 
quacksalvers,  idle  fellows  with  long  hair  and  rings  to  their 
finger-tips,' — where  it  is  clear  that  the  term  'Sophist,'  though 
now  bearing  a  shade  of  contempt,  has  not  yet  reached  the 
limited  Platonic  sense  of  '  paid  instructor  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.'  In  y.  361,  Socrates  and  Prodicus  are  spoken  of 
as  the  chief  amongst  the  crew  of  '  transcendental  Sophists 
(t&v  wv  fisTScopo<ro<l>iaT&py  In  V.  1 1 1 1  sq.  we  see  expressed  a 
popular  opinion  of  the  Sophist,  as  a  pale  and  attenuated  stu- 
dent {(TO(}>i(rrf)v — wxpop — koX  /caKoSalfAova)»  And  in  v.  1 306  sq. 
the  term  is  applied  to  Strepsiades,  in  the  sense  of '  trickster,' 
in  allusion  to  his  cheating  of  his  creditors.  In  Aristophanes, 
then,  the  word  '  Sophist '  is  still  indeterminate ;  it  has  become 
uncomplimentary,  but  only  as  conveying  the  popular  feeling 
about  the  profession  of  out-of-the-way  accomplishments,  just 


*•  ob  yhp  ixik  At*  oltrCt  6rt^  ir\€i<rrov5 

OovpiofidyrttSt  iaTftor4xy(^s,  <r<f>pa- 
yidowx^ipyoKOfi^as, 


These  splendid  impostx)rs  most  have 
been  the  Cagliostros  of  Greece. 
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as  the  term  ^professor'  is  sometimes  used  in  a  slightly 
sneering  way  in  modem  times.  Aristophanes  has  evidently 
no  consciousness  of  any  pari;icular  class  of  Sophists  who 
were  the  philosophical  antagonists  of  Socrates.  He  couples 
Socrates  and  Prodicus  together  as  among  the  most '  specula- 
tive sophists '  of  the  day.  He  speaks  quite  ah  extra^  knowing 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  philosophical  circles,  and  only 
represents  a  general  popular  suspicion  of  all  philosophers  or 
^  professors,'  not  troubling  himself  to  make  distinctions  be- 
tween them. 

Thucydides  writing  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.o.  uses 
the  word  aa^urraX  in  a  sense  nearer  to  that  of  Plato  than 
Aristophanes  had  done,  to  denote  those  professional  orators 
who  made  displays  of  rhetoric  {hriSsl^eis)  before  a  set  au- 
dience.*® 

By  Xenophon  (bom  about  43 1  b.c.)  the  word  is  used  both 
in  its  indeterminate  and  in  its  limited  sense.  In  Merrwra- 
bilia,  IV.  ii.  I ,  he  speaks  of  ypdfifiara  iroXKct  TrotrjT&y  ts  koI 
ao<l>i4rrSp  r&v  BvioKi^fMoraTfov  {'  the  most  famous  sages '),  in 
the  same  sense  in  which-  (/&.,  i.  vi.  14)  he  speaks  of  roif? 
ffffcavpovs  i&v  iraKai,  ao<f)£v  avBpcoVy  obs  iKsivoi  KariXnrov  iv 
fiipXhi9  ypchfraim^.  In  Cyropcedia  he  speaks  of  a  '  sophist ' 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  most  elevated  and  noble  cha- 
racter. Cyrus  is  represented  in  the  fiction  as  asking  Tigranes, 
son  of  the  chief  of  Armenia,  what  had  become  of  *the 
sophist,'  with  whom  on  former  occasions  he  had  seen  him 
associating  ?  '  He  is  no  more,'  said  Tigranes,  *  for  my  father 
here  put  him  to  death.'  *  What  crime,'  asked  Cyrus,  *  did  he 
find  him  committing  ? '  *  He  said  that  he  corrupted  me,' 
answered  Tigranes ;  *  and  yet,  Cyrus,  so  noble  and  excellent 
a  man  was  he,  that  when  he  was  going  to  die,  he  sent  for  me 


••  BeU,  Pdop,  m.  38:    iirXdi  t€ 
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and  told  me  not  to  bear  my  father  the  least  ill-will  for  put- 
ting him  to  death,  because  he  was  not  doing  it  out  of  malice, 
but  out  of  ignorance,  and  whatever  faults  men  commit 
through  ignorance  ought  to  be  considered  involuntary.' 
Whether  '  sophist '  here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  limited  sense 
of  paid  instructor,  or  merely  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
*  philosopher,'  this  remarkable  passage  shows  that  at  the 
time  when  Xenophon  wrote  his  Cyropcodiaj  he  knew  nothing 
oi  an  absolute  antagonism  and  contrast  between  Socrates  and 
'  the  Sophists,'  else  he  would  not  have  drawn  a  picture  of 
'  a  sophist '  suffering  the  same  fate  as  Socrates,  martyr  of  the 
same  ignorant  prejudice,  and  expressing  sentiments  worthy 
of  the  most  noble  mood  of  Socrates.  In  Mem,  i.  vi.  i, 
Xenophon  speaks  of  ^Avrt^&vra  rbv  a'o<f}iaT^p.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Antiphon  of  Khamnus,  the  master  of  Thucy- 
dides,  is  here  meant.  Whoever  is  the  person  alluded  to, 
he  is  described  as  taimting  Socrates  on  his  bare  feet  and 
scant  clothing — the  same  in  winter  as  in  smnmer — on  his 
spare  diet  and  on  the  general  wretchedness  of  his  mode  of 
life.  *  If  philosophy,'  he  proceeded,  '  be  your  mistress,  you 
get  from  her  a  worse  maintenance  than  any  slave  would  put 
up  with  from  his  master.  It  is  all  because  you  will  not  take 
money — money  that  cheers  the  recipient,  and  enables  him  to 
live  in  a  more  pleasant  and  gentlemanlike  way.  You  act  as 
if  your  instructions  had  no  value,  else  why  should  you  give 
them  for  nothing.'  Socrates  replies  that  there  are  two  things, 
which  to  sell  is  prostitution — namely,  personal  beauty  and 
wisdom.  '  Those  who  sell  their  wisdom  for  money  to  any  >J 
that  will  buy,  men  call  ''  Sophists,*'  or,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
male  dermr-monde  ;^  whereas  whoso,  by  imparting  knowledge 
to  another  whom  he  sees  well  qualified  to  learn,  binds  that 


**  T^v  <To<piay    duravrcos  robs    fi^y 
itpyvpiov    r^    fiov\ofi4y^     irwXovinaSf 


(TiHpurr^s    &<rir€p    ir6pvous    awoKoXov- 
<rii',  ic.T.X.,  I  13. 
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other  to  himself  as  a  friend,  does  what  is  befitting  to  a  good 
citizen  and  a  gentleman.'  Here  the  name  '  sophist '  is  used 
in  its  distinctly  limited  sense  to  denote  a  teacher  who  takes 
pay,  and  it  is  also  implied  that,  on  this  very  accoimt,  the 
name  is  considered  to  convey  a  certain  amount  of  reproach 
with  it. 

At  the  end  of Xenophon's  treatise  on  K\mting{Cyneg€tieu8, 
c.  xiii.), there  appears  a  moral  peroration,  in  which  the  writer 
preaches  a  sermon  on  the  excellence  of  the  practice  of  hunting 
as  preparing  a  man  to  serve  his  country.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  the  worth  of  toilsome  piusuits  in  general,  and  though  vir- 
tue is  toilsome,  says  that  mankind  would  not  shun  the  pur- 
suit of  her  if  they  could  only  see  in  bodily  form  how  beautiful 
she  is.  This  train  of  thought  reminds  him  of  *  the  so-called 
Sophists'  of  his  time.  He  says,  'They  pretend  to  teach 
virtue,  but  their  teaching  is  a  mere  pretence.'  ^  He  has 
never  seen  any  one  made  a  good  man  by  the  teaching  of 
a  Sophist.  He  says,  'Many  beside  me  find  fault  with 
the  Sophists,  and  not  with  the  philosophers,  because  the 
former  are  subtle  in  words  and  not  in  thoughts.'^  '  They 
seek  only  reputation  and  gain,  and  do  not,  like  the  philo- 
sophers, teach  with  a  disinterested  spirit.'^® 

This  passage,  if  it  could  be   accepted   as  independent 


/ 


fjjyuy  Sri  <paa\  fi^y  hr*  &f>CT^y  &y€ty  ol 
iroWol  robs  viovty  ^yovvi  8*  iirX  rohvav- 
riov  oihe  ykp  &y1ipa  xov  iapdKOfiey 
Zkriy*  ol  vv¥  ffo<l>i<rr<d  kyaJBhy  liroiri*rayf 
oirrc  ypdfi4iafra  wapdxoyrai  i^  &y  XP^ 
kyoBohs  ylyytcBcu,  oAA^  ircpl  /i^v  rwv 
luvraltoy  iroXX^  a^ots  yiyparrai  iup* 
iv  rots  viois  al  /a^v  ritoyaX  Kwaif  &p€r^ 
8*  ovK  iyi, 

^  Ifiyown  84  kcUl  JSlKKoi  -koKKoX  rohs 
yvy  tro^urriis  ictd  ob  rohs  <fn\Mr6<povs, 
8ri  4y  ro7s  oy^fuuri  (ro^i^vrcu  Koi  ohn 


iy  TOij  yo4\jJMny, 

«•  Ol  ffwt>i<Trai  8*  M  rv  i^awwr^y 
\4yovai  Koi  ypiitpowny  4ir\  r^  iavr&y 
K4pB€i  Koi  obli4ya  ou^ly  iinptXoviriy  *  o^4 
7^^  (ro<phs  abr&y  iy4y€ro  o&8cls  oi8* 
(^<rriy,  AXX^  Kol  ipicci  indirr^  <ro^ioT^y 
K\ri6riyait  8  iariy  6yu^os  irapd  yt  rots 
td  (ftpoyoviTi,  rk  fi\y  ody  r&y  vo^urt&y 
mLpayyi>4Uira  irapaiyw  ^v\drr€ir$ai^ 
rk  84  r&y  <fn\o<r6<pwy  iy$vfi4ifiara  fi^ 
knyuiCiiy,  ol  yXy  ykp  o-o^io-rol  irXov- 
(tIous'koX  ydovs  Bfip&yratj  ol  84  ^lA^- 
I  (Toipoi  irwri  Koiyol  /col  ^i\oi. 
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testimony,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  strongest  terms 
of  censure  ever  used  by  either  Plato  or  Aristotle,  were 
only  a  reflection  of  the  general  opinion  of  enlightened  men 
in  Greece,  when  contrasting  *  Sophists '  with  '  philosophers.* 
But  the  passage  is  out  of  harmony  with  that  quoted  above 
from  the  CyropcecUa ;  and  again  it  is  like  an  afterthought 
imnecessarily  appended  to  the  treatise  On  Huntvng.  We 
know  that  Xenophon,  who  was  not  bom  much  before  Plato, 
lived  to  a  great  age ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that,  at  some  time  or  other — after  reading  Plato's  Sophiates^ 
in  which  the  sophist  is  defined  as  one  who  hunts  after  rich 
young  men — he  added  on  this  frigid  peroration  to  his  lively 
and  technical  discourse  on  hunting.  If  so,  it  is  merely  a 
coarse  echo  of  Plato,  just  as  the  Symposium  of  Xenophon 
looks  like  a  poor  copy  of  Plato's  Symposium^  All  that  can 
be  said,  in  that  case,  is  that  Xenophon,  who  is  not  in  the  least 
a  discriminating  or  trustworthy  authority  on  philosophical 
matters,  endorses  the  charge,  by  whomsoever  made,  against 
the  Sophists  (as  a  recognised  class  of  teachers) — ^that  their 
ethical  teaching  was  hollow  and  rhetorical,  and  their  whole 
spirit  mercenary  and  self-seeking.  And  he  appears  also 
to  indicate  that  enlightened  public  opinion  was  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  next  testimony  we  have  to  cite  is  that  of  Isocrates, 
who  was  bom  436  B.C.,  and  was  thus_jifiven  years  older  than 
Plato.  He  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  the  pupil  of 
Socrates,  but  he  maintained  himself  afterwards  by  keeping  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  which  was  attended  by  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils.  His  direction  was  entirely  practical,  as  is 
evinced  by  frequent  passages  of  his  works,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses contempt  or  dislike  of  the  speculative  spirit.  On  the 
one  hand  he  uses  the  term  '  Sophist'  in  its  received  meaning 
of  professional  teacher,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  in  the 
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habit  of  employing  it  loosely  and  vaguely  to  apply  to  IMeraU 
or  philosophers  in  general.  Isocrates  was  totally  incapable  ^ 
of  appreciating  the  philosophic  spirit,  and  from  his  point 
of  view,  which  regarded  practical  success  as  alone  worth 
having,  he  ignored  altogether  any  distinction  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  Sophist.  His  aversion  to  speculation 
vents  itself  in  a  confused  and  indiscriminate  carping  at  the 
literary  profession  and  the  philosophers.  His  oration  icarh 
T&v  ^(l>urr&Pj  which  is  fragmentary,  contains  an  attack  on 
^  those  who  undertake  to  teach.'  He  ridicules  the  magnitude 
of  their  promises, — their  imposture  in  offering  to  impart  to 
youths  virtue  and  the  art  of  attaining  happiness ;  and  the 
absurdity  of  their  demanding,  in  return  for  those  inestimable 
advantages,  the  paltry  sum  of  three  or  four  minsB.  This 
class  of  teachers  he  calls  the  disputants  (ot  Trspl  ras  ipiBds 
Ziarplfiovris) ;  from  them  he  passes  on  to  censure  those  that 
offer  to  impart  political  discourses,  being  all  the  while  them- 
selves incompetent,  and  speaking  as  if  such  discourses  had 
no  relation  to  particular  occasions,  but  could,  like  the  art  of 
writing,  be  acquired  once  for  all.  The  reproaches  he  makes 
use  of  are  some  of  them  identical  with  those  to  be  found  in 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  aj9,  for  instance,  that  the  Sophists 
cannot  trust  those  very  pupils  to  whom  they  are  undertaking 
to  teach  justice.  He  laughs  at  their  affecting  to  despise 
wealth,  and  says  that  their  mean  condition,  and  adherence 
to  mere  verbal  distinctions,  has  made  many  prefer  to  remain 
imscientific,  as  despising  such  a  kind  of  exercise. 

What  Isocrates  upholds,  however,  in  contrast  to  this  is 
not  a  deeper  philosophy,  but  a  more  polished  rhetoric,  and 
he  names  mental  qualifications  for  it,  which  are  precisely 
such  as  Plato  thought  most  undesirable.  TaCra  Si  iroKkrjs 
iirip^Xelas  SeurOat,  Kal  y^v^s  avBpiicrjs  koI  Bo^curriicrjs  Spyov 
Aval.    In  another  passage  {PhilippvSj  §  12),  Isocrates  uses 
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the  term  Sophist  with  what  seems  to  be  an  undeniable 
allusion  to  Plato's  Republic  and  Laws.  Speaking  of  the 
futility  of  abstract  political  speculations,  he  says,  oXX'  ofioia? 
01  roiovTOi  r&y  \oy^p  Sxvpot  rxr/yaifovcw  Spres  roif  vofioif  /cal 
rat?  wo\irtiai9  rat?  imo  r&v  co^iar&v  yiypa/MfUvais*  In 
his  oration,  De  Permutatione  (§  235),  he  says  that  Solon, 
through  his  attention  to  rhetoric, '  came  to  be  called  one  of 
the  Seven  Sophists,  and  took  the  appellation  now  dis- 
honoured and  censured  by  you,'  and  in  §  3 1 39  he  affirms  that 
Solon  was  the  first  of  the  Athenians  to  be  called  a  Sophist.'* 
This  last  statement  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Plato,  who 
makes  Protagoras  to  have  been  the  first  who  accepted  the 
appellation  ^Sophist.'  The  discrepancy  depends  on  the 
ambiguity  and  change  of  meaning  in  the  term.  Solon  may 
have  been  the  first  Athenian  who  was  called  Sophist,  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  philosopher.'*  Protagoras 
was  the  first  who  adopted  the  name  in  its  later  sense,  i,e. 
professional  teacher  of  philosophy. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  word  '  Sophist,'  having  first  had 
a  merely  general  signification,  denoting  '  philosopher,'  *  man 
of  letters,' '  artist,'  &c.,  acquired  a  special  meaning  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  as  the  designation  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  teachers.  And  then  men  began  to  talk  of 
*  the  Sophists,' — referring  to  this  class.  But  the  word  retained 
both  its  significations,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  same  author. 
The  word  in  its  earlier  sense  might  be  applied  in  a  neutral, 
or  in  a  sneering,  way.  Thus  Xenophon  describes  '  a  Sophist,' 
who  was  a  most  exalted  character  ;  and  on  the  other  hand. 


••  Oi^KOvv  iirl  yt  rvy  rpoy6vwv  othjus    \    cTvai. 


cTxci'i  ^iXX&  rohs  Ka\ovfi4povs  ^(xpinrdLt 
iOa^fiaioy  Ka\  rohs  ffvSyras  ahrots 
i(4i\ovy.  ^6\uya  /xtv  yhp^  rhy  irparov 
r&y  iro\n&y   \a$6yTa  r^y  iwuyvfiltw 


"  The  allusion  here  may  be  merely 
to  that  passage  of  Herodotus  (i.  29) 
quoted  above,  where  it  was  said  that 
*  Solon  and  all  the  other  sophists  of 
the  day '  came  to  Sardis. 
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laocrates  sneers  at  ^  the  BepuMiea  and  Laws  composed  by 
Sophists,*  thus  applying  the  name  in  a  general  but  uncom- 
plimentary sense  to  Plato  himself.  But  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  for  1 50  years  after  450  B«a  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
word  *  Sophist'  used  without  some  shade  of  disparagement. 
Aristophanes  satirises  philosophers  generally  under  this 
name ;  Thucydides  opposes  Sophists,  as  deliverers  of  rhetori- 
cal discourses,  to  statesmen  in  earnest  about  some  question ; 
Xenophon  perhaps  copies  Plato,  but  also  as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  he  expresses  his  contempt  for  a  class  of  paid 
teachers,  who  had  nothing  but  verbiage  to  impart ;  Isocrates 
speaks  of  the  class  with  the  bitterness  of  a  rival  teacher. 
If  the  ^  Sophists '  of  the  fifth  century  made  money  out  of  their 
contemporaries,  they  Be&aiy  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been 
hardly  used  by  them  (whether  deservedly  or  not)  in  respect 
of  reputation.  We  have  hitherto  looked  at  ^  the  Sophists ' 
from  their  external  side,  as  they  appeared  to  contemporaiy 
writers.  Passing  on  now  to  Plato,  we  shall  first  be  able  to 
gain  much  additional  information  from  him  as  to  this  same 
external  side  of  the  Grecian  Sophists ;  afterwards  we  shall 
learn  from  him  to  appreciate  the  inner  essence  of  that  spirit 
which  he  calls  17  cro^urriici;,  and  which  may  undoubtedly 
be  looked  upon  as  an  actual  phase  of  human  thought,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  age  of  Socrates. 

It  has  been  a  common  mistake  to  understand,  under  the 
name  of  ^  the  Sophists,'  certain  particular  individuals,  Prota- 
goras, Gorgias,  Prodicu?,  Hippias,  Polus,  Thrasymachus,  and 
one  or  two  others,  who  figure  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  earlier  writers  the 
name  is  never  used  to  indicate  a  sect  in  philosophy,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  Plato  it  is  the  name  of  a  profession,  not 
of  a  sect ;  nor  is  it  ever  restricted  by  him  to  the  above- 
mentioned  individuals,  who  are  merely  eminent  members  of 
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what  was  indeed  a  very  wide-spread  (urofession.  In  the  MenOj 
p.  91  £,  Socrates  is  made  to  speak  as  if  Protagoras  was  not 
by  any  means  even  the  first  of  the  Sophists,  teal  ov  fMH>» 
Upwraryopof,  oXX^  koX  oKkot  iro/MToXXoi,  oi  ftip  irp6Ti(}oif 
ffWfovims  iiciufov,  01  Si  seal  tw  fri  Sms.  And  by  a  still  more 
remarkable  mode  of  speaking,  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
IX.  i.  5-7,  Protagoras  appears  to  be  in  a  sort  of  way  con- 
trasted with  the  Sojdusts.'^  It  is  true  that  Plato  represents 
Protagoras  to  have  been  the  first  to  assimie  openly  the  name 
of  Sophist  (cf.  Pratag.  P*  317)9  ^^^  ^^  <^^  gives  a  humorous 
jncture  in  the  same  dialogue,  p.  314  D,  of  the  crowde  of 
Sophists  iiocking  to  the  house  of  Callias,  so  that  the  porter, 
mistaking  Socrates  and  Hippocrates  {or  membars  of  the  pro- 
fession, would  scarcely  open  the  door  to  th^m.*^  Within 
the  house  they  fimd  a  ccmdave  of  persons,  ^  most  of  th^n 
foreigners  whom  Protagoras,  like  another  Orpheus,  had  drawn 
after  him  from  their  own  cities' — amongst  others,  ^Anti- 
moerus  the  Mendeean,  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of  Pro- 
tagoras, who  was  learning  with  professional  objects,  meaning 
to  be  a  Sophist'  (iTrl  rdx'^  fJUUfOdpUj  &9  co^^urriif  itrofAOfos). 
Protagoras  takes  great  merit  to  himself  for  openly  dedanng 
his  art,  for  he  confesses  Hhat  a  certain  amount  of  envy 
attaches  to  it ;  that,  going  about  drawing  away  youths  from 
their  kindred  and  connexions  under  the  promise  of  wM^^fi«g 
them  better  if  they  associated  with  him — he  was  likely 
to  be  assailed  with  hostility ;  old  as  he  is,   however,  no 


^  'O  yiip  irpoi4fuvos  ^ouc'  hrirpirrtiy 
iK€lyv,  "Omp  ^wr\  iced  nptntrySpat^ 
woiup  *  Stc  yiip  hiZd^titv  &5^0Te,  rt- 
firjffeu  rhy  fui06pra  MXtv^y  dcov  8oicci 
$^M  iwi<rraaikuy  icoi  i?Jiftfiayt  roffov^ 
nov, — 0/  5i  vpdXafi6trr€s  rh  ^pyCpioPf 
cTra  firiB^y  iroiovmts  &¥  t^turay^  hik  rAf 
^tpfioKia    r&y    hroryytXd&y,   clic^rwf 


iy  4yK\ificuri  ytyoyrtu'  ol  yitp  hnrt' 
Xovaiy  &  4/ioX^7if0'ay.  Tovro  9*  t#wf 
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bann  has  ever  come  to  him  on  accomit  of  his  candour.' 
(pp.  316-317.) 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  Plato  the  indications  of 
general  opinion  about  the  Sophists.  In  spite  of  their  great 
success  he  represents  them  to  have  been  held  in  dislike  and 
suspicion  by  persons  of  honour,  who  at  the  same  time  made 
no  pr^^nsions  to  philosophy.  This  feeling  is  instinctively 
expressed  by  the  young  Hippocrates  {Protag.  p.  312  A),  who 
being  asked  whether  he  is  going  to  Protagoras  in  order 
himself  to  become  a  Sophist,  confesses  that  he  should*  con- 
sider this  a  great  disgrace.*^  By  Callicles,  in  the  Oorgiaa 
(p.  519  E),  a  sweeping  contempt  is  expressed  for  ^  those  who 
profess  to  teach  virtue  ;*  Socrates  asks,  ^  Is  it  not  absurd  in 
them  to  find  feult  with  the  conduct  of  those  whom  they 
have  undertaken  to  make  virtuous?'  Callicles  replies,  ^Of 
course  it  is ;  but  why  should  you  speak  about  a  set  of  men 
who  are  absolutely  worthless  ? '  Socrates  answers,  ^  Because 
I  find  the  procedure  of  the  Sophist  and  the  Rhetorician 
identically  the  same.'  In  the  Meno  the  question  being,  Is 
virtue  teachable?  Socrates  argues  that  if  it  be  so,  there 
must  be  teachers  of  it,  and  inquires  of  Anytus,  ^  To  whom 
shall  we  send  Meno  to  learn  virtue  firom  ?  Whether  to  the 
Sophists  ? '  Anytus  repudiates  the  idea,  since  ^  these  corrupt 
all  who  come  near  them.'*^    Socrates,  in  reply  to  this, 


»  %h  Z4,  ^y  r  f)^,  if(As  0t&y,  oIk 
^•Ifx^Muo  ctt  rths  "IXK^POM  abrhf 
voftarifr  wufixmv;  N^  r'bv  Ala,  2 
tiKpar^Sf  ifhrtp  y€  h  ZtwoovfAtu  xph 
Xiytttf,  This  ezprefltioii  18  too  strong 
to  be  explained  away,  as  Grote  pro- 
poses, by  saying  tbat  it  is  only 
analogoos  to  an  English  boy's  being 
nnwilling  to  have  it  thought  that, 
when  grown  np,  he  was  going  io  be  a 
schoolmaster. 


**  P.  91  B.  iTKSwti  wap^  rhas  tuf 
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9n\oy  Ml  Kwrh  rhw  fyri  X^y,  8ri  wapii 
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ZiUmffKdKnn  clirai  iral  hro^ptuma  a6- 
Toin  Kotifobs  rdy  *EXX^r»K  r^  /SovXo- 
fi4y^  fuaf9dy€ip,  fuv^p  roirw  ra^and- 
pent  re  Kol  vpwrrofUp^ifs ;  AN.  Kal 
rhmi  X^cit  ro^MS,  ^  ^^htpttrtt ;  2Q. 
Oirte  S^w  KtA  wh  tn  bSfiol  tlirty 
oUvs  of  MpmwQt  ic«\ev0'i  o^itf^dff. 
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urges,  ^Uow  is  it  possible  tliis  should  be  true  of  the  Sophists ; 
— a  cobbler  who  professed  to  mend  shoes  but  made  them 
worse,  would  be  found  out  in  less  than  thirty  days,  how  then 
could  Protagoras  have  remained  undetected  and  maintained 
so  great  a  reputation  and  made  so  great  a  fortune,  deceiving 
the  whole  of  Greece  for  more  than  forty  years?  At  all 
events,  must  we  not  concede  that  if  they  do  harm  to  otiiers, 
they  do  so  unconsciously,  and  are  like  men  insane  ? '  To 
this  Anytus  answers,  ^  that  they  are  insane  who  give  money 
to  the  Sophists,  and  still  more  so  the  states  who  allow  them 
to  practise  their  art/  Socrates  says,  ^Some  one  of  the 
Sophists  must  have  wronged  you,  Anytus,  or  you  would  not 
be  so  bitter.'  Anytus  says,  'No,  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  them*'  Socrates  asks, '  How  then  can  you  know  what 
they  are  like  ? '  Anytus  says, '  Oh,  I  know  well  enough  what 
they  are  like  without  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.'  Socrates  implies  that  Anytus  is  speaking  not  firom 
knowledge  but  prejudice.  He  dismisses  the  subject  by 
adding, '  After  all,  there  is  perhaps  something  in  what  you 
say  *  (/col  uri»9  ri  Xiyufy  Meno^  p.  92  D). 

In  this  discussion  it  is  observable  that  the  abuse  of  the 
Sophists  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Anytus,  the  accuser  of 
Socrates,  who  may  be  looked  at  as  the  representative  of  con- 
servative feeling  in  Athens.  Full  justice  is  done  in  the 
dialogue  {MeTW^  p.  90  A)  to  the  eminence  of  his  position, 
his  wealth,  and  political  influence.  But  afterwards,  drama- 
tically, his  arbitrary,  narrow,  and  unfidr  turn  of  mind  comes 
out.  Evidently  we  cannot  say  that  in  the  M&no  Plato 
calumniates  the  Sophists,  or  vilifies  them  as  opponents  and 


Toudnfi  fioWa  Kdfi^i,  &ar€  9ap^  to^ 
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rivals  of  Socrates*  Rather  he  makes  it  appear  that  there  is 
something  hasty  and  inconsidered  in  the  popular  feeling 
against  them  (which  is  a  true,  but  blundering  instinct),  and 
that  the  philosopher  must  consider  their  claims,  their  ten- 
dencies, and  the  phenomena  of  their  success  from  a  deeper 
point  of  view. 

To  a  similar  purport  Socrates  is  made  to  speak  in  the 
Republic  (p.  492  A),  where  he  says  to  Adeimantus, '  Perhaps  ]{ 
you  think  with  the  multitude  that  youths  are  corrupted  by 
Sophists,  and  do  not  perceive  that  Society  is  itself  the  great- 
est Sophist,  educating  and  moulding  young  and  old.  What  1- 
Sophist  or  private  instructor  could  withstand  the  powerful  1 
voice  of  the  world  ?  Don't  you  see  that  the  so-called  Sophists 
do  nothing  else  but  follow  public  opinion?  They  teach 
nothing  else  but  the  popular  dogmas.  They  are  like  the 
keepers  of  a  wild  beast,  who,  when  they  have  studied  his 
moods  and  learned  to  understand  his  noises,  call  this  a  sys- 
tem and  a  philosophy.'  The  common  accusation  had  been 
that  the  Sophists  imsettled  young  men's  opinions,  and  turned 
th^n  away  firom  the  established  beliefe.  Socrates  implies, 
'  I  am  willing  to  exonerate  them  from  this.  Eather  I  have 
to  complain  that  the  Sophists  are  too  unsophisticated,  that 
they  are  too  much  merely  echoes  of  the  popular  voice ;  that 
they  have  ^^Tphis  que  persorme  F esprit  que  tout  l^ 
monde  a." ' 

Viewed  externally  the  Sophists  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  set  of  teachers,  such  as  first  appeared  in  Greece  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  (Protagoras  was  bom 
about  B.C.  480,  and  began  to  practise  his  art  in  his  thirCieth 
year,  but  there  were  others  before  him).  They  were  for  the 
most  part  itinerant  teachers,  going  from  city  to  city.  They 
would  make  displays  of  their  rhetoric  (hnhel^tis),  and  then 
invite  the  youths  of  their   audience    to   come  and  receive 
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instruction  with  a  view  to  beooming  able  men  in  the  state 
{involj  habilea  hommee^  &c.).  Their  instructions  were 
various,  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  ethics,  music,  and  physical 
science.  Some,  such  as  Hippias,  professed  a  pantological 
knowledge;  others,  as  Gt>rgias,  confined  themselves  to  rhe- 
toric.  Their  profits  no  doubt  varied  with  their  success; 
some  must  have  been  ill-paid  and  wretched,  as  is  represented 
by  Aristophanes  and  Isocrates.  The  leading  members  of  the 
profession  seem  to  have  made  large  sums  of  money.  On  Uiis 
pointy  however,  Isocrates  is  at  direct  issue  with  Plato. 
Socrates  says  in  the  M&no,  p.  91  D,  that '  he  knew  of  Pro- 
tagoras gaining  greater  wealth  by  his  profession  than  Phidias 
and  ten  other  sculptors  put  together.'  And  in  the  Hippias 
Major  (pp.  282-283)  Prodicus  is  said  to  have  made  immense 
siuns ;  '^  Hippias  is  made  to  boast  that  ^  when  quite  a  young 
man  he  made  in  Sicily,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  more  than 
150  minaa  (6oo^.),  and  that  in  one  little  village,  Inycus,  he 
made  more  than  20  min»'  (8o^.).  He  adds,  however,  Hhat 
he  supposes  he  has  made  more  than  any  two  Sophists  put 
together.'  In  contradiction  to  this  picture,  Isocrates  gives 
a  much  more  limited  account  of  the  pecuniary  success  of  the 
Sophists.  He  says  {De  PermrUatumej  155-156),  *  Not  one 
of  the  so-called  Sophists  will  be  foimd  to  have  amassed  much 
money.  Some  of  them  lived  in  small,  others  in  very  mode- 
rate circumstances.  G-orgias  of  Leontium  made  the  most 
on  record.  He  lived  in  Thessaly,  where  people  were  very 
rich,  attained  a  great  age,  was  long  given  up  to  his  business, 
had  no  settled  habitation  in  any  state,  paid  no  taxes  nor  con- 
tribution, had  no  wife  nor  children,  and  so  was  free  from 
this  the  most  continual  tax  of  all — and  with  these  advan- 
tages beyond  others  for  acquiring  a  fortune,  he  only  left 


•7  Tots  viott  ffvyiuf  Xfif*^^  IXa^ff  $mffimrrii  Sera.    Ct  Xen.  Symp.  i.  5,  it.  62. 
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behind  him  at  the  last  looo  staters'  (125^.?).  This  oration 
was  written  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  Isocrates'  life,  and 
probably  much  later  tiian  the  above-mentioned  dialogues  of 
Plato ;  the  &me  of  the  achievements  of  the  Sophists  was 
therefore  less  fresh.  Isocrates,  being  himself  a  paid  teacher, 
was  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  making  enough,  he  was 
therefore  not  likely  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of  success  in  this 
department ;  also,  it  is  credible  that  the  Sophists  did,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  persons  whose  gains  are  irregular,  not 
save  much  or  leave  much  behind  them.  Hence  we  need  not 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  the  discrepancy  of  the  two  state- 
ments. Plato  represents  popular  rumours  and  external 
surprise  at  the  success  of  a  new  profession  ;  Isocrates,  taking 
the  other  side,  goes  into  details  and  shows  that  in  the  long 
run  there  was  nothing  so  very  wonderful  effected  after  all. 

With  regard  to  the  reproach  against  the  Sophists,  that 
their  teaching  for  money  at  all  was  something  discreditable 
— an  argument  has  been  raised,  that  this  is  really  no  re- 
proach, as  the  practice  of  so  many  respectable  men  among 
the  modems  may  serve  to  testify.  But  we  should  endeavour 
to  put  ourselves  into  the  position  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
following  considerations  may  help  us  to  do  so.  (i)  The 
practice  of  the  Sophists  was  an  innovation,  and  jarred  on 
men's  feelings.  There  was  something  that  to  the  natural 
prejudices  of  the  mind  seemed  more  beautlM  in  the  old 
simple  times,  when  wisdom,  if  imparted,  was  given  as  a  gift. 
As  soon  as  the  Sophists  b^an  their  career,  the  fine  and  free 
spirit  of  the  old  philosophers  seemed  gone.  When  Hippias 
boasts  of  his  gains,  Socrates  ironically  replies,  '  Dear  me, 
how  much  wiser  men  of  the  present  day  are  than  those  of  pld 
time.  You  seem  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  Anaxagoras.  For 
he  is  said  to  have  had  a  fortune  left  him  and  to  have  lost  it 
all,  such  a  poor  Sophist  was  he  (ovtwj  avrov  dvifiTa  trcff^l- 
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(tc$ai),  and  other  such  Btories  are  told  of  the  ancients/ 
{Hipp.  Major,  p.  283  A.)  (2)  With  the  Sophists  systematie 
education  began  for  the  first  time.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
a  necessity.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  systematic  education  there  is  something  that 
appears  at  first  sight  slavish  and  mechanical.  The  Greeks 
had  not  yet  learned  those  principles  according  to  which  a 
sense  of  duty  will  dignify  the  meanest  tasks.  They  tested 
things  too  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  standard  of  the 
fine  and  the  noble  (icoXoy).  (3)  But  it  was  not  simply  the 
office  of  the  paid  schoolmaster  that  was  disliked  in  the 
Sophist.  We  do  not  find  that  the  teachers  of  gymnastics  or  of 
harp-playing  were  held  in  disrepute.  Those  who  kept  schools 
for  boys  were  looked  down  upon,  it  is  true,**  but  were  not 
identified  with  the  Sophists.  The  latter  taught  not  boys,  but 
youths  ;  again,  they  taught  not  the  necessary  rudiments,  but 
something  more  pretentious — wisdom,  philosophy,  political 
skill,  virtue,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  To  make  a  market  of 
the  highest  subjects  and  of  divine  philosophy  seemed  to  men 
like  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  little  less  tiian  a  sort  of 
simony.*^  There  was  a  charlatanism  in  the  ofier  to  teach 
these  things  to  all  comers,  which  was  from  different  causes 
equally  offensive  to  ordinary  men  and  to  the  philosophers.  Men 
like  Anytus  and  Aristophanes  complained  that  the  Sophists 
corrupted  youth  by  teaching  them  subtleties  and  unsettling 
their  opinions.  In  this  complaint  there  was  a  part  of  the 
truth.     The  philosophers  added  the  other  side,  by  complain- 


**  Cf.  Pemosthenefl  ds  CoronA,  p. 

•••The  geverity  of  this  principle 
appears  not  to  hare  been  long  main- 
tained in  the  post-Socratic,  or  at  all 
events  the  post-Aristotelian  schools. 
Aristippns,  whose  irorldly  spirit  puts 


hiro  into  a  sort  of  revolt  against 
Socrates,  his  master,  tanght  as  a 
Sophist  (Diog.  L'lert  ii.  62),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  vpoQ  his  gains. 
Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chiysippiis, 
according  to  Qnintilian,  mercedes  ac< 
ceptavwont. 
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iog  that  the  Sophists  were  shallow  and  rhetorical,  that  they 
flattered  popular  prejudices  instead  of  displacing  them. 
The  Sophists  were  vilipended  by  the  philosophers  not  merely 
as  paid  teachers,  but  as  paid  charlatans/^ 

The  most  characteristic  and  prominent  creation  of  the 
early  Sophistic  era  was,  in  one  word,  rhetoric.  But  as  rhe- 
toricians, the  Sophists  were  themselves  the  creatures  of  their 
times.  Circumstances  were  ripe  in  the  Chreek  states  for  the 
development  of  this  new  direction  of  the  human  mind,  and 
it  came.  Cicero  {BrutuSj  c.  12)  quoting  from  Aristotle's 
lost  work,  the  Xwaytoyif  rwxy&v^  tells  us  that  Rhetoric  took 
its  rise  in  Sicily,  *  when  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants 
{i.e.  Thrasybulus,  B.C.  467),  many  lawsuits  arose  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  citizens  now  returning  from  banishment 
and  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  property.  The  in- 
cessant litigation  which  this  led  to,  caused  Corax  and  Tisias 
to  draw  up  systems  of  the  art  of  speaking ;  (for  before  this 
time  there  had  been  careful  speaking  and  even  written 
speeches,  but  no  fixed  method  or  rationale)*  Hence  also 
Protagoras  came  to  write  his  commonplaces  of  oratory  and 
Goi^;ias  his  encomia.'  Everywhere  in  Greece  circumstances 
were  analogous  to  those  in  Sicily.  Personal  freedom  gave 
rise  to  the  contests  of  the  law  courts.  Nothing  was  more 
necessary  than  that  a  citizen  should  be  able  to  defend  his 
own  cause.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  rhetoric,  and  for 
the  development  of  all  its  arts,  means,  and  appliances,  was 
met  everywhere  by  the  Sophists. 

Hence  the  impression  they  produced  on  the  national 
speech  and  thought  was  almost  unspeakably  great.  To  trace 
the  technical  changes  and  advances  in  the  various  systems 
from  Corax  to  Isocrates  belongs  to  the  history  of  rhetoric. 

**  Kiai  6  0-o^r^f  xpilAMTKrr^f  kith  ^vofiirns  <rof  (as,  &AA'  ohm  olhnis,  Aristotle, 
Soph.  tSench,  ii.  6. 
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It  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Sophistical  rhetoric  in  its  rdation  to  life  and  modes 
of  thought.  Two  separate  tendencies  seem  to  have  mani- 
fested themselves  from  the  very  outset  among  the  masters  of 
composition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sicilian  school,  repre- 
sented by  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  and 
their  follower,  Alcidamas  of  Elaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  aimed  at 
eviwtia,  ^fine  speaking.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek 
school,  led  by  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  and  Hippias,  devoted 
themselves  more  especially  to  opOoimia^  ^  correct  speaking.' 
From  these  opposite  but  concurrent  tendencies  arose  that 
which  may  be  called  ^  style '  in  Greece,  and  which  did  not 
exist  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  c^itmy. 

The  achievements  of  Protagoras  and  the  ^  Greek '  rhet6- 
/  ricians  seem  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  the  foundation 
of  grammar,  etymology,  philology,  the  distinction  of  terms, 
prosody,  and  literary  criticism.  In  judging  of  the  so-called 
verbal  quibbles  of  the  Sophists,  we  have  to  transport  our- 
selves to  a  time  anterior  to  the  commonest  absteu^tions  o: 
grammar  and  logic.  Protagoras  was  the  first  to  introduce 
that  thinking  upon  words  which  was  one  manifestation  of 
the  subjective  tendencies  of  the  day.  His  work,  entitled 
^OpOohrtta  (which  is  mentioned  by  Plato,  Phoed/ruSy  p.  267 
C),  most  probably  contained  a  variety  of  speculations,  as  well 
philological  as  grammatical.  And  even  his  ^K\q0iuL  appears 
from  Plato's  Craiylvs  (p.  391  C)  to  have  touched  upon 
etymological  questions.  From  Aristotle's  Bhetoric,  ni.  v., 
we  learn  that  Protagoras  was  the  first  to  classify  the  gliders 
of  nouns,  calling  them  &ji^paj  A^Xfo,  and  irxtvi].  From 
Soph.  ElenoJu  xiv.  §  i,  we  learn  that  he  considered  the  ter- 
minations -{$  and  -97^  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  mas- 
culine gender,  so  that  to  say  firjviv  ovkofjJinjp  would  be  a 
solecism.     In-  the   Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (v.  668-692), 
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Socrates  is  ludicrously  introduced  as  following  out  these 
ideas,  and  ¥dsbing  to  alter  the  termination  of  tcapSoiros  and 
oKtKTpvdv  to  suit  the  feminine  gender.  Another  of  the 
grammatical  performances  of  Protagoras  was  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Xoyos  or  ^  form  of  speech,'  into  question,  answer, 
command,  and  prayer  (DiogeneS  Laert.  ix.  53),  a  dasaification 
which  seems  to  have  had  some  a£Snity  with  that  of  the 
moods  of  verbs.  The  allusions  in  the  Clouda  to  the  art  of 
metres,  versification,  and  rhythms,  seem  to  imply  the  prac- 
tice of  similar  studies  in  the  school  of  Protagoras.  Lastly, 
his  speculations  in  etymology  and  language  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  support  of  his  philosophical  doctrine  of '  know- 
ing and  being,' — irav7<ov  lUrpov  avBponros  (cf.  Plato's  Craty" 
!tld,  Lc). 

Prodicus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Socrates 
(cf.  Protagoras^  p.  341  A,  Eippiaa  Majovj  p.  282  C),  was 
famous  for  his  distinctions  between  words  of  cognate  signifi- 
cation and  apparently  synonymous.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  ^  that  a  right  use  of  words  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge' 
{irp&TOV  yhpy  &9  jni<T$  UpoStKOf^  wepi  ovofiarwv  opOortfTOi 
fiaOtuf  Self  Euthydem.  p.  277  E).  In  Plato's  Protagorasj 
P*  3379  ^  speech  is  put  into  his  mouth,  which  exhibits  an 
amiising  caricature  of  his  style.  Every  sentence  contains  a 
verbal  refinement,  and  is  thrown  back  on  itself,  in  order  to 
furnish  out  some  antithetical  distinction  in  language.  ^  We 
must  be  impartial,  but  not  indifferent  listeners  {/eoi>vov9  p^v 
ihaij  icovf  Si  p^).  The  speakers  should  dispute,  not 
wrangle  (ap^^urfirjrew  phf,  Ipt^iv  Sk  p^jj).  So  they  will  gain 
our  esteem,  rather  than  our  applause  {evSofapoiTe  nal  oifK 
iiraipduy0i\  and  we  shall  feel  rather  joy  than  pleasure  (<u- 

^>pat¥qlpM0(ih  ovx  rfiolp^a)* 

In  themselves,  many  of  the  distinctions  drawn  by  Pro- 
dicus were  probably  of  little  value — ^many  were  overstrained. 
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and  even  false ;  cf.  Charmides,  p.  163,  where  a  distinction  is 
given  which  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  Prodicus : — it 
is  between  iroiijo'if  and  Tr/jafif— irpafw  is  defined  to  be 
voiffins  r&v  arfoO&v.  But  we  must  acknowledge  the  m«rit  of 
this  first  attempt  at  separating  the  different  shades  of  lan- 
guage, and  fixing  a  nomenclature.  The  powerful  inflnence 
of  this  example  (not  always  a  healthy  one)  may  be  traced 
in  the  style  of  Thucydides.  And  its  full  development  was 
attained  in  the  accurate  terminology  of  Aristotle. 

The  short  speech  assigned  to  Hippias  in  the  Protagoras 
of  Plato  (p.  337)j  and  that  in  Hipp.  Maj,  p.  282,  being 
obvious  caricatures,  give  us  still  a  conception  of  his  manner. 
He  appears  to  have  imited  some  of  the  splendour  of  the  Sici- 
lian school  to  the  self-conscious  and  introverted  writing  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians.  This  combination  gives  the  sentences 
attributed  to  him  a  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Thu- 
cydides, as,  for  instance,  the  following  : — rffias  oSv  aUr'Xpov 
7tjv/iiv  (l>va'Uf  T&p  wpayfuvrmv  tlhivat^  ao^mrdrovs  S)  Svras 
T&p  'EXX171  top  tcai  Kar  airro  rovro  vvv  avvaKrjXvOora?  rrjt  re 
^WCXASos  tit  axno  to  vpxrraviiov  1^9  a(yf>ia9  Ktu  avjrjs  irj9 
nr6\iW9  §19  7oy  fi^yiarov  /cai  oX/Sicararoi/  oUop  ropfky  fiffSh 
TovTov  rov  a^KofiaT09  a^iov  a7ro<f>i]vaa0ai  (^Protag.  337  D). 
Of  course  here  the  pomp  of  the  words  covers  vapidity  of 
thought,  but  one  can  see  the  oi:tward  husk  and  hollow  shell 
of  style. 

The  influence  of  Gorgias  upon  the  writers  of  Greece 
probably  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Sophist.  After  his 
first  essays  in  speculation,  he  appears  to  have  renounced 
philosophy,  and  to  have  proclaimed  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  He  was  chosen  by  his  countrymen,  the  Leontines, 
to  come  as  ambassador  to  Athens  in  the  year  427  B.C.,  asking 
aid  against  Syracuse.  Thucydides  (iii.  86),  with  his  usual 
reserve  on  all  matters  the  least  extraneous,  makes  no  men- 
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tion  of  bis  same.  Diodorus  (xii.  53)  has  the  following 
remarks  on  this  event: — *At  the  head  of  the  envoys  was 
Gorgias  the  rlietorician,  a  man  who  far  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  oratorical  skill ;  he  also  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  amazed  the  Athenians, 
quick-witted  and  fond  of  oratory  as  they  were  {Sinaf  eif^veh 
Kcu  ifukokoyovt\  by  the  strangeness  {r^  ^n^il^oyTi)  of  bis  lan- 
guage, by  his  extraordinary  arriSmiy  and  IcoKtuika^  and 
vdpuraj  and  ofwioriXMuroj  and  other  figiures  of  the  same 
kind,  which  at  that  time  from  the  novelty  of  their  style 
were  deemed  worthy  of  adoption,  but  are  now  looked  upon 
as  a£fected  and  ridiculous  when  used  in  such  ntiuseous  super- 
abundance.' The  speeches  of  Gorgias  were  thus  most  ela- 
borately constructed,  and,  in  addition  to  their  almost  metrical 
character,  bordered  upon  poetry  also  in. their  use  of  meta- 
phors and  of  compound  words.  Aristotle  comments  upon 
the  feiult  of  writing  prose  as  if  it  were  poetry,  and  he 
severely  says  that  this  was  done  by  the  first  prose  writers 
because  they  observed  how  great  was  the  success  of  poets  in 
covering  by  their  diction  the  emptiness  of  their  thoughts.^  ^ 
Aristotle  in  another  place  quotes  from  Gorgias  and  from 
Alcidamas,  his  follower,  several  instances  of  what  he  calls 
*  frigidity'  {'^vxportjf,  Rhet.  ui.  iiL  i),  produced  by  pom- 
pous or  poetical  words  and  compounds.  He  also  mentions 
two  of  the  rhetorical  tricks  of  Gorgias.  One  was  that 
Gorgias  boasted  he  could  never  be  at  a  loss  in  speaking, 
^  for  if  he  is  speaking  of  Achilles,  he  praises  Peleus,'  ^.6.  he 
will  go  off  from  his  subject  into  something  collateral  {Mhet. 
III.  xvii.  2).  The  other  device  was  one  frill  of  shrewdness : 
he  said,  ^You  should  silence  your  adversary's  earnestness 


*'  Rhet.  in.  i.  9.     *E»fl  8*  olvoirrrai 
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with  jeet,  and  hifl  jest  with  earnest.'  ^*    Among  the  imitators 
of  Gorgias  were  Agathon  and  Isocrates.     The  speech  of 
Agathon  in  the  Sympoaium  of  Plato  is  an  example  of  the 
extreme  of  the  flowery  style.     Socrates  remarks  at  its  con- 
clusicm,  that  he  has  been  almost  petrified  by  the  speaking 
Gorgias  (i.  e.  Gorgon's)  head  which  Agathon  has  presented 
to  him.    The  influence  of  Gorgias  may  also  be  extensively  | 
detected  in  the  qntijihrnti  fnftrn  forced),  the  balance  off 
sentences,  and  the  occasionally  poetical  diction  of  Thucy-f 
dides. 

Rhetoric,  viewed  historically,  considered  as  a  thinking 
about  words  and  the  possibilities  of  language,  was  by  no 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  coeval  with  the  origin  of  states  and 
of  human  thought.  It  was  a  somewhat  late  product  of 
civilisation.  But  it  was  a  path  which  there  was  an  inherent 
necessity  for  opening  and  exploring.  From  this  point  of 
view,  thanks  are  due  to  the  more  eminent  Sophists  for  their 
contributions  towards  the  formation  of  Grecian  prose  style, 
'  for  developing  the  idea  of  the  period,  and  bringing  imder 
the  domain  of  art  that  which  before  was  left  uncultivated. 
If  in  their  own  writing  ornament  was  overdone,  they  may  be 
considered  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  to  occupy  a  transition 
place,  and  to  have  served  as  pioneers  to  others. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  rhetoric  must 
be  regarded,  and  that  is,  not  merely  as  an  afiBEur  of  words 
and  sentences,  but  as  a  direction  and  phase  of  thought  itself. 
It  consists  in  attention  to  form,  producing  neglect  of  nmttet^ 
— iu  striving  for  the  brilliant  and  the  plausible,  instead  of 
for  the  true — in  decking  out  stale  thoughts  with  a  fresh 
outer  garment  of  words — in  enforcing  a  conclusion  without 


**  Rket.  m.  xviii.  7.     Kol  8«4r  1^ 
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having  tested  the  premises.  This  takes  up  the  arts  of  the 
lawyer  into  the  philosopher's  or  the  teacher's  chair  ;  it 
covers  its  ignorance  with  a  cloak  of  verbosity ;  it  will  never 
confess  there  is  anything  it  does  not  know.  This  most 
truly  keeps  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  will  neither  enter 
in  itself  nor  let  other  men  come  in.  It  speaks  things 
which  it  does  not  feel ;  its  utterances  come  from  the  &ncy, 
and  not  from  the  heart;  its  pictures  are  not  taken  from 
nature ;  its  metaphors  are  unnecessary ;  its  pathos  is  hollow. 
If  language  be  looked  on  as  not  separate  from  thought,  but 
identical  with  it,  then  is  rhetoric  &lse  thought,  as  opposed 
to  true.  There  are,  no  doubt,  various  degrees  and  stages  of 
rhetmcal  falsehood.  The  lightest  kind  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  some  sUght  exaggeration  in  a  word  or  an  expressicm. 
This  often  takes  place  in  cases  where  a  speaker  or  writer  fully 
and  sincerely  believes  the  general  import  of  what  he  is 
asserting ;  but  in  setting  forth  the  separate  parts  he  allows 
himself  to  quit  the  stem  simplicity  of  what  he  actuaUy  feels. 
Again,  when  a  foregone  conclusion  has  lost  its  freshness, 
rhetoric  is  called  in  in  the  hope  of  enUvening  it.  The  most 
flagrant  rhetorical  falsity  would,  of  course,  consist  in  the 
advocacy  of  propositions  which  the  speaker  not  only  did  not 
believe  (in  the  sense  of  not  feeKng  or  realising  them),  but 
absolutely  disbelieved.  As  men  are  not  fiends,  this  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Rhetoric  usually  juggles  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  as  weU  as  of  his  audience.  It  takes  off  the  atten-  ^^ 
tion  of  both  from  examining  the  truth.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  well-meaning,  and  is  much  rather  a  defender  than  an 
impugner  of  the  common  orthodox  opinions.  Hence  it  was 
that  Plato  defined  rhetoric  to  be  a  trick  of  flattering  the 
populace.  Hence,  also,  he  said  that  the  Sophists  studied 
the  humours  of  society,  as  one  might  study  the  temper  of  a 
wild  beast.    In  the  practice  of  the  Sophists,  Plato  saw  Khe- 
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toiic  and  Sophistry^'  identical.  Sophistry  consisted  in  snb- 
— stituting  rhetoric  for  philosophy,  words  for  thoughts  (jh  toZt 
opd^Aoai  <To^>{^iainen  tcai  ovk  iu  rcit  vof^fjuun,  Xen.  CynegeL  Lc*) 
With  Plato,  philosophy  was  a  higher  kind  of  poetry,  in 
which  reason  and  imagination  both  found  their  scope.  With 
the  Sophists,  it  was  a  harangue  (lir/Sfcf tt )  upon  any  giv^i 
subject,  with  figures  and  periods  to  catch  applause.  Ari- 
stotle, indeed,  was  enabled  afterwards  to  look  at  rhetoric  in 
a  mere  abstract  way,  as  the  art  of  composition,  and  so  to 
separate  the  Rhetorician  from  the  Sophist,  since  it  was  not 
necessary  that  Rhetoric  should  be  used  in  a  Sophistical 
spirit.  But  Plato  always  regards  Rhetoric  as  a  fSeilse  impulse 
in  human  thought ;  he  always  considers  it  in  the  concrete, 
and  never  as  a  mere  instrument  t^  be  used  and  abused. 
And  that  the  rhetorical  spirit  is  a  reality,  attaching  itself 
above  all  to  the  highest  subjects,  to  philosophy  and  religion, 
and,  like  the  ^  bloom  of  decay,'  luxuriantly  overgrowing  them, 
— this  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  of  every  thinking  man 
can  testify. , 

But  hollow  rhetoric  is  not  the  onlj:  feature  of  Sophistry, 
either  according  to  modem  acceptation,  or  in  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Plato.  An  even  more  prominent  association  con- 
nected with  it  is — fallacious  reasoning.  From  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  o-o^^o-^oi,  *to  devise  cleverly,' — 
^  sophism'  naturally  stands  for  a  trick  in  language  or  thought, 
and  Sophistry  becomes  identical  with  ^ralogism  used  for  a 
dishonest  purpose.  But  this  is  not  merely  an  association 
derived  from  etymology.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  directly 
accuse  the  Greek  ^  Sophists,'  or  professional  teachers,  of  the 
practice  of  consciously  using  fallacious  arguments  to  suit 
their  own  purposes.     It  has  of  late  been  ingeniously  dis- 


<•  C£  Chrgias,  p.  520  A.     Tofrr^,  £  fuucdpt,  itrrl  ^ofurr^  ica2  Urmp, 
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covered  and  pointed  out^  that  at  a  particular  point  a 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  Plato's  treatment  of  Sophists, 
tiiat  the  dialogues  in  which  the  Sophists  are  mentioned 
&11  into  two  groups,  ^  and  that  in  each  of  these  the  being 
called  Sophist  exhibits  a  strongly  marked  character,  so  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  his  homonym  in  the  other  group,  that,  if 
they  had  not  been  caUed  by  the  same  name,  no  reader  would 
have  dreamt  of  identifying  them.' 

The  earlier  group  of  dialogues  consists  of  Protagoras^ 
GorgiaSy  and  Republic^  in  which  the  great  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  leading  Sophists,  who  are  introduced  as 
dravnatia  personce  (Protagoras,  Polus,  Hippias,  Gorgias, 
Thrasymaohus),  are — their  wordiness,  their  habit  of  declaim- 
ing and  making  long  speeches,  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
argumentation,  their  inability  to  discuss  a  subject  by  means 
of  short  questions  and  answers.  These  personages,  widely 
differing  in  many  important  points,  both  of  doctrine  and 
attitude,  are  represented  as  having  one  thing  in  common, 
which  may  be  represented  positively  as  a  rhetorical  and 
declamatory  tendency,  and  negatively  as  an  incapacity  for 
close  reasoning.  In  Meno,  in  which  the  Sophists  are  men- 
tioned and  half-defended  against  Anytus,  Socrates  aUudes  to 
the  Eristics  (p.  75,  D)  as  if  a  distinct  class  from  the  Sophists 
and  by  no  means  identical  with  them.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  second  group  of  dialogues,  consisting  of  Euthydemue^ 
Sophiatesj  and  Thecetetvs,  a  great  change  is  observable,  for 
the  Sophists  are  now  represented  as  the  practitioners  of 
perverse  dialectic,  as  putting  captious  questions  to  people 
and  inveigling  them  into  contradictions  by  means  of  verbal 
quibbles,  as  professors  of  the  art  of  ipiariKi].  In  Euthydemua 
two  Sophists  are  represented  as  practising  this  art  on  an  in- 
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genuoufl  youth,  who  is  rescued  from  tbeir  dutches  by  So- 
crates* In  Saphiates  the  Sophist,  with  his  short  questioiiB  and 
answers,  is  expressly  contrasted  with  both  the  statesman  and 
the  Rhetorician.  In  TheoBtettis  (p.  1 54,  E)  the  adverb  <ro- 
^urrue&f^  is  used  summarily  to  designate  the  method  of 
captious  Eristic,  which  has  no  r^;ard  to  truth,  but  only  to 
victory,  as  opposed  to  honest  Dialectic,  whose  object  is  the 
discovery  of  truth. 

There  appears,  then,  to  have  been  a  stnmgly  marked 
change  of  front  in  Plato's  attack  on  the  Sophists.  The 
only  difficulty  in  explaining  this  arises  from  the  doubt 
whether  Evihydemus  was  not  one  of  the  earlier  dialogues 
of  Plato  (as  indeed  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been). 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  however,  thinks  that  from  the  nature  of  its 
contents  it  may  be  placed  in  chronological  juxtaposition 
with  Sophiatee. 

However  this  may  be,  the  difference  in  view  between 
Protagoi^aSf  Oorgiasy  and  Repvhlic,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Evihydemus  and  Sophistee,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
point  to  a  historical  change  that  occurred  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  Greek  Sophists.  While  the  early  and  greater 
Sophists  were  mainly  rhetoricians  and  declaimers,  the  later 
Sophists,  those  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  were  mainly  c^stigs^ 
or  perverse  dialecticians.  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  of  opinion  that 
this  arose  from  the  example  of  the  Socratic  mode  of  dis- 
putation— that  Socrates,  by  showing  his  ixinmfhBXitel&nchus^ 
or  refutation  of  opinions  and  conclusions  which  he  consi- 
dered unsound,  is  responsible  for  the  sophiaiici  elenchi,  or 
Mlacies,  those  unfair  arguments  which  Aristotle  tells  us 
were  used  with  the  view  of  astounding  the  listener,  in  order 
that  out  of  this  triumph  reputation,  and  out  of  reputation 
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gain,  might  accrue;*^  in  short,  that  Socratesji8aaJJie.iatber__ 
of  Eri«t,^'g  in  all  it°  ftirmfl  This  is  an  interesting  suggestion, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  acceptance  must  be  accorded  to  it. 
Doubtless  in  the  half-centxury  which  succeeded  the  death  of 
Socrates  a  very  great  impulse  was  given  in  Athens  to  the 
practice  of  Dialeotic,  and  thence  of  Eristic.  This  appears 
in  the  post-Socratic  philosophical  schools;  in  the  captious 
arguments  invented  by  the  Megarians ;  in  the  Platonic 
dialogfues  themselves,  which  are  composed  throughout  on 
a  dialectical,  often  on  an  eristical,  basis.  But  still  more 
this  tendency  must  have  manifested  itself  in  Athenian 
society,  as  we  learn  from  the  Topics  of  Aristotle,  which 
work  was  written  in  order  to  give  rules  for  the  inteUfictual — 
game  of  Dialectic,  as  practised  at  Athens/^  Socrates  may 
have  given  the  start  to  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  it  just  suited 
the  lively  and  intellectual  Athenians,  and  we  may  conceive 
of  them  at  this  period  as  a  society  possessed  by  an  insatiate 
appetite  for  discussion  and  controversy,  whether  with  a  view 
to  truth  or  to  mere  victory  over  an  opponent.  The  Sophists 
were  always  rather  the  creatures  than  the  creators  of  their 
age ;  and  as  in  the  fifth  century  they  followed  the  impulse  of 
the  times,  and  became  rhetoricians,  and  in  some  cases  made 
contributions  to  Bhetoric  and  its  subsidiary  arts,  so  in  the 
fourth  century  they  appear  merrily  swimming  with  the  tide 
of  Dialectic,  and  drawing  profit  to  themselves  out  of  it, — 
working  out  the  possibilities  of  Eristic,  and  inventing  their 
own  fallacious  refutations  to  match  the  denchus  of  Socrates. 
Their  procedure  was  caricatured  by  Plato  in  the  Euthy- 
demus,  but  Aristotle  gravely  assures  us  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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that  the  kind  of  fallacies  therein  represented  were  habitually 
employed  by  the  Sophists/®  As  collected  and  analysed  by 
Aristotle,  these  Sophistical  Refutations  may  claim  the 
honour  of  having  well-nigh  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
error  in  human  reasoning.  Modem  logicians  have  hardly 
been  able  to  add  any  new  fallacies  to  the  list. 

Aristotle  says  that  ^  Plato  gave  no  bad  definition  of 
Sophistry  in  making  it  to  be  concerned  with  the  non-exist- 
ent. For  the  arguments  of  almost  all  the  Sophists  may  be 
^.---f^id  to  be  concerned  with  the  accidental  {Le.  that  which 
has  no  absolute  existence) ;  as,  for  instance,  their  question 
whether  Coriscus,  the  musician,  is  the  same  as  plain  Coris- 
cus ;  whether,  by  becoming  musical,  one  absolutely  comes 
into  being,'  &c.  {Metaphys.  v.  ii.  4).  Plato  had  said  {So- 
phist^p.  254  A),  that  *  while  the  philosopher  is  ever  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  the  absolutely  existent,  and  thus  lives 
in  a  region  which  is  dark  from  excess  of  light,  the  Sophist, 
\  on  the  other  hand,  takes  refuge  in  the  murky  region  of  the 
non-existent.'  This  *  non-existent '  was,  as  Aristotle  ex- 
plained it,  the  sphere  of  the  accidental,  the  conditional,  the 
relative,  as  contrasted  with  absolute  being.  Elsewhere  we 
find  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  Sophists  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  traditional  piece  of  dialectic  *  older  than  Protagoras,' 
and  to  argue  that  to  speak  falsely  was  impossible,  for  that 
would  be  no  les3  than  uttering  the  non-existent,  whereas  the 
non-existent  has  no  existence  in  any  sense  whatever,  and 
therefore  to  conceive  or  utter  it  is  impossible  {EuthydeTru 
pp.  284-286).  Plato  maintains  against  this  argument,  and 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics,  that  in  some  sense 
*  not-being '  has  an  existence.     We  see  then  that  to  set  the 
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relative  meaniDg  of  a  word  against  its  absolute  significa- 
tion, to  play  off  the  accidental  against  the  essential,  formed 
a  main  part  of  the  ^  Eristic '  art. 

The  view  here  taken,  then,  is  that  while  it  is  true  that 
Eristic  was  only  fully  developed  by  the  post-Socratic  Sophists, 
it  was  not  derived  by  them  at  first  hand  firom  Socrates  him- 
self, but  came  to  them  through  the  active  dialectic  tenden- 
cies now  spread  throughout  society,  which  tendencies  they, 
as  professors  of  the  art  of  disputation,  restless  in  intellect 
and  without  earnestness  about  consequences,  appear  certainly 
to  have  perverted.  The  birth  and  prevalence  of  fallacy  no 
doubt  gave  birth  to  a  sounder  logic,  which  was  necessary  as 
a  counteraction  to  the  Sophists,  and  which  their  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  language  suggested.  Thus,  historically,  their 
vicious  practice  was  advantageous,  though  this  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  to  them  as  a  merit.  Independently  of  the  valuable 
distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  between  the  character- 
istics of  the  first  and  second  generation  of  Sophists,  we  may 
still  ask  whether  a  certain  bias  towards  fallacy  did  not  ex- 
hibit itself  even  in  the  first  and  most  eminent  members  of 
this  profession.  Mr.  Sidgwick  argues  justly  that  Protagoras 
can  hardly  have  been,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  suggests,  the 
inventor  of  Eristic,  else  Plato  would  never  have  represented 
him  as  a  perfect  child  in  anything  like  close  dialectic  argu- 
ment. But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  of  the  boast  of 
Protagoras  (to  Uporrayopov  hrarf/skfia)  that  *  he  could  make 
the  worse  cause  the  better,'  which  Aristotle  says  that  men 
were  indignant  at,  and  when  we  read  of  the  devices  of 
Gorgias  (mentioned  above,  p.  125),  we  can  hardly  exonerate 
the  rhetoric  even  of  these  worthies  from  being  too  facile  in 
the  direction  of  not  unconscious  fallacy. 

Grote  repeatedly,  and  rightly,  argues  that  the  Sophists 
were  not  a  philosophical  sect,  and  had  no  common  philo- 
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Bophical  doctrines.  Yet  the  two  most  eminent  among  those 
who  first  consented  to  espouse  the  profession  and  to  accept  the 
name  of  Sophists,  had  been  beforehand  not  inconsiderable 
philosophers,  and  as  such  had  each  their  respective  connec- 
tion with  previous  schools  of  philosophy.  Thus  Sophistry 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  philosophical  pedigree  of  its  own. 
As  repjresented  in  the  persons  of  the  two  most  eminent 
Sophists,  it  sprang  almost  simultaneously  from  the  north  »id 
the  south.  Also  it  may  be  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  more 
or  less  inmiediately  from  two  directly  opposite  schools  of 
previous  thinkers.  Bfotayoras  of  Abdera  starts  from  the  t 
principle  of  Hera^Utus  that  all  is  becoming;  ^ffKgjBs  of 
Leontium  took  up  the  E^egtic  ^principle  of  absolute  imity. 
Both  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  may  be  considered  to  have  held 
their  character  as  philosophers  in  some  measure  distinct 
from  their  professional  character  as  rhetoricians  and  teachers, 
and  yet  the  results  of  their  philosophising  coloured  their 
teaching.  The  philosophy  of  the  two  can  never  be  said  to 
have  amalgamated,  and  yet  it  exhibits  a  common  element. 
An  accurate  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  appears 
in  the  Thecstetus  of  Plato,  which  is  intended  to  refute 
it,  but  which  at  the  same  time  treats  its  author  with 
all  respect.  We  see  at  once  that  it  was  a  profound  doctrine, 
and  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  ^  moment '  in  philosophy. 
Heraclitus  had  said  that  all  is  motion,  or  becoming,~Pro- 
tagoras  analyses  this  becoming  into  its  two  sides,  the  active 
and  the  passive,  in  other  words  the  objective  and  subjective. 
Nothing  exists  absolutely,  things  attain  an  existence  by 
coming  in  contact  with  and  acting  on  an  organ  of  sensation, 
that  is,  a  subject.  Thus  all  existence  is  merely  relative,  and 
depends  in  each  case  on  a  relation  to  the  individual  percipi- 
ent ;  and  therefore  *  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  of  the 
existent  that  they  exist,  and  of  things  non-existent  that  they 
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do  not  exist.'  This  proposition  on  the  one  hand  contains 
the  germ  of  all  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand  it  renders  phi- 
losophy impoflsible  by  reducing  all  knowledge  and  existence 
to  mere,  sensation.  It  contains  the  germ  of  aU  philosophy 
by  asB^ing  that  all  knowledge,  and  therefore  all  existence, 
as  &r  as  we  can  conceive  it,  consists  in  the  relation  between 
an  object  and  a  subject,  that  every  object  implies  a  subject 
and  every  subject  an  object.  This  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
it  is  in  short  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  philosophy  to  lift 
men  out  of  their  common  unreflecting  belief  in  the  absohUe 
existence  of  external  objects  into  so  much  idealism  as  this. 
But  the  principle  of  Protagoras  taXlB  short  in  its  misconcep- 
tion and  too  great  limiting  of  the  subjective  side  of  exist- 
ence. Objects  exist  only  in  relation  to  a  subject,  but  not 
necessarily  in  relation  to  individual  perceptions.  If  indivi- 
dual perception  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  the  same  object 
will  be  capable  of  contradictory  qualities  at  the  same  moment 
according  as  it  appears  diff^ent  to  different  individuals; 
a  thing  can  then  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time;  the  dis- 
tinction between  true  and  &he  will  be  done  away;  even 
denial  (oKTiX^iy)  must  cease.  Protagoras  acknowledged 
these  results ;  he  said,  ^  What  appears  true  to  a  person  is 
true  to  him.  I  cannot  call  it  false,  I  can  only  endeavour  to 
make  his  perceptions,  not  truer  but  better,  ix*  such  as  are 
more  eiq>edient  for  him  to  entertain.' 

Man  is  indeed  the  measure  of  all  things,  not  the  in- 
dividual man  with  his  changeable  and  erring  perceptions, 
^but  the  universal  reason  of  man,  manifesting  itself  more  or 
less  distinctly  in  the  deepest  intuitions  of  those  who  are  pure 
and  wise,  and  who  attain  most  nearly  to  the  truth.  The 
principle  of  Protagoras,  by  calling  attention  to  the  subject- 
ive side  of  knowledge,  led  the  way  to  what  has  been  called 
'  Qriticul'  philosophy,  to  a  critic  of  cognition  itself;  and  this 
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"was  a  great  advance  upon  former  eystems,  which  regarded 
knowledge  and  existence  too  much  as  if  absolutely  objective. 
But  Protagoras  himself  rested  in  sensationalism,  and  becom- 
ing from  his  own  system  sceptical  about  truth  altogether,  he 
seems  to  have  returned  (as  above  mentioned)  to  mere  prin- 
ciples of  expediency.  His  sensational  theory  and  his  scep- 
ticism about  knowledge  are  not  to  be  r^;arded  as  Sophistical, 
in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word.  But  with  this  sceptical 
foundation  to  all  theories,  to  commence  teaching  virtue ;  to 
have  thus  reduced  virtue  to  a  matter  of  expediency  for  daily 
life — to  have  combined  such  acute  penetration  with  so  little 
moral  or  scientific  earnestness — after  exploding  philosojdiy 
to  have  fallen  back  upon  popular  and  prudential  Ethics —  i 

n. 

this  indeed  was  to  exhibit  many  of  the  essential  features  of  | 
that  Sophistry  against  which  Plato  directed  all  his  strengtii.  j 
We  see  traces  of  the  same  spirit — of  acute  and  active  Intel-  ' 
lect  combined  with  a  certain  trifling  and  unreality  upon  the 
gravest  subjects — in  the  well-known  sentence  of  Protagoras 
on  the  gods :  ^  Bespecting  the  gods,  I  neither  know  whether 
they  exist  or  do  not  exist ;  for  there  is  much  that  hinders 
this  knowledge,  namely,  the  obsciuity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
shortness  of  human  life.'^^  This  scepticism,  as  far  as  we  can 
conjecture  its  tendency,  does  not  consist  in  denying  the 
Grecian  Polytheism  in  order  to  substitute  in  its  place  some 
deeper  conception.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  pa- 
rallel to  the  philosophical  contempt  of  Xenophanes  and 
others  for  the  fables  of  Paganism.  Protagoras  despairs  of  a 
theology,  and  proclaims  his  despair,  and  £Edls  back  upon 
practical  success* 

The  celebrated  thesis  of  Gorgias,  which  formed  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  book  « On  Nature,  or  the  Non-existent,'  and  of 
which  a  sketch  is  preserved  in  the  Peripatetic  treatise,  called 
Aristotle's,  De  Xenophcme,  ZenonSj  et  Gargidj  and  also  in 
Sextus  Empiricus  (ad  Math.'  vil  65),  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  utterances  of  antiquity.  It  consists  of  three  propo- 
sitions, (i)  Nothing  exists.  (2)  If  it  does  exist,  it  cannot 
be  known.  (3)  If  it  can  be  known,  it  cannot  be  communi- 
cated.^ The  extravagant  character  of  this  position  was  de- 
"■^y^Tioimced  by  Isocrates  in  the  opening  of  his  Helen.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  inveterate  habit  of  defending  paradoxes 
which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and  he  asks,  ^  Who  is  so  behind- 
hand {oyjtifAoOiif)  as  not  to  know  that  Protagoras  and  the 
Sophists  of  that  time  left  us  compositions  of  the  kind  I  have 
named,  and  even  more  vexatious?  for  how  could  anyone 
surpass  the  audacity  of  Goigias,  who  dared  to  say  that 
nothing  of  existing  things  exists?'  Isocrates  adds  to  the 
name  of  Gorgias,  those  of  Zeno  and  Melissus ;  he  had  before 
specified  as  ridiculous  paradoxes  the  theses  that  ^  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  falsehood ' — that  ^  it  is  impossible  to  deny ' 
— that  *  all  ^^^ue^igj^pe ' — that  *  virtue  is  a  science.'  Else- 
where  {De  Permutat  §  268),  he  mentions  as  the  ^  theories  of 
the  old  Sophists,'  that  ^  the  number  of  existences  was,  accord- 
ing to  Empedocles,  four ;  according  to  Ion,  three ;  according 
to  Alcnueon,  two ;  according  to  Parmenides  and  Melissus, 
one ;  according  to  Gorgias,  absolutely  none.'  We  see  then 
that  the  point  of  view  which  Isocrates  takes  is  that  of  so- 
called  common  sense  and  practical  life — ^that  he  declines  to 
enter  upon  philosophical  questions  at  all.  He  regards  the 
absolute  Nihilism  of  Gorgias  as  belonging  to  the  same  sphere 
of  thought,  only  a  more  flagrant  development  of  it,  as  the 
doctrine,  ^  all  virtue  is  a  science.'     It  is  always  easy  to  set 
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aside  philosophical  views  as  repugnant  to  c(Hnmon  aense^  as 
mere  subtleties  and  useless  paradoxes.  But  if  we  enter  on 
philosophy  at  all,  we  must  aoo^t  the  dialectic  of  the  reasonr" 
The  difficulties  into  which  it  may  lead  us  must  not  be  rejected 
as  subtleties,  but  acknowledged,  and  if  possible  reconciled 
with  the  views  of  common  sense. 

Philosophy,  before  &orgia6,  had  been  occupied  with  an 
abstract  eoncq^tion  of  Being,  whether  as  One  or  Many.  The 
dialectic  of  the  Eleatics  had  been  directed  to  establish,  against 
all  testimony  of  the  senses,  that  the  only  existence  possiUe  is 
one  immutable  Being.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ionics  main- 
tained the  plurality  of  existences ;  and  H^raoUtus  especially 
held  the  exact  contrary  to  the  Eleatic  view,  that  there  was 
no  permanence  or  unity,  but  all  was  plurality  and  becoming. 
The  dialectic  of  Oorgias  coming  in  here  explodes  all  philo-  ^ 
sophy  by  a  demonstration  that  ^  nothing  exists.'  This  part 
of  his  position  he  appears  to  have  maintained  by  bringing 
Eleatic  arguments  against  the  lonio  hypothesis,  and  Ionic 
arguments  against  the  Eleatic  hypothesis.^^  ^If  there  is 
existence  {tl  S'  loTi),  it  must  be  either  Not^being  or  B^ng. 
It  oannot  be  Not-being,  eke  Being  will  be  identical  with 
Not-being.  It  cannot  be  Being,  for  then  it  must  be  either 
One  or  Many,  either  created  or  unoreate.  It  cannot  be  One, 
for  One  implies  divisibility,  i.e,  plurality.  It  cannot  be 
Many,  for  the  Many  is  based  upon  the  unit  of  whieh  it  is 
only  the  repetition,  and  is  so  essentially  One.  Again,  it  can- 
not be  created,  for  it  must  ^ther  be  created  out  of  the 
existent  or  the  non-existent.  It  cannot  be  the  former,  else 
it  would  have  existed  already.     It  cannot  be  the  latter,  for 
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nothing  can  oome  from  the  non-existent.  Nor  can  it  be 
Uncreate,  for  that  implies  its  being  Infinite,  and  the  Infinite 
can  have  no  existence  in  space/  These  arguments  are  not 
to  be  looked  at  as  a  mere  wanton  sporting  with  words. 
Bather  they  contain  a  very  penetrating  insight  into  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  most  abstract  view  of  exist- 
ence. The  same  difficulties  have  been  felt  by  other  philo- 
sophers ;  thus,  in  the  Pa/rmenides  of  Plato,  great  obstacles 
have  been  set  forth  to  considering  existence  either  as  One  or 
as  Many.  And  Kant  represents  it  as  one  of  the  antinomies 
of  the  reason,  that  the  world  can  neither  be  omceived  of  as 
without  a  be$;inQing,  nor  as  having  had  a  beginning.  No 
blame  can  possibly  attach  to  Gorgias  for  these  speculations, 
nor  for  the  condusions  to  which  they  led.  Plato  himself,  in 
the  PavTMnides  (p.  135  D),  urges  and  exhorts  the  young 
jdiilosopher  to  follow  out  this  sort  of  dialectic.  ^  You  should 
exercise  yourself  while  yet  young,'  says  Parmenides  to 
Socrates,  ^  in  that  which  the  world  calls  waste  of  time  (rrjf 
Sotnwnp  axpv^^^^  ^■'^  ^  xaXovfjJinjf  inro  r&v  iroKK&p 
aSoXsffxiaf),  else  truth  will  escape  you.'  What,  then,  is  this 
method  ?  It  consists  in  the  following  out  of  contrary  hypo- 
theses, the  one  and  the  many,  the  like  and  the  unlike, 
motion,  rest,  creation,  destruction ;  not  only  supposing  the 
existence  of  each  of  these  separate  ideas,  but  afterwards  also 
their  non-existence;  follow  out  the  consequences  in  each 
case^  and  see  what  comes  of  the  antinomy.  All  praise,  then^ 
is  due  to  Gorgias,  from  Plato's  point  of  view,  for  his  strin- 
-V-gei^t  dialectic.  To  the  popular  mind,  such  reasonings  i^pear 
absurd  or  repugnant.  But  the  philosopher  is  only  stimu- 
lated by  them  to  seek  for  a  higher  ground  of  vision,  whence 
these  seeming  contradictions  and  difficulties  may  be  seen  to 
be  reconciled.  We  can  only  regret  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  entire  woork  of  Gorgias,  in  order  to  know  more  accurately 
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its  exact  purpose;  whether  his  arguments  were  meant  to 
have  a  universal  validity,  or  whether  they  were  only  relative 
to  the  Ionic  and  Eleatic  philosophies.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  be  actually  the  case,  whatever  was  meant  by  the 
author  himself;  for  the  destructive  arguments  of  Gorgias, 
while  they  are  of  force  against  previous  philosophy,  do  not 
touch  the  universe  of  Plato,  in  which  there  was  a  synthesis 
of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  being  and  not-being. 

The  two  remaining  theses  of  Crorgias,  that  being  if  exist- 
ent could  not  be  known,  and  if  known  could  not  be  com- 
mimicated, — contain  the  strongest  form  of  that  subjective 
idealism  afterwards  repeated  by  Kant.  They  place  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  things  in  themselves  and  the  human^ 
mind.  We  can  never  know  things  in  themselves ;  all  we 
know  is  our  thought,  and  the  thought  is  not  the  thing.  Still 
less  could  we  communicate  them  to  others,  for  by  what 
organs  could  we  communicate  things  in  themselves  ?  How 
by  speech  could  we  convey  even  the  visible  ?  In  this  part  of 
the  dialectic  of  Gorgias  we  trace  an  affinity  to  the  doctrines 
of  Protagoras.  They  each  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  attaining  truth.  The  scepticism,  how- 
ever, does  not  constitute  Sophistry.  It  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Sophists,  but  is  a  characteristic  universally  of  the  closed 
of  the  Pre-Socratic  era  of  philosophy.  Aristotle  speaks 
against  it  very  strongly,  but  he  does  not  call  it  Sophistry,  he 
attributes  it  to  several  great  names  {Metapkya.  iii.  c.  iv.-v.). 
After  arguing  against  the  saying  of  Protagoras,  he  mentions 
that  Democritus  said  *  there  is  no  truth,  or  it  is  beyond  our 
finding '  (^dfifioKpvrof  ye  ^rjaiv  ^toi  ovOiv  ehat  aKrjOh  tj  rnjiv 
y*  iSfjlKop) ;  that  Empedocles  said  ^  thought  changes  accord- 
ing as  men  change ; '  that  Parmenides  said  in  the  same  way, 
*  thought  depends  on  our  physical  state ; '  that  Anaxagoras 
said  *  things  are  according  as  men  conceive  them.'     Aristotle 
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remarks,  ^It  is  surely  an  evil  case,  if  those  who  have 
attained  truth  most,  as  loving  it  best,  and  seeking  it  most 
ardently,  hold  these  opinions.  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
despair  of  att^npting  philosophy.  It  makes  the  search  after 
truth  a  mere  wild-goose  chase.  The  cause  of  these  opinions 
is  that  men,  while  speculating  on  existence,  have  considered 
the  sensible  world  to  be  the  only  real  existence.  And  this 
latter  is  AiU  of  what  is  uncertain  and  merely  conditional  ^ 
{Metaphys.  m.  v.  15,  16).  Sophistry  then  is  not  constituted 
by  any  theories  of  cognition  or  existence.  It  consists  in  a 
certain  spirit,  in  a  particular  purpose  with  which  philosophy, 
or  the  pretence  of  philosophy,  is  followed.  ^  Sophistry  and 
dialectic,'  says  Aristotle,  ^are  conversant  with  the  same 
matter  as  philosophy,  but  it  differs  from  them  both ;  from 
the  one  in  the  manner  of  its  procedure,  the  other  in  the  pur- 
pose which  guides  its  life.  Dialectic  is  tentative  about  those 
subjects  on  which  philosophy  is  conclusive,  and  Sophistry  is 
a  pretence,  and  not  a  reality.'** 

No  other  members  of  the  Sophistic  profession,  so  fieu:  as 
we  know,  dealt  with  metaphysical  questions.  They  were 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  teachers  of  mathematics  and  of 
what  was  then  known  of  physical  science,  teachers  of  music, 
teachers  of  virtue  and  of  politics,  and  of  the  art  of  success  in 
citizen-life,  dialecticians,  disputants,  and  experimenters  in 
logic.  But  it  was  one  of  Plato's  chief  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them  that,  while  they  were  by  their  professional 
procedure  brought  into  contact  with  so  many  of  the  higher 
.subjects, — they  were  not  philosophers. 

We  now  come  to  that  which  is,  for  our  present  purpose, 
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the  most  important  question  with  regard  to  the  Sophists, — 
What  was  their  influence  upon  ethical  thought?  In  the 
first  place,  then,  they  obviously  must  have  affSected  moral 
ideas  in  Greece  simply  by  talking  very  much  about  them. 
Socrates  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  first  moral  philosopher, 
and  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon  we  find  him  constantly  dis- 
coursing on  moral  topics.  But  as  in  nature,  so  in  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  nothing  is  done  jper  saUu/m ;  that 
which  is  great  and  consiacuous  in  any  line  is  often  called 
^  the  first,'  while  its  precursors  are  left  out  of  sight,  but  with- 
out those  precursors  it  would  not  have  come  into  existence. 
This  was  in  all  probability  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
ethical  philosophy  of  Socrates ;  it  was  suggested  by,  and  to 
some  extent  may  be  considered  to  have  arisen  out  of,  the-*^ 
manifold  lecturings  and  disputations  of  the  Sophists.  We 
do  not  gather  from  Xenophon  that  there  was  any  marked 
antagonism  or  polemic  between  the  real  Socrates  and  the 
whole  profession  of  the  Sophists  of  his  day.  It  is  only  the 
dramatic  Socrates  of  Plato's  &ncy  that  is  used  as  the  vehicle 
of  Plato's  own  disapprobation  of  certain  tendencies  which  he 
considered  to  have  been  manifested  by  the  professicm.  But 
the  historical  Socrates  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  adopting 
and  using  a  discourse  of  Prodicus ;  and  great  as  may  be  the 
differences  which  to  the  philosophic  eye  reveal  themselves 
between  the  essential  spirit  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the 
Sophists,  to  the  uncritical  eyes  of  most  of  his  contemporaries 
Socrates  doubtless  appeared  undistinguishable  from  the  other 
professional  talkers  on  virtue,  except  by  the  one  circumstance 
that  he  did  not  accept  fees.  Thus  it  was  only  natural  that 
Aristophanes  should,  xmcritically,  include  Socrates  in  what 
was  with  him  a  very  wide  class  of  persons,  and  should  couple 
Socrates  and  Prodicus  together  as  chief  *in  wisdom  and 
gnomic  thought,  of  the  transcendental  Sophists  of  the  day.* 
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The  historical  Socrates  had  really  much  in  common  with  the 
Sophists;  he  is  the  Igtding  figure  in  a  new  era  of  conscious 
morality  which  they  had  gradually  inaugmiated. 

The  very  first  characteristic  tiiat  is  predicated  of  the 
Sophists  by  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Plato  is,  that  they 
*  undertook  to  teach  virtue.'  To  this  rule,  however,  €h>rgias 
was  an  exception.  Meno,  in  Plato's  dialogue,  praises  him 
^  because  he  was  never  heard  to  make  any  pretence  of  the 
kind,  but  used  to  ridicule  those  who  made  it, — he  himself 
thought  that  men  ought  to  be  made  clever  in  speaking.' 
Socrates  on  this  asks  Meno,  *  What,  don't  you  then  really 
think  that  the  Sophists  can  teach  virtue?'  to  which  Meno 
replies,  *  I  know  not  what  to  say,  Socrates,  for  I  feel  like 
most  men  on  this  questicm.  Sometimes  I  think  that  they 
can  teach  it,  and  sometimes  that  they  cannot.'  {Men.  p.  95  C.) 
A  nearer  definition  of  what  this  <  teaching  virtue '  meant  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Protagoras,  who  boasts  (Plato,  Prolog. 
p.  318  E)  that  ^he  will  not  mock  those  who  come  to  him  by 
teaching  them  mere  specialities  against  their  will,  as  the  other 
Sophists  do,  such  as  dialectic,  astronomy,  geometry,  and 
music.  They  shall  learn  from  him  nothing  except  what  tiiey 
came  to  be  taught.  His  teaching  will  be,  good  counsel,  both 
about  a  man's  own  afiairs,  how  best  to  govern  his  own  fiunily, 
and  also  about  the  affairs  of  the  state,  how  most  ably  to 
administer  and  to  speak  about  state  matters.'  Socrates  says, 
'  You  appear  to  me  to  mean  the  art  of  Politics,  and  to 
undertake  to  make  men  good  citizens.'  '  This  is  just  what  I 
undertake,'  says  Protagoras.  To  attempt  to  discover  in  this 
proposal  anything  insidious  or  subversive  of  morality  would 
be  quite  absurd.  Protagoras  is  represented  by  Plato  through- 
out the  dialogue  as  exhibiting  an  elevated  standard  of  moral 
feelings.  Thus  he  repudiates  with  contempt  the  doctrine 
that  injustice  can  ever  be  good  sense  (p.  333  C),  and  finpm 
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grounds  of  cautious  morality  he  declines  to  admit  that  the 
pleasant  is  identical  with  the  good  (p.  35 1  D).  There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  Protagoras  may  have  conveyed  to  those 
who  sought  his  instructions  much  prudent  advice,  and  many 
shrewd  maxims  on  the  conduct  of  life  and  on  the  art  of 
dealing  with  men  in  public  and  private  relations.  Of  the 
hortatory  morality  of  the  Sophist,  we  have  further  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  from  the  celebrated  composition  (Svy 
ypa/ifjba)  of  Prodicus,  commonly  called  *  The  Choice  of 
Hercules.'  It  is  preserved  for  us  by  Xenophon  {Memorab. 
II.  i.  21-34),  ^^^  represents  it  as  being  quoted  by  Socrates 
with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  advantages  of  temperance  and 
virtue.  It  was  the  most  popular  of  the  d^Jamatil^gg  of 
Prodicus  {iwip  S^  ical  wXtlarois  hnB§iKyvT<u\  and  has  since 
constantly  found  a  place  in  books  of  elegant  extracts  and 
moral  lessons.  It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  and  find  fisiult 
with  this  £able.  It  does  not  adequately  represent  the  real 
trial  and  difficulty  of  life.  If,  at  the  period  of  transition  from 
boyhood  to  youth  {hrtl  itc  ircUSo^p  $1?  fi^v  i^pfi&To)^  one  might 
go  forth  to  a  place  of  retirement  {i^$\$6pra  ah  ^avx/av  icadr^ 
aOai),  and  there  see  presented  Vice  and  Virtue,  the  one 
meretricious  in  dress  and  form,  the  other  beautiful,  and 
dignified,  and  noble ;  and  if,  when  Vice  had  opened  her  allur- 
ing offers.  Virtue  immediately  exposed  their  hollowness,  sub- 
stituting her  own  &r  higher  and  greater  promises  of  good ; 
and  if,  there  and  then,  one  might  choose  once  for  oZZ  between 
the  two,  who  is  there  that  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  Virtue  ?  It  may  be  said  almost  universally 
that  all  youths  aspire  after  what  is  good.  If  it  depended  on 
a  choice  made  once  for  all  at  the  opening  of  life,  all  men 
would  be  virtuous.  But  man's  moral  life  consists  in  a 
struggle  in  detail ;  and  this  the  figure  of  Prodicus  fails  to 
represent. 
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Again,  parables  of  this  kind  never  adequately  represent, 
in  all  its  complexity,  the  moral  truth  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey.  The  *  Choice  of  Hercules '  would  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  allurements  of  vice  were  exterior  to  us,  as  if 
*  Hercules  *  had  merely  to  select,  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, between  two  external  objects  offered  to  him.  But  this 
leaves  out  of  consideration  the  enemy  within  the  camp,  the 
tvOriparcfv  avrhv  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Eth.  in.  i.  ii ),  the 
£etct  that  temptation  is  in  ourselves,  and  consists  in  our  own 
nature,  which  does  not  leave  us  free  to  make  cool  judgments 
and  to  act  upon  them.  AU  such  psychological  refinements 
had,  however,  to  be  developed  later. 

Several  parts  of  the  exhortation  which  Prodicus  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Virtue  are  full  of  merit ;  a  noble  perseverance 
and  manliness  of  character  are  inculcated ;  and  in  the  de- 
Bimciaticm  of  vice  the  foUowing  fine  sentence  occurs  :  ^  You 
never  hear  that  which  is  the  sweetest  sound  of  all,  self- 
approbation  ;  and  that  which  is  the  fairest  of  all  sights  you 
never  see,  a  good  deed  done  by  yourself  I '  There  is  some- 
thing rather  rhetorical  in  the  complexion  of  this  discourse, 
even  as  it  is  given  by  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon,  and  he  con- 
cludes it  by  saying,  *  Prodicus  dressed  up  his  thoughts  in  far 
more  splendid  language  than  I  have  used  at  present.'  But 
against  the  moral  orthodoxy  of  the  piece  not  a  word  can  be 
said,  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  had  aU  the  discourses  of 
the  Sophists  been  of  this  character,  they  would  not  have 
fallen  into  such  general  bad  repute  as  teachers. 

Plato  never  represents  the  Sophists  as  teaching  lax  mo- 
rality to  their  disciples.  He  does  not  make  sophistry  to 
consist  in  the  holding  wicked  opinions ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
represents  it  as  only  too  orthodox  in  general,  but  capable 
occasionally  of  giving  utterance  to  immoral  paradoxes  for  the 
sake  of  vanity.    Sophistry  rather  tampers  and  trifles  with 
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the  moral  convictions  than  directly  attacks  them.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  came  about.  Q-reece  was  now  full  of 
men  professing  to  ^  teach  virtue.'  They  were  ingenious,  ao 
complished,  rivals  to  each  other,  above  all  things  desirous  of 
attracting  attention.  Their  talk  was  on  a  trite  subject,  on 
which  it  was  necessary  to  say  something  new.  The  proo&- 
diure  of  the  Sophists  was  twofcdd,  either  it  was  rhetorical 
or  dialectical.  They  either  (i)  tricked  out  the  praises  of 
I  ^  justice  and  virtue  with  citations  from  the  old  poets,  with 
ornaments  of  language,  and  with  allegories  and  personifioar 
tions.    Of  this  latter  kind  of  discourse  we  have  a  specimen 

• 

in  the  ^  Choice  of  Hercules,'  and  again  we  have  the  skd;di 
or  skeleton  of  a  moral  declamation  which  Hippias,  in  Plato's 
dialogue  {Hipp.  Major,  p.  286),  says  he  has  delivered  with 
great  success,  and  is  about  to  deliver  again.  The  framework  is 
simple  enough.  Neoptolemus,  after  the  Mi  of  Troy,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  asked  Nestor's  advice  for  his  future  conduct. 
Nestor  replies  by  suggesting  many  noble  maxims.  ^  'TIS  a 
fine  piece,'  says  Hippias  complacently,  *  well  arranged,  espe- 
cially  in  the  matter  of  the  language.'  Such  like  composi- 
tions of  the  Sophists  form  a  sort  of  parallel  to  the  popular^ 
preaching  of  the  present  day.  Or  else  (2)  they  gave  an 
idea  of  dieir  own  power  and  subtlety,  by  skirmishes  of  lan- 
guage, by  opening  up  new  points  of  view  with  regard  to 
common  every-day  duties,  and  making  the  old  notions 
appear  strangely  inverted.  All  the  while  that  they  thus 
argued,  no  doubt  they  professed  to  be  maintaining  a  mere 
logomachy.  But  to  an  intellectual  people  like  the  Ch*eeks 
there  would  be  something  irresistibly  fascinating  in  this  new 
mental  exercitation.  Aristophanes  represents  the  conserva- 
tive abhorrence  which  this  new  spirit  awakened.  He  depicts 
in  a  caricature  a  new  kind  of  education  in  which  everything 
is  sophisticated,  that  is,  tampered  with  by  the  intellect.     A 
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sort  of  caauistxy  must  have  been  fostered  throughout  Greece 
by  various  concurrent  causes ;  by  the  drama,  which  repre- 
sented, as  for  instance  in  the  Antigone^  a  conflict  of  opposing 
duties ;  by  the  law-courts,  in  which  it  was  constantly  endea- 
voured to  ^  make  the  worse  side  seem  the  better ; '  and  lastly, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Sophists,  who,  in  discoursing  on  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  did  not  refrain  from  showing  that  there 
was  a  point  of  view  from  which  *  the  Jaw'  appeared  a  mere 
convention,  while  ^natural  right'  nught  be  distinguished 

^i^—i^— *^^— <^^iiW    Baww^ 

from  it. 

To  be  able  to  view  a  conception  from  opposite  points  of 
fflght ;  to  see  the  imsatisfAdKnriness  of  common  notions ;  to 
febl  the  difBeuIties  which  attach  to  all  grave  questions — ^these 
are  the  first  stages  preparatory  to  obtaining  a  wise,  settled, 
and  jdiilosopfaical  conviction.  Thus  &i  the  dialectic  of  the  So- 
phists and  that  of  Socrates  coincide.  But  the  Sophists  went 
no  further  than  these  first  steps ;  the  positive  side  of  their 
teaching  consisted  in  returning  to  the  common  views  for 
the  sake  of  expediency.  That  there  is  danger  inctirred  by 
the  dialectical  process,  in  its  first  n^;ative  and  destructive 
stages,  no  one  has  felt  more  strongly  than  Plato.  He  wishes, 
in  his  RepubUoj  that  dialectic,  as  a  part  of  education,  may  be 
deferred  till  after  thirty,  because  ^  so  much  mischief  attaches 
to  it,'  because  4t  is  infected  with  lawlessness.'  ^  As  a  suppo- 
sititious child  having  grown  up  to  youth,  reverencing  those 
whom  he  thought  to  be  his  parents,  when  he  finds  out  he  is 
no  child  of  theirs,  ceases  his  respect  for  them  and  gives  him- 
self up  to  his  riotous  companions  ;  so  is  it  with  the  young 
mind  under  the  influence  of  dialectic.  There  are  certain 
dogmas  relating  to  what  is  just  and  right,  in  which  we  have 
been  brought  up  from  childhood — obeying  and  reverencing 
them.  Other  opinions  recommending  pleasure  and  license 
^e  resist,  out  of  respect  for  the  old  hereditary  maxims.  Well, 
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then,  a  question  comes  before  a  man ;  he  is  asked,  what  is 
the  right  ?  He  gives  some  such  answer  as  he  has  been  taught, 
but  is  straightway  refuted.  He  tries  again  and  is  again 
refuted.  And  when  this  has  happened  pretty  often,  he  is 
reduced  to  the  opinion,  that  nothing  is  more  right  than 
wrong ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  happens  about  the  just  and 
the  good  and  all  that  he  before  held  in  reverence.  On  this, 
naturally  enough,  he  abandons  his  alliance  to  the  old 
principles  and  takes  up  with  those  that  he  before  resisted, 
and  BO  from  a  good  citizen  he  becomes  lawless '  (Repvb.  pp. 
537-538).  It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  dialectic  here 
described  consists  in  nothing  more  than  starting  the  diffi-7^^ 
culties,  in  other  words,  stating  the  question  of  morals.  Plato 
does  not  here  attribute  antinomian  conclusions  to  the  teachers 
of  dialectic ;  he  speaks  of  the  disciple  himself  drawing  these, 
from  a  sort  of  impatience,  having  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  old  moral  ideas,  and  not  waiting  to  substitute  deeper 
ones. 

Throughout  his  dialogues  Plato  does  not  attribute  lax  or 
paradoxical  sentiments  to  the  greater  Sophists ;  he  puts  these 
in  the  mouths  of  their  pupils,  such  as  Gallicles,  the  pupil  of 
Gorgias,  or  of  the  inferior  and  less  dignified  Sophists,  as 
Thrasymachus.  Sophistry  consists  for  the  most  part  in  out- 
ward conformity,  with  a  scepticism  at  the  core ;  hence  it  t^ids 
to  break  out  and  result  occasionally  in  paradoxical  morality, 
which  it  is  far  from  holding  consistently  as  a  system.  We 
shall  have  quite  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of 
Sophistry,  if  we  miss  perceiving  that  the  most  sophistical 
thing  about  it  is  its  chameleon-like  character.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  *  points  of  view '  of  the  Sophists  was  the 
opposition  between  nature  and  convention.  Aristotle  speaks 
of  this  opposition  in  a  way  which  represents  it  to  have  been 
in  use  among  them  merely  as  a  mode  of  arguing,  not  as  a 
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definite  opinion  about  morals.  He  says  {Sophist  Elench*  xii. 
6),  *  The  topic  most  in  vogue  for  reducing  your  adversary  to 
admit  paradoxes  is  that  which  Callicles  is  described  in  the 
Gorgias  as  making  use  of,  and  which  was  a  universal  mode 
of  arguing  with  the  ancients, — ^namely,  the  opposition  of 
"  nature  "  and  "  convention  ";  for  these  are  maintained  to  be 
contraries,  and  thus  justice  is  right  according  to  convention, 
but  not  according  to  nature.  Hence  they  say,  when  a  man 
is  speaking  with  reference  to  nature,  you  should  meet  him 
i¥ith  conventional  considerations ;  when  he  means  ^^  conven- 
tionally," you  should  twist  round  the  point  of  view  to 
"  naturally.**  In  both  ways  you  make  him  utter  paradoxes. 
Now  by  "naturally''  they  meant  the  true,  by  ''conven- 
tionally "  what  seems  true  to  the  many.'  Who  was  the  first 
author  of  this  opposition  is  imcertain.  Turning  from  the 
Sophists  to  the  philosophers,  we  find  the  saying  attributed  to 
Archelaus  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  i6),  '  That  the  just  and  the  base 
exist  not  by  nature,  but  by  convention.'  *•  This  Archelaus 
was  the  last  of  the  Ionic  philosophers,  said  to  be  the  disciple 
of  Anaxagoras  and  the  master  of  Socrates.  '  He  was  called 
the  Physical  Philosopher,'  says  Diogenes,  'because  Physics 
ended  with  him,  Socrates  having  introduced  Ethics.  But  he, 
too,  seems  to  have  handled  Ethics.  For  he  philosophized  on 
laws,  and  on  the  right  and  the  just ;  and  Socrates  succeeding 
him,  because  he  carried  out  these  investigations,  got  the 
credit  of  having  started  them.'  About  the  same  period 
Democritus  is  recorded  to  have  held  that  '  the  institutions 
of  society  are  human  creations,  while  the  void  and  the  atoms 
exist  by  nature.'  '^^  He  also  said,  that  the  perceptions  of 
sweet  and  bitter,  warm  and  cold,  were  vofjup,  that  is,  what  we 
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should  call  *  subjective.'  These  reflections  indicate  the  first 
dawn  of  Ethics.  They  show  that  philosophy  has  now  come 
to  recognise  a  new  sphere ;  beyond  and  distinct  from  the 
eternal  laws  of  being  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  human 
society,  with  its  ideas  and  institutions.  The  first  glance  at 
these  sees  in  them  only  the  variable  as  contrasted  with  the 
permanent,  mere  convention  as  opposed  to  nature.  Ethics 
at  its  outset  by  no  means  commences  with  questions  about 
the  individual.  It  separates  *  society '  from  *  nature,*  as  its 
first  distinction.  This  was  because  in  Greece  the  man  was 
so  much  merged  into  the  citizen ;  even  Aristotle  says  *  the 
state  is  prior  to  the  individual ; '  the  individual  has  no  mean- 
ing except  as  a  member  of  the  state.  It  is  a  subsequent  step 
to  separate  the  individual  fix)m  society:  first  sophistically, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  an  arbitrary  theory  of  morals ; 
at  last,  philosophically,  to  show  that  right  is  only  valid  when 
acknowledged  by  the  individual  consciousness,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  the  broad  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  more  objective  and  permanent  than  anything  else,  more 
absolutely  to  be  believed  in  than  even  the  l(^c  of  the  in* 
tellect. 

Looking  at  the  Sophists  rather  as  the  promulgators  than  . 
as  the  inventors  of  this  opposition  between  <l>v^t9  and  pofio^;^ 
we  see  it  applied  in  the  person  of  Callicles,  their  sup- 
posed pupil  {Oorgiaa,  pp.  483-484),  to  support  crude,  para^ 
doxical,  and  anti-social  doctrines ;  to  maintain  that  nature's 
right  is  might,  while  society's  right  (which  is  imnatural,  and 
forced  upon  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak)  is  justice  and 
obedience  to  the  laws.  It  is  a  carrying  out  of  exactly  the 
same  point  of  view,  to  say,  as  Thrasymachus  is  made  to  do  in 
the  Refpvhlic  of  Plato  (p.  338  C),  that  justice  is  *the  advantage 
of  the  stronger.'  This  position  is  there  treated  as  a  mere 
piece  of  *  Eristic'  It  is  met  by  arguments  that  are  themselves 
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partly  o^tious  and  sophistical.  These  applications  of  the 
principle  are  of  course  dramatic  and  imaginary  in  Plato's 
pages,  but  we  may  fedrly  conceive  them  analogous  to  what 
was  oecasionally  heard  uttered  in  Athenian  society.  Another 
ethical  topic  with  which  the  Sophists  would  be  sure  to  deal 
was  the  question.  What  is  the  chief  good  ?  We  have  before 
observed  that  this  was  a  leading  idea  in  the  early  stages  of 
Grecian  morals.  In  the  discourses  of  the  Sophists  various 
accounts  would  be  given  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
&hlb  of  Prodious,  happiness,  or  the  chief  good,  would  be 
represented  as  inseparable  from  virtue ;  at  other  times  a  rash 
and  unscrupulous  Sophist,  like  Polus  in  the  Oorgias  of  Plato 
(p.  471),  would  be  found  to  assert  that  the  most  enviable  lot 
consists  in  arbitrary  power,  like  that  of  a  tyrant,  to  follow  all 
one's  passions  and  inclinations.  This  assertion  of  arbitrary 
freedom  for  the  individual,  though,  of  course,  not  consistently 
maintained  by  the  Sophists,  was  yet  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  thw  era. 

We  have  already  incidentally  referred  to  several  of  Aris- 
totle's views  of  the  Sophists  and  Sophistry.  He  does  not, 
any  more  than  Plato,  speak  of  definite  doctrines  belonging 
to  the  Sophists,  as  if  they  were  a  school  of  philosophers 
with  their  own  metaphysical  or  ethical  creed.  He  speaks 
r^Matedly  of  their  j:>ra<^^oe,  of  their  method,  of  certain  tricks 
in  argument  commonly  used  by  them ;  he  says  {Eth*  x.  ix. 
20)  that  in  their  teaching  they  put  Ehetorio  on  a  level 
with  Politics ;  {Rhet.  i.  L  14)  that  the  Sophist  differs  from 
the  Rhetorician  (t^  irpocupiceC)  in  the  purpose  or  aim  with 
which  he  uses  the  artifices  of  Rhetoric ;  {Soph.  EL  xxziii.  1 1 ) 
that  Sophistry  is  the  near  neighbour  of  Dialectic ;  {ib.  xi.  5 ) 
at  it  differs  from  Eristic  pure  and  simple  in  employing 
fistUacy  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  These  utterances,  which  in 
different  forms  aie  often  repeated,  hi^ve  all  the  air  of  being 
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based  on  or  confirmed  by  independent  observation.  Aristotle 
in  all  that  he  says  about  the  sophistical  spirit  no  doubt  ac- 
cepts, analyses,  and  reduces  to  meUiod  much  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  But  it  would  be  against 
historical  evidence  to  consider  Aristotle's  statements  on  this 
subject  to  have  been  a  mere  blind  repetition  of  certain  calum- 
nies  or  hostile  caricatures. 

On  the  whole  then  we  must  conclude  that  Grote's  defence 
of  the  Sophists  is  good  against  the  too  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions of  them  which  have  often  been  expressed  in  modem 
times,  and  which  exaggerate  and  misrepresent  the  subtle  and 
discriminating  pictures  drawn  by  Plato, — ^but  is  not  good 
against  Plato  himself,  when  we  read  his  words  aright.  Grote 
has  made  too  much  of  the  fact  that  the  word  ^  Sophist '  had 
a  twofold  meaning,  and  that  in  its  more  general  and  indeter- 
minate sense  it  was  often  applied  by  the  ancients,  with  a 
shade  of  sneering,  to  those  who  were  philosophers  and  not 
^  sophists '  in  the  limited  sense  of  being  professional  teachers ; 
and  that  it  was  so  applied  even  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle themselves.  From  this  it  does  not  follow  tliat  th^re 
was  no  distinct  class  of  men  who  were  ^  sophists '  in  tiie 
limited  sense,  or  that  this  class  did  not  exhibit  certain  com- 
mon characteristics  and  a  certain  common  spirit.  Again, 
because  several  of  the  profession  were  respectable  and  even 
dignified  men,  and  more  like  popular  preachers  than  teachers 
of  antinomianism,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  did  not  sin 
against  philosophy,  or  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  same 
respect  as  the  philosophers,  or  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
tendencies  of  their  thought  against  which  Plato  was  right  to 
warn  his  countrymen.  The  spirit  which  Plato  was  the  first 
to  detect  in  the  professional  teachers  of  Greece,  reappears 
under  changed  conditions  in  every  cultivated  age ;  it  reap- 
pears in  literature  and  in  the  pulpit.     Wherever  men  set 
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themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  highest  subjects,  and  in  lieu 
of  being  devoted  to  truth  for  its  own  sake  exhibit  a  tinge  of 
worldly  self-interest,  there  is  a  reappearance  of  the  ^  Sophistic' 
spirit. 

In  the  relation  of  the  Sophists  to  society  in  general,  the 
question  has  been  raised.  Did  they  impair  the  morality  of 
G-reece  ?  The  answer  must  be  a  mixed  one.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Sophists,  and  also  to  other  causes,  thought 
was  less  simple  in  Greece  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  than 
it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Between  the  age  of  Pisistratus 
and  that  of  Aldbiades,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  had 
been  tasted.  Men  had  passed  from  an  unconscious  into  a 
conscious  era.  All  that  double-sidedness  with  regard  to  ques- 
tions, which  is  found  throughout  the  pages  of  Thucydides, 
and  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  a  himdred 
years  before,  is  a  specimen  of  the  results  of  the  Sophistical  era. 
The  age  had  now  become  probably  both  better  and  worse.  It 
was  capable  of  greater  good  and  of  greater  evil.  A  character 
like  that  of  Socrates  is  fiEir  nobler  than  any  that  a  simple 
stage  of  society  is  doable  of  producing.  The  political  decline 
of  tilie  G-recian  states  alone  prevented  the  full  development  of 
what  must  be  regarded  as  a  higher  civilisation.  The  era  of 
the  Sophists  then  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  transition  period 
in  thought — as  a  necessary,  though  in  itself  unhappy,  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  subjective  side  of'T* 
knowledge  and  thought  was  now  opened.  Philosophy  fell 
into  abeyance  for  a  while,  under  the  scepticism  of  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias,  but  only  to  find  a  new  method  in  Socrates  and 
Plato.  Ethics  had  never  yet  existed  as  a  science.  Popular 
moralising  and  obedience  to  their  laws,  was  all  the  Greeks 
had  attained  to.  But  now  discussions  on  virtue,  on  the  laws, 
on  justice,  on  happiness,  were  heard  in  every  comer ;  at  times 
rhetorical  declamation ;  and  at  times  subtle  difficulties  or 
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pacadoxical  theories.  If  physical  philosophy  begins  in  wonder, 
Ethics  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  soepticiffln.  The  dialec- 
tical overthrow  of  popular  moral  notions,  b^gun  by  the 
Sophists  and  characteristic  of  their  times,  merged  into  the 
deeper  philosophy  and  constructive  method  of  Socrates. 

III.  The  personality  of  Socrates  (to  whom  we  now  turn) 
has  perhaps  made  a  strongs  impression  upon  the  world  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  andents,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  we  widi 
to  enquire  accurately  about  him,  we  find  something  that  is 
indeterminate  and  difficult  to  appreciate  about  his  doctrines. 
Socrates,  having  contributed  the  greatest  impulse  that  haa 
ever  been  known  to  phibsophy,  was  himself  immediately  ab. 
sorbed  in  the  spreading  circles  of  the  schools  which  he  had 
caused.  Cynic,  Cyrenaic,  and  Platonic  doctrines  stand  onkry 
each  more  definitely  in  themselves  than  Uie  philosophy  of 
Socrates.  The  causes  of  this  are  obvious,  for  the  £act  that  he 
wrote  no  philosophical  treatises  gave  rise  to  a  twofold  set  of 
results,  (i)  On  the  one  hand,  his  philosophy,  being  in  the 
form  of  conversations  with  all  comers,  restricted  itself  for  the 
most  part  to  a  method — ^to  a  way  of  dealing  with  questions — 
to  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  a  subject — to  a  concep- 
tion of  what  was  attainable,  and  what  ought  to  be  sought  for 
in  knowledge.  It  was  therefore  free  from  dogmatism,  but 
also  wanting  in  systematic  result.  Taking  even  the  conver- 
sations of  Socrates  as  they  are  given  by  Xenoplnm,  we  can 
find  in  them  certain  inconsistencies  of  view.  (2)  Fn»n  the 
absence  of  any  actual  works  of  Socrates,  we  are  left  to  the 
accounts  of  others.  And  here  we  are  met  with  the  well-known 
discrepancy  between  tiie  pictures  drawn  of  him  by  his  different 
followers,  a  discrepancy  which  can  never  be  reconciled  nor 
exactly  estimated.  We  can  never  know  exactly  how  far  , 
Xenophon  has  told  us  too  little,  and  Plato  too  much. 

However,  by  a  cautions  and  inductive  mode  of  examination 
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we  may  succeed  in  establishing  a  few  points  at  all  events 
about  Socrates,  and  in  discerning  where  the  doubt  lies  about 
others*  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  against  re- 
ceiving in  their  integrity  the  graphic  personal  traits  which 
Plato  has  recorded  of  his  master.  The  description  of  him, 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades  at  the  end  of  the 
Sympoamm,  seems  to  have  in  view  the  exhibition,  in  the 
concrete,  of  those  highest  philosophic  qualities  which  had 
before  been  exhibited  in  the  abstract.  Plato  does  not  shrink 
from  portraying  the  living  irony  which  there  was  in  the 
appearance  of  Socrates,  his  strange  and  grotesque  exterior 
covering,  like  the  images  of  Silenus,  a  figure  of  pure  gold 
within.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  man  have  a  still  deeper 
significance,  being  more  essentially  connected  with  his  mental 
qualities.  Not  only  did  he  excite  attention  by  a  robustness 
and  versatility  of  constitution  which  could  bear  all  extremes, 
but  also  by  another  still  more  strange  idiosyncrasy ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  liable  to  &M  into  fits  of  abstraction,  almost 
amounting  to  trances.  During  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  while  on 
service  in  the  Athenian  camp,  he  is  recorded  to  have  stood 
fixed  in  one  attitude  a  whole  night  through,  and  when  the 
sun  rose  to  have  roused  himself  and  saluted  it,  and  so  re- 
turned to  his  tent.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  peculiar 
nervous  constitution  which  could  give  rise  to  this  tendency, 
and  which  seems  to  have  an  affinity  to  the  olairroyance  of 
Swedenboi^  and  others  among  the  modems,  was  probably 
connected  with  that  which  Socrates  felt  to  be  unusual  in  him- 
self,  that  which  he  called  to  ZcufiopMV^  *  the  supernatural,'  an  fl  (y^^< 
instinctive  power  of  presentiment  which  warned  and  deterred 
him  from  certain  actions,  apparently  both  by  considerations 
of  personal  well-being,  and  the  probable  issue  of  things,  and 
also  by  moral  intuitions  as  to  right  and  wrong.  This  <  super- 
natural '  element  in  Socrates  (which  he  seems  to  have  believed 
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to  have  been  shared,  in  excseedingly  rare  instances,  by  others) 
cannot  be  resolved  into  the  voice  of  conscience,  nor  reason, 
nor  into  the  association  of  a  strong  religions  feeling  with 
moral  and  rational  intuitions,  nor  again  into  anything  merely 
physical  and  mesmeric,  but  it  was  probably  a  combination, 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  of  all.  There  are  other  parts  of 
the  personal  character  of  Socrates  which  are  also  parts  of  his 
philosophical  method ;  for  his  was  no  mere  abstract  system, 
that  could  be  conveyed  in  a  book,  but  a  living  play  of  sense 
and  reason ;  the  philosopher  could  not  be  separated  firom  the 
man.    Ot^ihis-Xfimn^nidves  usno  idea.    But  in  Plato^s 


representation  of  the  irony  of  Socrates  we  have  surely  not 
only  a  dramatic  and  imaginative  creation,  but  rather  a  mar- 
vellous reproduction  (perhaps  artistically  enhanced)  of  the 
actual  truth.  To  this  Aristotle  bears  witness,  in  stating  as  a 
simple  fieu^t  that  ^  Irony  often  consists  in  disclaiming  qualities 
that  are  held  in  esteem,  and  this  sort  of  thing  Socrates  used 
to  do'  {Eth.  IV.  vii.  14).  The  irony  of  Socrates,  like  any 
other  living  characteristic  of  a  man,  presents  many  aspects 
from  which  it  may  be  viewed.  It  has  (i)  a  relative  signi- 
ficance, being  used  to  encounter,  and  tacitly  to  rebuke,  rash 
speaking,  and  every  kind  of  presumption.  It  was  thus 
relative  to  a  Sophistical  and  Bhetorical  period,  but  has  also 
a  universal  adaptability  under  similar  circumstances.  (2)  It 
indicates  a  certain  moral  attitude  as  being  suitable  to  philo- 
sophy, showing  that  in  weakness  there  is  strength.  (3)  It 
is  a  part  of  good-breeding,  which  by  deference  holds  its 
own.  (4)  It  is  a  point  of  style,  a  means  of  avoiding 
dogmatism.  (5)  It  is  an  artifice  of  controversy,  inducing  an 
adversary  to  expose  his  weakness,  maintaining  a  negative  and 
critical  position.  (6)  It  is  full  of  humour  ;  and  this  humour 
consists  in  an  intellectual  way  of  dealing  with  things,  in  a 
contrast  between  the  conscious  strength  of  the  wise  man  and 
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the  humility  of  his  pretenBions,  in  a  teacher  coining  to  be 
taught,  and  the  learner  navvdy  undertaking  to  teach.    Such 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  featiures  in  the  mien  and  bear- 
ing of  Socrates,  not  only  one  of  the  wisest,  but  also  one  of 
the  strangest  beings  that  the  world   has   ever   seen;  who 
moved  about  among  men  that  knew  him  not.     One  man 
alone,  Plato,  knew  him  and  has  handed  down  to  us  the  idea 
of  his  life.    When  now  we  come  to  his  doctrines,  Plato,  as  is 
acknowledged,  ceases  to  be  a  trustworthy  guide.  The  sublime 
developments  of  philosophy  made  by  the  disciple  are  with  a 
sort  t)f  pious  reverence  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  master. 
We  are  driven  then  to  criticism,  in  order  to  assign  to  Socrates, 
as  far  as  possible  in  their  naked  form,  his  own  attainments. 
The  statements  of  Aristotle  would  seem  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  an  estimate  of  the  Socratic  doctrine ;  but  even  these  can- 
not be  received  without  a  scrutiny,  for  Aristotle  was  so  imbued 
with  the  writings  of  Plato,  that  he  seems  at  times  to  regard 
the  conversations  depicted  in  them  as  something  that  actually 
had  taken  place.     He  speaks  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  as  of 
an  actual  person.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
his  Politica  (ii.  vi.  6),  where,  having  criticised  the  IiepvJ)lic 
of  Plato,  he  proceeds  to  criticise  the  Laws  also,  and  says, 
^  Now,  all  the  discourses  of  Socrates  exhibit  genius,  grace^ 
originality,  and  depth  of  research ;  but  to  be  always  right  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  can  be  expected.'  ^     '  The  discourses  of 
Socrates '  here  stand  for  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  which  is  the 
more  peculiar  in  the  present  case,  since  in  the  La/W8  of  Plato, 
the  dialogue  imder  discussion,  Socrates  does  not  appear  at  all 
as  an  interlocutor.     In  other  places,  however,  we  may  judge 
from  Aristotle's  manner  of  speaking  that  he  refers  to  the 
real  Socrates  (see  note  on  Eth.  vi.  xiii.  5),  and  not  to  the 
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Socrates  of  literature.  The  most  important  passages  of  this 
kind  are  where  he  draws  a  distinction  between  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  states  their  relation  to  each  other ;  cf,  Metaphys. 
I.  vi.  2,  xn.  iv.  3-5.  The  second  of  these  passages  contains 
a  repetition  and  an  expansion  of  the  former ;  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  quoted  alone.  Aristotle  is  relating  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas.  He  tells  us  how  it  sprang  from  a  belief  in 
the  Heraclitean  jHincipie  of  the  flux  of  sensible  things,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  oUier  and  permanent  existences,  if 
thought  and  knowledge  were  to  be  ddnsidered  possible.  He 
proceeds,  that  Socrates  now  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
ethical  virtues,  and  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  universal  defi- 
nition  of  them— -definition,  except  in  the  immature  essays  of 
Demoeritus  and  the  Pythagoreans,  having  had  no  existence 
previously.  <  Socrates  was  quite  right  in  seeking  a  definite, 
determinate  conception  of  these  virtues  {tvKoy^f  I^h  ri  rl 
iirrui)j  for  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  demonstrative  reasoning 
{av\\off^e^ai)y  and  such  reasonings  must  commence  with  a 
determinate  conception.  The  force  of  dialectic  did  not  yet 
exist,  by  means  of  which,  even  without  a  determinate  concep- 
tion {xf^pif  ToC  rl  ioT<),  it  is  possible  to  consider  contraries, 
and  to  enquire  whether  or  not  there  be  the  same  science  of 
things  contrary  to  one  another.  There  are  two  things  that 
we  may  fairly  attribute  to  Socrates,  his  inductive  discourses 
(rov9  T*  hra/eTue6if9  7i6yovs)  and  his  imiversal  definitions. 
These  universals,  however,  Socrates  did  not  make  transcen- 
dental and  self-existent  (x^^ard)^  no  more  did  he  his  defini- 
tions. But  the  Platonists  made  them  transcendental,  and 
then  called  such  existences  Ideas.' 

This  interesting  passage  assigns  to  Socrates,  first,  his 
subjects  of  enquiry,  namely,  the  ethical  virtues  ;  second,  his 
philosophical  method,  which  was  to  fix  a  determinate  con- 
ception or  universal  definition  of  these,  by  means  of  inductive 
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discaurses,  by  an  appeal  to  experience  and  analogy.  His 
definition  was  an  immense  advance  on  anything  which  had 
gone  before,  and  yet  it  fell  £Eir  short  of  the  Platonic  point  of 
view.  The  reasoning  of  Socrates  was  demonstrative  or  syllo- 
gistic, and  therrfore  one-sided.  His  conceptions  were  defi- 
nit^y  fixed  so  as  to  exclude  one  another.  He  knew  nothing 
of  that  higher  dialectic,  which,  setting  aside  the  first  limited 
and  fixed  conception  of  a  thing,  from  which  the  contrary  of 
that  thing  is  whoUy  excluded,  asks.  Is  there  not  the  same 
science  of  things  contrary  to  each  other  ?  Is  not  a  thing 
inseparable  from,  and  in  a  way  identical  with,  its  contrary  ? 
Is  not  the  one  also  many,  and  the  many  one  ?  In  another 
point  also  the  conceptions  formed  by  Socrates  differed  from 
the  Ideas  of  Plato — that  they  had  no  absolute  existence,  they 
had  no  world  of  their  own  apart  from  the  world  of  time  and 
space.  We  see,  then,  the  gulf  which  is  set  by  this  account  of 
Aristotle's  between  the  historic  Socrates  and  the  Socrates  of 
Plato.  The  historic  Socrates  was  quite  excluded  from  that 
sphere  of  contemplation  on  which  the  Platonic  philosopher 
enters  {Itepub.  p.  510)9  where  all  hypotheses  and  all  sensible 
objects  are  left  out  of  sight,  and  the  mind  deals  with  pure 
Ideas  alone.  According  to  Aristotle,  Socrates  had  not  attained 
^to  the  higher  dialectic  which  Plato  attributes  to  him.  No 
doubt,  however,  Plato  discerned  in  the  method  which  Socrates 
employed  in  his  conversations, — in  his  enquiring  spirit,  in 
his  effort  to  connect  a  variety  of  phenomena  with  some  gene- 
ral law,  in  his  habit  of  testing  this  law  by  appeals  to  fresh 
experience  and  phenomena,— hints  and  indications  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  could  rise  above  mere  empirical  generalisations. 
The  method  was  not  so  much  to  be  changed  as  carried  further, 
it  need  only  pass  on  in  the  same  direction  out  of  subordinate 
into  higher  genera. 

Aristotle  always  says  about  Soerates  that  he  confined  him- 
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self  to  ethical  enquiries.^  This  entirely  coincides  with  the 
saying  of  Xenophon,  that  ^  he  never  ceased  discussing  human 
affairs,  asking,  What  is  piety  ?  what  is  impiety  ?  what  is  the 
noble?  what  the  base?  what  is  the  just?  what  the  unjust? 
what  is  temperance?  what  is  madness?  what  is  a  state? 
what  constitutes  the  character  of  a  citizen?  what  is  rule 
over  man  ?  what  makes  one  able  to  rule  ? '  {M&mor.  i.  i.  l6*) 
In  all  this  we  see  the  foundation  of  moral  philosophy  as 
a  science,  and  hence  Socrates  is  always  called  the  first  moral 
philosopher.  But  we  have  already  remarked  (see  above,  pp. 
142  and  149)  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  Socrates  by 
Archelaus,  by  the  Sophists,  and  by  the  entire  tendencies  of 
the  age.  There  is  another  saying  about  Socrates  which  is  a 
still  greater  departure  from  the  exact  historical  truth,  namely, 
that  he  divided  science  into  Ethics,  Physics,  and  Logic*  It  is 
quite  a  chronological  error  to  attribute  to  him  this  distinct 
view  of  the  divisions  of  science.  He  never  separated  his 
method  of  reasoning  from  his  matter,  nor  could  he  ever  have 
made  the  method  of  reasoning  into  a  separate  sci^ice.  In 
Plato  ^ven^  Logic  has  no  separate  existence ;  there  is  only 
a  dialectic  which  is  really  met^hysics.  And  we  may  go 
further,  aud  say  that  in  Aristotle  Logic  has  no  one  name,  and 
does  not  form  a  division  of  philosophy.  Again,  Socrates  pro- 
bably never  used  the  word  Ethics  to  designate  his  favourite 
study.  If  he  had  used  any  distinctive  term,  he  would  have 
said  Politics.  With  regard  to  Ethics  also,  we  may  affirm  that 
in  Plato  they  are  not  as  yet  a  separate  science,  and  in  Aristotle 
only  becoming  so.  As  to  Physics,  Socrates  appears  rather  to 
have  denied  their  possibility,  than  to  have  established  their 
existence  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  The  above-mentioned 
division  is  probably  not  older  than  the  Stoics. 
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Pursuing  our  negative  and  eliminatory  process  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  Socrates  in  the  history  of  thought,  we  may 
next  ask  what  was  his  hold  upon  that  tenet  which  in  Plato's 
dialogues  appears  not  only  closely  connected  with  his  moral 
and  philosophical  views  in  general,  but  also  is  made  to  assume 
the  most  striking  historical  significance  in  connection  with 
his  submission  to  the  sentence  of  death — ^his  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  on  this  point  also  we  can  only 
say  that  a  diflferent  kind  of  impression  is  left  on  our  minds  by 
the  records  of  the  last  conversations  of  Socrates,  as  severally 
furnished  by  Plato  and  by  Xenophon.  In  Xenophon's  Memo^ 
rabilia  and  Apologia  Socratia  *^  Socrates  is  asked  whether  he 
has  prepared  his  defence.  He  answers  that  *  His  whole  life 
has  been  a  preparation,  for  he  has  never  acted  unjustly.'  It 
is  possible  that  this  answer  might  have  had  a  double  mean- 
ing :  on  the  one  hand  a  literal  meaning — that  his  conduct 
was  the  best  answer  to  his  accusers  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  reli- 
gious meaning — that  his  life  had  been  a  prceparatio  mortis ; 
but  Xenophon,  or  his  imitator,  appears  only  to  have  under- 
stood the  saying  in  the  former  and  literal  sense.  When 
reminded  that  the  judges  have  often  condemned  those  that 
were  really  innocent,  Socrates  replies  that  he  has  twice  been 
stopped  by  the  supernatural  sign  when  thinking  of  composing 
a  defence — that  God  seems  to  intimate  to  him  that  it  was 
best  for  him  to  die — that  if  he  is  condemned  he  will  meet 
with  an  easy  mode  of  death — at  a  time  when  his  faculties  are 
still  entire — ^whereas,  if  he  were  to  live  longer,  only  old  age 
and  infirmities  and  loss  of  his  powers  would  await  him — that 
he  knows  good  men  and  bad  are  diflferently  estimated  by  pos- 
terity after  their  deaths — and  that  he  leaves  his  own  cause  in 
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the  hands  of  posterity,  being  confident  they  will  give  a  right 
verdict  between  him  and  his  judges.  The  only  sentence 
recorded  by  Xenophon  (besides  the  one  above  mentioned)  that 
admits  the  possibility  of  being  referred  to  a  future  life,  is 
where  Socrates  is  mentioned  to  have  said  in  reference  to 
Anytus,  *  What  a  worthless  fellow  is  this,  who  seems  not  to 
know  that  whichever  of  us  has  done  best  and  most  profitably 
for  all  time  («iV  rhv  asl  'Xpovov\  he  is  the  winner.'  In  tiiis 
saying,  Plato  might  have  discovered  a  reference  to  inmiorta- 
lity,*®  but  Xenophon  takes  it  to  mean  merely  *the  long 
run,'  appljdng  it  to  the  bad  way  in  which  the  son  of  Anytus 
afterwards  turned  out.  If  we  separate  from  the  speeches 
recorded  by  Xenophon  the  allusion  which  Socrates  makes 
to  his  *  supernatural  sign,'  which  shows  a  sort  of  belief  in 
a  religious  sanction  to  the  course  he  was  taking ; — ^the  resf 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  enlightened  calculation  and  balance 
of  gain  against  loss  in  submitting  to  die.  The  Phcedo 
of  Plato  has  elevated  this  feeling  into  something  holy ;  it 
puts  out  of  sight  those  parts  of  the  calculation  which  con- 
sisted in  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  pains  of  age  by  a  pain- 
less death,  and  in  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  posterity ;  and 
it  makes  prominent  and  all-absorbing  the  desire  for  that 
condition  on  which  the  soul  is  to  enter  after  death.  Were  it 
not  for  Plato,  we  should  have  had  an  entirely  different  im- 
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pression  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  an  entirely  diflferent  kind 
of  sublimity  would  have  been  attached  to  it.  Instead  of  the 
almost  Oiristian  enthusiasm  and  faith  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  it,  we  should  only  have  known  of  a 
Stoical  resignation  and  firmness, — an  act  indeed  which  con- 
tains in  itself  historically  the  germ  of  Stoicism.  The  narra- 
tive of  Xenophon  no  doubt  misses  something  which  Plato 
could  appreciate,  but  it  at  all  events  enables  us  to  understand 
how  both  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  morality  sprang  from  the 
teaching  and  life  of  Socrates. 

One  more  point  is  worth  notice  in  the  Xenophontean 
Apology  of  Socrates.  It  is  the  way  he  answers  the  charge  of 
corrupting  youth.  Having  protested  against  the  notion  of 
his  teaching  vice  to  any,  when  Melfttus  further  urges,  *  Why, 
I  have  known  those  whom  you  have  persuaded  not  to  obey 
their  parents ; '  Socrates  replies,  *  Yes,  about  education,  for 
this  is  a  subject  they  know  that  I  have  studied.  About 
health  people  obey  the  doctor  and  not  their  parents;  in 
state  affairs  and  war  you  choose  as  your  leaders  those  that 
are  skilled  in  these  matters ;  is  it  not  absurd,  then,  if  there  is 
free  trade  in  other  things,  that  in  the  most  important  interest 
of  all,  education,  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  credit 
of  being  better  skilled  than  other  men  ? '  The  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  is  obvious,  for  had  Socrates  claimed  to  be  chosen 
*  Minister  of  Education '  by  the  same  persons  who  voted  for 
the  Archons  and  the  G-enerals,  or  had  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  fathers  that  he  was  the  best  possible  teacher  for 
their  sons,  nothing  could  have  been  said  against  it.  But  the 
complaint  against  him  was  that  he  constituted  youths,  who 
were  unfit  to  judge,  the  judges  of  their  own  education,  and 
thus  inverted  all  the  natural  ideas  of  family  life.  One  can 
well  understand  the  invidiousness  which  would  be  encoimtered 
by  one  undertaking  such  a  position  and  defending  it  in  the 
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words  recorded.  Viewing  this  attitude  of  Socmtes  merely 
from  the  outside,  one  can  justify,  in  a  manner,  the  cari- 
cature of  it  drawn  by  Aristophanes.  We  see  from  this  point 
of  view  how  Socrates  was  a  Sophist,  and  must  have  exhibited 
a  merely  Sophistical  appearance  to  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. But  from  another  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  in- 
ternal character  and  motives  of  the  man,  his  piuity  and 
nobility  of  mind,  his  love  of  truth,  his  enthusiasm  (Schwar- 
merei,  as  the  G-ermans  would  call  it),  his  obedience  to  some 
mysterious  and  irresistible  impulse,  and  his  genius  akin  to 
madness, — we  must  call  him  the  bom  antagonist  and  utter 
antipodes  of  all  Sophistry.  There  is  an  opposition  and  a 
contradiction  of  terms  in  all  great  teachers.  While  they  are 
the  best  men  of  their  times,  they  seem  to  many  wicked,  and 
the  corrupters  of  youth.  The  flexibility  and  ardour  of  youth 
make  the  young  the  most  ready  disciples  of  a  new  and  elevated 
doctrine.  But  this  goes  against  the  principle  that  the  children 
should  honour  the  parents.  Hence  a  great  teacher  sets  the 
*  children  against  the  fathers ' ;  and  the  higher  morality  which 
he  expounds,  being  freer  and  more  independent  of  positive 
laws ;  being  more  based  on  what  is  right  in  itself,  and  on  the 
individual  consciousness  and  apprehension  of  that  right, — 
tends  also  in  weaker  natures  to  assume  the  form  of  license. 
This  is  one  application  of  the  truth,  that  new  wine  cannot 
safely  be  put  into  old  bottles. 

The  positive  results  that  are  known  to  us  of  the  ethical 
philosophy  of  Socrates  are  of  course  but  few.  Aristotle's  allu- 
sions restrict  themselves  virtually  to  one  point— namely,  the 
theory  that  *  Virtue  is  a  science.'  This  doctrine  is  mentioned 
in  its  most  general  form  Eth.  {End.)  vi.  xiii.  3.  Its  applica- 
tion to  courage  is  mentioned,  Eth.  ill.  viii.  6 — that  Socrates 
said  courage  was  a  science.  And  the  corollary  of  the  doctrine, 
that  incontinence  is  impossible,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know 
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what  is  best  and  not  do  it — is  stated  by  Eudemus,  Eth.  vii. 
ii.  I.  These  allusions  agree  equally  with  the  representations 
of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon,  we  may  therefore  treat  them  as 
historical.  It  remains  to  ask  what  was  the  occasion,  the 
meaning,  and  the  importance  of  this  saying  that  *  Virtue  is  a_ 
science/  The  thought  of  Socrates  was  so  far  from  being  an 
abstract  theory,  it  was  so  intimately  connected  with  life  and 
reality,  that  we  are  enabled  to  conceive  how  this  proposition 
grew  up  in  his  mind,  as  a  result  of  his  age  and  circiunstances. 
(i)  It  was  connected  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. This  feeling  was  no  doubt  caused  in  part  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Sophists,  which  had  turned  the  attention  of  all 
to  general  cultivation,  and  especially  to  ethical  instruction. 
The  question  began  now  to  be  mooted,  whether  virtue — e.g., 
courage,  could  be  taught?  (cf.  Xen.  Memor.  iii.  ix.  i.) 
Socrates  appears  on  this  question  to  have  taken  entirely  the 
side  of  the  advocates  of  education.  The  difficulties  which  are 
shown  to  attach  to  the  subject  in  the  Meno  of  Plato  we  may 
consider  to  be  a  later  development  of  thought,  subsequent 
even  in  the  mind  of  Plato  to  Protagoras,  Lachee,  &c.  We 
may  specify  three  different  stages  of  opinion  as  to  the 
question.  Can  virtue  be  taught  ?  The  Sophists  said  ^  Yes,' 
from  an  over  confidence  of  pretensions,  and  from  not  realising 
the  question  with  sufficient  depth.  Socrates  said  *  Yes,'  giving 
a  new  meaning  to  the  assertion ;  wishing  to  make  action  into 
a  kind  of  art,  to  make  self-knowledge  and  wisdom  predominate 
over  every  part  of  life.  Plato  said  '  No,'  from  a  feeling  of 
the  deep  and  spiritual  character  of  the  moral  impulses.  He 
said, '  Virtue  seems  almost  to  be  an  inspiration  from  heaven 
sent  to  those  who  are  destined  to  receive  it.'**     Aristotle, 


^*  Stlt^  fwlpa  irapayiypofi^rn  At^v  wov^  |  *  AU  the  cardinal  virtues  can  be 
oU  ir  vapeeyiymrtu.  Alnio.  p.  99  E.  '  acquired,  except  "Wi&dom  (<pp6vri<ris) 
Afterwards  (Rtptib.  5*8.  E)  he  said     which  is  innate,' 
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taking  again  the  hiunan  side,  would  say  'Yes,'  implying, 
however,  that  the  formation  of  habite  was  an  essential  part  of 
teaching,  and  allowing  also  for  some  differences  in  the  natural 
disposition  of  men.  (2)  This  doctrine  was  connected  with 
the  inductive  and  generalising  spirit  of  Socrates,  it  was  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  various  virtues,  which  Gorgias  used  to^ 
enumerate  separately  (cf.  Plato,  Meno^  P-  7 1?  Aristot.  Politics j 
I.  xiii.  10),  imder  one  imiversal  law.  Thus  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  justice,  temperance,  courage,  and  wisdom,  he  reduced 
all  to  wisdom.  (3)  The  doctrine  had  two  sides.  It  on  the 
one  hand  contained  implicitly  the  theory  of '  habits,'  but  was 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  empiricism.  '  Courage  consists  in 
being  accustomed  to  danger.'  (This  is  the  expression  of  the 
doctrine  given,  Xen.  Memorab.  ui.  ix.  2,  and  Aristot.  Eth*  in. 
viii.  6.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  implied  rather  self-knowledge, 
and  a  consciousness  of  a  law ;  which  is  quite  above  all  mere 
acquaintance  with  particulars.  This  is  drawn  out  in  the 
LacheSy  where  courage  is  shown  to  consist  in  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  in  the  Republic  it  is  described  as  that 
highest  kind  of  presence  of  mind,  which  maintainB  a  hold  of 
right  principles  even  amidst  danger.  (4)  We  have  said  that 
Socrates  wished  to  make  action  into  a  kind  of  art.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  &vourite  analogy  with  him  to  remark  that 
the  various  craftsmen  studied  systematically  their  own  crafts; 
but  that  Politics  (which  would  include  the  direction  of  indi- 
vidual life)  was  not  so  learned.  Out  of  this  analogy,  no 
doubt,  sprang  the  further  conclusion  that  human  life  must 
have  its  own  proper  fimction  {tpyov,  cf.  Bepub,  p.  353). 
Virtue,  then,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  Socrates, 
became  the  science  of  living.  So  expressed,  the  doctrine 
easily  takes  a  utilitarian  and  somewhat  selfish  turn  ;  as,  indeed, 
it  does  in  the  Protagoras^  where  virtue  is  made  the  science 
of  the  good,  but '  the  good '  is  identified  witi^^leasure.  Under 
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this  aspect  the  doctrine  presents  an  afi&nity  to  Benthamism, 
and  also  to  the  practical  views  of  Croethe,  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Cyrenaic  philosophy  to  spring  out  of  the  school  of  Socrates. 
(5)  It  lays  the  foundation  for  conscious  morality,  by  placing 
the  grounds  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  individual  reason.  It 
forms  the  contradiction  to  the  Sophistical  saying,  *  justice  is 
a  convention'  {v6iMp\  by  asserting  that  *  justice  is  a  science,' 
that  is,  something  not  depending  on  society  and^extemal  . 
authority,  but  existing  in  and  for  the  mind  of  the  individual.  ^ 
The  Peripatetics  improved  upon  this — pointing  out  that 
Socrates,  instead  of  identifying  virtue  with  the  rational 
consciousness,  should  have  said  it  must  coincide  with  the  ra^ 
tional  consciousness ;  in  other  words,  that  his  formula  ignored 
all  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  will. 

This  defect  in  the  definition  of  Socrates  "exhibits  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  early  Ethics,  namely,  that  they  contain 
ftYt.rpfmftlyJiftlfi  pRjAhnlngy.^  At  first  men  are  confent  with 
the  rudest  and  most  elementary  mental  distinctions  ;  after- 
wards greater  refinements  are  introduced.  Plato's  threefold 
division  of  the  mind  into  Desire,  Anger,  and  Eeason,  was  the 
first  scientific  attempt  of  the  kind.  But  even  in  Plato,  the 
distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  sides  of  our 
nature  was  hardly  established.  Partly  we  shall  see  that  this 
was  a  merit,  and  consciously  admitted  in  order  to  elevate 
action  into  philosophy;  partly,  it  was  a  defect  proceeding  from 
the  want  of  a  more  definite  psychology.  Socrates  identified 
the  Will  with  the  Reason.  We  can  understand  this  better,  if 
we  remember  that  the  practical  question  of  his  day  always 
was,  not,  What  is  Eight?  but,  What  is  good?  Socrates 
argued  that  every  one  would  act  in  accordance  with  their 
answer  to  this  question  ;  that  they  could  not  help  doing  what 
they   conceived  to  be  good.     Hence  incontinence  was  im- 
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possible.  The  argument,  however,  ia  a  fallacy  because  it 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  good.  Good 
is  either  means  or  end.  All  men  wish  for  the  good  as  an 
end ;  that  is,  good  as  a  whole,  as  a  imiversal.  All  wish  for 
happiness  and  a  good  life.  But  good  as  a  means  does  not 
always  recommend  itself.  The  necessary  particular  steps 
appear  irksome  or  repulsive.  Hence,  as  it  is  said  by  Eu- 
demus,  Eth.  yii.  iii.  5,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  this  phrase  *  knowing  the  good.*  In  one  sense  a 
man  may  know  it,  in  another  not.  Undoubtedly,  if  a  per- 
fectly clear  intellectual  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  the  end, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  the  means,  is  present  to  a  man,  he 
cannot  act  otherwise  than  right. 

There  was  another  paradox  connected  with  the  primary 
doctrine  of  Socrates.  It  was  that  injustice,  if  voluntary,  is 
better  than  if  involuntary.  This  startling  proposition  appears 
to  gainsay  all  the  instincts  of  the  miderstanding,  and  its 
contradictory  is  assumed  by  Eudemus  {Eth.  vi.  v.  7).  But  it 
is  stated  by  Socrates,  and  supported  by  arguments  (Xen. 
Memorab.  iv.  ii.  20),  and  it  is  again  maintained  dialectically, 
though  confessed  to  be  a  paradox,  in  Plato's  dialogue  called 
Hippies  Minor,  The  key  to  the  paradox  is  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  the  proposition  asserts,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  act  with  injustice  voluntarily,  this  would  be  better  than  if 
the  same  act  were  done  involuntarily.  But  by  hypothesis  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  really  to  do  wrong  knowingly.  It 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  wrong  is  nothing  n  ^ 
else  than  ignorance.  Therefore  the  wise  man  can  only  do-V" 
what  is  seemingly  wrong.  His  acts  are  justified  to  himself 
and  are  really  right.  The  eflFect  of  this  proposition  is  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  the  first 
things,  and  action  the  second.  The  same  is  expressed  in  the 
Republic  of  Plato  (p.   382   B),  where  it  is  asserted  that 
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the  purest  and  most  unmixed  lie  is  not  where  the  mind 
knows  what  is  true  and  the  tongue  says  what  is  false,  but 
where  the  mind  thinks  what  is  false.  Mutatis  mutandis^ 
we  might  compare  these  tendencies  in  the  Socratic  teach- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  Faith  over  Works  in  theological 
controversy. 

The  dialectical  difficulties  of  morality  characteristic  of  the 
Sophistical  era  appear  from  Xenophon's  account  to  have  fre- 
quently occupied  the  attention  of  Socrates.  Thus  Aristippus 
is  recorded  to  have  assailed  him  with  the  question  whether 
he  knew  anything  good.  Whatever  he  might  specify,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  show  that  this  was,  from  some  points  of 
view,  an  evil.  Socrates,  being  aware  of  the  difficulty,  evaded 
the  question  by  decUning  to  answer  iti  directly.  He  said, 
*  Do  you  ask  if  I  know  anything  good  for  a  fever  ?  or  for  the 
ophthalmia  ?  or  for  hunger  ?  For  if  you  ask  me  if  I  know 
any  good, '  that  is  good  foF  nothing,  I  neither  know  it,  nor 
wish  to  know  it'  (Xen.  Memorab.  iii.  viii.  3).  This  answer 
implies  the  relative  character  of  the  term  good.  The  puzzle 
of  Aristippus  was  meant  to  consist  in  playing  oflf  the  relative 
against  the  absolute  import  of  *good.'  Other  subtleties 
Socrates  is  mentioned  to  have  urged  himself,  as  for  instance 
in  the  conversation  with  Euthydemus  {Meniorah.  iv.  2),  whose 
intellectual  pride  he  wished  to  humble,  he  shows  that  all  the 
acts  (such  as  deceiving,  lying,  &c.)  which  are  first  specified 
as  acts  of  injustice,  can  in  particular  cases  appear  to  be  just. 
In  fact,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  common  conceptions  of 
justice  is  suggested  here  just  as  it  is  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato.  It  is  probable  that  the  historic  Socrates  would  really 
have  advanced  in  the  argimient  on  justice  as  far  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  Republic.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  later  theoiy  he  perhaps  frimished  hints  and 
indications  which  Plato  understood  and  seized,  and  buried  in 
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his  miD(L  Thence  by  degrees  they  grew  up  into  something 
fiur  different  from  what  Socrates  had  consciously  attained  to. 
The  dialectic  of  Socrates  had  an  element  in  conmion  with 
that  of  the  Sophists,  namely,  it  distiirbed  the  popular  con- 
ceptions on  moral  subjects.  It  had  this  different  from  them, 
and  which  constituted  its  claim  to  be  not  merely  a  destructive, 
but  also  a  constructive  method — it  always  implied  {i)  that 
there  was  a  higher  and  truer  conception  to  be  discovered  by 
thought  and  research;  (2)  it  seized  upon  some  permanent 
and  universal  ideas  amidst  the  mass  of  what  was  fluctuating 
and  relative;  (3)  it  left  the  impression  that  the  most  really 
moral  view  must  after  all  be  the  true  one. 

The  many-sided  life  of  Socrates  gave  an  impulse,  as  is  well 
known,  to  a  variety  of  schools  of  philosophy.  It  is  usual  to 
divide  these  into  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect  Socraticists ; 
the  Megarians,  who  represented  only  the  dialactic  element  in 
Socrates,  and  the  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics,  who  represented  each 
a  different  phase  of  his  ethical  tradition,  being  considered  as 
the  imperfect  Socraticists  ;  and  Plato  being  esteemed  the  full 
representative  and  natural  development  of  all  sides  of  his 
master's  thought.  Plato  is  so  near  to  Aristotle,  and  is  such  a 
world  in  himself,  that  we  may  well  leave  his  ethical  system 
in  its  relation  to  Aristotle  for  separate  consideration.  An 
accoimt  of  the  Megarian  school  belongs  rather  to  the  history 
of  Metaphysics.  The  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics  then  alone  remain 
to  be  treated  of  in  the  present  part  of  our  sketch  of  the  pre- 
Aristotelian  morals. 

The  Cynical  and  Cyrenaic  philosophies  were  each,  as  has 
been  remarked,  rather  a  mode  of  life  than  an  abstract  theory 
or  system.  But  as  every  system  may  be  regarded  as  the 
development  into  actuality  of  some  hitheii>o  latent  possibility 
of  the  intellect,  so  these  modes  of  life  may  be  regarded  each 
as  the  natural    development  of  a  peculiar  direction  of  the 
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feelings.  Nor  do  they  fail  to  reproduce  themselves.  That 
attitude  of  mind  which  was  exhibited  first  by  Antisthenes  and 
Diogenes  has  since  been  over  and  over  again  exhibited,  with 
superficial  difierences,and  in  various  modifications  by  different 
individuals.  And  many  a  man  has  essentially  in  the  bias  of 
his  mind  been  a  follower  of  Aristippus.  Each  of  these  schools 
was  an  exaggeration  of  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  life  of  Socrates. 
If  we  abstract  all  the  Platonic  picture  of  the  urbanity,  the 
happy  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sublime  thought  of 
Socrates,  and  think  only  of  the  barefooted  old  man,  indefatig- 
ably  disputing  in  the  open  streets,  and  setting  himself  against 
society,  we  recognise  in  him  the  first  of  the  Cynics.  Again, 
if  we  think  of  him  to  whom  all  circumstances  seemed  in- 
different, who  spoke  of  virtue  as  the  science  of  the  conduct  of 
life^  and  seemed  at  times  to  identify  pleasure  with  the  good, 
we  can  understand  how  Aristippus,  the  follower  of  Socrates, 
was  also  founder  of  the  Gyrenaic  sect.  Several  points  these 
two  opposite  schools  seem  to  have  had  in  common,  (i)  They 
I  started  from  a  common  principle,  namely,  the  assertion  of  the 

individual  consciousness  and  will,  as  being  above  all  outward 
convention  and  custom,  free  and  self-responsible.  (2)  They 
agreed  in  disregarding  all  the  sciences,  which  was  a  mistaken 
carrying  out  of  the  intentions  of  Socrates.  (3)  They  stood 
equally  aloof  from  society,  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  a 
citizen.  (4)  They  seem  both  to  have  upheld  the  ideal  of  a  7*  "^ 
wise  man,  as  being  the  exponent  of  imiversal  reason,  and  the 


only  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  This  ideal  was  no  doubt 
a  shadow  of  the  personality  of  Socrates.  We  find  a  sort  of 
adaptation  of  it  by  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics  (II.  vi.  rj},  where 
he  makes  the  ^povifios  to  be  the  criterion  of  all  virtue.  The 
same  conception  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  carried  out  to 
exaggeration  by  the  Eoman  Stoics. 

Cynicism  implies  sneering  and  snarling  at  the  ways  and 
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institutions  of  society ;  it  implies  discerning  the  unreality  of 
the  shows  of  the  world  and  angrily  despising  them ;  it  implies 
a  sort  of  embittered  wisdom,  as  if  the  follies  of  mankind  were 
an  insult  to  itself. 

We  may  ask,  How  far  did  the  procedure  of  the  early  Cynics 
justify  this  implication?  On  the  whole,  very  much.  The 
anecdotes  of  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  generally  describe 
them  as  being  true  *  Cynics,'  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
Their  whole  life  was  a  protest  against  society :  they  lived  in 
the  open  air ;  they"slept  in  the  porticos  of  temples ;  they 
begged ;  Diogenes  was  sold  as  a  slave.  They  despised  the 
feelings  of  patriotism  :  war  and  its  glory  they  held  in  repug- 
nance ;  *  Thus  freed,'  says  M.  Kenouvier,  *  from  all  the  bonds 
of  ancient  society,  isolated,  and  masters  of  themselves,  they 
lived  immovable,  and  almost  divinised  in  their  own  pride.' 
Their  hard  and  ascetic  life  set  them  above  all  wants.  ^I 
would  rather  be  mad,'  said  Antisthenes,  *  than  enjoy  pleasure.' 
They  broke  through  the  distinction  of  ranks  by  associating 
with  slaves.  And  yet  under  this  self-abasement  was  greater 
pride  than  that  against  which  they  protested.  Socrates  is 
reported  to  have  said, '  I  see  the  pride  of  Antisthenes  through 
the  holes  in  his  mantle.'  And  when  Diogenes  exclaimed, 
while  soiling  with  his  feet  the  carpet  of  Plato,  *  Thus  I  tread 
on  Plato's  pride,'  *  Yes,'  said  Plato,  *  with  greater  pride  of 
your  own.'  The  Cynics  aimed  at  a  sort  of  impeccability ; 
they  were  equally  to  be  above  error  and  above  the  force  ofrv< 
circumstances.  To  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  even  to  death  ^ 
itself,  they  thought  themselves  superior ;  over-doing  the 
example  of  Socrates,  they  resorted  to  a  voluntary  death  when 
they  felt  weakness  coming  on,  and  such  an  act  they  regarded 
as  the  last  supreme  eflfort  of  virtue.  As  their  political  theory, 
they  appear  to  have  maintained  a  doctrine  of  eoramunism.^ — j 
This  seems  to  have  been  extended  even  to  a  community  of 
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wives, — a  point  of  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  origin 
of  Plato's  ideal  Republic.  Such  notions  may  really  have 
been  to  some  extent  entertained  by  Socrates  himself.  At 
all  events  we  find  them  in  one  branch  of  his  school.  A 
life  like  that  of  the  ancient  Cynics  presents  to  us  a  mournful 
picture,  for  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  waste  of  so  much  force 
of  will,  and  that  individuals  should  be  so  self-tormenting. 
The  Cynic  lives  by  antagonism ;  unless  seen  and  noticed  to 
be  eccentric,  what  he  does  has  no  meaning.  He  can  never 
hope  to  found  an  extended  school,  though  he  may  be  joined 
in  his  protest  by  a  few  disappointed  spirits.  In  the  Cynical 
philosophy  there  was  little  that  was  positive,  there  was  hardly 
any  contribution  to  Ethical  science.  But  the  whole  Cyni- 
cal tone  which  proclaimed  the  value  of  action  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  Will  was  an  indication  of  the 
practical  and  moral  direction  which  thought  had  now  taken,  ^ 
^  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  partial  discussion  of  the  pro-  \  L^ 
blems  of  the  Will  in  Aristotle,  and  for  their  more  full  consi- 
deration among  the  Stoics.  Crates,  the  disciple  of  Diogenes, 
was  the  master  of  Zeno. 

Personally,  the  Cyrenaics  were  not  nearly  so  interesting 
as  the  Cynics.  Their  position  was  not  to  protest  against  the 
world,  but  rather  to  sit  loose  upon  the  world.  Aristippus, 
who  passed  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  and 
who  lived  throughout  a  gay,  serene,  and  refined  life,  avowed 
openly  that  he  resided  in  a  foreign  land  to  avoid  the  irksome-  t  '' 
ness  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city  Cyrene.  But 
the  Cyrenaic  philosophy  was  much  more  of  a  system  than  the 
Cynic.  Like  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  this  system  started  with 
the  question,  What  is  happiness?  only  it  gave  a  different 
answer.  Aristotle  probably  alludes  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristippus  amongst  others,  in  saying  {Eth.  i.  viii.  6),  *  Some 
think  happiness  to  consist  in  pleasure.'      But  it  has  been 
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observed  that  he  chooses  not  Aristippus,  but  Eudoxus,  as  the 
representative  of  the  doctrine  formally  announced,  that 
'pleasure  is  the  Chief  Good'  {Eth.  i.  xii.  S,  x.  ii.  i.)  This 
points  to  the  fact  that  Aristippus  did  not  himself  entirely 
systematise  his  thoughts.  He  imparted  them  to  his  daughter 
Arete,  by  whom  they  were  handed  down  to  her  son,  the 
younger  Aristippus  (hence  called  ^rjrpoSlScucTOf),  and  in  his 
hands  the  doctrines  appear  first  to  have  been  reduced  to 
scientific  form.  If  then  we  briefly  specify  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cyrenaic  system,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  &g,,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  the  after  growth  of  the  system.  But  though  we  can- 
not tell  to  what  perfection  Aristippus  himself  had  brought 
his  doctrines,  there  are  many  traces  of  their  influence  in  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

Cyrenaic  morals  began  with  the  principle,  taken  from 
Socrates,  that  happiness  must  be  man's  aim.  Next  they  starts 
a  question,  which  is  never  exactly  started  in  Aristotle,  and 
which  remains  an  imexplained  point  in  his  system,  namely, 
*  What  is  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  of  each  suc- 
cessive moment  to  our  entire  life  ? '  The  Cyrenaics  answered 
decisively,  *  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present.  Pleasure 
is  fjbovoxpoposj^^  fi8piKi]j  an  isolated  moment,  of  this  alone  we 
have  consciousness.  Happiness  is  the  sum  of  a  number  of 
these  moments.  We  must  exclude  desire  and  hope  and  fear, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  pain,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  present  moment.' 

In  this  theory  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  consider- 
able aflSnity  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  riXos ;  and  some 
have  thought  that  Aristotle  alludes  to  Aristippus  {Eth.  x.  vi. 


•*  Hero  we  trace  Bomething  similar 
to  tho  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that 
*  Pleasure  is  like  a  monad,  or  a  point, 


complete  in    iUelf,  perfect  without 
relation  to  time*  {Eth.  x.  iv.  4). 
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3-8),  where  he  argues  that  amusemeDt  cannot  be  considered 
a  Ti\o9  (cf.  PoliticSy  viii.  v.  13).  In  short,  the  reXaf  of 
Aristotle  is  only  distinguished  from  the  fiovoxpovos  ffSovif  of 
Aristippus  by  the  moral  earnestness  which  characterises  it. 
The  Cyrenaics  further  asking,  What  is  Pleasure?  answered 
by  making  three  states  of  the  soul  possible ;  one,  a  violent 
motion,  or  tempest,  which  is  pain;  another,  a  dead  calm, 
which  is  the  painless,  or  unconscious  state;  the  third,  a 
gentle,  equable  motion,  which  is  pleasure.  Pleasure  was  no 
negative  state,  but  a  motion.  This  doctrine  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  PhUehua  of  Plato  (p.  53  C).®*  where  Socrates, 
in  arguing  against  the  claims  of  pleasure  to  be  the  chief 
good,  returns  thanks  to  a  certain  refined  set  of  gentlemen  for 
supplying  him  with  an  argument,  namely,  their  own  defini- 
tion of  pleasure,  that  it  is  not  a  permanent  state  (ovo-ui),  but 
a  state  of  progress  {yhfiaii).  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  Cyrenaic  school  are  here  meant.  In  the  Evd&mian  book 
{Eth.  vn.  xii.  3),  there  appears  to  be  another  allusion  to  this 
same  definition,  in  a  way  which^  without  some  explanation, 
it  is  excessively  hard  to  imderstand.  Eudemus  in  discuss- 
ing pleasure,  says,  ^  Some  argue  that  pleasure  cannot  be  a 
good,  because  it  is  a  state  of  becoming'  {ydvea-is).  He  after- 
wards denies  that  pleasure  is  a  yii/eo-if,  except  in  certain 
cases.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
pleasure  came  to  be  called  a  yivsai^.  He  says  ^*  *  it  was  from 
a  confusion  between  the  terms  yipeais  and  ipipysu^-^—ii  was 
thought  to  be  a  yii/sats,  because  essentially  a  good,  to  express 
which  the  term  ivipysia  would  have  been  appropriate.'     At 


&s  ht\  yhfftris  itrriVf  obcia  8i  oIk  ^(Tti 
Tiv€j  ai  rovTOP  rhv'  \6yop  iirix^ipovffi 


"  Eth,  vn.  xii.  3.  AoircT  84  yivtvis 
ris  tlifat,  tiri  uvplvs  i,ya06v'  t^v  yhp 
ipipy^tav  7^vc<riv  ofoyrot  cTyoi,  %<rri  8* 
Irtpov, 
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first  sight  it  appears  a  strange  conti-adiction  to  say  pleasure  is 
thought  not  to  be  a  good,  because  it  is  a  ^hwns ;  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  yii/eai9i  because  it  is  good.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  two  clauses  do  not  refer  to  the  same  set  of  opinions.  The 
former  part  refers  to  the  Platonists,  who  argued,  as  in  the 
PhUebus,  against  pleasure,  because  it  was  not  a  permanent 
state ;  the  latter  part  refers  to  the  definition  of  the  Cyrenaics, 
that  pleasure  is  a  state  of  motion,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  a 
jiveais.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Cyrenaic  definition  of  pleasure, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware  of  it,  will  not  bear  a  comparison,  as  a 
scientific  account,  with  the  theory  of  Aristotle.  Aristippus 
appears  to  have  made  the  senses  the  only  criterion  of  pleasure, 
and  pleasure,  again,  the  measure  of  actions.  All  actions,  in 
themselves  indiflFerent,  were  good  or  bad  according  to  their 
results,  as  tending  or  not  tending  to  pleasure.  The  Cyrenaics, 
however,  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances,  allowed  that 
their  wise  man  would  always  maintain  an  outward  decorum 
in  obedience  to  established  law  and  custom. 

The  selfishness  of  this  system  at  once  condenms  it  in  our 
eyes.  For  even  acts  of  generosity  and  affection,  according 
to  such  a  system,  though  admitted  by  it  to  be  excellent,  are 
excellent  only  on  this  account,  because,  by  a  reflex  power,  they 
occasion  pleasure  to  the  doer.  What  in  other  systems  is  only 
concomitant  to  good  acts  is  here  made  the  primary  motive, 
by  which  all  morality  is  debased.  The  maintainers  of  such  a 
philosophy  are,  perhaps,  half-conscious  to  themselves  that  it 
never  can  be  generally  applicable,  that  they  are  maintaining 
a  paradox.  Looked  into  closely,  this  is  seen  to  be  a  philo- 
sopliy  of  despair.  Those  who  cannot  put  themselves  into 
harmony  with  the  world,  who  cannot  find  a  sphere  for  any 
noble  efforts,  nor  peace  in  any  round  of  duties,  who  have  no 
ties  and  no  objects,  may  easily,  like  Horace,  *slip  back  into 
the  doctrines  of  Aristippus.'     The  profound  joylessness  which 
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there  is  at  the  core  of  the  Cyrenaic  system  showed  itself 
openly  in  the  doctrines  of  Hegesias,  the  principal  successor 
of  Aristippus.  Hegesias,  regarding  happiness  as  impossible, 
reduced  the  highest  good  for  man  to  a  sort  of  apathy ;  thus, 
at  the  extremest  point,  coinciding  again  with  the  Cynics.  It 
is  instructive  to  see  the  various  points  of  view  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  with  regard  to  life.  In  the  Cyrenaic  system  we 
find  a  bold  logical  following  out  of  a  particvdar  view.  In  this 
respect  the  system  is  remarkable,  for  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  Sophists  had  trifled  with  such  views,  and  not  followed 
them  out.  In  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  plea- 
sure, in  the  Ethical  systems  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we 
may  trace  the  eflFects  of  the  Cyrenaic  impulse* 
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On  the  Relation  of  Aristotle' a  Ethics  to  Plato 

and  the  Platonists. 

TTTE  have  already  traced  in  outline  the  characteristics  of 
'*       moral  philosophy  in  Greece  down  to  the  death   of 
Socrates,  and  have  made  brief  mention  of  two  of  the  schools  ^ 

of  *  one-sided  Socraticists,'  as  they  have  been  called,  the 
Cynics  and  Cyrenaics.  It  remains  to  resume  the  thread  of 
the  progress  of  ethteal  thought  in  Plato,  compared  with  whom 
all  previous  philosophers  sink  into  insignificance.  In  him  all 
antecedent  and  contemporary  Greek  speculation  is  summed 
up  and  takes  its  start  afresh.  Especially  in  relation  to  any 
part  of  the  system  of  Aristotle,  a  knowledge  of  Plato  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  To  explain  the  relation  of  any  one 
of  Aristotle's  treatises  to  Plato  is  almost  a  sufficient  account 
of  all  that  it  contains.  If  one  were  asked  what  books  will 
throw  most  light  upon  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the  answer 
must  be  undoubtedly,  *  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.' 

These  Dialogues  represent  the  successive  phases,  during  a 
long  life,  of  a  mind  pre-eminently  above  all  others  rich 
in  philosophic  thought  and  suggestion.  In  many  respects 
they  are  totally  imlike  the  works  of  Aristotle.  For,  instead 
of  being  written  all  together  as  the  mature  result  of  enquiries 
long  previously  made  and  of  conclusions  gradually  obtained 
and  stored  up,  they  were  thrown  out  from  time  to  time,  be- 
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ginning  with  Plato's  early  youth,  just  as  poems  are  thrown 
out  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  poet.     And  in  another  respect 
also  they  were  like  poems,  for  in  them  form  was  always  con- 
sidered of  coequal  importance  with  matter ;  not  only  in  style 
were   they  consummate   masterpieces  of   writing,  but  also 
they  had  this  note  of  poetry — ^that  each  part  of  them  was 
treated  as  an  end  in  itself  and  yet  was  duly  subordinated  to 
the  whole,  and  they  were  thus  perfect  works  of  art.     Being 
written  from  time  to  time  they  reflected  the  gradual  growth 
and  alteration  of  Plato's  own  mind,  as  well  as  the  difiPerent 
influences  of  philosophy  to  which  he  was  successively  sub- 
jected.    The  earlier  dialogues,  such  as  Charmides^  Lachea, 
Lysis,  &C.,  exhibit  a  simple  Socratic  dialectic,  by  which  the 
ordinary  views  of  moral  subjects  are  shown  to  be  insufficient, 
and  more  adequate  definitions  are  sought  for,  but  not  enun- 
ciated.   Afterwards,  as  in  Phoed/ms  and  RepubUcj  a  Pytha- 
gorean influence  manifests  itself ;  a  delight  in  the  symbolism 
of  numbers  appears,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  plays  an  important  part.     Then  again,  as  in  Pur- 
menidesj  Thecetetua,  and  Sophiatea,  a  Megarian  or  Eleatic 
influence  is  perceptible,  and  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of 
Being  are  discussed.      Thus  the  dialogues  contain  many 
varieties  of  the  point  of  view,  and  even  many  inconsistencies. 
These  incongruities,  however,  such  as  they  were,  were  veiled 
and  mitigated,  ^r8^  by  the  dramatic  form  into  which  every- 
thing was  thrown,  and  by  which  only  the  views  of  the  speakers 
for  the  time  being  seemed  to  be  guaranteed,  and  aecandly     v^ 
by  the  graceful  absence  of  dogmatism  in  the  Platonic  Socrates,"^ 
the  chief  personage  in  most  of  the  dialogues.     A  common 
spirit,  however,  is  plainly  discernible  through  the  whole ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  the  dialogues  of  Plato  show  us  the  progress  of  a 
philosophic  mind,  of  aH  enquiring  spirit,  of  a  great  original 
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genius  struggling  with  tinequal  conditions  of  knowledge.^ 
If  we  ask,  At  what  point  of  his  fifty  years  of  authorship  was 
Plato  most  himself?  In  which  of  the  dialogues  can  we  put 
our  finger  on  the  most  essential  features  of  his  philosophy  ? 
— the  answer  must  be,  Nowhere  and  everywhere.  Plato  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dynamical  force,  rather  than  as  the  setter 
forth  of  a  system ;  and  in  modem  times  we  may  feel  that  to 
imbibe,  if  possible,  his  spirit,  is  of  more  value  than  to 
gamer  his  conclusions.  But  the  reason  why  we  can  now 
afford  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  conclusions  of 
Plato  upon  particular  points,— is,  that  these  conclusions  have 
become  inc6rporated,  so  far  as  they  were  valid,  in  the  thought 
of  Europe.  And  they  became  so  incorporated  through  having 
been  gathered  up  and  stated  afresh  by  Aristotle,  who  was 
Plato's  lineal  successor  in  the  history  of  Philosophy,  though 
not  so  in  the  leadership  of  the  Academic  School.'    Plato's 


>  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  iran^ted 
into  English,  with  Analyses  and  In- 
troductionsy  by  B.  Jowett,  M^., 
Mazier  of  Balliol  College,  &c  (Oxford, 
2871),  Preface,  p.  ix.  Prof.  Jowett 
says  of  Plato  (i6.)  'We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  determine  wliat  is  the  resi- 
duum of  truth  which  remains  for 
ouraelres.  His  truth  may  not  be  our 
truth,  and  neyertheless  may  have  an 
eKtraoidinary  value  and  interest  for 

PH.' 

'  Valentine  Bose,  De  Aristotelis 
lAbrortm  OrdMu  et  AuCtoritate  (Ber- 
lin, 1854),  p.  112,  impugns  as  a  fiction 
the  statement  of  ApoUodorus  {apud 
Diog.  Ltert.  see  abore^  page  2)  that 
Aristotle  was  the  pupil  of  Plato  for 
twenty  years.  The  grounds  of  this 
scepticism  are  ( i )  that  Aristotle  would 
have  been  more  thoroughly  Plutonised 
had  the  statement  been  true  ;  (2)  that 
the  roundness  of  the  number  has  a 


suspicious  appearance.  Such  reasons 
are  quite  insufiicient.  It  is  consistent 
with  all  known  fiicts  to  believe  that 
Aristotle  was  Plato*s  pupil,  but  that 
he  gradually  asserted  the  independence 
of  his  own  mind,  and  declared  a  dis- 
sent from  and  a  polemic  against  some 
of  the  metaphysical  views  entertained 
by  Plato's  school,  and  thus  was  passed 
over  in  the  election  of  a  Scholarch  for 
tlie  Academy,  on  Plato's  death.  This 
led  to  Aristotle's  leaving  Athens  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards  setting  up  in 
the  TCf>fvaroc,  or  covered  walbs,  of  the 
Lyceum  his  own  sepaiate  school,  "vdiich 
hence  got  the  name  of  Peripatetic. 
These  details  perhaps  cannot  be 
proved ;  but  we  know  one  thing  for 
certain, — that  almost  every  page  of 
Aristotle's  Logical,  Rhetorical,£thical, 
Political,  and  Metaphysical  writings 
bears  traces  of  a  relation  to  Some  part 
or  other  of  Plato's  dialogues. 
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rich  and  manifold  contributions  to  logic,  psychology,  meta- 
physics, ethics,  politics,  and  natural  religion  (so  many  of 
which  have  become  part  of  the  furniture  of  our  every-day 
thoughts),  were  too  much  scattered  up  and  down  in  his  works, 
too  much  overlaid  by  conversational   prolixity,   too   much 
coloured  by  poetry  or  wit,  sometimes  too  subtlely  or  slightly 
indicated,  to  be  readily  available  for  the  world  in  general, 
and  they  thus  required  a  process  of  codification.     Aristotle, 
with  the  greatest  gifts  for  the  analytic  systematising  of  philo- 
sophy that  have  ever  been  seen,  unconsciously  applied  him- 
self to  the  required  task.     He  treated  the  Platonic  dialogues 
as  quarries  out  of  which  he  got  the  materials  wherewith  ta 
build  up  in  consolidated  form  all  the  departments  of  thought 
and  science  so  fitr  as  they  could  be  conceived  by  an  ancient 
Greek.     He  thus  codified  Plato,  and  translated  him  into  the  I 
prose  of  dogmatic  theory,  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  I 
further  and  completed  many  of  his  results  and  suggestions^!^ 
It  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  all  this  somewhat  ungra-  / 
ciously,  seeming  to  dwell  by  preference  on  the  difierenoes  / 
of  view  between  Plato  and  himself ;  and  he  did  it,  as  we 
have  said,  unconsciously — apparently  not  perceiving  howmuch 
the  substance  of  his  own  thought,  in  all  his  non-physical 
enquiries,  was  derived  from  Plato  and  only  re-stated  and  car- 
ried out  by  himself.    Aristotle,  however,  was  the  natural  com- 
plement of  Plato,  as  Plato  was  the  complement  of  Socrates ; 
and  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  through  Aristotle  that  ^  the 
residuum  of  truth '  in  Plato  has  already  become  part  of  the 
thought  of  the  world.  The  attitude  and  aims  of  the  two  writers 
were,  of  course,  different,  for,  while  Plato  was  a  Dialectician 
and  a  Poet,  Aristotle  ain^ed  especially  at  being  a  man  of 
Science, — at  collecting  all  that  could  be  known  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  stating  it  in  the  most  precise  terminology.     Each 
of  the  two  had  his  own  peculiar  earnestness:* Plato's  was  a 
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moral  earnest  noss,  he  seems  never  to  have  left  out  of  sight 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  everything  by  which  the 
human  soul  might  be  improved  or  deteriorated ;  Aristotle's 
was  a  scientific  earnestness,  showing  itself  in  a  desire  to  sift 
and  examine  everything  and  to  statB  the  naked  truth,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  regardless  of  consequences.' 

Plato  as  the  successor  of  Socrates  appears  to  have  carried 
forward  all  the  many-sided  tendencies  of  his  master.  By 
imagining  Socrates  still  on  earth,  and  in  perpetual  conversa- 
tion on  the  highest  subjects,  Plato  developed  the  different 
phases  of  his  own  idealistic  philosophy.  But  at  present  we  are 
only  concerned  ¥nth  the  ethical  portion  of  this ;  the  question 
is.  What  contribution  did  Plato  make  to  the  growth  of  moral 
theory  in  Greece  ?  We  must  conceive  him  starting  with  the 
results  at  which  Socrates  had  arrived  :  namely,  that  in  the 
affairs  of  hiunan  life  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  uni- 
versal conceptions ;  that,  to  arrive  at  these  a  suitable  dialectic, 
and  the  refu^tion  of  inadequate  notions,  are  requisite ;  and 
that  it  is  the  general  outcome  of  all  such  enquiries  to  show 
that '  Virtue  is  a  science.*  Now,  the  course  which  Plato  seems 
to  have  followed  was,  to  take  up  these  principles  and  see  how 
they  were  to  be  reconciled  with  the  current  ideas  of  Greek 
morality.  If  there  be  four  cardinal  virtues.  Wisdom,  Tem- 
perance, Courage,  and  Justice,  how  do  these  stand  related  to 
the  doctrine  that '  Virtue  is  a  science '  ?  Is  each  of  them  a 
science,  and  how  ?     Or,  if  virtue  is  one,  how  are  these  sepa- 


*  Plato*8  deep  feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  morality  cannot  be  pro- 
perly indicated  by  a  few  references, 
bnt  see  Prof.  Jowett's  Introductions 
to  his  Translations  of  the  dialogues, 
ptusim,  Aristotle's  keenness  for  the 
hard  and  precise  truth  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Eth.  I.  vi.  I,  S^tcc  8*  &y  tvvs 
^KriQP  cTmu  icol  8fir  4n\  trttnipltf,  y  ri|f 


kKifi^hs  KcX  rk  oIkm  &raipclr.  Eth,  x. 
i.  3,  where  he  blames  those  who  from 
moral  good  intentions  hare  pronoonced 
Pleasure  to  be  evil,  PoUtioa,  n.  yiii.  i, 
where  he  says  of  a  particular  question 
— f %•*  '"'•^  Airopfaj,  T#  84  mp\  iitdffrrip 
IJiiMw  ^iKotro^vm  ttai  fiii  fi6poF  Aa-o- 
fik4itom  vpUks  rh  rpdrr^tw  otKu6p  iirri 
rh  tti)  vapopay  fi7fi4  rt  icoroXcfTcir. 
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rate  names  to  be  accounted  for?  Again,  if  Virtue  is  a 
science,  can  it  be  taught?  Furthermore,  if  Virtue  is  a 
science,  then  does  it  not  follow  that  Vice  is  ignorance  ?  From 
which,  as  no  one  can  be  blamed  for  errors  committed  in  igno- 
rance, it  would  result  that  no  man  is  willingly  bad.  These 
are  the  problems  which,  arising  out  of  the  Socratic  principles, 
Plato  had  to  encounter,  and  he  discusses  them  directly  in  Ptv- 
tagorasj  Oorgias^  MenOj  and  RqpubUc ;  less  directly  and  inci- 
dentally they  are  touched  upon  in  many  of  the  other  dialogues. 
In  order  to  find  an  answer  to  them  Plato  called  in  the  aid  of 
PEfychology,and  he  was  thus  the  first  to  propose  for  ethics  a  psy- 
chological foundation.  In  Republic^  in  answer  to  tiie  question, 
^  What  is  Justice  ? '  he  sets  himself  to  construct  an  elaborate 
system  of  individual  ethics,^  by  means  of  an  analogy  drawn 
between  the  human  soul  and  an  ideal  city*  And  the  founda- 
tion of  this  analogy  is  made  to  consist  in  a  division  of  the 
soul  into  Reason,  Spirit  {Ovfidi),  and  Desire,  answering  to  the 
three  ranks  of  the  rulers,  the  soldiers,  and  the  working 
classes.  This  pyschological  division,  rudimentary  as  it  may 
now  appear,  was  an  important  contribution  towards  the  scien- 
tific theory  of  morals.  One  immediate  result  of  the  division 
was  to  lead  Plato  to  distinguish  Wisdom  from  the  other 
cardinal  virtues,  and  to  put  it  into  a  class  by  itself.  Wisdom, 
or  Thought  on  moral  subjects  {<l>p6vrfO'i9)  evidently  enters  as 
a  guiding  principle  into  all  the  other  virtues ;  none  of  them 
can  exist  without  it.  And,  on  the  otiher  hand,  this  quality, 
when  looked  at  more  closely,  is  foimd  to  be  identical  with 
one  of  the  tripartite  divisions  of  the  soul ;  it  is  Season  itself, 
an  intuitive  fiu^u^ty,  no^  admitting  of  degrees,  possessed  by 
all  men,  but  yet  capable  of  misdirection,  obscuration,  and 


*  See  E8sa$f8  on  the  Platonic  Ethics, 
by  Thomas  Magaire,  LL.D.,  &e. 
(Dublin,  1870),  p.  36.    Dr.  Maguiie 


in  these  Essays  has  well  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  present  pages. 
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eclipse.  Hence  c6ines  one  answer  to  the  question,  Is  Virtue 
teachable?  The  Viitue  of  Wisdom,  or  Thought,  is  not ; 
the  other  Virtues  are.*  This  conclusion  is  stated  in  RepvhUc 
VII.  p.  5 1 8  C — E.  Where  <f>p6vfja'i9  is  called  *  the  eye  of  the 
soul,'  which  only  requires  to  be  directed  aright.  *  And  hence,' 
it  is  said,*  *  while  the  other  qualities  {i.e.  Courage,  Temper- 
ance, and  Justice)  seem  to  be  akin  to  the  body,  being 
infused  by  habit  and  exercise  and  not  originally  innate,  the 
virtue  of  wisdom  is  part  of  a  divine  essence,  and  has  a  power 
which  is  everlasting,  and  by  this  conversion  is  rendered 
useful  and  profitable,  and  is  also  capable  of  becoming  hurtful 
and  useless.  Did  you  never  observe  the  narrow  intelligence 
flashing  firom  the  keen  eye  of  a  clever  rogue — how  eager  he 
is,  how  clearly  his  paltry  soul  sees  the  way  to  his  end  ;  he  is 
the  reverse  of  blipd,  but  his  keen  eyesight  is  taken  into  the 
service  of  evil,  and  he  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  intel- 
ligence ?—  Very  true  he  said. — But  what  if  there  had  been 
a  circupicision  of  such  natures  in  the  days  of  tiieir  youth  ; 
and  they  had  been  severed  from  the  leaden  weights,  as  I  may 
call  them,  with  which  they  are  bom  into  the  world,  which 
hang  on  ip  sensual  pleasures,  such  as  those  of  eating  and 
drinking,  ^d  drag  them  down  and  turn  the  vision  of  their 
souls  abou^r  the  things  that  are  below — if,  I  say,  they  had 
been  released  from  them  and  turned  round  to  the  truth,  the 
very  same  faculty  in  these  very  same  persons  would  have  seen 
the  other  as  keenly  as  they  now  see  that  on  which  their  eye 
is  fixed.'  In  this  passage  is  also  indicated  the  relation  of  at 
least  one  other  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  namely  Temperance, 
to  the  virtue  of  Wisdom  or  Thought.  '  Had  sensual  indul- 
gence,' says  Plato, '  been  checked  in  many  a  man  when  he 


•  See  Dr.  Maguire*s  Essat/s^  p.  14. 

•  Prof.  Jowett*8  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 
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was  young,  his  innate  divine  power  of  thought  would  have 
turned  roimd  to  the  idea  of  the  Good,  instead  of  fastening 
itself  upon  evil.'    Thus  Temperance  conserves  Wisdom,  and 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  it.     But  Courage,  according  to 
Plato,  is  steadiness  not  only  in  the  face  of  danger,  but  also  in 
the  face  of  pleasure  and  temptation  {LawSj  p.  633,  D,  E), 
therefore  this  quality  also  must  play  a  similar  part  with 
Temperance  in  preventing  the  disturbance  and  misdirection 
of  Thought.     But  these  qualities,  however,  while  they  are 
means  and  conditions  to  the  proper  functions  of  Thought, 
derive  all  their  ethical  value  from  Thought  itself,  and  without 
it  would  be  mere  blind  instincts  towards  the  good,  or  would 
be  the  result  of  worldly  and  non-moral  motives  {Phcedo,  p. 
68,  d).     Thus  the  three  cardinal  virtues.  Wisdom,  Temper- 
ance, and  Courage,  instead  of    standing  apart,  as  in  the 
popular  Greek  notion  of  morality,  are  found  mutually  to 
imply  one  another,  and  to  grow  together  into  one  whole. 
And  this  whole  may  be  called  Virtue,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  Plato's  Republic^  it  may  be   figured  as  Justice, — ^that 
quality  which  in  the  individual  soul  is  analogous  to  a  per- 
fectly wise  ^  division  of  labour '  in  a  state, — in  other  words 
supreme  regularity,  good  order,  and  sanity,  reigning  over  all 
the  functions  of  the  individual  soul.     Such,  in  the  barest 
outline,  was  Plato's  moral  scheme,  but,  even  as  thus  stated, 
we  can  see  how  much  deeper  it  was  than  anything  which  had 
preceded  ii^  in  Greece  ;  how,  following  the  Socratic  direction, 
it  discarded  as   inadequate  such   definitions   of  Justice  as 
'  giving  all  men  their  due,'  or  of  Courage  as  '  willingness  to 
go  forward  in  battle ;'  how  it  looked  alone  to  the  internal 
motive  of  each  quality,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  its  neces- 
sary relation  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
expanded  the  conception  of  Virtue  %9  a  science  into  that  ot 
Virtue  as  a  harmony  of  the  appetitive  and  emotional  im- 
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pulses  under  the  direction  of  Reason  or  Thought,  which  they 
at  once  obeyed  and  supported. 

But  yet,  according  to  Plato,  Virtue  is  always  coincident 
with  Knowledge ;  it  implies  the  choice  of  the  higher  plea- 
sures and  of  that  course  to  which  the  balance  of  advantages 
inclines.  To  act  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
balance  of  advantages,  is  to  act  as  Ignorance  would  prompt. 
And  no  one,  except  in  error  and  through  Ignorance,  chooses 
evil  in  place  of  good.  ^  Ignorance,'  however,  does  not  mean 
the  mere  negative  absence  of  knowledge ;  it  means,  as 
explained  by  Plato  in  this  context,  rather  something  positive 
— ^  the  influence  of  any  opinion  or  impression  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  ultimate  reality,'^ — any  disturbing  influence 
which  may  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  ulterior  interests — 
^  all  sentiments,  passions,  and  emotions  which  lead  us  to  put 
out  of  sight  the  consideration  of  our  permanent  interest.' 
With  this  proviso  it  is  maintained  that  no  wrong  action  is 
due  except  thrc)Ugh  Ignorance;  and,  as  it  is  emphatically 
stated  in  Laws^  p.  860  C,  ^  All  bad  men  are  always  involun- 
tarily bad.'  But  this  is  no  fatalistic  view  of  life.  Unjust 
men  would  not  have  been  unjust,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
if  early  good  habits  had  given  its  proper  scope  to  the  innate 
vision  of  their  souls.  And  in  succeeding  pages  of  Laws 
it  is  shown  that  Legal  Punishments  must  take  their  course 
with  such  men,  as  a  reformatory  and  curative  process  for 
themselves,  and  as  a  vindication  of  those  whom  they  have 
injured.  Plato's  theory  of  Punishment  is  essentially  the 
corrective  theory — that  punishment  id  for  the  good  of  the 
person  pimished.  But  in  his  pictures*  of  the  future  life, 
drawn  under  Pythagorean  icfluences  and  no  doubt  partly 


»  Se6  Dr.  Magnire's  Easaya,  p.  31,  •  BeePkado,  pp.  Ii>.ii4,  Goryias 


and  Protofforaa,  p.  358,  eq. 
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derived  from  Pindar  (see  above,  page  97),  Plato  indicates 
three  possibilities  for  the  individual  soul, — either  eternal 
blessedness  for  those  ^ho  have  been  purified  by  virtue  and 
philosophy;  or,  a  state  of  piurgatory,  to  be  followed  by 
metempsychosis  and  a  fresh  probation  on  earth  ;  or,  for  some, 
final  condemnation  without  further  hope  of  redemption. 
He  conceives  that  the  sentence  of  eternal  punishment  would 
be  the  fieite  of  those  great  malefactors  of  mankind,  such  as 
the  worst  tyrants  and  other  utterly  lawless  spirits,  who  should 
have  rendered  themselves  incurable  and  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. This  belief  adds  force  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  importance  of  habits  in  the  soul,  for  it  supposes  that 
the  immortal  soul  by  evil  habits  can  become  degraded  past 
the  possibility  of  improvement.  It  is  then  figured  that 
eternal  retributive  punishment,  as  a  warning  to  others,  would 
become  its  lot.  Though  Plato  does  not  make  the  details^  of 
his  Eschatology  necessary  matters  of  fetith,  and  by  no  means 
wishes  (like  a  modem  divine)  to  order  the  whole  of  life  in 
reference  to  them,  yet  still  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  and  was  variously 
expressed  in  different  parts  of  his  writings.  He  connected 
it  with  the  metaphysical  priority  of  Season  to  Matter,  and 
also  with  the  grave  importance  of  Mo^ls.  He  pictured  the 
whole  of  life  as  an  e>4ucation,  and  somet^es  spoke  of  educa- 
tion as  a  process  only  begun  in  this  life  and  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  subsequent  state  of  existence  (see  Republicj  p.  498  D — E). 
All  this  gave  greatness  and  depth,  and  a  human  interest  valid 
for  all  times,  to  the  ethical  scheme  of  Plato. 


*  See  Phado  (p.  114  £).  *I  do  not 
mean  to  affinn  that  the  description 
which  1  have  g^ven  of  the  soul  and 
her  mansions  is  exactly  true ;  a  man 
of  sense  hardly  ought  to  say  that 
But  I  do  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the 


soul  is  shown  to  be  immortal,  he  may 
venture  to  think,  not  improperly  or 
unworthily,  that  something  of  the 
kind  is  true/  Prof.  Jowett's  Trans- 
lation, vol.  i.  p.  465. 
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The  works  of  Aristotle,  that  is  to  say  those  that  we  possess, 
were  probably  all  composed  between  fourteen  and  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  If  Plato  could  have  come  to 
life  again  and  seen  these  works,  he  would  have  found  philo- 
sophy all  mapped  out  and  divided  into  separate  branches,  and 
great  analytic  clearness  thus  imparted  to  the  whole ;  he  would 
have  found  a  settled  philosophical  terminology  employed 
throughout, — in  many  cases  words  that  he  had  himself  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  in  an  ordinary  way,  now  restricted  and 
limited  in  their  connotation  and  made  technical  terms  of 
logic  or  metaphysics^^ — in  other  cases  new  and  somewhat 
uncouth  terms  that  had  been  introduced  by  Aristotle  '  for  the 
sake  of  precision  ;'*^  and  he  would  have  found  manifold  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  on  all  the  different  subjects  of  philosophy 
taken  up  and  in  many  cases  made  more  definite  and  carried 
out,  so  that  a  concentrated  essence  of  many  of  his  own 
thoughts,  stated  in  widely  different  form  from  his  own,  would 
have  been  presented  to  his  view.  If  we  might  go  on  indulg- 
ing this  fancy,  it  would  be  not  imnatural  to  conceive  that 
Plato,  with  his  great  candour  and  breadth  of  mind,  would 
have  acknowledged  with  admiration  the  additions  to  know- 
ledge and  thought  which  in  many  respects  had  been  made  by 
Aristotle,  but  that  he  also  would  have  felt  (even  setting  aside 
the  somewhat  captious  antagonism  to  himself  which  occa- 
sionally appeared)  that  something  had  been  lost,  as  well  as 
gained,  to  Philosophy  by  the  rigidly  analytic  method  of  his 
successor. 

Taking  now  the  unfinished  (or  mutilated)  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, with  their  Peripatetic  complement.  Books  V.,  VI.,  and 


*•  As  for  instance,  (rv\Xoyiafi6s, 
which  merely  meant  *  computation' 
with  Plato  ;  irpoalptau  b  a  '  prefer- 
ence * ;  S^Mifut  ■:  *  power/  &c 


"  Cf.  Eih.  u.  vii.  ii.  irtipttrdow 
6¥OfiaTOirou'^  caipfiy€las  Hr^K^tf.  The 
result  was — terms  like  ^irrcX^x«^  or 
forms  like  r^  t{  itf  clrcu. 
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VII.,  we  shall  find  that  they  abundantly  illustrate  the  con- 
ception just  given   of  the  relation  of  Aristotle's  works  in 
general  to  Plato.     In  order  to  see  at  a  glance  how  much  of 
the  substance  of  this  treatise  is  taken  from,  or  suggested  by, 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  let  us  synoptically  enumerate,  and 
then  add  a  few  remarks  tipon,  the  following  heads :    (i)  The 
conception  of  moral  science  as  a  whole, — that  it  is  a  sort  of 
Politics  which  is  the  science  of  human  happiness.     (2)  The 
conception  of  the  practical  Chief  Good^ — that  it  is  rikewp 
and  avTopKis  and  incapable  of  improvement  or  addition.    (3) 
The  conception  that  man  has  an  ifyfov  or  proper  function, 
that  man's  apBrrij  perfects  this,  and  that  his  well-being  is  in- 
separable from  it.      (4)  The  conception  of  Psychology  as  a 
basis  for  Morals.      (5)  The  doctrine  of  Meo-cfnjp,  which  is 
only  a  modification  of  the  MerptoTi;^  of  Plato.      (6)  The 
doctrine  of  ^povriaks^  which  is  an  adaptation,  with  alterations, 
of  the  Socratico-Platonic  view.     (7)  The  theory  of  Pleasure, 
its  various  kinds,  and  the  transcendency  of  mental  pleasures. 
(8)  Thetheory  of  Friendship,  which  is  suggested  by  questions 
started,  but  not  answered^  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato.     (9)  The 
Agnoiology,  or  theory  of  Ignorance,  in  Book  VII., — to  ex- 
plain how  men  can  act  against  what  they  know  to  be  best, — 
which  appears  to  have  been  considerably  suggested  by  Platonic 
discussions.      (10)  The  practical  conclusion  of  Ethics — ^that 
Philosophy  is  the  highest  good  and  the  greatest  happiness, 
being  an  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.     On 
these  separate  heads  we  may  remark : — 

(i )  Not  only  is  the  general  point  of  view — that  the  indi- 
vidual is  inseparable  from  the  state — taken  from  the  RepvhUe 
of  Plato,  but  also  the  special  description  of  Politics  as  the 
science  of  hiunan  happiness  appears  unmistakably  borrowed 
from  the  Euthydefnms.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
conception  of  Politics,  and  its  relation  to  the  sciences,  which 
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is  expressed  in  Eth.  I.  ii.  5-6,  with  the  following  description 
{Euthydem.  p.  29  iB): — iTrlSa  Sif  ri^u  fiaaCKu^v  ikBopris  lixytiv 
ical  Suurtcowovfievoi  OArrfiv^  si  aSrnf  sttf  rj  rifv  svSaifMpiop  airsp- 
y4i^ofjL8Ptf—Ro^8  yhp  Btf  tifiiv  ij  iroXirudi  koX  ^  jSaciKucif  rixyv  4 
aMf  thai. — ravTTj  r§  tixFO  ff  '^^  (rrparfiyifd^  teal  al  SKKai  vapa- 
SiSopoi  oify)(tiv  r&p  Ipytov^  &p  avrai  ivifiiavpyoi  itaofy  &9  funnf 
hricrafjJprf  yprjada.  acul>&9  oiv  iBoKBt  tj/MP  avrrj  elvat,  ^p 
i^fjTQVfUPy  KoX  1)  alrld  rov  op0&9  irpdrmw  h  r^  iroXi^y  /cat 
dT8)(P&9  Kara  to  Auj^Xov  ta/ifieiop  fwpr}  hf  t§  irpvfAPri  icadrj^ 
€r0ai  T^f  ir6\iW9j  irdpra  KvfieppSKra  koL  irdpnov  ap^fovaa  irdina 
yjpriinfui  voihp.  While,  however,  accepting  this  conception 
of  Politics,  Aristotle  does  so  in  a  wavering  way— he  says  that 
his  sci^nc^  will  be  ^  a  sort  of  Politics '  (iroXtruci]  ta*,  Eth.  i.  ii. 
9) ;  as  elsewhere  he  had  spoken  as  if  it  were  rather  a  stretch 
to  call  the  science  of  moral  subjects  Politics.'*  He  treats 
Ethics  in  such  a  way  as  virtually  to  separate  them  from 
Politics,  a  separation  which  was  completed  by  the  Peripa- 
tetic School  and  by  the  Stoics. 

(2)  In  Eth.  I.  vii.  3-6,  Aristotle,  in  laying  down  his  own 
conception  of  the  chief  good,  which  is  to  be  the  dpx^  for 
Ethics,  says  that  it  must  be  tbXsmv  and  auTap/c69.  These 
same  qualities  are  attributed  to  the  chief  good  in  the  Philebua 
(p.  20  C),  a  dialogue  to  which  Aristotle  seems  often  to  refer, 
and  from  which  the  present  doctrine  is  probably  taken.  The 
words  are  as  follows : — t^j;  rdyaOov  fioipap  irorspop  dpdyKff 
T^Keov  fj  fiii  rikaoy  elp€u ;  irdpriop  &;  irov  TeXftorarov,  & 
X{!)tcpare9.  rl  Si ;  Itcapop  TaryaOop ;  ir&9  yip  oH  ;  /c.r.X.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  Aristotle  analyses  the  term  riXtioPj 
and  gives  it  a  more  philosophical  import  than  Plato  had  done. 
Plato   probably   meant  nothing  more  than   'the   perfect.' 


*•  Rhet.  I.  ii.  7.     T^f  trtpl  rh,  ff6ij  vpctyfiartlas  %y  9iKat6p  4im  irpoffayop^^w 
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Aristotle  analyses  this  into  ^  that  which  was  never  a  means/ 
'  that  which  is  in  and  for  itself  desirable.'  He  accepts  also 
from  the  PhiUtma  another  doctrine,  which  is  the  corollary  of 
the  former,  namely,  that  the  chief  good  is  incapable  of  addi- 
tion. He  directly  refers  to  the  PhUebus^  Eth.  x.  ii.  3,  saying, 
^  Plato  used  just  such  an  argument  as  this  to  prove  that 
pleasure  is  not  the  chief  good — for  that  pleasure,  with  thought 
added  to  it,  is  better  than  pleasure  separately ;  whereas,  if  the 
compound  of  the  two  is  better,  pleasure  cannot  be  the  chief 
good ;  for  that  which  is  the  absolute  chief  good  cannot  be 
made  more  desirable  by  any  addition  to  it.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  else  can  be  the  chief  good,  which  is  made  better 
by  the  addition  of  any  other  absolute  good.'  The  reference 
is  to  PhUebvSj  pp.  20-22.  Aristotle  implies  the  same  thing, 
Eth.  I.  vii.  8,  by  saying  that^  *  When  we  call  happiness  the 
most  desirable  of  ^  things,  We  can  only  do  so  on  the  proviso 
that  we  do  not  rank  it  with  other  goods,  and  place  it  in  the 
same  scale  of  comparison  with  them '  (^^  ovvapvOfwvfAivrfp, 
see  infrdy  note  on  this  passage) ;  ^  else  we  should  come  to 
the  absurdity  of  considering  it  capable  of  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  other  goods  to  it,  which,  if  we  consider  it  as 
the  ideal  good  for  man,  is  impossible.' 

(3)  The  whole  argument  by  which,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  different  trad^,  of  the  different  animals,  and  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  body,  the  existence  of  an  ipyov  or  proper 
function  for  man  is  proved  {Eth.  i.  vii.  11)  comes  almost  ver- 
batim from  the  Republic  (p.  352-3);  as  also  does  the 
account  of  the  connection  between  the  dpsni  of  anything 
with  its  proper  function,  which  is  git  en  Eth.  n.  vi.  2.  The 
object  selected  as  an  illustration  is  in  each  case  the  same — 
namely,  the  eye.** 

"  Cf.  Repvbi  p.  353  B.  ''Ap*  &r  irorf    |    onurro  iiii  lx«*^«  •»^»'   abrStv  uUtiw 
ififutra  rh  afrrSir  Kpyop  k9X&s  &ircfO^-   )    hper^iy ;  K,r.K 
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(4)  The  pfTcfaol'jgT  of  AivtiAlti  Elk%<»  b  baaed  on  that 
of  Plato,  but  it  u  &1bo  a  development  of  it,  azMl  coataini  oae 
e>«;Titial  difference,  in  tbe  greats-  promiij^nce,  namelT,  tliat 
k  given  to  the  wilL  This,  it  i«  true,  is  rirtoal  latJbcT  x\am 
expremed,  but  it  lies  at  tbe  root  of  tbe  separation  of '  pEae- 
tieal  virtues '  from  philotsophj,  and  from  *  exodknoet  of  the 
reaion«'  Plato  divide*  the  mind  into  the  fioDowing  dements : 
— TO  XoTfurruum,  ro  iwtfiufUfrtMiif^  to  BtftwaJiB  (Bqpmh.  p. 
44O).  AriiFtotle  givei$  a  more  physical  account  of  the  internal 
principle  ^nee  below^  Easay  V.),  and  divides  the  mind  into 
that  which  poflse^es  reason  and  that  which  partakes  of  reason.'^ 
This  answers  at  fin>t  sight  to  the  divisi<Mi  of  Plato,  since  the 
Xcyov  §Arri\oif  ineludes  both  Bvimm  and  hrtBvjfueu  But 
AritftcAle  pushes  the  analysis  fiurther^  dividing  the  reason  into 
practical  and  speculative  (which  is  a  great  discrepancy  from 
Plato ))  and  not  attributing  the  same  separate  and  inqwrtant 
character  to  ffvfiof  as  it  has  in  the  BepubliCj  where  it  is 
made  to  stand  for  something  like  the  instinct  oi  honour,  or 
the  spirited  and  manly  will,  which,  as  Plato  says,  is  generally 
on  the  side  of  the  reason  in  any  mental  conflict.  In  Aris- 
totle's discussions  upon  fiavXtjaif^  fiavXtvaiSj  &4^  we  see  an 
attempt  to  found  a  psychology  of  the  will,  thus  supplying 
what  was  a  deficiency  in  Plato,  but  the  theory  does  not 
appear  to  be  by  any  means  complete. 

(5)  The  principle  of  Mcaori/f,  so  prominent  in  Aristotle's 
theory  of  moral  virtue,  is  a  modification  of  Plato's  principle 
of  UtrpioTfji  or  Xvfk§UTpla.  As,  however,  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mgainjf  will  form  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
following  essay,  no  more  need  at  present  be  said  upon  it. 

(6)  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  if>p6rff(nfy  as  Ceut  as  we  can  under- 
stand it  in  the  Eudemian  exposition,  which  alone  remains  to 
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US,  seems  to  be  partly  an  adoption  and  partly  a  correction 
of  a  Socratico-Platonic  doctrine  of  similar  import.  This 
doctrine,  beginning  with  the  form  that  '  Virtue  is  Know- 
ledge {iTTtarrifiri)^  or  Thought  {ij>p6vrjaL$)j  and  being 
afterwards  developed  by  Plato  into  the  form  that  '  Virtue 
is,  or  implies,  Philosophy,'  is  accepted,  with  two  cor- 
rections, by  Aristotle.  He  denies  the  identification  of 
'Thought'  with  Virtue,  saying  instead — Vii-tue  must  'be 
accompanied  by '  Thought ;  and  he  distinguishes  and  divides 
Thought  or  Wisdom  {j^poirqais)  from  Philosophy  {ao<f>ia). 
The  former  of  these  corrections  was  directed  more  against 
Socrates  than  against  Plato ;  the  latter,  we  shall  see,  is  an 
important  correction  of  the  system  of  Plato,  one  that  is  con- 
nected with  differences  as  to  the  whole  view  of  Ethics. 
Plato  speaks  quite  decisively  of  the  necessity  of  fjypovrfats  to 
make  moral  action  of  any  worth.  In  a  celebrated  passage 
of  Thecetetus  (p.  176  A),  he  says,  'We  should  strive  to  fly 
from  the  evil  of  the  world  ;  the  flight  consists  in  as  far  as 
possible  being  made  like  to  God;  and  this  "being  made 
like"  consists  in  becoming  just  and  holy  with  thought 
accompanying'  {ofioUnHTLs  Se  iUauov  /ical  i(TU)v  fierh  (fypomj'^ 
ascDS  yeviaffai).     In  Phcedo  (p.  69  B),  he  descants  upon  the 

jyorthlessness  of  moral  acts  if^  performed  without  i'^q vt2suj I- 

he  says,  '  Such  virtue  is  a  mere  shadow  and  in  reality  a 
slavish  quality,  with  nothing  sound  or  true  about  it.'  '*     But 
a  little  further  on  (p.  79  D)  he  defines  <f>p6vrjats  to  be  the  N^ 
contemplation  of  the  absolute.**    We  see  then  that  Plato 
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requires  that  every  act  should  be  accompanied  by  an  absolute 
consciousness — and  this  absolute  consciousness  he  does  not 
separate  from  that  which  takes  place  in  speculation  and  phi-* 
losophy.  The  Peripatetic  account  is  that  a  moral  conscious- 
ness must  accompany  every  act,  a  sort  of  wisdom  which  is  the 
centre  to  all  the  moral  virtues  {Eth*  vi.  xiii.  6),  but  this  kind 
of  consciousness  is  quite  distinct  from  the  philosophic  reason, 
it  deals  with  the  contingent  and  not  with  the  absolute.  The 
doctrine  that  Temperance  preserves  Thought  {ad^  rifv 
<f>p6vrf<npj  Eth.  VI.  V.  S)  and  that  Thought  without  Virtuous 
habits  may  d^enerate  into  cunning,  is  taken  from  BepvhliCy 
p.  518  D,  E  (quoted  above,  p.  184). 

(7)  Of  the  two  treatises  on  Pleasure  contained  in  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  we  may  assume  (see  above,  p.  64),  that  the  one 
which  appears  in  Book  VII.  is  the  work  of  Eudemus.  It  has 
then  a  totally  different  kind  of  interest  from  that  in  Book  X. 
It  illustrates,  not  so  much  Aristotle's  relation  to  Plato,  as 
rather  the  growth  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  It  is  in  its 
main  outline  borrowed  from  the  treatise  in  Book  X.,  but  it 
also  contains  some  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  views  of 
Eudemus,  of  which  the  chief  are  a  practical,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  materialistic  tendency.  It  is  antagonistic  to  the  views  of 
'  some '  who  argued  that  no  pleasure  could  be  a  good,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  becoming  {yivea-i^).  This  argument  is  refuted 
by  Aristotle  himself  in  Book  X.  Eudemus  criticises  and 
overthrows  other  arguments  for  the  same  position,  not  men- 
tioned in  Book  X.  None  of  these,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  PhUebns^  or  in  any  dialogue  of  Plato.  They  are,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Platonic  school.  There 
is  a  direct  mention,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  arguments, 
of  the  name  of  Speusippus  {Eth,  vii.  xiii.  i ).  Turning  now  to 
Book  X.,  we  find  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  pleasure 
opened  by  the  statement  of  two  extreme  views  on  the  subject ; 
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one,  that  of  the  Cynicss — that  pleasure  was  '  entirely  evil ' 
{jcofiiZy  (JHivXov) — the  other,  that  of  Eudoxus,  that  pleasure 
was  the  chief  good.  The  first  view  Aristotle  sets  aside  as 
having  rather  a  moral  and  practical  than  a  speculative  cha- 
racter ;  and  as  being,  though  well-intentioned,  at  all  events  an 
over-statement  of  the  truth.  He  specifies  four  arguments  of 
Eudoxus  to  prove  that  pleasure  is  the  chief  good,  (a)  All  crea^- 
tures  seek  it.  (5)  It  is  contrary  to  pain,  (c)  It  is  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  {d)  Added  to  any  good,  it  makes  that  good  better. 
He  then  mentions  the  objections  (ivaTaasis)  made  to  each  of 
these  four,  and  shows  that  none  of  the  objections  is  valid, 
except  that  brought  against  the  last  of  the  arguments.  He 
shows  firom  Plato  (see  above,  p.  191),  that  the  fact  that 
pleasure  can  be  added  to  other  goods  disproves^  instead  of 
proving,  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  chief  good.  Aristotle 
now  mentions  other  general  ai'guments  that  have  been  brought 
against  pleasure — namely,  that  it  is  not  a  quality :  that  it  is 
indefinite  {aopunov) ;  that  it  is  a  motion,  a  becoming,  or  a 
replenishment  {Klvrjais^  yheaisy  avawX'qpfoaf^s) ;  again,  that 
there  are  many  disgraceful  pleasures.  He  answers  all  these 
objections,  and  having  accepted  the  Platonic  position  that 
pleasure  is,  at  all  events,  not  the  chief  good,  he  proceeds  to 
give  his  own  theory  of  its  nature,  considering  it  to  be,  except 
in  certain  cases,  a  good,  and  analysing  its  character  more 
accurately  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  In  all  this  we  can- 
not trace  anything  like  a  direct  antagonism  to  the  Philebus 
or  to  any  other  part  of  Plato's  works.  Far  rather,  as  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  distinctly  in  the 
next  Essay,  Aristotle,  while  perfectly  coinciding  with  and 
accepting  Plato's  general  theory  of  pleasure,  the  division  of 
its  difierent  kinds,  the  distinction  between  bodily  pleasures 
which  are  preceded  by  desire  and  a  sense  of  pain,  and  the 
mental  pleasures  which  are  free  from  this  ;  while  accepting, 
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that  is,  the  whole  theory  in  its  moral  and  practical  bearing, 
refines  and  improves  upon  it  as  a  speculative  question,  sub- 
stituting a  more  accurate  and  appropriate  definition  of 
pleasure  than  is  to  be  found  in  Plato. 

(8)  We  cannot  doubt  that  Aristotle's  attention  was 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  firiendship  by 
the  importance  that  Plato  attributed  to  it,  and  the  inter- 
esting part  which  he  makes  it  play  in  his  system.  Both 
Lysis  and  Phcedma  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  friend- 
ship. In  the  former  dialogue  little  more  is  done  than 
starting  the  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  taken  up  and  re- 
stated in  the  beginning  of  Aristotle's  treatise  {Eth.  vni.  i.  6) ; 
*  Whether  does  friendship  arise  from  similarity,  or  from  dis- 
similarity ?  Does  it  consist  in  sympathy,  or  in  the  harmony 
of  opposites  ? '  In  Phoedrus  a  passionate  and  enthusiastic 
picture  of  friendship  is  given,  which  renders  it  not  distin- 
guishable from  love ;  its  connection  with  the  highest  kind  of 
imagination,  and  with  the  philosophic  spirit,  is  dwelt  upon  at 
length.  In  Aristotle  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  discovered. 
The  picture  is  colder,  but  at  the  same  time  more  natural  and 
human.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Book  IX.  a  fine  philosophic 
account  of  the  true  value  of  friendship  is  to  be  found,  on 
which  more  will  be  said  in  the  succeeding  Essay.  The  whole 
of  this  subject  is  treated  with  depth  and  also  with  moral 
earnestness,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  We  see  throughout  that  on  every  point 
of  the  question  the  analysis  has  been  pushed  farther  than 
Plato  carried  it. 

(9)  The  position  that '  Virtue  is  a  science '  and  that  it  is 
only  through  ignorance  that  a  man  could  choose  other  than 
the  Good,  naturally  gave  importance  to  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  Ignorance  itself,  and  the  problem.  How  does  it 
happen  that  knowledge  of  the  Good  is  sometimes  in  abey- 
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ance  ?  These  questions  which  were  suggested  in  Protagoras 
(PP*  358  sqq-)  appear  to  have  been  worked  at  in  the  Peri- 
patetic school,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Practical  Syllogism 
(see  Essay  IV.)  an  answer  was  given  to  them  in  the  EudeTnian 
Book  VII,  A  cognate  discussion,  far  less  mature  in  character, 
on  the  voluntariness  or  involuntariness  of  Vice,  entirely  sug- 
gested  by  Plato,  appears  in  Book  III,  of  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

(10)  The  burden  of  all  the  Platonic  dialogues  is  the  same, 
the  excellence  of  philosophy,  and  its  extreme  felicity.  Most 
completely  does  Aristotle  reproduce  this  feeling  when  {Eth,  x. 
vii.)  having,  as  it  were,  satisfied  the  claims  of  common  life  by 
his  analysis  of  the  *  practical  virtues,'  he  indulges  in  his  own 
description  of  that  which  is  the  highest  happiness, — when  he 
says, '  Philosophy  seems  to  afford  wonderful  pleasures  both  in 
purity  and  duration '  {Eth.  x.  vii.  3),  and  '  We  need  not  listen 
to  the  saying,  "  Men  should  think  humanly,"  rather  as  far  as 
possible  one  should  aspire  after  what  is  immortal,  and  do  all 
things  so  as  to  live  according  to  what  is  highest  in  oneself 
{Eth.  X.  vii.  8).  We  are  reminded  generally  of  the  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  philosophy  in  the  Republic^  the  Phcedo^  and 
the  Symposium  of  Plato.  One  particular  passage  of  the 
last-named  dialogue  seems  probably  to  have  suggested  to 
Aristotle  the  saying  {Eth.  x.  viii.  13),  that  ^  The  philosopher 
will  surely  be  most  under  the  protection  of  heaven  {0eo<f>i' 
\iararos\  because  honouring  and  cherishing  that  which  is 
highest  and  most  akin  to  God—  namely,  the  reason.' 

Such  are  the  leading  ethical  conceptions  and  topics  for 
which  Aristotle's  treatise  is  manifestly  indebted  tx)  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  they  go  far  towards  furnishing  its  entire 
skeleton.  But  besides  these  there  was  many  a  minor  sugges- 
tion of  Plato's,  which  has  been  taken  up  into  this  work,  as 
the  notes  in  subsequent  pages  will  testify.  The  very  meta- 
phors used  by  Aristotle  seem  often  to  have  been  inherited. 
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That  of  the  *  bowmen '  {Eth.  i.  ii.  2)  occurs  in  Republic^ 
p.  519  C.  That  of  the  '  Aristeia  for  pleasure'  {Eth,  i.  xii.  5) 
comes  from  Philebvs,  p.  22  E.  The  analogy  between  the 
political  philosopher  and  an  oculist  {Eth,  i.  xiii.  7)  is  from 
Charmidesj  p.  155  B.  The  comparison  of  mental  extremes 
to  excesses  in  gymnastic  training  {Eth.  11.  ii.  6)  occurs  in 
ErastcB,  p.  1 34.  The  metaphor  of '  straightening  bent  wood  * 
{Eth.  II.  ix.  s)  is  from  Protagoras^  P«  3^5  D.  The  com- 
parison of  those  who  have  made  their  own  fortime  to  poets 
and  mothers,  who  love  their  offspring  {Eth.  iv.  i.  20,  ix.  vii. 
7),  is  from  Republic,  p.  330  C.  This  list  of  examples  might 
doubtless  be  increased. 

We  have  now  seen  the  close  connection  of  succession,  in- 
heritance, and  development  between  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
and  the  writings  of  Plato.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  di- 
versities of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  tone  and  manner,  which 
are  also  manifest  between  the  moral  systems  of  the  two 
philosophers.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  treatise,  having  started 
the  question,  What  is  the  Good  for  man  ?  Aristotle  stops 
himself  with  the  logical  consideration  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enquire  first  the  natiure  of  this  universal  term — Good 
— and  to  state  in  what  sense  it  is  predicated,  and  what  is  its 
relation  to  the  particulars  which  fall  under  it,*^  *  although,' 
as  he  adds, '  an  enquiry  of  this  kind  is  rendered  disagreeable 
owing  to  those  who  are  our  friends  having  introduced  their 
doctrine  of  Ideas.'  Adopting,  however,  a  saying  which  Plato 
had  himself  employed  in  reference  to  judging  of  Homer,^®  he 
decides  that  *  personal  considerations  must  be  sacrificed  to 
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the  interests  of  truth ; '  and  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  detail 
a  set  of  arguments  against  the  logical  or  metaphysical  validity 
of  the  Platonic  '  Idea  of  Good.'  We  may  admit  the  general 
necessity  for  the  logic  of  ethics  of  this  discussion  as  to  the 
realistic  or  nominalistic  import  to  be  attributed  to  the  term 
— Good,  and  we  may  admit  also  the  courteous  terms  in  which 
it  is  introduced.  But  yet  we  shall  find  something  unsatis- 
£eu$tory,  and  requiring  explanation,  in  the  arguments  them- 
selves which  Aristotle  proceeds  to  adduce.  In  form  the  con- 
troversy appears  rather  to  be  with  the  Platonists,  with  the 
rival  school  in  the  Academia,  than  with  Plato  himself ;  but 
yet  so  much  prominence  is  given  to  the  *  Idea  of  Good '  in 
Plato's  Repvhlic,  a  work  which  was,  beyond  doubt,  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle  when  he  was  writing  his 
Ethics,  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  present  passage  has 
reference  not  only  to  the  logic  of  the  Academy  generally,  but 
also  to  the  ethical  applications  of  the  *  Idea  of  Good '  made 
by  Plato  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  '  Ideas '  is  much  less  settled  and  constant 
in  Plato's  writings  than  may  be  ordinarily  supposed.  In 
regard  to  this,  as  to  many  other  questions,  Plato  may  be  said 
to  have  had  no  system,  but  to  have  been  constantly  enquiring. 
We  find  that  the  transcendental  existence  of  the  *  Ideas,'  that 
is,  their  existence  apart  from  the  human  mind,  is  only 
asserted,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  our  '  recollecting ' 
them  {avdii>vri<Tis\  in  mythical  and  imaginative  passages  of 
Meno,  PhcBdms,  and  Phcedo ;  that  in  later  dialogues,  as 
Reptiblic^  and  Philebua^  they  are  treated  in  a  more  sober 
spirit ;  that  in  Theostetua,  Sophist^  Politicus^  and  Laws,  the 
*  Ideas '  are  mentioned  much  as  Universals  would  be  spoken 
of  in  modem  books ;  lastly,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
we  find  in  Parmenides  a  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of  Ideas, 
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in  which  the  weak  points  of  the  doctrine  and  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  it  are  pointed  out.  Socrates,  who  is  represented 
in  the  dialogue  as  a  promising  young  man,  defends  the  sap- 
posed  orthodox  view  of  the  Ideas,  but  he  is  refuted  by  the 
venerable  Parmenides,  who  lectures  him  on  his  want  of  prac- 
tice in  dialectic.  And  it  is  a  curious  £ELct  that  the  argu- 
ments here  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Parmenides  are 
*  nearly  if  not  quite'**  those  use*!  by  Aristotle  in  attacking 
Plato,  or  at  all  events  that  which  he  enunciates  as  the  Pla- 
tonic system.  It  appears  then  that  Plato,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  when  deeply  plunged  in  the  study  of  Eleatic  philo- 
sophy, saw  that  his  own  doctrine  of  Ideas  required  revision, 
and  in  the  dialogue  of  Parmenides  he  at  once  put  out  what 
he  had  arrived  at.  These  considerations  open  to  us  a  diflFer- 
ent  view  of  Plato's  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  from 
what  we  should  have  gathered  from  Aristotle  in  the  not  un- 
frequent  places*  in  which  he  criticises  this  doctrine.  Yet, 
since  Plato  did  at  all  events  sometimes  put  forward  the  doc- 
trine in  strong  and  enthusiastic  terms,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
endeavour  to  trace  its  general  meaning,  even  if  in  so  doing 
we  incinr  the  same  charge  that  Aristotle  has  incurred,— of 
turning  poetry  into  prose  and  making  dogmatic  that  which 
was  never  meant  to  be  such« 

Aristotle  tells  us*'  that  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas  rose  from 
a  union  between  the  universal  definitions  of  Socrates  and  the 
Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  fleeting  character  of  all  objects 
of  sense.  To  put  this  a  little  more  clearly,  the  position  is  as 
follows :  we  desire  some  permanent  and  certain  knowledge. 
Let  us  take  some  object  and  try  to  know  it,  e.g,  *  this  man.' 


'»  See  Prof.  Jowett's  Introduction  i  iv. — v.    Post  Analyt.  l  xi.,  dec 

to  Parmenides  (voL  iii.  pp.  227  8qq.)t  |  "  Metaphys,  i.  vi.  2,  xn,  iy.  2 — 3, 

where  the  argumentB  are  anuljsed.  |  and  nee  above,  page  158. 

^*  Metajthys.  u    vi.,  VI.   xiii.,   xn.  - 
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Looking  closely  into  it  we  find  at  once  that,  in  '  this  man,' 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  conception  made  up  of  two  ele- 
ments, a  miiversal  and  a  particular.  '  Man '  is  universal, 
'  this '  is  particular.  Now  '  this '  may  be  infinitely  various. 
It  is  purely  relative,  entirely  changeable.  It  baffles  all 
attempts  at  knowledge.  The  more  we  analyse  Hhis,'  the 
more  it  escapes  us,  and  comes  to  actually  nothing.  What 
constitutes '  this '  man  ?  Particular  time  and  place,  particular 
qualities,  such  as  form,  colour,  size,  and  the  like.  But  time 
and  place,  form,  colour,  and  size  are  all  in  themselves  uni- 
versals.  'This'  man  is  determined  by  Hhis' time,  place, 
form,  &c.  But,  again,  what  is  '  this  time '?  The  particular 
element  in  '  this  time '  is  equally  unknowable  and  unex- 
pressible  with  the  particular  element  in  '  this  man.'  Hence 
Heraclitus  said,  ov/c  iariv  hrKrrrjfir)  r&v  alaOrjr&v.  I^et  us 
now  take  the  other  side,  and  look  at  the  universal  element, 
'man.'  This  is  something  permanent  and  stable;  this  con- 
stitutes a  unity  in  the  midst  of  plurality  ;  this  the  mind  can 
rest  in  contemplating.  We  give  to  this  universal  element 
the  name  of  form  or  idea  (eZSo^,  ISia),  a  name  borrowed 
probably  from  Democritus,  who  spoke  of  the  '  forms'  of 
things'  being  emanations  from  things  themselves,  and  consti- 
tuting our  knowledge  of  the  things.  And  now  another  step 
has  to  be  taken ;  we  must  throw  out  all  distinction  between 
knowledge  and  existence.  Since  things  exist  for  us  solely 
through  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
them  existing  at  all,  except  as  either  for  our  minds  or  for 
some  other  minds,  we  must  give  up  entirely  that  dualism 
which  would  suppose  two  terms  standing  opposite  each  other, 
namely,  the  object  and  the  mind,  and  we  must  speak  now  of 
one  term  alone.  Nothing  exists  except  what  we  know. 
Knowledge  and  existence  are  identical,  since,  as  Protagoras 
said  (only  in  an  altered  sense),  the  mind  is  '  the  measure  of 
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all  things  ;  of  existing  things  that  they  exist,  of  non-existent 
things  that  they  do  not  exist.'  Taking  as  established  the 
identity  of  knowledge  and  existence,  we  may  use  one  term 
to  express  this  identity,  namely,  *  truth'  (oXiy^eia),  which 
equally  implies  reality  of  existence  in  things,  and  the  right 
apprehension  of  them  in  the  mind. 

What  is  it  that  possesses  truth,  or  reality  ?  Not  particu- 
lars, which,  as  we  saw  before,  are  (in  so  far  as  they  are  par- 
ticulars) unknowable,  but  the  universal,  the  idea.  The 
universal  element,  or  idea,  may  hence  be  said  to  be  the  only 
real  existence,  while  the  particulars  have  only  a  sort  of  illu- 
sory, or  mock  existence  ;  when  we  look  closely  into  them  we 
find  they  are  mere  shadows  of  reality.  Hence  Plato,  follow- 
ing out  this  train  of  thought,  said,  by  a  forcible  metaphor, 
that  common  persons  who  fancy  the  particulars  to  be  real 
existences  are  like  men  in  a  dimly-lighted  cave,  taking  the 
shadows  on  the  wall  to  be  realities.  By  an  equally  strong 
metaphor,  which  Aristotle  speaks  of  as  mere  poetry  (iJfeto- 
phya.  I.  ix.  12),  Plato  called  the  Ideas  archetypes  {nrapaZelrf 
fjMTa)  of  sensible  things.  In  this  metaphor  several  points 
are  expressed,  (i)  That  knowledge  is  rather  prior  to  expe- 
rience than  derived  from  it.  Experience  is  the  occasion, 
and  not  the  cause  of  knowledge.  This  Plato  expressed  by 
saying  that  all  our  knowledge  is  '  reminiscence.'  Things  in 
the  world  are  constantly  reminding  us  of,  and  calling  up,  the 
reminiscence  of  the  Ideas  which  we  saw  in  their  pure  state, 
before  we  were  bom.  (2)  That  the  forms  of  the  mind  are 
permanent,  while  the  material  world  is  fleeting.  The  mind 
is  always  prior  to,  and  greater  than,  the  world.  This 
points,  as  Plato  argued  in  PhcedOy  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  (3)  The  Eleatics  had  denied  the  existence  of  motion, 
plurality,   change;    in   short,  the  whole    sensible  creation. 
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Plato  does  not  go  so  far  as  this ;  though  infinitely  less  real 
than  the  Ideas,  he  allows  that  it  has  some  share  of  reality. 
Metaphorically,  he  says,  'it  partakes  of  the  Ideas.'  The 
Ideas  are  archetypes  of  things  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  midst 
of  the  unknowable,  the  fleeting,  the  chaotic,  the  movable 
— there  is  law,  unity,  form,  order,  symmetry,  the  permanent, 
and  the  absolute,  existing  not  materially,  but  as  ideas,  dimly 
seen  by  the  mind,  because  it  is  not  pure  enough ;  seen  more 
distinctly,  according  to  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the  mind, 
and  always  more  or  less  suggested. 

We  are  now  brought  to  that  part  of  Plato's  doctrine 
where  he  spoke  of  the  '  Idea  of  good.'  Of  this  he  says  (i2e- 
pvh.  p.  509  B),  that '  As  the  sun  affords  to  all  visible  objects 
not  only  the  power  of  being  seen,  but  also  growth,  increase, 
and  nourishment ;  so  is  there  afforded  to  all  objects  of  know- 
ledge by  the  good  not  only  the  being  known,  but  also  their 
very  being  and  existence.  The  good  is  not  existence,  but 
is  above  and  beyond  existence  {hi  hrixziva  Trjs  ova  las)  in 
dignity  and  power.'  In  Philebvs  (p.  65  A),  it  is  said  that 
'  the  good  cannot  be  comprehended  in  one  idea  alone,  but  it 
may  be  taken  in  three  manifestations ;  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
truth.'  We  see  what  a  metaphysical  world  we  have  now  to 
deal  with.  It  is  not  the  material  world  immediately,  but 
the  world  of  pure  cognitions  (rh  yLyaxrKOfjLSva)^  that  depend 
on  the  good  for  their  existence.  Every  cognition  must  have 
the  Idea  of  good  present  in  it.  We  cannot  conceive  anything 
existing  except  as  being  good.  Evil,  in  the  shape  of  disease, 
crime,  pain,  &c.,  Plato,  from  this  point  of  view,  would  call 
the  non-existent ;  it  is  the  negation  of  existence,  the  want  of 
existence  in  some  way  or  other  ;  it  is  the  chaotic,  the  form- 
less, that  which  has  no  imiversality  or  absoluteness,  that 
which  the  mind  cannot  deal  with.     The  Idea  of  good  in  the 
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world  of  thought  Plato  compared  to  the  sun  in  the  material 
world ;  following  out  this  metaphor,  evil  would  be  as  the 
shadows  which  are  the  mere  negation  of  light,  and  yet  they 
are  necessary  to  relieve  the  light,  for  were  all  light,  nothing 
would  be  visible ;  and  so  too  evil,  as  the  negation  of  good, 
may  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  its  existence.  '  Good,'  says 
Plato,  '  is  the  cause  of  existence  and  knowledge.'  This  opens 
a  sublime  conception,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  world  in  which 
all  things  are  very  good ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  philosophy 
whose  method  of  the  deepest  knowledge  consists  in  no  mere 
abstract  investigations,  nor  any  mer^  accumulation  of  expe- 
rience, but  in  apprehending  with  enthusiasm  and  joy  the  all- 
pervading  idea  of  Good,  as  it  manifests  itself  under  the 
three  forms  of  beauty,  symmetry,  and  truth.  The  Idea  of 
Good  Plato  would  by  no  means  confine  to  metaphysics,  as  if 
it  had  no  application  to  the  other  sciences.  On  the  contrary, 
his  great  object  was  to  raise  Morals  and  Politics  above  all 
mere  empiricism  into  Philosophy  properly  so  called.  Hence 
he  says  that  *  States  will  never  prosper  till  philosophers  are 
kings ' ;  again,  he  says, '  The  guardian  of  the  state  must  know 
with  certainty  that  which  all  vaguely  seek  and  aspire  after 
— namely,  what  is  the  Good'  {Repvh.  p.  505-6).  The  Idea 
of  Good,  then,  according  to  Plato,  is  to  be  a  principle  influ- 
encing human  action,  and  necessarily  forming  a  part  of  any 
system  of  Politics  or  Morals  worthy  of  being  called  so. 

With  this  position  Aristotle  joins  issue.  After  stating 
the  theory  in  the  following  words  {Eth,  i.  iv.  3),  '  Some  have 
thought  that  besides  all  these  manifold  goods  upon  earth, 
there  is  some  other  absolute  good,  which  is  the  cause  to  all 
these  of  their  being  good ' ;  he  proceeds  to  criticise  the  tena- 
bility  of  such  a  conception,  and  concludes  his  argument  by 
saying,  '  But  we  may  dismiss  the  Idea  at  present,  for  if  there 
is  any  one  good,  universal  and    generic,  or  transcendental 
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{X^pioTov)  and  absolute,  it  obviously  can  neither  be  realised 
nor  possessed  by  man,  whereas  something  of  this  latter  kind 
is  what  we  are  enquiring  after '  {Eth.  i.  vi.  13).  He  follows 
up  those  remarks  by  saying  that  ^  Perhaps  some  may  think 
the  knowledge  of  the  idea  may  be  useful  as  a  pattern 
{TrapaBei/yfLo)  by  which  to  judge  of  relative  good.'  Against 
this  he  argues^  that  ^  There  is  no  trace  of  the  arts  making  any 
use  of  such  a  conception ;  the  cobbler,  the  carpenter,  the 
physician,  and  the  general,  all  pursue  their  vocations  without 
respect  to  the  Absolute  Good,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  they 
could  be  advantaged  by  apprehending  it.' 

This  criticism  is  a  direct  denial  of  Plato's  point  of  view. 
Plato,  who  had  expressed  himself  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
empirical  and  prudential  morality  of  his  countrymen,  and 
who  wished  to  raise  morality  and  Politics  (which  with  him 
was  but  morality  on  an  extended  scale)  into  something  wise, 
philosophical,  and  absolute — made  certain  reqtiisitions  for 
this.  He  demanded  that  a  full  philosophic  consciousness 
should  govern  everything.  He  required  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  good-in-itself  should  be  present  to  the  mind.  He  ac- 
knowledges, it  is  true,  that  the  philosopher,  after  dealing  with 
sublime  speculations,  may  seem  dazzled  and  confused  when 
he  is  suddenly  confronted  with  the  petty  details  of  life,  the 
quibbles  of  law-courts,  &c.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  seems 
to  have  considered,  not  only  that  philosophy  was  indispen- 
sable to  morality,  but  also  that  the  mind,  by  contemplating 
the  Idea  of  good,  would  be  conformed  to  it.  This  Idea, 
then,  was  not  merely  an  object  for  the  abstract  reason ;  it 
was  an  object  for  the  imagination  also,  and  an  attraction  for 
the  highest  kind  of  desires.  It  was  not  only  an  idea,  but 
also  an  ideal.  Aristotle,  in  a  clearer  and  more  analytic  way, 
regards  the  Idea  as  something  out  of  all  relation  to  action 
(ou  wpajcTop),  as  a  metaphysical  conception  simply,  if,  indeed, 
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it  could  be  entertained  at  all.  He  then  entirely  separates  it 
from  Ethics.  He  considers  that  the  guiding  principle  {apyri) 
for  Ethics  must  be  not  this  absolute  transcendental  good,  but 
a  practical  good,  which  he  envisaged  as  Happiness,  or  the  end 
for  man.  These  two  views  must  stand  for  ever  apart,  and  on 
each  side  there  seems  to  be  some  degree  of  merit  and  some 
degree  of  fault.  Fine  as  is  Plato's  conception*  of  science,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  some  degree  of  vagueness 
about  it.  We  need  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Plato's 
contemporaries,  those  of  whom  the  story  is  related  that 
*  They  went  to  him  expecting  to  hear  about  the  chief  good  ^ 

for  man,  but  they  were  disappointed,  for  he  put  them  off  with 
a  quantity  of  remarks  about  numbers  and  things  they  could 
not  understand.'  But  even  taking  Plato  as  '  a  philosopher 
for  philosophers,'  there  seems  to  be  something  not  quite 
explained  in  his  system.  Infinitely  rich  as  he  was  in  invention 
and  suggestion,  we  might  almost  say  that  he  required  an 
Aristotle  as  his  successor  to  give  definiteness  to  his  concep- 
tions. When  then  we  turn  to  Aristotle,  we  find  the  power 
that  is  gained  by  a  division  of  the  sciences.     We  find  no  /( 

longer  an  effort  to  attain  to  that  highest  point  of  union  for 
all  knowledge  and  all  existence,  which  is  fer  above  the  ordi- 
nary ken,  and  which  can  hardly  be  viewed  otherwise  than  by 
occasional  glimpses — but  rather  an  effort  after  clearness  and 
completeness,  after  the  arrangement  of  all  experience  under 
appropriate  and  separate  leading  conceptions.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  an  immense  field  is  at  once  laid  open,  fiapid 
indeed  and  wonderful  were  the  achievements  of  a  mind  like 
that  of  Aristotle.  But  when  all  is  done,  one  feels  also  that 
something  has  also  been  lost  by  this  separate  treatment  of 
different  subjects.  One  desires  again  to  see  Ethics  not  dis- 
severed from  Theology  and  Metaphysics. 

Had   Aristotle  in   the   present   case   contented  himself 
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with  denying  the  appropriateness  of  the  '  Idea  of  Good,'  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  votjtov  aryadovj  as  an  af}xh  f^^  moral 
and  Political  science,  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  view  must 
have  been  admitted.  But  he  goes  further,  and  undertakes  to 
disprove  offhand  the  tenability,  even  as  part  of  a  metaphy- 
sical system,  of  the  ^  Idea  of  Good,'  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  held  by  Plato  or  by  the  Platonists.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose he  states  his  arguments,  which  are  briefly  as  follows : — 
(i)  The  Platonists  themselves  allow  that  where  there  is  an 
essential  succession  (ri  irpfnepov  teal  ro  varspov)  between  any 
two  conceptions,  these  could  not  be  brought  under  a  common 
Idea.  But  this  succession  occurs  in  different  kinds  of  good. 
Good  in  relation,  e.g.  the  useful,  is  essentially  later  than 
good  in  substance,  and  therefore  cannot  fall  under  the  same 
Idea.  (2)  If  all  good  were  one,  it  ought  to  be  predicated 
under  only  one  category,  whereas  it  can  be  predicated  under 
all.  (3)  If  it  were  one,  it  would  be  treated  of  by  only  one 
science.  (4)  The  Idea  is  only  a  repetition  of  phenomena, 
for  with  these  it  is  really  identical.  {$)  Even  the  most 
essential  and  undoubted  goods  seem  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  one  Idea. — Everyone  has  felt  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  these  arguments ;  they  seem  captious,  verbal,  unreal, 
and  not  to  touch  the  point  at  issue.  Let  us  examine  them 
separately.  Argument  (i)  seems  to  beg  the  question.  It 
refers  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  ideal  numbers  (referred 
to  Metaphys.  xii.  vi.  7),  which  they  held  to  stand  in  absolute 
and  immutable  succession  to  each  other,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  being  brought  themselves  under  one  common  Idea.  To 
this  Aristotle  compares  the  relation  between  relative  and 
absolute  goods ;  he  says  the  one  stands  in  immutable  succes- 
sion to  the  other,  therefore  there  can  be  no  common  idea  of 
them.  A  Platonist  might  reply,  that  this  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion ;   that  in  the  case  of  the  ideal   numbers,  Unity  and 


tht^-va  car.nrtt  he  lieati  ot  "Iiea.  Eiit  wi*li  regorl  to  the- 
^.fi^li*,  ill  *I:ar  u*  rr^jirir^  in  rliem.  Ls  mt-r^ij  tlie  pardctiLur, 
the  »im-e:ii-*ten%  whii^h  tlie  pL:uu(*^'C(i:c:iI  rea*)u  cannot  deal 
w;r.h»  It  Li  ar**urd  t4>  makd  the  r-Iaxlvitv  of  tne  relative 
g'-io^i  an  imm^i^'Ahte  and  permanent  -'^^lall'j,  wLioh  L§  ?>r  ever 
ti>  d::itir.i>"ii.ih  it  fir  >ai  the  ^'>:Hi  in  it^^IlL  '  2  •.  The  second 
arg^iirtt^Tit  w  a  mere  rrpetltion  of  the  £r!?t.  Ariatotle  takes 
certain  catr^-^rie*.  najnelr-  sihstan*:**  C":alitT,  .^Tian^itv,  rela- 
tion,  time  and  pla*^e,  ic.  *  coi  ^^:tf  roaiura  w  and  ihowa  that 
there  are  d: 5-1-^1  ni'^i'is  of  the  g^>-'d  under  the^e  »ii3erent 
categories.  Xo-ar,  th  -«e  cate^'oriea  rr.f^-Lt  all  be  reiiuced  to 
ftuh-^f^nce  and  re bx ion,  and  then  the  ar^*iiment  is^'Toa  have 
g'-Kjd  in  3TiF>itance,  and  g-xxi  in  diS^rent  reLiti-^ns ;  can  these 
he  c^mrfidered  the  same  ? '  ( 3  ;  The  argument  of  the  sciences 
is  a  carrying  out  of  the  aame  objection.  Aristotle  argues 
that  the  icieneea  point  to  a  still  greater  subdivision  of  g*:>od^ 
For  g'^'od,  in  relation  to  time,  for  instance,—  that  is,  oppor- 
tunity, may  be  treated  of  by  strategics,  or  by  medicine ;  and 
»o  on  with  good  under  the  other  cat^ories ;  the  sciences  still 
more  minutely  subdivide  it. 

Plato  might  well  complain  of  this  subdivision  of  the 
«cience«  being  brought  as  an  argrmient  against  him,  when  he 
had  «o  anxiously  urged  {Repub.  p-  534  E)  that  in  dialectic 
all  sciences  united,  and  dialectic  was  the  science  of  the  Idea 
of  Good. 

The  fourth  argument,  which  appears  also  in  the  Par^-^ 
rrteni/les  of  Plato,  is  one  of  which  Aristotle  seems  fond, — 
that  the  Idea  (avroiKcurroy)  is  a  mere  repetition  of  phe- 
nomena, exhibiting  the  same  law  as  the  particulars,  indis- 
tinguiHhable  from  them,  and  therefore  perfectly  useless. 
This  objection  is  expressed  in  the  Metaphysics  (i.  ix.  i)  by 
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saying  that  '  The  Ideas  are  as  if  one  was  unable  to  count  a 
few  things,  and  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  coimt  them 
when  they  were  more.'  It  would  seem  however  to  be  a  mis- 
statement of  Plato's  view,  for  it  assumes  the  reality,  the 
substantive  and  absolute  existence  of  the  particulars,  and 
then  speaks  of  the  Idea  or  the  Universal  being  appended  to 
the  end  of  the  row,  in  order  to  explain  them.  Whereas 
Plato  might  surely  say  the  particulars  disappear  out  of  sight ; 
on  looking  into  them  I  find  they  have  no  existence,  while 
the  universal  grows  more  and  more  in  reality,  and  absorbs 
all  the  attention  of  the  mind.  Instead  of  ^multiplying 
phenomena,'  Plato  might  say,  ^  The  Idea  reduces  phenomena 
to  unity.'  Aristotle's  account  represents  the  universal  or 
absolute  existence  as  if  it  was  gained  inductively  from  a  set 
of  particulars,  and  added  to  the  end  of  them ;  whereas  Plato's 
point  of  view  rather  is  that  the  Idea  is  prior  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars ;  we  do  not  obtain  it  inductively,  we  are  reminded  of 
it,  but  we  saw  it  before  we  were  bom,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  innate  in  the  soul  and  only  evoked  by  experience.  Another 
most  captious  objection,  almost  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher,  Aristotle  here  adds ;  it  is  that  *  Perhaps  the  Idea 
of  Good  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  number  of 
phenomenal  goods  by  being  eternal.  But  in  short  this  is  no 
difference,  the  Good  is  not  any  more  good  for  this.  Length 
of  duration  does  not  constitute  a  distinction  between  identical 
qualities.  A  white  thing  is  not  more  white  if  it  lasts  long 
than  if  it  only  lasts  for  a  day.'  Perhaps  this  argument  need' 
only  be  stated  for  its  weakness  to  be  seen.  Plato  would  never 
have  consented  to  this  confusion  between  length  of  duration 
(woXvxpoviOp)  and  eternity  (oifStov).  It  is  true,  that  in 
popular  thinking  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  eternal  under 
the  form  of  duration  of  time,  but  the  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  the  eternal  is  the  necessary  {catisa  8ui\  the  absolute, 
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own  sake  (cf.  Eth.  i.  v.  5),  and  that  thought,  sight,  and  plea- 
sure, are  all  of  them  ipipysicu  and  therefore  do  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  views  exhibit  the  same  law  of  good. 

Aristotle  winds  up  his  polemic  by  assuming  as  concluded, 
that  there  is  no  realistic  imity  in  the  good.^  He  asks, '  What 
is  the  account  then  of  this  one  word  good  ?  It  cannot  surely 
have  arisen  from  a  mere  chance  coincidence  in  language.  It 
must  be  either  that  all  goods  proceed  from  one  source  or 
tend  to  one  end— or  rather  that  they  are  analogous  to  one 
another.'  He  substitutes  then  arbitrarily,  without  proof  or 
discussion  (for  he  says  these  belong  to  metaphysics),  a  nominal- 
istic  theory  for  the  realism  of  Plato.  His  view  is  apparentlj, 
that  men  inductively  from  a  set  of  similar  particulars  formed 
the  universal  'good,'  and  by  analogy,  where  cases  were 
analogous,  came  to  extend  the  same  term  to  dissimilar  par- 
ticulars. Plato's  view  was  that  by  experience  of  a  particular 
there  is  awakened  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  of  a  universal, 
which  existed  there  prior  to  the  particular,  and  is  the  law  of 
the  existence  of  that -particular,  and  that  by  many  diflferent 
particulars  we  '  are  reminded '  of  this  same  law  or  idea,  and 
that  hence  arises  sameness  of  name**  by  reason  of  a  sameness 
of  law  under  diflTerent  relative  circumstances  and  modifica- 
tions. Bealism  makes  the  universal  prior  to  and  more  real 
than  the  particular.  Nominalism  makes  the  particulars  more 
real  than  the  universal.  Aristotle  is  by  no  means  consistently 
a  nominalist,  though  here  he  avows  a  sort  of  nominalism  for 
the  time. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  the  ancients  that  Aristotle,  as  a 
young  man,  while  his  vehicle  for  philosophising  was  still  the 
dialogue,  conmienced  a  peitinacious  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
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Ideas.  Proclus,  quoted  by  Philoponus  (ii.  2)  speaks  of  him  ** 
as  '  proclaiming  loudly  in  his  dialogues  that  he  was  imable  to 
sympathise  with  this  doctrine,  even  though  his  opposition  to 
it  should  be  attributed  to  a  £Eictiou8  spirit.'  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  various  places  of  his  extant  and  maturer  works 
which  attack  the  Platonists  on  this  subject,  contain  rather  a 
rSsumS  of  arguments  which  had  been  before  stated  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  early  writings,  than  the  results  of  fresh  logical  or 
metaphysical  thought.  This  theory,  if  accepted,  would  ex- 
plain to  some  extent  the  very  crude  and  apparently  superficial 
character  of  the  arguments  themselves.  That  such  a  pro- 
cediu-e  should  have  been  adopted  in  a  work  like  the  Ethics 
seems  not  unlikely,  when  we  consider  the  way  which  this 
work  was,  apparently,  written.  It  was  part  of  a  great  task 
which  Aristotle  had  assigned  himself, — no  less  than  that  of 
constructing  afresh  the  whole  of  philosophy  (with  physical 
science  to  follow).  Setting  himself  to  this  task,  Aristotle 
constructed  his  Organon^  and  then  went  on  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  grapple  with  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  Politics,  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  and  Metaphysics.  All  his  works  on  these  subjects 
were  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  all  must  have  been  com- 
posed under  a  certain  pressure.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
easy  to  fiemcy  their  author  repeating  his  earlier  arguments  on 
a  particular  question,  in  lieu  of  excogitating  the  matter 
anew.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  one  of  the  arguments 
here  used  is  expressed  in  Aristotle's  maturer  terminology,  for 
it  appeals.to  the  '  categories,' or  heads  of  predication.  Any- 
how, we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  these  arguments 
misrepresent  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas,  so  far  as  we  know 
it,  and  do  not  contain  really  valid  grounds  for  its  rejection. 
WTien  we  compare  the  moral  system  of  Aristotle  in  its 
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general  scope  with  that  of  Plato,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  a 
remarkable  difference.  Plato's  was  a  unifying  system;  he 
took  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Greece  and  reduced  them  to 

m 

one  quality  under  different  aspects, — to  the  complete  regu- 
larity and  harmony  of  all  the  faculties  and  impulses  of  the 
individual  soul,  under  the  guidance  of  wise  and  philosophic 
thought.  *  Justice '  with  him  was  another  word  for  this  har- 
mony ;  '  Temperance '  was  the  subservience  of  the  passions  to 
the  reason.  *  Courage '  was  remembering  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  reason  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  temptation.  The 
Keason  or  thought  which  was  to  permeate  the  moral  nature 
was  also,  with  Plato,  the  contemplation  of  the  absolute.  The 
tendency  of  Aristotle  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  of 
analytical  division  and  separation.  Philosophy  and  its  organ, 
the  scientific  reason,  he  put  quite  apart  from  morals.  Justice, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  Eudemia/a  book  on  the  sul)- 
ject,  he  treated,  not  in  a  general  sense  as  co-extensive  with 
Virtue,  but  as  a  special  quality  tending  to  the  fulfilment  of 
legal  obligations  in  respect  of  property.  Instead  of  unifying 
the  virtues  he  rather  multiplied  them.  In  his  Politics  ^^  (i. 
xiii.  id)  he  approves  of  the  method  of  Gorgias,  in  enume- 
rating the  virtues  in  detail,  saying  that '  People  deceive  them- 
selves by  general  definitions,  as  that  virtue  consists  in  a  good 
condition  of  the  soul,  or  again  in  uprightness  of  action  {opffo- 
vptvysuf),  or  some  such  thing*  And  in  the  same  spirit  he  says 
{IJth.  II.  vii.  I )  that  '  While  general  theories  are  of  wider  appli- 
cation '  {/cotvoTSpot^  see  infra^  the  note  on  this  passage), '  those 
that  go  into  detail  have  more  reality,  since  action  consists  in  de- 
tail,' &c.  Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  virtues  which 
contain  an  exemplification  of  his  principle  of  Msaoirfs.  This 
list  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  any  scientific 


*•  The  allnsion  is  to  the  Meno  of  Plato,  p.  71. 
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basis,  it  does  not  start  afresh  with  any  new  pyschological 
classification.  It  seems  first  to  accept,  in  a  way,  the  list  of 
cardinal  virtues,  placing  courage  and  temperance  in  the  front 
of  its  ranks,  reserving  justice  as  being  something  peculiar, 
and  dividing  wisdom  into  practical  and  speculative.  It  then 
adds  to  these,  different  qualities,  some  of  them  sufficiently 
external,  which  were  held  in  honour  among  the  Greeks.  In 
this  procedure  there  is  something  which  must  be  called  em- 
pirical. Aristotle  has  two  sides,  the  one  speculative  and  pro- 
foundly penetrating  and  philosophic ;  the  other  side  tending 
to  the  accumulation  of  details  and  of  experience,  regardless 
of  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  content  with  a  shallow  system 
of  classification.  His  list,  when  formed,  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  believed  in  as  complete.  He  had  beforehand  given  the 
same  in  his  Rhetoric  (i.  ix.  5)  with  the  omission  of  three  of 
the  virtues  here  mentioned. 

We  have  seen  already  the  separation  made  by  Aristotle 
between  Ethics  and  Metaphysics.  The  same  of  course  holds 
good  of  Theology,  this  being  with  Aristotle  but  another  name 
for  Metaphysics.  Practical  theology  was  not  a  conception 
that  Aristotle  could  have  admitted.  His  great  divergence 
from  Plato  on  this  head  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  while 
Plato  speaks  of  '  being  made  like  to  God,  through  becoming 
just  and  holy,  with  thought  and  consciousness  of  the  same  * 
{loc,  cit,^  see  above,  p.  193),  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  speaks 
of  moral  virtue  as  being  impossible  of  attribution  to  the 
Gods  {Eth.  X.  viii.  7).  With  regard  to  Aristotle's  opinion  on 
the  question  of  a  future  life  we  shall  speak  in  Essay  V.,  but 
at  present  we  may  safely  say  that  Aristotle's  ethical  system 
differs  from  that  of  Plato  in  being  conceived  totally  without 
reference  to  any  such  consideration.  If  we  compare  the 
tone  in  which  the  two  philosophers  write,  it  will  appear  that 
while  Aristotle  is  far  more  scientific,  he  is  on  the  other  hand 
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wanting  in  the  moral  earnestness,  the  tenderness,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  Plato.  Such  ideas  as  that  ^  the  whole  of 
life  is  an  education '  are  not  present  with  him.  But  again, 
he  is  more  safe  than  Plato ;  he  is  quite  opposed  to  any- 
thing unnatural  (such  as  communism,  for  instance)  in  life 
or  institutions.  He  recognises  admiringly  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  moral  virtue,  without  the  incessant  demand  which 
Plato  made,  that  this  should  be  accompanied  by  philosophy. 
And  on  all  questions  he  endeavours  to  put  himself  into  har- 
mony with  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  to  which  he  thinks 
that  a  certain  validity  must  be  ascribed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle  is  less  delicate  and  reverent  than  Plato  in  his  mode 
of  speaking  of  human  happiness,  especially  as  attained  by 
the  philosopher.  In  Plato  there  seems  often,  if  not  always, 
present,  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  individual  as  contrasted 
with  the  eternal  and  the  divine.  If  Plato  requires  philosophy 
to  make  morality,  he  also  always  infuses  morality  into  philo- 
sophy ;  the  philosopher  in  his  pictures  does  not  triumph  over 
the  world,  but  rather  is  glad  to  seize  on  '  some  tradition ' 
^  like  a  stray  plank,'  to  prevent  his  being  lost ;  he  feels  that 
his  philosophy  on  earth  is  but  ^  knowing  in  part.'  Aris- 
totle, on  the  contrary,  rather  over-represents  the  strength 
of  philosophy.  And  in  his  picture  of  the  happiness  of 
the  philosopher  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  over-much 
elation,  and  something  that  requires  toning  down.  In  the 
manner  of  the  writing  it  is  obvious  that  we  miss  the  art,  the 
grace,  the  rich  and  delicate  imagination  of  Plato.  Above  all, 
we  miss  the  subtle  humour  which  plays  round  all  the  moral 
phenomena.  .  Aristotle  does  not  show  any  trace  of  archness. 
There  are  sayings  in  the  Ethics  which  might  cause  a  smile, 
but  they  are  apparently  given  unconsciously,  in  illustration 
of  the  point  in  question.  In  Eth.  x.  v.  8,  to  show  that  the 
different  creatures  have  each  their  dififerent  proper  pleasures, 
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Aristotle  quotes  from  Heraclitus  the  saying  that  ^An  ass 
likes  hay  better  than  gold,'  without  any  sense  of  anything 
ludicrous  in  the  illustration.*'^  The  same  thing  occurs  in  one 
of  the  Eudemian  books  (vii.  vi.  2),  where  it  is  mentioned  to 
illustrate  the  hereditariness  of  hot  temper,  that  '  A  fiither 
being  kicked  out  by  his  son,  begged  him  to  stop  at  the  door, 
for  he  said  he  had  kicked  his  father  as  fieir  as  that/  This  is 
mentioned  with  perfect  gravity  atnong  a  list  of  arguments. 
Aristotle's  rich  and  manifold  knowledge  of  human  nature 
exhibits  itself  in  his  Ethics.  It  might  be  doubted  whether 
Plato  would  have  written  the  masterly  analytical  account  of 
the  various  virtues  in  Books  III.  and  IV.  These  are  not 
living  dramatic  portraits  such  as  Plato  would  have  made, 
there  is  nothing  personal  or  dramatic  about  them ;  but  they 
are  a  wonderful  catalogue  and  analysis  of  very  subtle  charac- 
teristics. 

The  chief  of  the  schoool  of  Plato  was  Speusippus,  nephew 
to  Plato  himself,  and  successor  to  him  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Academy.  One  of  the  Pythagoreising  opinions  of  Speu- 
sippus is  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  i.  vi.  7.  ^  The  Pytha- 
gorean theory  on  the  subject  seems  more  plausible,  which  places 
unity  in  the  rank  of  the  goods ;  to  which  theory  Speusippus 
too  seems  to  have  given  in  his  adhesion.'  The  question 
adverted  to  is  the  identity  of  '  the  One '  with  '  the  Good.' 
The  Pythagoreans  appear  to  have  placed  ^  the  One  '  among 
the  various  exhibitions  of  good,  whether  as  causes  or  mani- 
festations. Among  the  Platonists,  as  we  are  told  {Metaphys. 
XIII.  iv.  8),  there  arose  a  difiference,  a  section  of  them  identi- 
fying *  the  One '  with  *  the  Good,'  the  others  not  considering 
unity  identical  with,  but  an  essential  element  of,  goodness. 
They  saw  that  if  *  the  One '  be  identified  with  *  the  Good,'  it 
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must  follow  that  multeity,  or,  in  other  words,  matter,  must  be 
the  principle  of  evil.  To  avoid  making  ^  the  many '  identical 
with  evil,  they  found  themselves  forced  to  abandon  the  iden- 
tification of  '  the  One '  with  '  the  Good.'  Of  this  section 
Speusippus  was  leader.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  a  Pytha- 
gorean formula,  saying,  that  ^  the  One  must  be  ranked  among 
goods.'  Aristotle  gives  a  sort  of  provisional  preference  to 
this  theory  over  the  system  of  Plato.  Elsewhere,  however 
{Metaphya.  xi.  vii.  lo),  he  attacks  and  refutes  the  view  of 
'  the  Pythagoreans  and  Speusippus,'  that  *  Good  is  rather  a 
result  of  existence  than  the  cause  of  it,  as  the  flower  is  the 
result  of  the  plant.' 

In  morals,  Speusippus  seems  to  have  continued  the  argu- 
ments begun  by  Plato,  against  the  Hedonistic  theory  of 
Aristippus.  In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Diogenes^  the 
following  are  mentioned — irepl  ^hoinjs  o.  ^Apttrriinros  cL  His 
polemic  appears  to  have  been  one-sided,  and  his  views 
extreme.  One  of  his  arguments  on  the  subject  of  Pleasure 
is  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  x.  ii  5,  and  expressly  men- 
tioned with  his  name  by  Eudemus,  vii.  xiii.  i.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  other  arguments  against  Pleasure,  which 
are  refuted  by  Aristotle  and  Eudemus,  may  have  occurred  in 
the  treatise  on  Pleasure  written  by  Speusippus.  Another 
Platonist,  with  exactly  opposite  views  on  Pleasure,  was 
Eudoxus.  Of  him  hardly  anything  is  known.  He  appears 
to  Jiave  been  an  astronomer,  and  his  personal  character  is 
highly  praised  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  x.  ii.  i. 

Out  of  the  school  of  Plato,  Aristotle  appears  to  have  had  a 
close  personal  friend,  namely,  Xenocrates,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Atarneus,  on  the  death  of  Plato.     He  was  a  volumi- 


^  Also  he  seems  to  have  written  on  Justice,  The  Citizen,  Legislation,  and 
Philosophy. 
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nous  writer,  and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 

system  of  Plato  on  particular  points,  and  to  give  it  a  more 

practical  direction.     Besides  many  treatises  on  dialectic,  the 

Ideas,  science,  genera^and  species,  divisions,  thought,  nature, 

the  gods,  &c.,  Diogenes  also  attributes  to  him  two  books  on 

Happiness,  two  on  Virtue,  one  on  the  State,  one  on  the  Power 

of  the  Law,  &c.     The  ancients  ascribed  to  him  a  high  moral 

tone  of  thought,  saying  that  he  considered  virtue  as  alone 

valuable  in  itself.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  allowed  the 

existence  of  a  Buva/jLis  inrrjpsrucri  in  external  fortune,  which  is, 

perhaps,  alluded  to  by  Aristotle.**   His  disciples,  Polemo  and  ' 

Grantor,  appear  to  have  had  almost  exclusively  an  ethical 

direction.     We  must  regret  the  loss  of  the  writings  of  these 

early  Academics,  for  we  should,  no  doubt,  find  common  to  | 

them  much  that  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  system  of  Aristotle. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  none  of  the  Platonists  appears 

individually  to  have  been  of  suflScient  importance  to  have 

greatly  influenced  Aristotle  either  in  the  way  of  commimica- 

tion  or  of  antagonism. 


^  *ET€ooi  Z\  KotX  r^v  iicrhs  kvrrrjpiaif  <rvfAirapaXafA$dyoxHriy. — Eth,  i.  viii.  6. 
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On  the  Philosophical  Formvlce  in  the  Ethics  of 

Aristotle. 

THE  advance  which  Philosophy  made  under  the  hands  of 
Aristotle,  consisted  in  its  becoming  scientific.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  divided  into  separate  branches,  or  departments, 
(TTpa^/xaTelas)  and  each  of  these  was  a  fjJOoSo?,  or  orderly 
setting  forth  of  appropriate  principles  and  the  deductions  to 
be  made  for  them ;  and  the  instrument  for  this  exposition 
was  a  precise  terminology.  The  dialogfues  of  Plato  almost 
invariably  exhibited  philosophy  in  the  process  of  being  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  unphilosophical  personages,  so  the 
point  of  departure  in  them  is  the  ordinary  thought  of  refined 
and  cultivated,  but  not  scholastic,  circles,  and  the  language 
is  as  much  as  possible  that  of  the  purest  literary  Greek.  Yet 
even  Plato,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  oould  not 
keep  clear  of  abstract,  highly  philosophical,  and  technical 
terms.  In  fact  he  was  always  tending  to  create  such ;  the 
'  Ideas,'  *  Dialectic,'  *  Thought '  {(f>p6vr}Gis)\  the  '  Beason '  and 
the  '  Understanding,'  {hiavoia\  '  Being '  and  *  Not  being,'  the 
'  One '  and  the '  Many,'  *  Division,'  and  other  names  for  logical 
processes,  the  names  for  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soul,  &c., 
are  instances  of  the  kind.  But  Plato  dealt  freely  with 
language,  as  he  did  with  thought,  and  never  bound  himself 
by  fixed  terms  any  more  than   by  a   fixed   system.     With 
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Aristotle  the  case  was  different ;  his  object  was  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  exhaustive  and  final  on  all  the  great  questions  of 
philosophy,  and  to  express  his  results  in  precise  and  perma- 
nent phraseology.  Thus,  the  more  general  forms  of  thought 
which  he  gradually  worked  out  for  himself  became  with  him 
a  language  which  was  never  laid  aside,  and  which  was  applied 
to  all  subjects.  In  comparing  any  Aristotelian  treatise  with 
the  works  of  Plato,  one  sees  in  it  the  accumulation  of  experi- 
ence and  the  carrying  out  of  analysis,  but  still  more,  one  sees 
the  constant  recurrence  of  these  forms  of  thought,  which  seem 
brought  in  to  explain  everything.  The  forms  indeed  fre- 
quently become  modified  through  their  application  to  special 
branches  of  enquiry ;  they  no  longer  remain  mere  logical  or 
metaphysical  abstractions,  but  become  concrete  ideas.  We 
shall  find  this  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  Ethics  ;  and  it 
is  the  object  of  the  present  Essay  to  isolate  and  examine  the 
formal  element  of  the  Aristotelian  moral  system — to  trace  the 
origin  and  full  philosophical  meaning  of  some  of  the  leading 
terms  used,  and  to  follow  them  out  into  their  ethical  appli- 
cation. The  formulae  to  be  discussed  are :  ( i )  Ti\o9,  or  the 
End  in-itself,  as  connected  with  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
four  causes;  (2)  ^Evipyeia,  or  the  Actual,  which  Aristotle  so 
constantly  contrasted  with  the  Potential ;  (3)  Meo-onyy,  or  the 
Law  of  Quantity,  a  term  with  wide  philosophical  associations ; 
(4)  the  Practical  Syllogism,  a  form  borrowed  from  the  Aris- 
totelian Logic,  and  applied  by  Aristotle  himself,  and  still 
farther  by  the  Peripatetic  school,  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  will. 

I.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  four  causes  arose  probably 
from  a  combination  and  modification  of  conceptions  which 
occur  separately  in  Plato,  namely,  the  contrast  of  matter  and 
form,  of  means  and  end,  of  production  and  existence.  Every 
individual  object  might  be  said  to  be  the  meeting-point  of 
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these  oppositions ;  it  is  what  it  is  by  reason  of  the  matter  out 
of  which  it  has  sprung,  the  motive  cause  which  gave  it  birth, 
the  idea  or  form  which  it  realises,  the  end  or  object  which  it 
was  intended  to  attain.  Thus  knowledge  of  anything  implies 
knowing  it  from  these  four  points  of  view,  or  knowing  its 
four  causes.  The  End  or  final  cause,  however,  as  is  natural, 
rises  to  an  eminence  beyond  the  other  conceptions,  and  thoogh 
it  must  always  stand  opposed  to  matter,  it  tends  to  merge 
the  other  two  causes  into  itself.  The  end  of  anything,  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  anything  exists,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  perfection  of  that  thing,  from  its  idea  and  form ; 
thus  the  formal  cause  or  definition  becomes  absorbed  into  the 
final  cause  (op/frroi  yap  tKcurrov  r^  riXst^  Eth.  III.  vii.  6). 

In  the  same  way  the  End  mixes  itself  up  with  the 
efficient  cause,  the  desire  for  the  end  gives  the  first  impulse 
of  motion,  the  final  cause  of  anything  becomes  identical  with 
the  good  of  that  thing,  so  that  the  end  and  the  good  become 
synonymous  terms.  And  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  individual  objects,  but  all  nature  and  the  whole  world 
exist  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  dependence  on,  their  final  cause, 
which  is  the  Good.  This,  existing  as  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion and  desire,  though  itself  immovable,  moves  all  things.^ 
And  so  the  world  is  rendered  finite,  for  all  nature  desiring  the 
Good  and  tending  towards  an  end  is  harmonised  and  united. 

In  this  way  is  the  unity  of  nature  conceived  by  Aristotle, 
it  is  a  imity  of  idea.  The  idea  of  the  Good  as  final  cause 
pervades  the  world,  and  the  world  is  suspended  from  it.  In 
the  same  form  his  ethical  philosophy  presents  itself.  Human 
life  and  action  are  rendered  finite  by  being  directed  to  their 
end  or  final  cause,  the  good  attainable  in  action.     The  ques- 


^  Kivfi  ih   S»Bf  rh  6pticrhy  Koi  rh 
porirhy   KtytT  oh   KivojSfitra. — *Ek   toi- 


067 lis  Apa  i^xvi  IjpTfireu  6  olpavhs  kcU 
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tlon  of  the  Ethics  is,  Ti  km  to  rim  irpmicrwir  riXof ;  And  we 
might  say,  altering  the  words  quoted  firom  the  Meitaphysics 
— From  this  principle,  firom  the  End  of  action,  the  whole  of 
homan  life  is  suspended. 

An  end  or  final  cause  implies  intelligence,  implies  a  mind 
to  see  and  desire  it.  The  appearance  of  ends  and  means  in 
nabnre  is  a  proof  of  design  in  the  c^p^^tfons  of  nature,  and 
this  Aristotle  distinctly  recognises  {Nat.  Ausc,  n.  viiL). 
When  we  come  to  Ethics,  What  is  meant  by  an  End  of  human 
action  ?  For  whom  is  this  an  end  ?  Is  it  ^n  end  fixed  by  a 
higher  intelligence  ?  In  short,  is  the  principle  of  Aristotle 
the  same  as  the  religious  principle,  that  man  is  bom  to  work 
out  the  purposes  of  his  Maker  ?  To  this  it  must  be  answered, 
that  Aristotle  is  indefinite  in  his  physical  theory  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  CKkI  to  the  design  exhibited  in  creation.  And  so, 
too,  he  is  not  explicit,  in  the  Ethics^  as  to  God's  m(»ral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  at  present  that 
^  moral  government,*  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  does  not  at 
all  form  part  of  Aristotle's  system.  His  point  of  view  rather 
is,  that  as  physical  things  strive  all,  though  unconsciously, 
after  the  good  attainable  by  them  under  their  several  limita- 
tions, so  man  may  consciously  strive  after  the  good  attainable 
in  life.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Ethics  the  expression  riKo9 
Tov  avOpdnroVj  but  riw  irpaxr&v  riXjos  (l.  vii.  8),  rSw  avdpm  - 
trivtov  rd\j09  (x.  vi.  l),  to  avOpannvop  aryadop  (l.  xiii.  5).  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  exclude  religious  associations  (as  being  un- 
Aristotelian)  firom  our  conception  of  the  ethical  Ti\o9,  and 
then  we  may  be  free  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  evidently 
meant  to  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  man.  Thus  Aristotle  assumes  that  the  desires  of  man 
are  so  framed  as  to  imply  the  existence  of  this  t^A-o*,  {Eth.  i. 
ii.  i).  And  he  asserts  that  man  can  only  realise  it  in  the 
sphere  of  his  own  proper  functions  {iv  r^  ifyytp  rov  avOpdawoVy 
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I.  vii.  id),  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  his  proper 
nature  and  its  harmonious  development  (jeaTii  rifv  oIkbUlv 
apsTrfVy  I.  vii.  15). 

Is  man,  then,  according  to  this  system,  to  he  regarded 
similarly  to  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  which  obeying  the 
law  of  its  organisation  springs  and  blooms  and  attains  its  own 
peculiar  perfection  ?  This  is  no  doubt  one  side,  so  ta  speak, 
of  Aristotle's  view.  But  there  is  also  another  side.  For, 
while  each  part  of  the  creation  realises  its  proper  end,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  ^  is  very  good,'  this  end  exists 
not  for  the  inanimate  or  unconscious  creatures  themselves,  it 
only  exists  m  them.  But  the  ethical  riXos  not  only  exists 
m  man,  but  also  for  man ;  not  only  is  the  good  realised  in 
him,  but  it  is  recognised  by  him  as  such  ;  it  is  the  end  not 
only  of  his  nature,  but  also  of  his  desires ;  it  ojbands  before 
his  thoughts  and  wishes  and  highest  consciousness  as  the  ab- 
solutely sufficient,  that  in  which  he  can  rest,  that  which  is 
in  and  for  itself  desirable  {avT^s  Stj  riksuw  ro  Koff  amo 
aipsrbv  aslj  I.  vii.  4).  The  ends  of  physical  things  are  for 
other  minds  to  contemplate,  they  are  ends  objectively.  But 
ends  of  moral  beings  are  ends  subjectively,  realised  by  and 
contemplated  by  those  moral  beings  themselves.  The  final 
cause,  then,  in  Ethics,  is  viewed,  so  to  speak,  from  the  inside. 
Or  rather  the  peculiarity  is,  that  the  objective  and  subjective 
sides  of  the  conception  both  have  their  weight  in  Aristotle's 
system,  and  are  run  into  one  another.  The  re\o9  r&v  irpafcrAvy 
or  absolute  end  of  action,  has  two  forms,  which  are  not  clearly 
separated ;  in  the  first  place  it  is  represented  subjectively  as 
happiness,  and  in  the  second  place  objectively  as  the  morally 
beautiful. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ancient  Ethical  systems  were 
theories  of  the  Chief  Good,  rather  than  theories  of  Duty. 
And  Kant  brings  against  Aristotle  the  charge  that  his  system 
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is  one  of  mere  eudaemonisin.  We  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity in  a  future  Essay  of  touching  upon  the  relations  of 
this  conception  '  duty '  to  the  ancient  systems.  At  present 
it  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  some  imfieiimess  in  the 
charge  brought  by  Kant,  and  that  it  ignores  the  true  charao- 
teristics  of  Aristotle's  Ethical  doctrine.  It  is  unfeir  to  charge 
Aristotle  With  mere  '  euda^monism '  simply  on  account  of  his 
making  a  definition  of  ^  happiness '  the  leading  principle  of 
his  Ethics.  This  word '  happiness '  is  only  a  popular  way  of 
statement ;  Aristotle  tells  us  that  it  is  the  popular  word  for 
the  chief  good  {Etfi.  i.  iv.  2).  Again,  during  his  whole 
discussion  on  the  virtues,  and  on  moral  actions,  there  is  no 
mention  of  happiness  as  connected  with  these,  as  if  good  acts 
were  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  happiness.  There  is  only 
one  place,  ai^d  that  is  in  the  discussson  on  happiness  itself, 
where  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  The  end  and  prize  of  virtue.'  * 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  *  the  beautiful '  as  being  the  end  of 
virtue."  But  again  the  '  happiness '  which  Aristotle  defines 
as  the  chief  good  does  not  seem  immediately,  but  only 
inferentially,  to  imply  pleasure.  Pleasure  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter)  is  rather  argued  and  proved  to  belong  to  happiness 
by  a  sort  of  after-thought,  and  is  not  with  Aristotle  a  primary 
part  of  the  conception.  Happiness  with  Aristotle  is  something 
different  from  what  we  mean  by  it ;  so  from  this  point  of  view, 
above  all,  the  charge  of  eudsemonism  falls  to  the  ground. 

Aristotle's  question  is.  What  is  the  chief  good  for  man  ? 
But  this  he  resolves  into  another  form.  What  is  the  riXeiay 
Td\o9  ?  What  in  hiunan  life  and  action  is  the  End-in-itself  ? 
How  deep  is  the  moral  significance  of  this  conception — the 
absolute  end  I     Can  anything  small  or  frivolous,  or  anything 


*  Th  rfis  Aprr^j  29Aoy  iced  r4Xos, — 
Eth.  I.  ix.  3. 


*  To?  KoKov  crcico,  rovro  yiLp    r4Ko 
rrjt  itptriis, — Etk.  in.  vii.  2.    . 
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like  mere  pleasure  and  enjoyment  come  up  to  its  require^ 
ments,  and  appear  in  the  deepest  depths  of  the  human  con* 
sciousness  to  be  something  beyond  which  we  cannot  go — the 
absolute  satisfiu^tion  of  our  nature  ?  Essentially  and  neces- 
sarily, that  only  can  be  called  a  riXos  which  has  in  itself  a 
moral  worth  and  goodness.  This  also  Aristotle  says  ^  has  a 
sweetness  and  pleasure  of  its  own^  but  one  quite  different 
from  that  which  q)rings  from  any  other  sources.  Men  rarely 
attain  to  it ;  but  desiring  the  satisfelction  it  affords,  they  seize 
in  its  place  the  pleasure  derived  from  amusements^  on  account 
of  this  latter  having  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  mind  feels  in  moral  acts  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  an  end.'  * 

The  deep  moral  pleasure  which  attaches  to  noble  acts, 
Aristotle  describes  as  triumphing  even  over  the  physic^  pain 
and  outwar^  horrors  which  may  attend  the  exercise  of 
courage.'  And  he  acknowledges  that  in  many  cases  this 
may  be  the  (mly  pleasure  attending  upon  virtuous  actions.^ 

We  see  in  these  passages  how  the  objective  snd'^bjedtive 
import  of  the  tiXo^  are  blended  together;  The  end  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  end  are  ncit  separated;  In  the  pleasure 
which  Aristdtle  speaks  of  as  attaching  to  the  nion^  riXbs  we 
see  something  that  answers  to  what  we  should  call  ^the 
approval  of  conscience.'  Only  to  say  that  Aristotle  meant 
this,  would  be  to  mix  up  things  modem  and  ancient.  It  is 
better  to  keep  before  us  as  clearly  as  possible  his  point  of 
view,  which  is,  that  a  good  action  is  an  End-in-itself  j  as  being 


*  Politics,  vra.  v.   12.    •Kk  ftkw  t# 
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the  perfection  ^  of  our  nature,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
{oS  hif/ca)  our  moral  fieu^ulties  before  existed,  hence  bringing 
a  pleasure  and  inward  satisfaction  with  it ;  something  in 
which  the  mind  can  rest  pleased  and  acquiescent ;  something 
which  possesses  the  qualities  of  being  «aXor,  ayM^^iiroy,  and 

hfipyiia  TfXf io. 

We  observe  how  in  the  separate  parts  of  life,  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  each  of  the  various  fiaculties,  Aristotle  considers 
an  end  to  be  attainable ;  how  be  attaches  a  supreme  value  to 
particular  acts,  and  idealises  the  importance  of  the  passing 
moment ;  how  he  attributes  to  each  moment  a  capability  of 
being  converted  out  of  a  mere  means,  and  mere  link  in  the 
chain  of  life,  to  be  an  End^dn-itself,  something  in  which  life 
is,  as  it  were,  summed  up.  But  if  in  action,  and  in  an 
exercise  of  the  moral  feculties,  an  end  is  attainable,  this 
is,  according  to  the  system  of  Aristotle,  only  feintly  and 
imperfectly  an  end,  compared  with  what  is  attainable  in 
contemplation  by  the  exercise  of  the  philosophic  thought. 

In  both  senses  of  the  word  tAoi,  both  aa  perfection  and 
as  happiness,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  placed  virtue  below 
philosophy.  Philosophy  ia  in  the  first  place  the  highest 
human  excellence;  it  is  the  development  of  the  highest 
feculty.®  In  the  second  plaee,  it  contains  the  most  absolute 
satis&ction,  it  is  most  entirely  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and 


*  In  another  passage  (Stk.  m.  yii. 
6),  Aristotle  seems  to  use  the  term 
r4Xo5  in  a  more  purely  objective  sense 
to  denote  perfection.  He  says,  *  The 
riXos  of  every  individnal  moral  act  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  formed 
moral  (diaracter*  {rixos  8)  w4tnis  4v^ 
ytias  iirrX  rh  icardi  r^y  IJiy).  The 
whole  passage  is  a  difficalt  one;  it 
seems  to  come  to  this — An  individual 
act  can  only  be  said  tO  have  attained 


perfection  when  it  exhibits  the  same 
qualities  as  the  formed  mataX  charac^ 
ter — e.g.  a  brave  act  is  only  perfectly 
brave  when  it  is  done  as  a  brave  man 
would  do  it,  (Xmseionaly  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  beautifiil 
(lca^ov  ly«ic»),  &c. 

•  Etk.  X.  vii.  I.  El  8*  iirrhf  ^  c^8«i. 
/ioWa  tear*  iiptriiv  ^yc^yycia,  Hkayotf 
icarii  r^  KptnUrr^p  *  a0ri|  8*  lb*  clhf  rev 
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not  as  a  means  to  anything  else.^  Whereas  the  practical 
virtues  are  all  in  a  sense  means  to  this.  Courage  is  for  war, 
which  is  for  the  sake  of  the  fruition  of  peace  ;  and  in  what 
does  this  consist  ?  If  the  practical  side  of  our  nature  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  feu^ulty  thought  {<f>p6pf)a'L9),  this  may 
be  r^;arded  after  all  as  subordinate  and  instrumental  to 
Philosophy  (<ro^a),  the  perfection  of  the  speculative  side.^® 
So  too  in  Politics,  the  end,  or  in  other  words  the  highest 
perfection  and  the  highest  happiness^  being  identical  for  the 
state  and  the  individual,  in  what  is  this  constiti^^  ?  Not 
in  the  busy  and  restless  action  of  war  or  diplomacy,  not  in 
means  and  measures  to  sonie  ulterior  result,  but  in  those 
thoughts  and  contemplations  which  find  their  end  and  satis- 
faction in  themselves.'  Philosophy,  therefore,  and  specula- 
ti<m  are,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  end  not  only  of  the 
individual,  but  also  of  the  state."  <  If  it  be  true  to  say,  that 
happiness  consists  in  doing  well,  a  life  of  action  must  be  best 
both  for  the  state,  and  for  th6  individuali  But  we  need  not, 
as  some  do,  suppose  that  a  life  of  action  implies  relation  to 
others,  or  that  those  only  are  active  thoughts  which  are 
concerned  with  the  results  of  action  |  but  far  rather  we  must 
consider  those  speculations  and  thoughts  id  be  so  which  have 
their  end  in  themselves,  aiid  which  are  for  their  bwn  sake.' 

A  moment  of  contemplative  thought  (devpryntc^  Mfiyua) 
is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  an  end.  It  is  sought  for  no 
result  but  for  itself;     It  is  a  state  of  peace,  which  is  the 


•  Eth.  X.  vii.  5.  Arfe«  -^  alir  ti^ii 
ftArn  It*  9JMtv  hfmrwrBai, 
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crown  of  all  exertion  {aaxoXov^LtOa  hfa  <rxo\aj^im§u^y  It  is 
the  realisation  of  the  divine  in  man,  and  constitutes  the  most 
absolute  and  all-sufficient  happiness,^'  being,  as  fiEU^  as  pos- 
sible in  human  things,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances.** 

This  then  constitutes  the  most  adequate  answer  to  the 
great  question  of  Ethics,  What  is  the  Chief  Good  ?  or  T/  iari 
70  r&r  vpoKT&p  rtKos ;  as  fiEU^  as  a  separate  and  individual 
moment  of  life  is  concerned.     But  tf  difficulty  suggests  itself 
with  regard  to  life  viewed  as  a  whole.  ^  Philosophic  thought,' 
says   Aristotle,   ^will    be    absolutely   perfect  happiness    if 
extended  over  a  whole  life.     For  in  happiness  there  must 
be  no  shortcoming.'*^    But,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly 
with  regard  to  Mp^tui^  it  cannot  actually  be  so  extended. 
What  then  is  the  result  ?     If  Aristotle  accepts  the  absolute 
satisfaction  and  worth  of  a  mcfment  as  the  end  of  life,  his 
principle  beco&ed  identical  with  the  fwp&xpovos  i^Soyif  of  the 
Cyrenaics  (see  above,  p.  174).     If,  again,  he  requires  an 
absolute  riXof  of  permanent  duration,  his  theory  of  human 
good  beco'mes  a  mere  ideal.*     Here  then  is  a  difenlma  between 
the  horns  of  which  Aristotle  endeavours  to  steer,  on  the  one 
ha*fid  acknowledging  {Etk.  i.  vii.  16),  that  ^  A  single  swallow 
will  not  make  a  summer ; '  on  the  othet  hand  urging  ob- 
jections against  the  saying  of  Solon  (Etk.  i.  x.),  that  ^  No  man 
can  be  eaUed  happy  as  long  as  he  lives.'     He  says  the  chief 
good  must  be  h  filso  reXel^j  not  a  perfect  life,  but  in  a 
perfect  life — indicating  by  this  expression  that  the  absolute 
good,  as  it  exists  in  and  for  the  consciousness,  is  independent 


"  Etk,  i.  tiH.  7.    'H  T€Xf(ci 

"  Etk,  X.  vii.  4.    •!<  Tf  n^yfiH 


**  *H  rcAcfa  t^  €b9aifioi4a  a0nf  hf 

Ktiov  •  Mhf  yitp  &rcX^v  iaYi  rfir  T^t 
cWai/iOKd*:     Eik,  X.  vii.  7. 
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of  time  and  duration ;  but  still,  as  we  belong  to  a  world  of 
time  and  space,  that  this  inner  supreme  good  must  have  its 
setting  in  an  adequate  complete  sphere  of  external  circum-^ 
stances.  About  this  word  r<Wi^  there  is  an  ambiguity  of 
which  probably  Aristotle,  himself,  was  half  conscious ;  its 
associations  of  meaning  are  twofold,  the  one  popular,  convey- 
ing the  notion  of  the  ^  complete,'  the  '  perfect,'  the  other 
philosophic,  implying  that  which  is  in  itself  desirable,  that 
in  which  the  mind  finds  satis£Eiction,  the  absolute.  Taking 
a  signification  between  the  two,  we  may  conceive  Aristotle 
to  have  meant,  that  the  chief  good  must  be  an  absolute  mode 
of  the  consciousness,  and  that  this  must  be  attained  in  a 
sphere  of  outward  circumstances  themselves  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  absolute  perfection.  Aristotle's  conception, 
then,  of  the  chief  good  has  two  sides,  the  one  internal,  ideal, 
out  of  all  relation  to  time,  ^Iiich  speaks  of  lu^pii^ess  ^  the 
absolute  good,  ^  that  end, which  is  tbe  sum  of  all  means,  as 
that  which  could  not  possibly  be  improv^  by  any  addition 
(Eih^  I.  viL  8);  the  other  side,  which  is  external  and 
practical,  goes  quite  against  the  Cyrenaic  principle  of 
regarding  the  present  as  all  in  all,  and  also  against  th^  Gynio 
view  which  would  set  the  mind  above  external  circumstances 
(Etlu  I.  V.  6)f  This  part  of  the  theory  considers  happiness 
as  compounded  of  various  more  or  less  essentia}  elements,  and 
shows  how  &r  the  more  essential  parts  (t4  i^vpuk  t^^  cu&ia- 
fMviai)  can  outba}anpe  the  less  essential,  It  requires  per- 
manence of  duration,  but  it  looks  for  this  in  the  stability  of 
the  formed  mental  state,  which  is  always  tending  to  reproduce 
moments  of  absolute  worth. 

The  End-in-itself  renders  b'fe  a  rounded  whole,  like  a  work 
of  art,  or  a  product  of  nature.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  to  give 
definiteness  to  the  aims,  ^  So  that  we  shall  be  now  like  archers 
knowing  what  to  shoot  at '  (^i^  l  ii.  2),     In  the  realisation 
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of  it,  we  are  to  feel  that  there  need  be  no  more  reaching 
onwards  towards  infinity,  for  all  the  desires  and  powers  will 
have  found  their  satisfaction  {Eth.  i.  iL  i ).  Closely  connected 
then  is  this  system  with  the  view  that  what  is  finite  is  good. 
'  Life,'  says  Aristotle,  ^  is  a  good  to  the  good  man,  because 
it  is  finite'  {Eth.  ix.  iz«  7).  At  first  sight  these  sayings 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  cramped  and  limited  theory  of  life,  as 
if  all  were  made  round  and  artistic,  and  no  room  were  left  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  It  must  be  rememb^ed,  how- 
ever, that  that  which  is  here  spoken  of  as  making  life  finite, 
is  itself  the  absolutely  sufficient, — thcU^  above  and  beyond 
the  outside  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive  nothing.  And 
this  absolute  end  is  yet  further  represented  as  the  deepest 
moments  either  of  the  moral  consciouoiess,  or  of  that  philo- 
sophic reason  which  is  an  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  divine 
being.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  *the  finite'  (to 
wpttrfjJvw)  does  not  mean  *  the  restricted,'  as  if  expressing 
that  in  which  limits  have  be^i  put  upon  the  possibilities  of 
good,  but  rather  the  good  itself.  G-ood  and  even  existence 
cannot  be  conceived  except  under  a  law,  and  the  finite  is 
with  Aristotle  an  essentially  positive  idea.  Only  so  much 
negation  enters  into  it  as  is  necessary  to  constitute  definite- 
ness  and  form  in  contradistinction  to  the  chaotic.  Truly  we 
cannot  in  our  conceptions  pass  out  of  the  human  mind ;  that 
which  is  absolute  and  an  end  for  the  mind  cannot  be  a  mere 
limited  and  restricted  conception ;  but  rather  nothing  can  be 
conceived  beyond  it.  Something  might  be  said  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Ethical  7^X09  to  the  idea  of  a  future  Ufe,  but  this 
can  be  better  said  hereafter. 

II.  <  Actuality '  is  perhaps  the  nearest  philosophical  re- 
presentative of  the  ivifTftia  of  Aristotle.  It  is  derived  from  it 
through  the  Latin  of  the  Schoolmen,  ^ actus'  being  their  trans- 
lation of  ivipyeta,  out  of  which  the  longer  and  more  abstract 
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fonn  has  grown.  The  word  *  energy,'  which  comes  more 
directly  from  Mpytuij  has  ceased  to  convey  the  philosophical 
meaning  of  its  original,  being  restricted  to  the  notion  of  force 
and  vigour.  The  emplojrment  of  the  term  ^  energy,'  as  a 
translation  of  ip^pyuoj  has  been  a  material  hindrance  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  Aristotle.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  EthicSy  where  there  is  an  appearance  of 
plausibility,  though  an  utterly  &llacious  one,  in  such  a  trans- 
lation. To  substitute  ^  actuality '  in  the  place  of  ^  energy ' 
would  certainly  have  this  advantage,  that  it  would  point  to 
the  metaphysical  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  all  the 
various  applications  of  Mpytuu  But  *  actuality '  is  a  word 
¥dth  fietr  too  little  flexibility  to  be  adapted  for  expressing  all 
these  various  applications.  No  conception  equally  plastic 
with  Mpyiutj  and  at  all  answering  to  it,  can  be  found  in 
modem  thought.  And  therefore  there  is  no  term  which  will 
uniformly  translate  it.  Our  only  course  can  be,  first  to  en- 
deavour to  understand  its  philosophical  meaning  as  part  of 
Aristotle's  system,  and  secondly  to  notice  its  special  applica- 
tions in  a  book  like  the  Ethics.  Any  rendering  of  its  import 
in  the  various  places  where  it  occurs  must  be  rather  of  the 
nature  of  paraphrase  than  of  translation. 

I&i4pytia  is  not  more  accurately  defined  by  Aristotle,  than 
as  the  correlative  and  opposite  of  BvvafU9.  He  implies,  that 
we  must  rather  feel  its  meaning  than  seek  to  define  it. 
*  Actuality'  maybe  in  various  ways  oppos^  tq  *  potentiality,' 
and  t^e  import  of  the  conception  depends  entirely  on  their 
relation  to  each  other.'*    ^  Now  Mpytta  is  the  existence  of  a 


"  Metaphjft.  Tin.  vi.  a.    "l^rrt  V  ^ 
rtos  tHrrtft  Kfyo/uw  Zwdfui,    A4yofuv 

ftir,  iroi  Ivurr^funw  fccU  r^v  fiii  9f vpovrro, 


IqXor  8*  M  r  6r  KaHf  ticMarra  if  ^aymyf, 
%  fiov\6fi99a  Xlycir,  fcol  ab  Btiirarrhs  Spop 
(ifrwfy  &XA&  ical  rb  hr^oyw  cvpop^w 
— trt  its  rb  ehcoiofiaOp  wpbs  r6  ohco9ofU' 
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thing  not  in  the  sense  of  its  potentially  existing.  The  term 
^  potentially '  we  use,  for  instance,  of  the  statue  in  the  block, 
and  of  the  half  in  the  whole,  (since  it  might  be  subtracted,) 
and  of  a  person  knowing  a  thing,  even  when  he  is  not  think- 
ing of  it,  but  might  do  so ;  whereas  hipyiui  is  the  opposite. 
By  applying  the  various  instances  our  meaning  will  be  plain, 
and  one  must  not  seek  a  definition  in  each  case,  but  ratiier 
grasp  the  conception  of  the  analogy  as  a  whole, — that  it  is 
as  that  which  builds  to  that  which  has  the  capacity  for  build- 
ing ;  as  the  waking  to  the  sleeping ;  as  that  which  sees  to 
that  which  has  sight,  but  whose  eyes  are  closed;  as  the 
definite  form  to  the  shapeless  matter ;  as  the  complete  to  the 
unaccomplished.  In  this  contrast,  let  the  Mpysta  be  set  off 
as  forming  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  let  the  potential 
stand.  Things  are  said  to  be  ivipyei€f  not  always  in  like 
manner,  (except  so  far  as  there  is  an  analogy,  that  as  this 
thing  is  in  this,  or  related  to  this,  so  is  that  in  that,  or  re- 
lated to  that,)  for  sometimes  it  implies  motion  as  opposed  to 
the  capacity  for  motion,  and  sometimes  complete  existence 
opposed  to  undeveloped  matter.' 

The  word  Mpyua  does  not  occur  in  Plato,  though  the 
opposition  of  the  *  virtual '  and  the  *  actual '  may  be  found 
implicitly  contained  in  *•  some  parts  of  his  writings.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  genuine  passage  "  now  extant  of  any  writer  pre- 


irai  rh  hpmv  wphs  rh  /a;6w  /thf,  5<fnir  8^ 

wphs  T^r  ffXiyr,  koI  rh  ifw^tpytur/U^ow 
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d^atpuTfUm^  Bar4p^  9h  rh  9vraT6w. 
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>*  Cf.  Tkeatetus,^,  157 a.  06r€yi^ 
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oDrri,  icT.\. 
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vions  to  Aristotle  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  the  substantive 
form  of  the  adjective  iptfyyijt  which  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's 
Topics^  1.  zii.  I.  But  Aristotle,  by  a  false  etjrmology,  seems 
to  connect  it  inmiediately  with  the  words  '^  iv  Spy^.  To  all 
appearance  the  idea  of  its  opposition  to  Bvva/iis  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Megarians,  who  asserted  that  ^  Nothing  could 
be  said  to  have  a  capacity  for  doing  any  thing,  unless  it  was 
in  the  act  of  doing  that  thing.'  '^  This  assertion  itself  was 
part  of  the  dialectic  of  the  Megarians,  by  which  they  endeav- 
oured to  establish  the  Eleatic  principles,  and  to  prove  by  the 
subtleties  of  the  reason,  against  ^1  evidence  of  the  senses,  that 
the  world  is  absolutely  one,  inmiovable,  and  unchangeable. 
We  cannot  be  exactly  certain  of  the  terms  employed  by  the 
Megariaus  themselves  in  expressing  the  above-quoted  posi- 
tion, for  Aristotle  is  never  very  accurate  about  the  exact  form 
in  which  he  give^  the  ^  opinions  of  earlier  philosophers.  We 
cannot  be  sure  whether  the  Megarians  said  precisely  Srap 
ivtpyQ  fwvop  hivcurdcu.  But  at  all  events  they  said  something 
equivalent,  and  Aristotle  taking  the  suggestion  worked  out 
the  whole  theory  of  th^  coptrast  between  ^afii9  and  Mfy^iui^ 
in  its  almost  universal  applicabi^ty. 

At  first  these  terms  were  connected,  appurei^tly  with  the 
idea  of  motion.  But  since  hvvctfjkis  ha^  the  double  meaning 
of  *  possibility  of  e^stence '  as  ^el^  as  <  capa<4ty  of  action,' 


^»  Of.  Mrtaphy;  vni.  viii.  ri.  Ai^ 
•col  rol^/Mi  Mpytut  K^y^eu  jcerr^  rh 
ifyw  acol  <rvrrclrfi  ir^s  rV  irr§K4' 

'•  Met,  Yin.  iii.  i.  tkrl  V  t*'**  o^ 
^otfir,  oJw  ol  Mryapucol,  &rtm  fv^pyj 
fi^ror  S^Murtfai,  5ray  9k  /i^  ^pyp  o^ 
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**  Cf.  Metofk,  XI.  ii.  3.    Kal  its  Aq- 


4p9py*(^  8*  o9,  zi.  ri.  %  Aih  Inoi 
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decessors in  his  own  fon^nnlae. 
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there  arose  the  double  contrast  of  action  opposed  to  the 
capacity  for  action ;  actual  existence  opposed  to  possible 
existence  or  potentiality.  To  express  accurately  this  latter 
opposition  Aristotle  seems  to  have  introduced  the  term 
hmXixfui,  of  which  the  most  natural  account  is,  that  it  is 
a  compound  of  h  riXei  Ixitv,  ^  being  in  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion,' an  adjective"  forfXc^^y  being  constructed  on  the 
analogy  of  vowexii^.  But  in  fact  this  distinction  between 
ipTtXtx^ta  and  Mpysia  is  ^  not  maintained.  The  former  word 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  while  we  find  everywhere 
throughout  Aristotle  MpyMta,  as  he  says,  irpis  ivrikiytuip 
wvTtOifiivf)  <  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  complete  existence.' 
As  we  saw  above,  it  is  contrasted  with  hwafjus^  sometimes 
as  implying  motion,  sopietimes  as  *  form  opposed  to  matter.' 
In  Physics  ivvafU9  answers  to  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  existence  of  anything  before  that  thing  exists.  It  thus 
corresponds  to  uXi/,  both  to  the  Trpcon;  {}X.i;,  or  matter  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  all  qualities,  ^hich  is  capable  of  becoming 
any  definite  substance,  as,  for  instance,  marble ;  and  also  to 
the  itrxorrj  Gkrf,  or  matter  capable  of  receiving  form,  as 
marble  the  form  of  the  statue.  Marble  then  exists  hwdfu^ 
in  the  simple  elements  before  it  is  marble.  The  statue  ex- 
ists Bwdfjui  in  the  marble  before  it  is  carved  out.  All  objects 
of  thought  exist  either  purely  Bvpdfisi,  or  purely  ivifjyeiqj  or 
both  BwdfAH  and  ivepysi^  This  division  makes  an  entire 
chain  of  all  the  world.  At  the  one  end  is  matter,  the  irpomf 
CKfff  which  has  a  merely  potential  existence,  which  is  necessary 
as  a  condition,  but  which,  having  no  form  and  no  qualities, 
is  totally  incapable  of  being  realised  by  the  mind.     So  it  is 


••  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  x.  ii.     Svvc- 
»  Cf.  Metaph.  Tin.  i.  2.     'Eirl  it\4oy 
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also  with  the  infinitely  email  or  great ;  they  exist  always  as 
possibilities,  but,  as  is  obvioos,  they  never  can  be  actually 
grasped  by  the  perception.  At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is 
God,  €vcla  a&ios  ical  hftpynui  &pw  $um/*f o»9,  who  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  non-existing,**  as  otherwise  than  actual,  who 
is  the  absolute,  and  the  unconditioned.  Between  these  two 
extremes  is  the  whole  row  of  creatures,  which  out  of  potenti- 
ality spring  into  actual  being.  In  this  theory  we  see  the 
affinity  between  iwaiu9  and  matter,  Mpjtta  and  form.  Thus 
Aristotle's  conceptions  are  made  to  run  into  one  another. 
Another  affinity  readily  suggests  itself,  and  that  is  between 
tvipytut  and  rdXof.  The  progress  from  Bvpafuf  to  Mpyeia  is 
motion  or  production  {/cltnfinf  or  yivtaii).  But  this  motion  or 
production,  aiming  at  or  tending  to  an  end,  is  in  itself  imper- 
fect (<irf  X179),  it  is  a  mere  process  not  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
sake  desirable.  And  thus  arises  a  contrast  between  Klvqfns 
and  Mpytta,  for  the  latter,  if  it  implies  motion,  is  a  motion 
desirable  for  its  own  sake,  having  its  end  in  itself.  Viewed 
relatively,  however,  tcbniais  may  sometimes  be  called 
Mpyna.  In  refer^ice  to  the  capacity  of  action  before  ex- 
isting, the  action  calls  out  into  actuality  that  which  was  be- 
fore only  potential.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  process  of 
building  a  house  there  is  an  ivipysia  of  what  was  before  the 
Hvaiuf  oUohofweij.  Viewed  however  in  reference  to  the  house 
itself,  this  is  a  mere  process  to  the  end  aimed  at,  a  jipmnf, 
or  if  it  be  called  hifyftia^  it  must  strictly  speaking  be 
qualified  as  Mpyad  Tit  anX^v.^  In  short,  just  as  the  term 
ri\o9  is  relatively  applied  to  very  subordinate  ends,  so  too 
Mfjytta  is  relatively  applied  to  what  is  from  anoi^er  point  of 


**  It  might  be  said  that  the  being  of 
Qod  cannot  be  fdUy  grasped  or  realised 
by  onr  minds ;  bat,  according  to  the 
Tiews  of  Aristotle,  the  everlasting 


existence  of  God  is  an  Mpytia  for  His 
own  mind.    He  is  above  all,  the  in 
and  for  Himself  existing. 
*»  Metaph.  X.  ix.  11. 
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view  a  mere  ^^ivsais  or  Klpfjai9^  This  we  find  in  Eth.  I.  i.  2, 
tuiff>oph  hi  Ttf  ^alverai  r&v  TtKm'  rk  ^v  yap  elaip  hipyucu^ 
rd  Si  iraf!  ainkf  tpya  rivd. 

Having  traced  some  of  the  leading  featm'es  of  this  distinc- 
tion  between  ivvafus  and  Mpysui,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
observe  how  this  form  of  t})ought  stamped  itself  upon  Ethics. 
We  may  ask,  How  is  the  category  pf  the  actual  brought  to 
bear  upon  moral  questions,  and  how  &r  is  it  reacted  upon  by 
moral  associations  ?  At  the  very  outset  of  Aristotle's  theory  it 
appears.  As  soon  as  the  proposition  has  been  laid  down  that 
the  chief  good  for  man  is  only  attainable  in  his  proper  work, 
and  that  this  proper  work  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  life,  irpaKTuctj 
Tis  (t<o^)  ToS  \lr/ov  Sxomosj  Aristotle  proceeds  to  assume 
{diTtop)  that  this  life  must  be  no  mere  possession  (koS^  Iftv) 
of  certain  powers  and  latent  tendencies,  but  ^  in  actuality,  for 
this  is  the  distinctive  form  of  the  conception.'^  He  then 
transforms  the  qualifying  term  Kar^  ivifyyiuiv  into  a  substan- 
tive idea,  and  makes  it  the  chief  paii)  of  his  definition  of  the 
supreme  good.*^     Thus  the  metaphysical  category  of  MfyyeiOj 

« 

which  comes  first  into  Ethics  merely  as  a  form  of  thought^ 
becomes  henceforth  material.  It  is  identified  with  happi^ 
ness.^     In  short,  it  becomes  an  ethical  idea. 

In  tbis  connection  (like  its  cognate  riXos)  hipyBui  becomes 
at  once  something  mental.  It  takes  a  subjective  character, 
as  existing  now  both  in  and  for  the  mind.  Moreover,  in  an 
exactly  parallel  way  to  the  use  of  r^y,  it  receives  a  double 
{application.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  applied  to  express  moral 
action  and  t|ie  develop^ient  of  the  moral  powers,  on  the  other 


r^v  icew*  4y4pyti«uf  B.triw  Kvpi^tpow 

ykp  offni  Sofcci  X/yc<r6ai.     Eth.  i.  vii .  1 3. 

^  EiV  iirr\y  fpyop  MpAirov  ^x^' 

iv4fty€ta  icotA  \Syow,  K.r,K — ci  J*  o5r» 


ytwereu  icanr'  ipcr^r.     /./.  14,  15* 

«  Eth.  I.  ami.  i.  »Eir€l  «*  iirr\y  ^ 
c&Scu/ioWa  ^x^t  ip4ffyfid  rts  jcot*  &pc- 
r^y,    Gf.  I.  X.  2,  EL  ix.  5,  X.  yi.  2. 
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hand  to  happiness  and  the  fruition  of  life.  It  is  in  its  latter 
meaning  that  hipyiia  is  most  purely  suf)jective«  Taken  as  a 
formula  to  express  Aristotle's  theory  of  virtue,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  applied  in  its  more  objective  and  simpler  sense^ 
though  even  here  it  is  mixed  up  with  psychological  assdcia- 
tions.  We  shall  see  h<^,  under  newly-invented  irletaphysicaal 
forms,  Aristotle  accounts  for  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

Aristotle  divides  Swd/ms  into  physical  and  mentaL^  Of 
these  mental  BvpdfLsi^it  is  characteristic  that  they  are  equally 
capacities  of  producing  contraries^  while  the  physical  are 
restricted  to  one  side  of  two^  contraries.  The  capacity  of  heat, 
for  instance,  is  capable  of  producing  heat  alone  ;  whereas  the 
BvvofjLif  tdrpuei^j  as  being  a  mental  capacity,  and  collected 
with  the  discursive  reason,  can  pr(Mluce  indifferently  either 
health  or  sidcness.  F'rom  this  Aristotle  deduct  the  first  step 
of  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  not 
bound  by  any  physical  necessity.  For  he  argues  that,  given 
the  requisite  active  and  passive  conditions,  there  is  a  necessity 
for  a  physical  Bvva/ic9  to  act  or  suffer  in  a  particular  way ; 
but  since  the  mental  Bvuofus  is  equally  a  capacity  of  contraries', 
if  there  were  any  necessity  for  its  development,  it  mu^  b& 
necessitated  to  produce  contraries  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
impossible.  Therefore  there  must  be  some  other  influende 
which  controls  the  mental  hvvafui^j  and  determines  into  which 
side  of  the  two  contraries  it  shall  be  developed,  and  this  is 
either  desire  or  reasonable  purpose.^  Connected  with  this 
point  is  another  of  still  greater  importance  for  the  ethical 
theory.     Not  only  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  a  moral  huyufuf 


••  MetapK  viu.  li.  l.  *Eirel  V  alfi^w 
if  rots  ie^^x^^  ipvwdftxovfftw  itpx^  ^^''' 
oSnaif  al  V  iw  rots  ifv^^ou  Koi   tp 


rai  iXoyoi^  al  Zk  fterit  AAyay, 

••  'At^dymi  ipa  Ircp^r  ri  drm  rh 
n6pwif,  A^yw  Zk  Tovro  ip€^tw  j^  wpoat' 
pwiK    Metaphyi,  Tin.  v.  j. 
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ig  the  individual  above  the  control  of  mere  external  or  physical 
circumatances,  but  also  the  very  acquirement  of  these  hwdfkU9 
depends  on  the  individuaL  For  the  moral  ci^;)acities  are  not 
inherent,  but  acquired. 

In  considering  how  this  can  be,  we  may  follow  the  logical 
order  of  the  question  according  to  Aristotle,  and  ask  which 
exists  first,  the  Svvofut  or  the  hipyua?  The  answer  is,  that 
as  a  conception,  in  point  of  thought  (Xo7f»%  the  Mpysui  must 
neoessarily  be  prior ;  in  short,  we  know  nothing  of  the  Svvofu^^ 
except  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Mpytuu  In  point  of  time 
(j(piv^)  the  case  is  different ;  each  individual  creature  exists 
first  SwdfUiy  afterwards  ivtp^iitf.  This  assertion,  however, 
must  be  confined  to  each  individual ;  for,  as  a  necessity  of 
thought,  we  are  led  to  refer  to  the  potential  existence  of  each 
thing  to  the  aciual  existence  of  something  before  (a  flower, 
for  instance,  owes  its  potential  existence  in  the  seed,  to  the 
actual  existence  of  another  flower  before  it);  and  so  the  world 
is  eternal,  for  an  Mfyfua  must  be  supposed  as  everlastingly 
pre-existing.  But  even  in  the  individual  there  are  some 
things  in  which  the  hipytia  seenis  prior  to  the  Suiwfus ;  there 
are  things  which  the  individual  seems  to  have  no  '  power  of 
doing '  until  he  does  them ;  he  acquires  the  power,  in  fisu^t,  by 
doing  them.'^  This  phenomenon  gives  rise  to  a  classification 
of  8w(ifAH9  into  the  physical,  the  passive,  and  the  inherent  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  mental  or  acquired  on  the  other.^ 
The  merely  physical  capacities  of  our  nature  exist  indep^d- 


•'  Metapky$,  vra.  viu.  6.  Aik  itai 
StfKf 7  Miwror  cTmu  obcMfiOw  thai  /lii 
oiKoiofiiiiratrra  fiiiOdw,  4  «ti0af>t<rr^r  /in- 
$hw  fct0ap{<rarra*  i  yiip  fM¥9a»^p  kiBo- 
pi{€Uf    KiBapiimw    iu»9i»u    iti0ap/(cir, 

"  Metaphyi,  viii.  v.  I.    'XwwrfiF  Ji 


pSp^  oUp  rAr  aUr$i<ru»¥  •  rw  t\  Mci, 
oXqv  r^f  toD  o^Xciy  r»9  S4  /lo^ci, 
oXoif  T^f  r&v  rcxM»r,  t^  i»k»  iuf^iytni 
wpdwtpy^trarras  tx^iw  Zwcu.  I^i  Ktd 
X^y  T^f  5i  fiii  roiuOrns  ko)  tAs  ^irl 
rov  wd&X^ti^  9bic  Myitii. 
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dent  of  any  act  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual.'*  And 
80,  also,  is  it  with  the  senses.*^  But  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  moral  virtue,  which  does  not  exist  in  us  as  a 
ci^[>acity  {Supofiis) ;  in  other  words,  not  as  a  gift  of  nature 
{i^vcH^  previous  to  moral  action.^  We  acquire  the  capacity 
for  virtue  by  doing  virtuous  things.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  a  sort  of  paradox  is  here  involvedi  ^  How  dan  it  be  said 
that  we  become  just  by  doing  just  things  ?  If  we  do  just 
things,  we  are  just  already.'  The  answer  of  Aristotle  to  this 
difficulty  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  Virtue  follows  the  analogy  of  the  arts,  in  which  the 
first  essays  of  the  learner  may  by  chance,  or  by  the  guidance 
of  his  master  (avo  rtJ^y  fcal  aXKov  iwoOifUpov),  attain  a  sort 
of  success  and  an  artistic  appearance,  but  the  learner  is  no 
artist  as  yet. 

2.  These  ^  just  acts,'  by  nl^icli  we  acquire  justice,  are,  on 
nearer  inspection,  not  really  just;  they  want  the  moral  quali- 
fication of  that  settled  internal  character  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  agent,  without  which  no  external  act  is  virtuous 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  tendencies 
towards  the  acquirement  of  this  character,  as  the  first  essays 
of  the  artist  are  towards  the  acquirement  of  an  art..  But 
they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  moral  acts  which 
flow  from  the  character  when  developed  and  fixed. 

3.  The  whole  question  depends  on  Aristotle's  theory  of  the 


■»  JE!^.  I.  xiii.  1 1.  Tiir  rotaOniP  y^ 
Hrofup  r^s  ift^rtr  (tow  rp4^€ff9ai  ffttl 
aiK|c4r9ai)  iw  fhrturi  rots  rp€^fi4ifot$  6c(i) 
Tif  hif  lud  iw  roU  ifi$pvois — SoicfT  iw 
rois  ftrroit  4r€py€7r  fidJaffra  rh  lUpiov 

■*  JSA.  n.  i.  4.  tikt  SvM^cis  Ttt6rvr 
wpirtpop  Koiu(6fit$a,  fhrrtpoy  5^  r&f 
i¥§piytitis  iaro^liofkty.    This  doctiintf  is 


opposed  to  some  of  the  modem  dis- 
ooveries  of  psychology,  as,  for  instance, 
Berkeley's  *  Theory  of  Vision.'  It  is 
corrected,  however,  in  some  degree  by 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  leoit^  tdtrOi^ois. 

^  Ibid,    Iks  S*  iipvriis  Xofifidyofuv 
4v€py^irarr€S  irp6rtpop^  £<nrfp  kcH  M 
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f(i9j  as  related  to  iipcLius  and  hifjyua.  There  can  be  no 
Buch  thing,  properly  speaking,  as  a  ivrofu?  rrjf  aprnit.  As 
we  have  beftire  seen,  a  SvyajfUf,  except  it  be  merely  physical, 
admits  of  contraries.  And  therefore  in  the  case  of  moral 
action  there  can  only  be  an  indefinite  capacity  of  acting 
either  this  way  or  that^  either  well  or  ill,  whiii^h  is ,  therefore 
equally  a  hvyafu$  of  virtue  and  of  vice*  The  ipipjBta  in  this 
casd  is  determined  by  no  intrinsic  law  bf  the  hvifofusy — 
(avay/crj  irtpov  Ti  Ann  to  Kvptovj  Met.  viii.  v.  3 ),  but  by  the 
desire  or  the  reason  of  the  agent;  The  Mfypui,  however,  is 
no  longer  indefinite ;  it  has,  at  all  events,  some  sort  of 
definiteness  for  good  or  bad.  And  by  the  principle  of  habit 
{S0os)j  which  Aristotle  seems  td  assume  as  an  acknowledged 
law  of  human  nature,  the  hdp^na  reacts  upon  the  hvpafus^ 
reproducing  itself.  Thus  the  Svvofuf  loses  its  indefiniteness, 
and  passes  into  a  definite  tendency  ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
Svvofjus,  and  becomes  an  If a^,  that  is  to  say,  a  fcirmed  and 
fixed  character,  capable  only  of  producing  a  certain  class  of 
hipyttiu.  Briefly  then,  by  the  help  of  a  fe#  metaphysical 
terms,  does  Aristotle  sum  up  his  theoty  of  the  moral 
character;  Koi  ipl  Srj  \6y^  iic  r&v  ofioit»v  ipipju&v  cu  ffas 
jivoirra^  And  it  is  quite  consistent  with  his  entire  view  of 
theto  metaphysical  categories,  that  he  defines  virtue  to  be 
not  on  the  one  hand  a  hwc^uiy  else  it  would  be  merely 
physical,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a  irddotj  (which  is  here 
equivalent  to  MpyeiOj)  else  it  would  be  an  isolated  emotion, 
— but  a  sort  of  If  «9.  The  If  ts,  or  moral  state,  is  on  the 
fartlier  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Mpysuiu  It  is  the  sum 
and  r^ult  of  theih.  If  s^is  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  deve- 
loped iwafUfj  as  a  capacity  acquired  indeed  and  definite, 
but  still  only  a  Capacity,  it  may  naturally  be  contrasted 
with  ipifjyita.  Thus  in  the  above^uoted  passage,  Eth.  I. 
vii.  13,  hnr&s  ravTrj?  \8yofiiinf9  means  itaff  S(ip  and  tear* 
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Mpy2uiVj  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  vii.  xii.  2,  viii.  v.  i. 
From  this  point  of  view  Aristotle  says,  that  '  it  is  possible 
for  a  Iftj  to  exist,  without  producing  any  good.  But  with 
regard  to  an  Mpyeia  this  is  not  possible.'  i.  viii.  9.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  If  ty  is  a  fixed  tendency  to  a  certain 
class  of  actions,  and,  if  external  circumstances  do  not  forbid, 
will  certainly  produce  these.  The  hipysia  not  only  results 
in  a  If tf,  but  also  follows  from  it,  and  the  test  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ifty  is  pleasure  felt  in  acts  resulting  from  it. 
(11.  iii.  I.)  When  Aristotle  says,  that  there  is  nothing  human 
so  abiding  as  the  ivepyeuii  fcai^  aprn^v — 8^  to  fj^dXia-ra  icaX 
aw^iKTrara  Kara^v  iv  avrat?  rois  fiaKapiov9,  he  implies,  of 
comrse,  that  these  ivipynai  are  bound  together  by  the  chain 
of  a  Ift^,  of  which  in  his  own  phraseology  they  are  the 
efficient,  the  formal,  and  the  final  cause.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  phrase  ip^pyeuii  Trj9  aprnj?  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
ethical  treatise,  (iii.  v.  i,  x.  iii.  i.)  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  virtue  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
Svvafiis.  Therefore  Aristotle  seems  to  regard  moral  acts  not 
80  much  as  the  development  of  a  latent  excellence,  but  rather 
as  the  development  or  action  of  our  nature  in  accordance 
with  a  law  {hipysuii  Kar*  dpsTiju),  Virtue  then  comes  in  as 
a  regulative,  rather  than  as  a  primary  idea  ;  it  is  introduced 
as  subordinate,  though  essential,  to  happiness. 

When  we  meet  phrases  like  this  just  mentioned,  we 
translate  them,  most  probably,  into  our  own  formulse,  into 
words  belonging  to  our  own  moral  and  psychological  systems. 
We  speak  of  *  moral  acts,'  or  *  virtuous  activities,'  or 
'  moral  energies.'  Thus  we  conceive  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
as  amounting  to  this,  that  *  good  acts  produce  good  habits,' 
Practically,  no  doubt,  his  theory  does  come  to  this; 
and  if  our  object  in  studying  his  theory  be  ov  yv&ai9  dXX^ 
7r/oaft9,  no  better  or  more  useful  principle  could  be  deduced 
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from  it.  But  in  so  interpreting  him,  we  really  strip 
Aristotle  of  all  his  philosophy.  When  he  spoke  of  ivspysia 
tear*  opeT'qPf  a  wide  range  of  metaphysical  associations  ac- 
companied the  expression.  He  was  bringing  the  mind  and 
moral  powers  of  man  into  the  entire  chain  of  nature,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  matter,  and  at  the  other  end  G-od.  He 
had  in  his  thoughts,  that  a  moral  hipyiia  was  to  the  unde- 
veloped capacities  as  a  flower  to  the  seed,  as  a  statue  to  the 
block,  as  the  waking  to  the  sleeping,  as  the  finite  to  the  un- 
defined. And  he  yet  farther  implied  that  this  Mpysux,  was 
no  mere  process  or  transition  to  something  else,  but  con- 
tained its  end  in  itself,  and  was  desirable  for  its  own  sake. 
The  distinctness  of  modem  language,  and  the  separation 
between  the  various  spheres  of  modem  thought,  prevent 
us  from  reproducing  in  any  one  term  all  the  various  asso- 
ciations that  attach  to  this  formula  of  ancient  philosophy. 
As  said  before,  we  must  rather  feel,  than  endeavour  to 
express  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  alluded  to  those  conceptions  which 
ivipyeui^  as  a  universal  cat^ory,  imported  into  Ethics.  We 
have  now  to  advert  to  those  which  necessarily  accrue  to  it  by 
reason  of  its  introduction  into  this  science.  It  is  clear  that 
a  psychical  Ivipysia  must  be  different  from  the  same  cate- 
gory exhibited  in  any  external  object.  Life,  the  mind,  the 
moral  faculties,  must  have  their  *  existence  in  actuality* 
distinguished  from  their  mere  '  potentiality '  by  some  special 
difference,  not  common  to  other  existences.  What  is  it  that 
distinguishes  vitality  from  the  conditions  of  life,  waking 
from  sleeping,  thought  from  the  dormant  faculties,  moral 
action  from  the  unevoked  moral  capacities  ?  In  all  these 
contrasts  there  is  no  conception  that  approaches  nearer 
towards  simiming  up  the  distinction  than  that  of  *  conscious- 
ness.* 
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Viewed  from  without,  or  objectively,  evifxyeia  mast  mean 
an  existence  fully  developed  in  itself,  or  an  activity  desirable 
for  its  own  sake,  so  that  the  mind  could  contemplate  it  with- 
out seeing  in  it  a  means  or  a  condition  to  anything  beyond. 
But  when  taken  subjectively,  as  being  an  ivipyeia  of  the 
mind  itself,  as  existing  not  only  for  the  mind  but  also  m 
the  mind,  it  acquires  a  new  aspect  and  character.  Hence- 
forth it  is  not  only  the  rounded  whole,  the  self-ending 
activity,  the  blooming  of  something  perfect,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  the  mind  could  repose  ;  but  it  is  the  mind 
itself  called  out  into  actuality.  It  springs  out  of  the  mind 
and  ends  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  only  life,  but  the  sense  of 
life ;  not  only  waking,  but  the  feeling  of  the  powers ;  not 
only  perception  or  thought,  but  a  consciousness  of  one's  own 
faculties  as  well  as  of  the  external  object. 

This  conscious  vitality  of  the  life  and  the  mind  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  permanent  condition,  but  one  that  arises  in 
us.**  Oflbenest  it  is  like  a  thrill  of  joy,  a  momentary  intui- 
tion. Were  it  abiding,  if  our  mind  were  capable  of  a 
perpetual  ipipysiay  we  should  be  as  God,  who  is  ivipysia  avw 
SvpdfjLSoos.  But  that  which  we  attain  to  for  a  brief  period 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  divine,  and  of  the  life  of  God.*^ 
'  The  life  of  God  is  of  a  kind  with  those  highest  moods  which 
with  us  last  a  brief  space,  it  being  impossible  that  they 
should  be  permanent,  whereas  with  Him  they  are  permanent, 
since  His  ever-present  consciousness  is  pleasure  itself.  And 
it   is  because  -they  are  vivid  states  of  consciousness  that 


»•  Eth.  IX.  ix.  5.  ylyercu  Ktd  o&x 
Mipx^t  &<nr€p  Krrjfxd  rt. 

•'  Metaph,  xi.  vii.  6.  Atayofyii  8* 
iar\y  ota  ri  iplarri  /uKphif  xp^vov  iifuy  • 
O0TW  7^^  &cl  iK€it'6  iariv  {fi/uv  fi^y  yitp 


ro&Tov  Ktd  tik  rovro  iyfyfyyopiris  eH- 
fiviifuu  81^  ravra. 
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waking  and  perception  and  thought  are  the  sweetest  of  all 
things,  and  in  a  secondary  degree  hope  and  memory.' 

This  passage  seems  of  itself  an  almost  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  would  argue  that  Aristotle  did  not  mean  to  imply 
consciousness  in  his  definition  of  happiness.  If  our  happi- 
ness, which  is  defined  as  ipdpyeia  ^^x^f^  gives  us  a  conception 
of  the  blessedness  of  God,'  which  is  elsewhere  defined  as  the 
'  thinking  upon  thought,'  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  the  deepest  and  most  vivid  consciousness  in  us  that 
constitutes  our  happiness.  The  more  this  idea  is  followed 
out,  the  more  completely  will  it  be  found  applicable  to  the 
theory  of  Aristotle ;  the  more  will  it  justify  his  philosophy 
and  be  justified  by  it.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  confess, 
that  in  using  the  term  *  consciousness '  to  express  the  chief 
import  of  ipifxysiaj  as  applied  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
theory  of  happiness,  we  are  using  a  distinct  modem  term, 
whereas  the  ancient  one  was  indistinct;  we  are  making 
explicit  what  was  only  implicit  in  Aristotle ;  we  are  rather 
applying  to  him  a  deduction  from  his  principles  than  exactly 
representing  them  in  their  purest  form.  Aristotle  never  says 
^  consciousness,'  though  we  see  he  meant  it.  But  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  philosophy  was  the  want  of  subjective 
formulas,  and  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  together.  About  ivipyeui  itself  Aristotle  is  not  con- 
sistent ;  sometimes  he  treats  it  purely  as  objective,  separating 
the  consciousness  from  it ;  as,  for  instance,  Eth.  ix.  ix.  9, 
ioTi  TA  TO  ala-Oavo/jLSvov  Sti  ivepyovfiev,  *  Theje  is  somewhat 
in  us  that  takes  cognisance  of  the  exercise  of  our  powers.' 
Again  X.  iv.  8,  rsXsuit  Trjv  hipysiav  17  17801^  m  iwif^ivofisvov  ta 
T«Xoy.  '  Pleasiure  is  a  sort  of  superadded  perfection,  making 
perfect  the  exercise  of  our  powers.'  But  this  is  at 
variance  with  his  usual  custom;  for  Happiness  is  imi- 
versally  defined  by  him  as  hipyeui^  and  Eudemus,  following 
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this  out,  defined  Pleasure,  as  ivipyBia  apefiiroStcros.  And 
if  we  wish  to  see  the  term  applied  in  an  undeniably  subjective 
way,  we  may  look  to  Eth.  ix.  vii.  6.  *  HBsia  8'  l<rrl  tov  fuv 
7raf>6vT09  f}  ivipysia,  roO  Si  fidWomos  ^  ikiris^  rod  Si  ysyevrf^ 
fiifov  1^  fiPiiMi  where  we  can  hardly  help  translating,  ^  the 
actual  consciousness  of  the  present,'  as  contrasted  with  *  the 
hope  of  the  future,'  and  '  the  memory  of  the  past.'  In  a 
similar  context,  De  Memoridj  i.  4,  we  find  Tov  fiiv  irap6vTos 

In  saying  that  the  idea  of  *  consciousness '  is  implied  in, 
and  might  almost  always  be  taken  to  represent,  Aristotle's 
Ethical  application  of  h/epyeia,  we  need  not  overshoot  the 
mark,  and  speak  as  if  Aristotle  made  the  Summum  Bonum 
ih  consist  in  self-consciousness,  or  self-reflection ;  that  would 
be  giving  far  too  much  weight  to  the  subjective  side  of  the 
conception  ivipysia^  Aristotle's  theory  rather  comes  to  this, 
that  the  chief  good  for  man  is  to  be  foimd  in  life  itself.  Life, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  is  no  means  to  anything  ulterior ; 
in  the  words  of  Goethe,  *  Life  itself  is  the  end  of  life.'  The 
very  use  of  the  term  ivdpysia,  as  part  of  the  definition  of 
happiness,  shows,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  he  regards  the 
chief  good  as  nothing  external  to  man,  but  as  existing  in 
man  and  for  man, — existing  in  the  evocation,  the  vividness, 
and  the  fruition  of  man's  own  powers.*®  Let  that  be  called 
out  into  *  actuality '  which  is  potential  or  latent  in  man,  and 
happiness  is  the  result.  Avoiding  then  any  overstrained 
application  of  the  term  *  consciousness,'  and  aiming  rather  at 
paraphrase  than  translation,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  one  or 
two  places  in  which  the  term  ivipyaia  occurs.  Eth.  i.  x  2. 
^Apd  yi  KOI  hirip  eifBalfKoy  76t8  iireiBar  airoOdrp ;  *H  rovro  ys 


••  Eth.  I.  viii.  3.     *Op6&s  8^  #col  8t»  l  T4\os,oSr»5yapT&yirepli^vxhy^y^»y 
irpd^tis  Tivis  \4yoinai  ical  irtpyuai  rh      yiytrai  kqX  ob  r&y  iKT6s. 
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vavrtK&f  aroiroPy  aXKj»9  ti  teal  rotf  \iyov<nv  ^fiip  lidpystav 
Tiva  rifv  tvBa^fAoviav ;  ^  Is  a  man  then  happy,  after  he  is  dead? 
Or  is  not  this  altogether  absurd,  especially  for  us  who  call 
happiness  a  conscious  state  ? '  i.  x.  9.  Kvpicu  S*  glalv  cU  Kar* 
aprrriv  ivipyatcu  rtjf  svSai/jkoviof.  *  Happiness  depends  (not  on 
fortune,  but)  on  harmonious  moods  of  mind.'  i.  x.  I5-  T/  oiv 
KtoKvH  \i^$iv  ivBatfiova  top  kot*  apsrifp  Tsktiap  ivepyovvray 
/IC.T.X.  *  What  hinders  us  calling  him  happy  whose  mind  is 
moving  in  perfect  harmony  ? '  vii.  xiv.  8.  Ato  0  SiOf  atl 
fiiav  Koi  aTrXrjp  ')(aipii  1JS0V171/*  ov  yop  fi6vop  Kurio^9  iariv 
hipyiiaj  aXXA  koI  cucivrjclaf.  'God  is  in  the  fruition  of 
one  pure  pleasure  everlastingly.  For  deep  consciousness 
is  possible,  not  only  of  motion,  but  also  of  repose.'  ix.  ix.  5. 
lAovwrrri  fiiv  oip  ^aXeTTOf  6  /3io9  *  ov  yap  paSiov  icaff  avrop 
ipBpyelp  aws'x&f,  fieff*  irspoDP  hi  koX  irpiof  SlKKjovs  p^p,  *  Now 
to  the  solitary  individual  life  is  grievous ;  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  a  glow  of  mind  by  one's  self,  but  in  company 
with  some  one  else,  and  in  relation  to  others,  this  is  easier.' 

The  formula  we  are  discussing  is  applied  by  Aristotle  to 
express  the  nature  both  of  Pleasure  and  of  Happiness.  By 
examining  separately  these  two  applications  of  the  term, 
we  shall  not  only  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  import 
of  ipspysta  itself,  but  also  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
for  seeing  what  were  Aristotle's  real  views  about  Happiness. 
I.  The  great  point  that  Aristotle  insists  upon  with  regard  to 
Pleasure  is,  that  it  is  not  kIpt^cls  or  yip£a^9i  but  hipyeia 
{Eth.  X.  iii.  4-5,  X.  iv.  2).  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
tinction ?  In  Aristotle's  Rhetoric^^  which  contains  his 
earlier  and  less  scientific  view,  we  find  pleasure  defined  in 
exactly  the  terms  here  repudiated,  namely,  as  *  a  certain 


■•  BheU  I.  xi.  I.     'Tiroiccfcrftw ^  tj/ttv 


robvayrlop. 
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motion  of  the  vital  powers,  and  a  settling  down  perceptibly 
and  suddenly  into  one's  proper  nature,  while  pain  is  the  con- 
trary.' This  definition  corresponds  with  that  given  in  Plato's 
TimcBiia^^  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  due  to  the 
Cyrenaics ;  for  these  are  said  to  be  referred  to  by  Socrates  in 
the  Philebua  of  Plato  (p.  53  C,)  under  the  name  of  *a  refined 
set  of  men  {/cofiy^l  tivss),  who  maintain  that  pleasure  is 
always  a  state  of  becoming  {^iv8(Tut\  and  never  a  state  of 
being  {oiHriay  (see  above,  p.  175).  Now  in  all  essential 
parts  of  their  views  on  pleasure  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  quite 
agreed.  Both  would  have  said,*^  pleasure  is  not  the  chief 
good ;  both  would  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  bodily 
pleasures,  which  are  preceded  by  desire  and  a  sense  of  pain — 
and  the  mental  pleasures,  which  are  free  from  this ;  both 
would  have  asserted  the  pleasure  of  the  philosopher  to  be 
higher  than  all  other  pleasures.  The  difference  between  them 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  formulsB.  Plato  has  no  consistent 
formula  to  express  pleasure,  he  calls  it  ^  a  return  to  one's 
natural  state,'  'a  becoming,'  'a  filling  up,'  ^a  transition.' 
But  all  these  terms  are  only  applicable  to  the  bodily 
pleasures,  preceded  by  a  sense  of  want.  Plato  acknowledges 
that  there  are  pleasures  above  these,  but  he  seems  to  have 
no  word  to  express  them.  Therefore  he  may  be  said  to  leave 
the  stigma  upon  pleasure  in  general,  that  it  is  a  mere  state 
of  transition.  Aristotle  here  steps  in  with  his  formula  of 
iydfyyita,  and  says,  pleasure  is  not  a  transition,  but  a  fruition. 
It  is  not  imperfect,  but  an  End-in-itself.  It  does  not  arise 
from  our  coming  to  our  natural  state,  but  from  our  employ- 
ing it.**  


*•  Cf.Plato,  7!i«K««,p.64D.  Thfi^y 
irapk  ^^ip  Koi  fiiaiov  ytyy6fi€rov  h0p6oy 

kwihv  irdXip  ijBp6ov  rfi^, 

«  Of.  Plato.  PkOebus,  p.  22  E,  Eth. 


X.  in.  13. 

^  So  Eudemus,  Eth.  m.  xii.  8. 
Ob  ytyofi4rwy  ffyfi^yovciVt  &XX&  x^<*>  * 
fi4p9ty% 
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Kant^'  defines  pleasure  to  be  '  the  sense  of  that  which 
promotes  life,  pain  of  that  which  hinders  it.  CJonsequently/ 
he  argues,  *  every  pleasure  must  be  preceded  by  pain ;  pain  is 
always  the  first.  For  what  else  would  ensue  upon  a  continued 
advancement  of  vital  power,  but  a  speedy  death  for  joy? 
Moreover,  no  pleasure  can  follow  immediately  upon  another ; 
but,  between  the  one  and  the  other,  some  pain  must  have 
place.  It  is  the  slight  depressions  of  vitality,  with  inter- 
vening expansions  of  it,  which  together  make  up  a  healthy 
condition,  which  we  erroneously  take  for  a  continuously-felt 
state  of  well-being ;  whereas,  this  condition  consists  only  of 
pleasurable  feelings,  following  each  other  by  reciprocation, 
that  is,  with  continually  intervening  pain.  Pain  is  the 
stimulus  of  activity,  and  in  activity  we  first  become  conscious 
of  life ;  without  it  an  inanimate  state  would  ensue.'  In  these 
words  the  German  philosopher  seems  almost  exactly  to  have 
coincided  with  Plato.  The  *  sense  of  that  which  promotes 
life '  answers  to  avairkrjpwai^,  and  Plato  appears  to  have  held, 
with  Kant,  the  reciprocal  action  of  pleasure  and  pain  (cf. 
Phcedoj  p.  60).  Kant's  formulae,  like  Plato's,  are  only  applic- 
able to  the  bodily  sensations,  and  do  not  express  pleasures  of 
the  mind. 

Aristotle  in  defining  Pleasure  as  h  nXiiot  ttjp  ivipysutVy 
makes  it,  not  *  the  sense  of  what  promotes  life,'  but  rather 
the  sense  of  life  itself ;  the  sense  of  the  vividness  of  the  vital 
powers ;  the  sense  that  any  faculty  whatsoever  has  met  its 
proper  object.  This  definition  then  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  highest  functions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  bodily 
organs.  Even  in  the  case  of  pleasinre  felt  upon  the  supplying 
of  a  want,  the  Aristotelian*^  doctrine   with  regard  to  that 


*»  Kant*8    Anthropology,    p.    169.    I    edition  of  Plato's  Philtbus.    London, 
The  above  translation   is  given   by    [     1855.  ^ 

Dr.  Badham  in  an  Appendix  to  his    '        **  Cf.  Eth.  x.  iii.  6.     Ov9'  l^ariw  ipa 
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pleasure  .was,  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  supply,  but 
contemporaneous ;  that  it  resulted  from  the  play  and  action 
of  vital  powers  not  in  a  state  of  depression,  while  the  de- 
pressed organs  were  receiving  sustenance.  To  account  for 
the  fact  that  Pleasure  cannot  be  long  maintained,  Aristotle 
would  not  have  said,  like  Kant,  that  we  are  imable  to  bear 
a  continuous  expansion  of  the  vital  powers ;  but  rather,  that 
we  are  unable  to  maintain  the  vivid  action  of  the  faculties.  ** 
Pleasiure  then,  according  to  Aristotle,  proceeds  rather  from 
within  than  from  without ;  it  is  the  sense  of  existence;  and 
it  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  life,  that  we 
cannot  tell  whether  life  is  desired  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  or 
pleasure  for  the  sake  of  life.** 

2.  If  Happiness  be  defined  as  iuipyeia  yfrvxv^i  ^^d  Pleasure 
as  h  raXsiot  rifv  ivipysiap^  what  is  the  relation  between  them  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  Aristotle  to  bring  the  different  parts 
of  his  (probably  unfinished)  work  thus  into  collision.  Probably 
he  worked  out  the  treatise  on  Pleasure  in  Book  X.  without 
much  regard  to  the  theory  of  Happiness,  but  merely  availing 
himself  of  the  formulae  which  seemed  most  applicable.  It  is 
only  in  Book  VII.  (xni.  2) — which  we  have  seen  reason  to 
consider  a  later  work,  and  the  compilation  of  Eudemus, — that 
Pleasure  and  Happiness  are  brought  together  on  the  groimds 
that  they  both  consist  in  '  the  free  play  of  conscious  life ' 
{ipdpysui  avsfjLTToSuTToi).  This  is  a  carrying  out  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine  beyond  what  we  find  in  Books  I.  and  X.      Aristotle 


/ 


fihy  iLyairXripiiirfus  IJdoir'  6.v  rtf.  Til. 
ziv.  7.  A4ytc  9^  Kork  trvfifitfiriKhs  ifi4a 
T^  larpeioma  *  5r(  ydip  (rvfifial¥€i  la- 
rpwfffOai  rov  6irofi4yoyTos  6yiovs  irpdr' 
rovr6i  ti,  5t4  rovro  ^h  9ok€i  elpM^  i,e, 
that  it  is  the  play,  in  some  sort,  of 
the  undepressed  vital  functions,  while 
those  that  were  depressed  are  being 


recruited. 

**  Eth.  X.  iv.  9.  ndyra  yhp  t4  ir- 
Bp^tut  hZwcerti  auy^x^'  iytpytiw. 

**  Eth.  X.  iv.  II.  2wef«0x<><w  M^v 
yhp  ravra  <l>aly§Tcu  koX  xotpurijihv  oh 
Zix^ffBai'  $.vw  Tc  yhf  iytpytias  oh 
ylytrat  rjBoyiif  Traadv  t€  iyipynay  t«- 
Acioi  ^  ijfiovit. 
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had  prepared  the  way  in  these  for  the  identification  of  Happi- 
ness with  the  highest  kind  of  Pleasure,  but  had  not  hiniself 
arrived  at  it.     However,  we  can  find  no  other  distinction  in 
his   theory  between  Pleasure  and  Happiness,  than  that  the 
latter  is   something  ideal   and   essentially  moral   (riXo?  seal 
riXiiop  TTcunji  irdtn-ws),  and   extended   over  an  entire  life 
{Xafioixra  fifJK09  /3iov  TcXf/ot;),    and   implying   the  highest 
human  excellence,  the  exercise  of  the  highest  £&culties  (V^t^^ 
h^fjyeia  xarh  rifv  KpaTloTfjv  aperrfv).  We  have  before  alluded 
to  the  ideal  character  of  Happiness  as  a  whole.   This  is  shown 
especially  by  the  fact,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  Aristotle 
says  that  Happiness  {hipyeia  '^lrv)(fjs)  must  occupy  a  whole 
life,  on  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  brevity  of  duration  as 
necessarily  attaching  to  every  human  ivipyna.     A  8vva/n9^ 
he  argues,  is  not  only  a  Svvafiis  of  being,  but  also  a  Svvafjuf 
of  not-being.     This  contradiction  always  infects  our  ivipyiuu, 
and,  like  a  law  of  gravitation,  this  negative  side  is  always 
tending  to  bring  them  to  a  stop.   The  heavenly  bodies,  being 
divine  and  eternal,  move  perpetually  and  unweariedly,*^  for 
in  them  this  law  of  contradiction  does  not  exist.     But  to 
mortal  creatures  it  is  impossible  to  long  maintain  an  kuiprftuiy 
— that  vividness  of  the  faculties,  on  which  joy  and  pleasure 
depend.     Happiness  then,  as  a  permanent  condition,  is  some- 
thing ideal ;  Aristotle  figures  it  as  the  whole  of  life  summed 
up  into  a  vivid  moment  of  consciousness ;  or  again,  as  the 
aggregate  of  such  moments  with  the  intervals  omitted ;  or 
again,  that  these  moments  are  its  essential  part  (to  Kvpiov 
fjJpo9  rrJ9  eifBaifiov(a9\  constituting  the  most  blessed  state 
of  the  internal  life  (5»^  fuucapuordrri)^  while  the  framework 


**  MetapK  vni.  viii.  i8.  Ath  iti 
4y9pyu  ^\ios  fcai  Atrrpa  K(d  UXos  6 
chp€Uf6sf  KciX  oh  <lH)^phr  fi'fi  irorc  ffrg^  % 
pe^WTCu  ol  7r€p\  ^vttis,     Oiitk  icd- 


fiv^i  rovTo  Hp&vra'  ob  ykp  W€pi  r^y 
rots  ^BofnoiSf  ii  Klmfitris. 
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for  these  will  be  the  l3lo9  atpeTwraros^  or  most  favourable 
external  career  {Eth.  ix.  ix.  9).  In  what  then  do  these 
moments  consist?  Chiefly  in  the  sense  of  life  and  person- 
ality ;  in  the  higher  kind  of  consciousness,  which  is  above 
the  mere  physical  sense  of  life.  This  is  either  coupled  with 
a  sense  of  the  good  and  noble,  as  in  the  consciousness  of  good 
deeds  done  {Eth.  ix.  vii.  4)  ;  or  it  is  awakened  by  friendship, 
by  the  sense  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  goodness  of  a 
friend,  who  is,  as  it  were,  one's  self  and  yet  not  one's  self  {Eth, 
IX,  ix.  10)  or  finally  it  exists  to  the  highest  degree  in  the 
evocation  of  the  reason,  which  is  not  only  each  man's  proper 
self  {Eth.  IX.  iv.  4,  x.  vii.  9),  as  forming  the  deepest  groimd 
of  his  consciousness,  but  is  also  something  divine,  and  more 
than  iportal  in  us.^^ 

III.  Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  Meaorrjs,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  only  one  application  of  this  formula,  to 
use  it  in  reference  to  moral  subjects ;  that  it  is  indeed  a  most 
widely  applicable  philosophical  idea,  and  has  a  definite  history 
and  development  previous  to  Aristotle.  It  would  seem  not 
to  require  a  very  advanced  state  of  philosophy  in  order  for 
men  to  discover  the  maxim,  that  *  moderation  is  best,'  that 
*  excess  is  to  be  avoided.'  Thus  as  far  back  as  Hesiod  we 
find  the  praise  of  fihpia  JSpya.  The  era  of  the  Seven  Sages 
produced  the  gnome,  afterwards  inscribed  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  MrfSev  aryav.  And  one  of  the  few  sayings  of  Pho- 
cylides  which  remain  is  IIoW^  fiiaounv  apurra,  fiiaos  0£\m 
h  itoKb^  Avau  Now  all  that  is  contained  in  these  popular 
and  prudential  sayings  is  of  course  also  contained  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  Meo-oTi^y,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.      But    Aristotle's    principle    contains   something 


*•  The  Peripatetics  seem  to  have 
refined  upon  Aristotle's  use  of  ivdpytutf 
and  to  haye  tried  to  give  it  a  re- 


stricted ethical  sense  as  implying 
self-determination  and  will.  See 
abore,  p.  34. 
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more — it  is  not  a  mere  application  of  the  doctrine  of  moder- 
ation to  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  separate  virtues. 
We  see  traces  of  a  more  profound  source  of  the  idea  in  his 
reference  to  the  verse  iaffkoi  fuv  ykp  iirXj&f,  Travrohanr&s  Si 
KaKoL  For  here  we  are  taken  back  to  associations  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  to  the  principle  that  evil  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  infinite  and  good  of  the  finite.** 

To  say  that  what  is  infinite  is  evil,  that  what  is  finite  is 
good,  may  seem  an  entire  contradiction  to  our  own  ways  of 
thinking.  We  speak  of  *  man's  finite  nature,'  or  of '  the  infi- 
nite nature  of  God,'  from  a  contrary  point  of  view.  But  by 
^  finite '  in  such  sentences  we  mean  to  express  limitations  of 
power,  of  goodness,  of  knowledge,  each  limitation  implying 
an  inferiority  as  compared  with  a  nature  in  which  such  limi- 
tation does  not  exist.  But  the  Pythagoreans  were  not  deal- 
ing ¥dth  this  train  of  thought,  when  they  said  '  the  finite  is 
good.'  They  were  expressing  what  was  in  the  first  place  a 
truth  of  number,  but  afterwards  was  applied  as  a  universal 
Bymbol ;  they  were  speaking  of  goodness  in  reference  to  their 
own  minds.  The  *  finite '  in  nmnber  is  the  calculable,  that  *^ 
which  the  mind  can  grasp  and  handle ;  the  ^  infinite '  is  the 
incalculable,  that  which  bafiSes  the  mind,  that  which  refuses 
to  reduce  itself  to  law,  and  hence  remains  unknowable.  The 
*  infinite '  in  this  sense  remained  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  hence  in  drawing  out  their  double  row  of 
goods  and  evils,  they  placed  *  the  even '  on  the  side  of  the  bad, 
'  the  odd '  on  the  side  of  the  good.  This  itself  might  seem 
paradoxical,  until   we  learn  that  with  even  numbers  they 


«  Eth,  n.  vi.  14.  Ti  y^  Kcuchv 
rod  &irc(pov,  &s  ol  TluBaydpuot  ^KaCoy, 
rh  8*  AyaShv  rod  xtictffturiihov, 

*•  Of.  Philolaus,  apud  Stob.  Eel. 
Phya.  I.  X2i.  7.     Kal  vdvra  ya  fjukv  rh 


yiyvo^K6fi(pa  apiOfthv  Hx^^^  oh  ykp 
ol6v  T€  obi\v  oiSrt  yoriOTjfi€p  offre  yym- 
ff$rifi§y  &i/€v  ro{not.  Whether  this 
fragment  be  genuine  or  not,  it  ex- 
presses the  doctrine. 
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associated  the  idea  of  infinite  subdivision,  and  that  even 
numbers  added  together  fail  to  produce  squares ;  while  the 
series  of  the  odd  numbers  if  added  together  produce  a  series 
of  squares ;  and  the  square,  by  reason  of  its  completeness  and 
of  the  law  which  it  exhibits,  is  evidently  of  the  nature  of  the 
finite.  The  opposition  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  took  root 
in  Greek  philosophy,  and  above  all  in  the  system  of  Plato. 
Unity  and  plurality,  form  and  matter,  genus  and  individuals, 
idea  and  phenomena,  are  all  different  modifications  of  this 
same  opposition.  The  Pythagoreans  themselves  appear  to 
have  expressed  or  symbolised  matter  under  the  term  to 
aiTHpovy  and  Plato  *^  seems  to  have  yet  more  distinctly  con- 
ceived of  this  characteristic  of  matter  or  space,  saying  that  it 
was  an  ^  undefined  duad,'  that  is,  that  it  contained  in  itself 
an  infinity  in  two  directions,  the  infinitely  small  and  the  in- 
finitely great. 

Assiuning  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  the  finite,  or  the 
limit  (irsTTspcuTfievov  or  iripaf),  may  be  considered  as  identical 
with  that  of  form  or  law,  we  may  now  proceed  to  notice  what 
appears  to  be  the  transition  from  the  idea  of  fixed  law  or 
form  (slSo9)j  to  that  of  proportion  or  the  mean  (^fjL8a6Tr)9\ 
that  is,  to  law  or  form  become  relative.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  PhUebua  of  Plato,  p.  23—27-  Socrates  there  divides  all 
existence  into  four  classes :  first,  the  infinite  {airstpov) ; 
second  the  limit  (wipa9);  third,  things  created  and  com- 
pounded out  of  the  mixture  of  these  two  (J/c  tovtcop  fu/crijv 
Kol  yeyevfjfiivrfv  ovalaii) ;  fourth,  the  cause  of  this  mixture  and 
of  the  creation  of  things.  The  infinite  is  that  class  of  things 
admitting  of  degrees,  more  or  less,  hotter  and  colder,  quicker 
and  slower,  and  the  like,  where  no  fixed  notion  of  quantity 
has  as  yet  come  in.     The  limit  is  this  fixed  notion  of  quan- 


*'  Cf.  At.  Metaphj/s,  i.  vi.  6. 
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tity,  as,  for  instance,  the  equal  or  the  double.  The  third  or 
mixed  class  exhibits  the  law  of  the  iripai  introduced  into 
the  AiTitpov.  Of  this  Socrates  adduces  beautiful  manifesta- 
tions. Thus  in  the  human  body  the  infinite  is  the  tendency 
to  extremes,  to  disorder,  to  disease,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  limit  here  produces  a  balance  of  the  constitution  and 
health.  In  sounds  you  have  the  infinite  degrees  of  deep  and 
high,  quick  and  slow ;  but  the  limit  gives  rise  to  modula- 
tion, and  harmony,  and  all  that  is  delightful  in  music.  In 
climate  and  temperature,  where  the  limit  has  been  intro- 
duced, excessive  heats  and  violent  storms  subside,  and  the 
mild  and  genial  seasons  in  their  order  follow.  In  the  human 
mind,  *  the  goddess  of  the  limit '  checks  into  submission  the 
wild  and  wanton  passions,  and  gives  rise  to  all  that  is  good. 

Both  in  things  physical  and  moral  these  two  opposites, 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  are  thus  made  to  play  into  one 
another,  and  to  be  the  joint  causes  of  beauty  and  excellence. 
Out  of  their  nnion  an  entire  set  of  ideas  and  terms  seem  to 
spring  up,  synmietry,  proportion,  balance,  harmony,  modera- 
tion, and  the  like.  And  this  train  of  associations  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato.  It  suited 
the  essentially  Greek  character  of  his  philosophy  to  dwell 
upon  the  goodness  of  beauty,  and  the  beauty  of  goodness, 
on  the  morality  of  art,  and  the  artistic  nature  of  morality  ; 
so  that  words  like  firrpwTrjs  and  avfifierpla  became  naturally 
appropriated  to  express  excellence  in  life  and  action.^* 

This  Platonic  principle,  then,  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
taken  up  and  adopted,  slightly  changing  the  formula,  however, 


*«  Cf:  Republic,  p.  400  R  "Effri  U  y4 
wou  ir\4ifrn9  fi^v  ypoupiK^  tUn&v  kqIX  itaaa 
il  TotauTTj  irifuovpyla,  irK'fipits  5i  {upcof- 
TifC^  Koi  iroiKiXia  Kot  ohco^ofiia  Kod  Traffa 
aZ  ^  T»y  AWuu  aKtv&v  ^pycur/a,  Iri  ik 


<fnn&v  4y  waai   7^  robots   iw^tmv 

&(r')cnfUMr^yri  Koi  ifi^vOfila  Koti  i,wapfUMrria 
KOKoXoylas  koI  KcucariBflas  &8cX^  r^  8* 
ipoyrla  Tov  iimyriovy  ff^ppov6i  re  Kcd 
irfoBov  IfBovSf  &5(A^  re  Kai  fufi-fifuera. 
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and  speaking  of  fieaorrjs  instead  of  /j^Tpt6rf)9.  The  reason  for 
this  change  may  have  been,  that  the  formula  became  thus 
more  exact  and  more  capable  of  a  close  analytic  application 
to  a  variety  of  instances,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  scope  for 
expressing  that  which  is  with  Aristotle  the  complement  of 
the  theory,  namely  the  doctrine  of  extremes  and  their  relation 
to  the  mean.  Aristotle  does  not  ignore  the  physical  and 
artistic  meanings  of  the  principle.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
bearing  of  his  use  of  the  term  fisaorrii  is  to  show  that  moral 
virtue  is  only  another  expression  of  the  same  law  which  we  see 
in  nature  and  the  arts.  Life  has  been  defined  to  be  '  multeity 
in  unity,'  in  other  words,  it  is  the  law  of  the  iripaf  exhibited 
in  the  airaipop.  The  first  argument  made  use  of  by 
Aristotle  to  show  that  virtuous  action  consists  in  a  balance 
between  extremes  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  physical  life  ; 
^For  about  immaterial  things,'  he  says,  ^we  must  use 
material  analogies.'  ^Excess  and  deficiency  equally  de- 
stroy the  health  and  strength,  while  what  is  proportionate 
(rh  cvfifiSTpa)  preserves  and  augments  them '  {Eth>  ii.  ii.  6). 
Again,  he  points  out  that  all  art  aims  at  the  mean,  and  the 
finest  works  of  art  are  those  which  seem  to  have  realised  a 
subtle  grace  which  the  least  addition  to  any  part  or  diminu- 
tion from  it  would  overset  {Eth.  ii.  vi.  9).  '  And  moral 
virtue,'  he  adds,  *  is  finer  than  the  finest  art.'  But  it  is  by  a 
mathematical  expression  of  the  formula,  by  reducing  it  to  an 
absolutely  quantitative  conception,  that  Aristotle's  use  of 
M8aoTf)9  is  chiefly  distinguished.  He  says,  that  all  quantity, 
whether  space  or  number  (^iv  iravrl  iij  cvvbx^I  koX  &a(psT^), 
admits  of  the  terms  more,  less,  and  equal.  On  making  these 
terms  relative,  you  have  excess,  deficiency,  and  the  mean. 
The  mean,  then,  is  in  geometrical  proportion  what  the  equal 
is  in  arithmetical  progression.  The  middle  term  arithme- 
tically is  that  which  is  equidistant  from  the  terms  on  each 
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side  of  it.     Geometrically,  the  mean  is  not  an  absolute  meaiiy 
but  a  relative  mean,  that  is,  if  applied  to  action,  it  expresses 
the  consideration  of  persons  and  of  circumstances  {Etk*  n.  vi. 
4-5)*     '^i^  opposition  of  the  mean  to  the  too  much  and  too 
little  becomes  henceforward  a  formula  of  almost  universal 
application.     It  is  no  mere  negative  principle,  not  the  mere 
avoiding  of  eictremes,  but  rather  the  realisation  of  a  law. 
When  Aristotle  says   that   the  /juaorrj9   must  be   &purpLiin/i 
Xo79»,  ^^  means  that  our   action   must   correspond  to  the 
standard  which  exists  in  the  rightly-ordered  mind.     What 
is  subjectively  the  X070*,  law  or  standard,  that  is  objectively 
the  fii<r6rfj9  or  balance.     *  Each  of  our  senses,'  says  Aristotle, 
*  is  a  sort   of  balance   {fisaoTtjs)  between  extremes  in  the 
objects  of  sensation,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  us  the  power  of 
judging.'" 

Thus  again  he  says  of  plants,  that  they  have  no  per- 
ceptions, *  because  they  have  no  standard '  (SiA  to  fiif  ^X^^^ 
fnaoTffTOj  De  An.  11.  xii.  4).  Again,  he  defines  pleasure  and 
pain  to  consist  in  *  the  consciousness,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
criminating faculty  (ry  al<rOf)ri  k§  fjuaoTtjri)  of  the  senses,  of 
coming  in  contact  with  good  or  evil.'**  Each  of  the  senses 
then  is,  or  contains,  a  sort  of  standard  of  its  proper  object. 
And  it  is  clear  that  Aristotle  attributes  to  us  a  similar  critical 
faculty  in  regard  of  morals.  He  says,  that  *  It  is  peculiar  to 
man,  as  compared  with  the  other  animals,  that  he  has  a  sense 
of  good  and  bad,  just  and  imjust.'**  He  seems  to  have 
regarded  this  *  moral  sense '  as  analogous  to  the  musical  ear,' 


»•  De  Anmd,  11.  »*.  17.  'Hs  t^j 
aiV0^<rectff  otou  fi€or^rir6s  riyos  otMnis 
rrjs  iv  rots  olffBrirots  ivfumdnr^tis.  Kol 
diA  toSto  Kpivti  tA  pXffdiT^d,     Th  yhp 


rh  kyoBhv  ^  fcav^r,  J  roiavra. — De  An, 
III.  vii.  2, 

•*  Pol.  I.  ii.  12.     TovTo  yiip   irphs 
riWa   (^a   rols   iiy$p6wois   fZioy,    rh 


fidffop  KpiTiKiv,  I    lJ^6vov  hyaBov  koIX  kukov  kqjL  Sucalov  iced 

rb  iyfpy€iy  rp  alaOffriHy  fi§(r6rifri  wphs 
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which  in  some  degree  is  almost  natural  to  all  men,  but  again 
exists  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  men,  and  also  may 
be  more  or  less  cultivated.  Thus  {Eth.  ix.  ix.  6)  he  speaks  of 
the  good  man  being  ^  pleased  at  good  actions,  as  the  musical 
man  is  at  beautiful  tunes.'  And  in  Eth.  x.  iii.  lo  he  says 
that  ^  It  will  be  impossible  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  a  just  man 
if  one  is  not  just,  as  it  will  be  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  a  musical 
man  if  one  is  not  musical.'  In  the  Ethics,  its  proper  objective 
sense  is  preserved  to  Miaorrj?,  which  accordingly  means  a 
^balance,'  and  not  the  ^standard'  for  determining  that  balance, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  term  \6y09.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration of  this  point  will  give  an  answer  to  the  somewhat 
superficial  question,  Why  does  not  Aristotle  make  the  in- 
tellectual virtues  mean  states  ?  In  the  original  form  of  the 
principle  of  Msaortjs  we  have  seen  that  it  consisted  in  the 
introduction  of  the  law  of  the  iripas  into  the  aireipov.  The 
passions  and  desires  are  the  infinite  ;  moral  virtue  consists  in 
introducing  limit  (iripas)  into  them, — in  bringing  them  under 
law  {\6y^  opl^Hv) — in  making  them  exhibit  balance,  pro- 
portion, harmony  (^iisaimrra),  which  is  the  realisation  of  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  reason  is  *  right  law '  {ppdo9 
\6yos\  i*  e.  is  another  name  for  the  law  itself.  It  is  the 
standard^  and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  regulated  by 
the  standard.  The  intellectual  virtues  are  not  pa<T6rfrm, 
because  they  are  \iyoi. 

The  worth  and  validity  of  Aristotle's  principle  of  the 
mean  has  been  much  canvassed  and  questioned.  Kant  has 
been  very  severe  on  Aristotle  for  making  *  a  merely  quan- 
titative difference  between  vice  and  virtue.'  Some  have 
thought  the  theory  practically  true,  but  scientifically  un- 
tenable; others,  on  the  contrary,  that  scientifically  and 
abstractedly  it  is  tme,  but  that  practically  it  gives  an  un- 
worthy picture  of  morality,  that  it  fails  to  represent  the 
VOL.  I.  s 
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absolute  and  awful  diflference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Aristotle  himself  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  last  objection, 
by  remarking  *•  that  *  It  is  only  according  to  the  most 
abstract  and  metaphysical  conception  that  virtue  is  a  mean 
between  vices,  whereas  from  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  an 
extreme  (i.  e.  utterly  and  extremely  removed  from  them '). 
Aristotle  acknowledges  that  the  formula  of  the  mean  does 
not  adequately  express  the  good  of  virtue ;  that  when  think- 
ing of  virtue  under  the  category  of  good,  and  regarding  it  as 
an  object  for  the  moral  feelings  and  desires,  as  aik  object  to 
be  striven  after,  we  should  rather  seek  some  other  formula  to 
express  its  nature.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  said  in 
accordance  with  modem  views,  that  *  the  mean '  does  not 
adequately  express  the  right  of  virtue  in  relation  to  the  will 
and  conscience. 

The  objections  to  Aristotle's  theory  arise  from  a  partial 
misconception  of  what  the  term  Msaorrfs  really  conveys. 
Kant  for  *  the  mean '  substitutes  *  law.'  But  we  have  already 
traced  the  identity  or  correlation  of  A6yos  and  Mftrinyj,  and 
we  have  seen  that  Msadrt)?  really  implies  and  expresses 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  *  law' — properly  so  called.  The 
only  advantage  which  the  term  *  law '  can  have  over  Maronyr, 
as  an  ethical  principle,  comes  to  it  unfairly.  For  there  is  a 
sort  of  ambiguity  between  the  two  meanings  of  the  word 
law ;  on  the  one  hand  it  may  denote  a  general  principle,  or 
harmony,  or  idea  in  nature ;  on  the  other  hand  an  authori- 
tative command  of  the  state.  In  applying  the  word  to 
morals  the  associations  of  both  meanings  are  blended  toge- 
ther, and  *  the  law  of  right '  accordingly  expresses  not  only 
something  harmonious,  the  attainment  of  an  idea  in  action. 


»•  Eth.  n.   vi.   17.     KcrrA  fih  r^v     Xiyovra  fuaSrris  iffrlv  ^  Apcr^,  Kark 
abaUw  ica2  rhy  X6yov  rhy  r  I  ^y  tha   hk  rh  Ikpurroy  koX  rh  c3  hKp6Tfis, 
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but  also  there  is  a  sort  of  association  of  authority  conveyed, 
of  the  *  must,'  of  something  binding  on  the  will. 

Supposing  then  we  take  the  word  *  law '  or  *  idea '  as  being 
the  real  representative  of  MeaArfj?,  it  may  still  be  asked 
whether  a  quantitative  term  be  a  fit  and  worthy  expression 
for  so  deep  a  moral  conception.  The  Pythagoreans  would 
not  have  understood  this  objection*  They  thought  numbers 
the  most  sublime  and  the  only  true  expression  for  all  that 
was  good  in  the  physical  and  moral  world.  They  would  have 
used  in  reference  to  number  the  exact  countermart  of  Words- 
worth's praise  of  Duty — *  And  the  most  ancient  heavens  by 
thee  are  fresh  and  strong.'  They  would  have  delighted  to  say 
that  virtue  is  a  square  and  vice  an  uneven-sided  figure. 
When  we  look  to  the  arts,  following  the  analogy  that  Aris- 
totle pointed  out,  we  see  clearly  how  the  whole  of  beauty 
seems  from  one  point  of  view  to  depend  on  the  more  and  the 
less.  It  does  not  derogate  from  a  beautiful  form,  that  more 
or  less  would  spoil  it.  We  still  think  of  beauty  as  something 
positive,  and  that  more  or  less  would  be  the  negations  of  this. 
By  degrees,  however,  we  come  to  figure  to  ourselves  beauty 
rather  as  repelling  the  more  and  the  less,  than  as  being  caused 
by  them.  The  capacity  for  more  and  less  is  matter,' the  airsipov, 
the  aopurrof  Svdf  of  Plato.  The  idea  coming  in  stamps  itself 
upon  this,  we  now  have  the  harmonious  and  the  beautiful, 
and  all  extremes  and  quantitative  possibilities  vanish  out 
of  sight.  Matter  is  totally  forgotten  in  our  contemplation  of 
form.  So  is  it  also  with  morals.  We  might  fix  our  view 
upon  the  negative  side  of  virtue,  look  at  it  in  contrast  to  the 
extremes,  and  say  it  is  constituted  virtue  by  being  a  little 
more  than  vice  and  a  little  less  than  vice.  But  this  would 
be  to  establish  a  positive  idea  out  of  the  negation  of  its 
negations. 

To  look  at  anything  in  its  elements  makes  it  appear 

82 
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inferior  to  what  it  seems  as  a  whole.  Resolve  the  statue  or 
the  building  into  stone  and  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  no 
worthy  causes  of  the  former  beautiful  result  seem  now  left 
behind.  So,  also,  resolve  a  virtuous  act  into  the  passions  and 
some  quantitative  law,  and  it  seems  to  be  rather  destroyed 
than  analysed ;  though,  after  all,  what  was  there  else  that  it 
could  be  resolved  into  ?  An  act  of  bravery  seems  beautiful 
and  noble ;  when  we  reduce  this  to  a  balance  between  the 
instincts  of  fear  and  self-confidence,  the  glory  of  it  is  gone. 
This  is  because  the  form  is  everything,  and  the  matter 
nothing ;  and  yet  the  form,  without  the  matter  as  its  ex- 
ponent, has  no  existence.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the 
beauty  of  that  brave  act  would  have  been  destroyed  had  the 
boldness  of  it  been  pushed  into  folly ;  and  equally  so  had"  it 
been  controlled  into  caution.  The  act,  as  it  was  done,  ex- 
hibits the  law  of  life,  *  multeity  in  imity ; '  or,  in  other  words, 
the  law  of  beauty.  This  is,  then,  what  the  term  Meaonjt 
is  capable  of  expressing ;  it  is  the  law  of  beauty.  If  virtue 
is  harmony,  grace,  and  beauty  in  action,  MstroTtjf  perfectly 
expresses  this. 

That  beauty  constituted  virtue,  was  an  eminently  Greek 
idea.  If  we  run  through  Aristotle's  list  of  the  virtues,  we  find 
them  all  embodying  this  idea.  The  law  of  the  Mworiyy,  as 
exhibited  in  bravery,  temperance,  liberality,  and  magnanimity, 
constitutes  a  noble,  free,  and  brilliant  type  of  manhood. 
Extend  it  also,  as  Aristotle  does,  to  certain  qualifications  of 
temper,  speech,  and  manners,  and  you  have  before  you  the 
portrait  of  a  graceful  Grecian  gentleman.  The  question  now 
is,  are  there  other  virtues  which  exhibit  some  other  law  than 
this  law  of  beauty,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  Msa6Tfj9 
would  be  inapplicable?  Let  us  take  as  instances,  truth, 
humility,  charity,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  ask  what  is  tlie 
case  with  these.     '  Truth  '  is  treated  of  in  a  remarkable  way 
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by  Aristotle ;  under  this  name  he  describes  a  certain  straight- 
forwardness of  manner,  which  he  phices  as  the  mean  between 
boastfulness  and  over-modesty.  That  deeper  kind  of  truth 
which,  as  he  says,  is  concerned  with  justice  and  injustice,  he 
omits  to  treat  of.  When  we  come  to  the  Peripatetic  theory 
of  justice — taking  this  as  an  individual  virtue— we  find  it 
imperfectly  developed.  Now,  truth  itself  seems  expressible 
under  the  law  of  the  Msaorrjs ;  it  is  a  balance  of  reticence 
with  candour,  suitable  to  times  and  seasons.  But  the  impulse 
to  truth — the  duty  of  not  deceiving — the  relation  of  the  will 
to  this  virtue,  seems  something  quite  beyond  the  formula  of 
the  Mean. 

So,  also,  with  the  other  virtues  specified;  humility,  charity, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries  being  Christian  qualities,  are  not 
described  by  Aristotle;  but  if  we  ask  if  they  are  ^mean 
states,'  we  find  that  they  are  all  beautiful ;  and,  in  so  fiir 
as  that,  they  all  exhibit  a  certain  grace  and  balance  of  the 
human  feelings.  There  is  a  point  at  which  each  might  be 
overstepped ;  humility  must  not  be  grovelling,  nor  charity 
weak ;  and  forgiveness  must  at  times  give  place  to  indigna- 
tion. But  there  seems  in  them  something  which  is  also  their 
chief  characteristic,  and  which  is  beyond  and  different  from 
this  quality  of  the  mean.  Perhaps  this  might  be  expressed 
in  all  of  them  as  *  self-abnegation.'  Now,  here,  we  get  a 
different  point  of  view  from  which  to  r^^d  the  virtues ;  and 
that  is,  the  relation  of  Self,  of  the  individual  Will,  of  the 
moral  Subject  to  the  objective  in  the  sphere  of  action.  This 
point  of  view  Aristotle's  principle  does  not  touch.  Msaorrjf 
expresses  the  objective  law  of  beauty  in  action,  and,  as  cor- 
relative with  it,  the  critical  moral  faculty  in  our  minds,  but 
the  law  of  right  in  action  as  something  binding  on  the  moral 
subject  it  leaves  imexpressed.  To  some  extent  this  want  is 
supplied  by  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  riSKosy  which  raiges  a 
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beautiful  action  into  something  absolutely  desirable,  and 
makes  it  the  end  of  our  being. 

But  still  the  theory  of  *  Duty*  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in 
\  Aristotle,  and  aU  that  relates  to  the  moral  will  is  with  him 
only  in  its  in£Emcy.  Meo-cfn/i,  we  have  seen,  expresses  the 
beauty  of  good  acts,  but  leaves  something  in  the  goodness  of 
them  unexpressed.  In  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that 
^Apirff  with  Aristotle  did  not  mean  quite  the  same  as  'virtue' 
with  us ;  he  meant  the  excellence,  or  perfection  of  man,  just 
as  he  spoke  elsewhere  of  the  'A/orr^  of  a  horse.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  with  his  Greek  views  he  resolved  this  into 
a  sort  of  moral  beauty. 

rV.  Aristotle  prided  himself,*^  not  unnaturally,  on  having 
been  the  first  to  work  out  the  laws  of  the  Syllogism ;  later 
on  in  his  literary  career  he  appears  to  have  seen  that  the 
syllogistic  formula  might  be  useful  for  expressing  other 
psychological  phenomena,  besides  those  involved  in  arriving 
at  a  deductive  conclusion.  Accordingly  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Soul  (ui.  xi.)  he  applies  it  to  explain  the  process  of  arriving 
at  a  resolution  or  determination  to  act.  He  says  that  this 
process  is  only  possible  in  the  animals  which  possess  the 
power  of  calculation  {iv  roh  T^joyurrucoh) ;  that  it  implies  a 
power  of  combining  two  or  more  impressions  into  one  {Bwarcu 
6u  ite  irKuovoDV  ^avraafmrayv  irouui);  that  this  syllogistic 
conviction  (rtjy  Ik  avKKoyicfuni  Bo^av)  contains  on  the  one 
hand  perception  and  it  may  be  desire,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  universal  element,— wish  for  the  generally  good  (/SovXiycrt*, 
see  note  on  Eth.  in.  iv.  i),  or  a  general  intellectual  conception 
of  the  reason  (ij  koOoKov  vTroXi/^w  xal  \oy09) ;  that  some- 
times the  wish  for  the  generally  good  conquers  the  particular 


*'  Cf.  Sophist,  Elench.  xxxiii.  18. 
Kai   irtpi  fjilr  r&y  Piiropucwv  ^ir^px* 


rod    avWoyi(€aOcu    vayrtX&s     ov^ky 
€Xxofi€U   &Wo    Xiytw^   dAA*   fl   rpifip 
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desire  of  the  moment,  and  sometimes  the  contrary  takes 
place  {viK^  S'  ivloTt  [ij  6p8^i9]  /cal  Kivel  rr^v  fiovXtjaip*  Sre  S* 
iKuvTf  ravrqv) ;  and  that,  though  the  general  proposition,  or 
major  premiss,  asserts  that  ^  such  or  such  a  person  ought  to 
do  such  or  such  an  act,' — ^it  is  the  minor  premiss  *  I  am  such 
or  such  a  person  and  this  in  the  present  moment  is  such  or 
such  an  act '  which  sets  the  faculties  in  motion  (^Si;  avrtj 
Kivei  ij  Bo^a,  ovx  ^J  xaOoXov).^  This  passage,  which  was 
probably  written  long  after  the  discussions  on  Wish  and 
Deliberation  in  the  third  book  of  the  Ethics,  comes  in,  as  it 
were  incidentally,  in  treating  of  the  ascending  series  of  souls 
throughout  nature.  The  suggestion  which  it  contains  of  ex- 
plaining the  psychology  of  the  human  will  by  means  of  the 
formula  of  the  syllogism  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
pursued  further  by  Aristotle  in  his  extant  writings,  but  it 
was  evidently  taken  up  by  the  Peripatetic  school,  and  we 
find  it  made  much  use  of  (i)  in  the  Evdemian  Ethics ,  and 
(2)  in  the  treatise  On  the  Motion  of  AnvmcUsj  which  is 
placed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  a  later  follower  of  his  school.**  For  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine  of  the  Practical  Syllogism,  as  held 
by  the  Peripatetics,  let  us  refer  at  once  to  the  summary 
account  of  it  which  is  given  in  the  last-mentioned  treatise. 

The  Practical  Syllogism  depends  on  this  principle,  that 
*  No  creature  moves  or  acts,  except  with  a  view  to  some  end.'^ 
What  therefore  the  law  of  the  so-called  *  sufficient  reason '  is 


M  See  note  on  Eth.  yi.  xii.  10, 
where  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
passage  is  qaoted. 

*•  See  Valentine  Rose,  De  ArUL 
Lib,  Ord.  et  Auct,  pp.  i62>i74. 
Kose  shows  that  this  little  treatise 
contains  medical  doctrines  belonging 
to  a  school  of  medicine  later  than 


Aristotle;  and  it  has  all  the  marks 
of  being  an  able  cento  and  compen- 
dium of  various  parts  of  Aristotle's 
physical  and  physiological  works. 

cvfKd  riuos,  &<rTt  roW  Kariy  ainois 
Tdffris  rris  Kirfi(rtws  ttipas^  rb  o5  trnca, 
— De  Mot,  An.  vi.  2. 
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to  a  proposition  of  the  understanding,  that  the  law  of  the 
final  cause  is  to  an  act  of  the  ¥rilL  ^  Under  what  conditions 
of  thought  is  it,'  •'  asks  the  writer,  *  that  a  person  at  one 
time  acts,  at  another  time  does  not  act;  at  one  time  is  put  in 
motion,  at  another  time  not?  It  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
case  as  with  people  thinking  and  reasoning  about  abstract 
matter,  only  there  the  ultimate  thing  to  be  obtained  is  an 
abstract  proposition,  .for  as  soon  as  one  has  perceived  the 
two  premisses,  one  perceives  the  conclusion.  But  here  the 
conclusion  that  arises  from  the  two  premisses  is  the  action  ;  a.<<, 
for  instance,  when  one  has  perceived,  that  Every  man  ought 
to  walk,  and  I  am  a  man,  he  walks  immediately.  Or  again, 
that  No  man  ought  now  to  walk,  and  I  am  a  man,  he  stops 
still  immediately.   Both  these  courses  he  adopts,  provided  he 

be  neither  hindered  nor  compelled That  the  action  is 

the  conclusion,  is  plain  ;  but  the  premisses  of  the  practical 

syllogism  are  of  two  kinds,  specifying  either  that  something 

is  good,  or  again,  how  it  is  possible.'**    This   then   may 

shortly  be  said  to  be  the  form  of  the  practical  syllogism : 

either  (i)  Major  Premiss.     Such  and  such  an  action  is 

universally  good. 

Minor  Premiss.     This  will  be  an  action  of  the 

kind. 
Conclusion.     Performance  of  the  action. 


•*  De  Mot,  An,  vii.  i.  n«j  8i  vovv 
M  fi^y  wpdrr€i  6r^  It  oit  vpdri  «i,  koI 
Kiytireu,  M  8*  oh  icti'circu;  *'Eoticc 
vapcarXritriofS  <rvfi$a(yfiv  kcH  irtpi  r&y 
dKiyfircffU  Ziavoovfxduois  Kol  ffvX\oyt(o- 
n4yois.  'AAA*  ^Kti  fihy  Oc^prifia  rh 
rtXos  (tray  yiLp  rhs  Wu  wpordcfis 
uo'^arpf  rh  avfiw4pcurfia  4y6riae  ical  avy4- 
OriKty)^  iyravBa  5*  iK  ray  S6o  vpord- 
trtwy  rh  <rvfiir4pwrfia  ytyytrcu  ^  irpofts, 
oloy  Uray  yo^itrp   fhi  irarrl  fiaSiffHoy 


kyBp^gwtff  ohr'bs  ^  iyBponros,  /8aS((ci 
9M4ooSf  hy  8*  in  odSey)  fiaHiar^oy  rvm 
dyBp^%  airrhf  8*  (iyOpmiroSf  €v$ifs 
ifptfUt'  Koi  ravra  lifi/pm  Tpdrrti,  hy  fi-^ 
ri  KotXip  ^  dyayicdCp. 

•*  De  Mot,  An.  vii.  4.  "On  fi^y  oly 
Tl  wpa^is  rh  (rvfutdpao-fut,  pwfp6y'  ol 
8i  vpordcfis  al  voirtriKal  Sik  Bvo  tldwy 
ylyoyraif  Hid  re  rod  dya0ov  jccd  Sick  Tor 
duyarov. 
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or  (2)  Major  Premiss.     Such  and  such  an  end  is  de* 
sirable. 

Minor.     This  step  will  conduce  to  the  end. 

Conclusion.  Taking  of  the  step. 
In  other  words,  every  action  implies  a  sense  of  a  general 
principle,  and  the  applying  of  that  principle  to  a  particular 
case  ;  or  again,  it  implies  desire  for  some  end,  coupled  with 
perception  of  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  the  end. 
These  two  different  ways  of  stating  the  practical  syllogism 
are  in  reality  coincident ;  for  assuming  that  all  action  is  for 
some  end,  the  major  premiss  may  be  said  always  to  contain 
the  statement  of  an  end.^  And  again,  any  particular  act, 
which  is  the  application  of  a  moral  principle,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  means  necessary  to  the  realisation  of  the  principle. 
*  Temperance  is  good,'  may  be  called  either  a  general  prin- 
ciple, or  an  expression  of  a  desire  for  the  habit  of  temper- 
ance. *  To  abstain  now  will  be  temperate,'  is  an  application 
of  the  principle,  or  again,  it  is  the  absolutely  necessary 
means  towards  the  attainment  of  the  habit.  For  '  it  is  absurd,' 
as  Aristotle  tells  us, '  when  one  acts  unjustly  to  talk  of  not 
wishing  to  be  unjust,  or  when  one  acts  intemperately  of  not 
wishing  to  be  intemperate.'  ^ 

The  distinction  between  end  and  means,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  throughout  the  moral  system  of  Aristotle, 
comes  out,  as  might  be  expected,  very  prominently  in  Book 
III.,  where  what  must  be  called  a  sort  of  elementary  psycho- 
logy of  the  Will  is  given.  But  no  application  is  there  made 
of  the  scheme  of  the  syllogism.  Indeed  a  mathematical 
formula  seems  used  in  Book  III.,  where  a  logical  formula  is 


•»  Eth.  VI.  xii.  ID.     01  yiip  ffvKXo- 

tiffiy,  iTtiih  Toi6v9t  rh  t4\os  kcH  rh 
&pi<rrov. 


**  J^M.ni.v.  13.   "EnV  AKoyovrhp 
rhy  dxoXxurralyovra  dic6Kaffrov, 
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in  Book  VI. ;  for  in  the  former,  the  process  of  deliberation  is 
compared  to  the  analysis  of  a  diagram  {Etiu  m.  iii.  n) ;  in 
the  latter,  error  of  deliberation  is  spoken  of  as  a  false  syl- 
logism, where  the  right  end  is  attained  by  a  wrong  means, 
that  is,  by  a  false*  middle  term.^ 

It  is  to  Books  VI.  and  VII.  that  we  must  look  to  see  the 
use  made  of  the  practical  syllogism.  It  is  applied,  first,  to 
the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Thought  {^p6prfais)j  which 
is  shown  to  contain  a  universal  and  a  particular  element,*^ 
2.  To  show  the  intuitive  character  of  moral  judgments  and 
knowledge.^^  3.  To  prove  the  necessary  and  inseparable 
connection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.^  4.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  how  is  it  possible  to  know  the  good,  and  yet  act 
contrary  to  one's  knowledge  ?  In  short,  how  is  incontinence 
possible  ?  This  phenomenon  is  explained  in  two  ways  ;  either 
the  incontinent  man  does  not  apply  a  minor  premiss  to  his 
imiversal  principle,  and  so  the  principle  remains  dormant, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  good  remains  merely  implicit ;  or, 
again,  desire  constructs  a  sort  of  syllogism  of  its  own,  in- 
consistent with,  though  not  directly  contradictory  to,  the 
arguments  of  the  moral  reason.^®  Incontinence  therefore 
implies  knowing  the  good,  and  at  the  same  time  not  know- 
ing it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  act  contrary  to  a  com- 
plete syllogism  which  applied  the  knowledge  of  the  good  to  a 
case  in  point ;  for  the  necessary  conclusion  to  such  a  syllo- 


«  Eth,  VI.  ix.  5.  'AXX*  (<m  koX 
rovrov  if^cvSet  <rwXXo7Mrfiy  tuxcTk,  koI  h 
fihu  ScT  iroiriffcu  rvx^Tv,  8i'  o5  8*  06, 
iwk  ^v8^  rhy  fxiffov  Bpoy  §tyeu. 

«  Eih.  VI.  vii.  7.  Oi8'  i(rr\y  ^ 
tf>p6yTi(ris  Twv  Ka06\ov  fi6yoy,  dWh  Set 
ffol  rii  Koff  tKcurra  yv(iOpl(ftVy  k.t.K. 
VI.  viii.  7.  "ETi  ^  afiapria  ^  irtpi  rh 
KaB6\ov  iy  r^  fiov\f6<raff$ai  fj  ir€p2  t^ 
Koff  tKcurroy  *  fj  yhp  8t«  irdyra  ri  fia- 


p^raBfia  SiaTtt  ^ovXa}  ^  tri  roBl 
fiap^arraBfioy. 

*'  Eih,  VI.  xi.  4.  Kai  6  yods  r&w 
i<rxdT»y  ir*  A/i^rcpo,  K.r,\, 

«»  Eth,  VI.  xii.  ID.  "Eo-Ti  «*  ij  <f,p6. 
vn<ris  .  .  .  &^x<^^* 

«»  Eth.  VII.  iii.  6.  "Ert  ^€l  .  .  .  ohic 
iytpyti,  VII.  iii.  9,  10.  "EriKoi&it  .  , 
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gism  would  be  good  action.  But  there  is  broken  knowledge 
and  moral  obliviousness  in  the  mind  of  the  incontinent 
man,  and  the  practical  syllogism  gives  a  formula  for  express- 
ing this. 

The  foregoing  references  serve  to  show,  that  in  itself  this 
formula  is  only  a  way  of  stating  certain  psychological  facts. 
The  question  whether  people  do  really  go  through  a  syllogism 
in  or  before  every  action,  is  much  like  the  question  whether 
we  always  reason  in  syllogisms.  Most  reasonings  seem  to  be 
firom  particular  to  particulai*,  that  is  to  say,  by  analogy ;  and 
yet  some  sort  of  universal  conception,  if  it  be  only  the  sense 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  in- 
ference. And  so  too  in  action,  most  acts  seem  prompted  by 
the  instinct  of  the  moment,  and  yet  some  general  idea,  as 
for  instance,  the  desire  of  the  creature  for  its  proper  good, 
might  be  said  to  lie  behind  this  instinct.  This  theory 
acknowledges  ^®  that  the  mind  constantly  passes  over  one  of 
the  premisses  of  the  practical  syllogism,  as  being  obvious ; 
that  we  act  often  instantaneously,  without  hesitation,  just 
because  we  see  an  object  of  desire  before  us.  Thus  it  is 
merely  a  way  of  putting  it,  to  say  that  we  act  from  a  syllo- 
gism. But  granting  the  formula,  it  becomes  immediately  a 
powerful  analytic  instrument.  It  seems  to  suggest  and  clear 
the  way  for  a  set  of  ulterior  questions,  in  which  important 
results  would  be  involved.  For  now  that  action  has  been  as 
it  were  caught,  put  to  death,  and  dissected,  and  so  reduced  to 


»•  De  Mot,  An.  vii.  4,  5.    "n^rrcp 

Mpay  TpSrctffuf  t9)v  ^\riv  obi*  ^  Bid- 
woia  i^urratra  CKOfwu  oHiiv '  otov  cl  t^ 
^aZiC^iv  itryaBhy  &i^fM^y,  5ti  ainhs 
&*Opaiiros,  oIk  MiarplfitL  Ath  kcU  ica 
fiil  Xoyurd/Awoi  irpdrrofifVt  rax^  wpdr- 
rofifv.    •Qtoi'  T^kp  ^€p7^  4^  rp  ol- 


oB^au  Tpbs  rh  oZ  &cica  ^  rp  ^oyrcurff 
^  Ty  Fy,  oZ  6p4y€rtUf  tMs  woiti*  drr* 
ipcrritctots  yhp  f)  yo-fj^ews  ^  ttjs  hp4^€<as 
yiytrcu  ivipytia.  Tlor4oy  juot,  ^  im- 
Bvjjda  K4y€i  *  roti  8i  iroT<{v,  ^  aiffOf\ffi5 
tTwtv  ^  ^  ^ayrcurla  fj  6  povs'  cMs 
wiyct. 
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the  level  of  abstract  reasoning,  it  seems  that  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  its  disjointed  parts  in  order  to  know  the  whole 
theory  of  human  Will,  We  have  only  to  ask  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  major  premiss,  ai^d  how  obtained  ?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  minor  premiss,  and  how  obtained  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  in  the  Ethics  is  not  very  explicit. 
This  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on  which  a  conclusive  theory 
seems  to  have  been  least  arrived  at.  With  regard  to  our 
possession  of  general  principles  of  action,  there  appear  to  be 
three  diflferent  accounts  given  in  different  places. 

( 1 )  They  are  innate  and  intuitive  (vi.  xL  4,  vii.  vi.  6, 7). 

(2)  They  are  evolved  from  experience  of  particulars  (vi. 
viii.  6). 

(3)  They  depend  on  the  moral  character  (vi.  xii.  10,  vn. 
viii.  4). 

These  three  accounts  are  not,  however,  incompatible  with 
one  another.  For  as  in  explaining  the  origin  of  speculative 
principles  {Post  An.  11.  xix. )  Aristotle  seems  to  attribute  them 
to  reason  as  the  cause  and  experience  as  the  condition ;  so  in 
regard  to  moral  principles,  we  might  say  that  they  were  per- 
ceived by  an  intuitive  faculty,  but  under  the  condition  of  a 
certain  bearing  of  the  moral  character,  which  itself  arises  out 
of  and  consists  in  particular  moral  experiences.  This  recon- 
ciliation of  the  statements  is  not  made  for  us  in  the  Ethics. 
There  the  different  points  of  view  stand  apart,  and  there  is 
something  immature  about  the  whole  theory.  So  too  with 
regard  to  the  minor  premiss  in  action  ;  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  told  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perception  (vi.  viiii  9),  as  if  it 
belonged  to  everybody ;  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that 
the  apprehension  of  these  particulars  is  exactly  what  distin- 
guishes the  *  thoughtful '  man.^*     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 


'*  npoKTiKSs  y€  6  ^p6yifios '  r&y  yitp  iirx^Twv  rtj.     Eth,  TU.  ii.  5. 
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tempt  to  go  beyond  the  lead  of  the  Ethics  in  answering  these 
questions,  for  we  should  ourselves  most  probably  state  them 
in  an  entirely  diflferent  way. 

We  see  in  these  applications  of  the  Practical  Syllogism 
by  the  Peripatetics  the  progress  of  psychology,  and  the 
tendency  now  manifesting  itself  to  give  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  Will.  The  manner  in  which  the  theory  is 
stated,  abstractedly,  and  with  a  full  belief  in  logical  formulae, 
rather  than  an  appeal  to  life  and  consciousness, — shows  some- 
thing of  the  scholastic  spirit.  To  reduce  action  to  a  syllo- 
gism dogmatically  is  a  piece  of  scholasticism.  Plato  would 
have  put  it  in  this  way  for  once,  and  would  then  have  passed 
on  to  other  modes  of  expression.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  formula  is  one  of  those  that  remains  most  completely 
stamped  upon  the  language  of  mankind.  When  we  talk  of 
'  acting  on  principle,'  or  speak  of  a  man's  *  principles,'  perhaps 
we  do  not  reflect  that  this  expression  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Practical  Syllogism  of  the  Peripatetics.  *  Principle '  is  no 
other  than  the  Latinised  form  (principium)  of  apx^j  or  the 
major  premiss  of  a  practical  syllogism.  And  this,  as  we  saw 
above,  is  in  Aristotle's  language  ^  a  imiversal  conception 
affirming  that  one  ought  to  do  (or  not  to  do)  some  kind  of 
thing.'  ^« 

**  De  An,  Lc,     ^  fi^u  kM>jov  {ne6\ii^is  koX  x6yot  .  .  .  X^ei  Sti  8c7  rhv 
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On  the  Physical  and  Theological  Ideas  in  the  Ethics 

of  Aristotle. 

ALTHOUGH  Aristotle  endeavoured  completely  to  separate 
Practical  from  Theoretic  philosophy;  and  though. in 
the  present  treatise  he  professed  to  adhere  exclusively  to  an 
ethical  (or,  as  he  called  it,  a  political)  point  of  view ;  and 
though  on  this  accoimt  he  postponed,  as  belonging  to  another 
branch  of  philosophy,  the  consideration  of  several  important 
questions  * — yet  still  it  was  perhaps  impossible  for  a  system 
of  morals  to  be  composed  bearing  no  trace  of  the  writer's 
general  views  of  the  Universe,  the  Deity,  and  the  Human 
Soul.  And  accordingly,  we  find  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  influenced  by  and  indicating  such 
general  views.  To  understand  these,  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  that  which  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  the 
setting  of  the  entire  piece,  we  have  to  follow  him  to  some 
extent  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Practical  writings.  To 
collect  a  few  of  Aristotle's  more  salient  dicta  on  Nature,  God, 
and  the  Soul,  will  be  an  interesting  task,  but  we  must  not  be 


'  As,  for  instance,  the  metaphysical 
question  concerning  the  good,  as  a 
nniyersal,  E^h.  i.  yi.  13.  The  question 
of  Divine  Providence  in  relation  to 
happiness,  i.  iz.  13.  The  question 
whether,  scientificaUj  speaking,  the 


Soul  is  divisible  into  parts,  i.  ziii. 
8-10.  The  question  whether  in  nature, 
as  a  general  principle,  the  like  seeks 
the  like,  or  each  thing  seeks  its  oppo- 
site, vin.  i,  7,  &c. 
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expected  to  set  forth  a  complete  and  definite  system  on  these 
subjects,  for  in  regard  to  them  Aristotle's  extant  writings  are 
far  from  containing  entirely  definite  results,  and  it  may  even 
be  doubted,  whether  in  his  own  mind  he  ever  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  such. 

In  deducing  Aristotle's  opinions  on  any  question  from  his 
extant  works,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
probable  order  and  mode  of  composition  of  these  works,  as 
indicated  by  internal  evidence  (see  above  p.  70  note).  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  Aristotle — having  during  the 
previous  course  of  his  life  thought  out  the  divisions  of 
philosophy,  the  leading  ideas  of  each  department,  and  the 
phraseology  in  which  everything  was  to  be  expressed,  and 
having  also  collected  great  stores  of  materials  on  all  the 
subjects  which  his  predecessors  had  treated  of— set  to  work, 
when  about  fifty  years  old,  to  make  his  exposition  of  the 
whole,  as  a  settlement  of  questions  and  a  KTrjfia  el?  ael  for 
the  world.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  with  that  which 
was  not  part  of  Philosophy,  but  was  a  necessary  prelude  to 
Philosophy,  namely,  the  discussion  of  Method  under  the  two 
forms  of  Dialectic,  or  the  Logic  of  Probability,  and  Analytic, 
or  the  Logic  of  Science.  His  treatises  on  these  subjects  were 
collectively  entitled  by  his  editors^  Organon,  or  the  In- 
strument of  Philosophy.  Collaterally,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  these,  he  appears  to  have  composed  his 
Rhetoric,  as  treating  of  a  subject  closely  allied  to  Dialectic. 
And  an  easy  transition  led  him  on  to  deal  next  with  the 
remaining  branches  of  Practical  and  Productive  philosophy 
in  his  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Art  of  Poetry  (see  p.  70,  note). 
Leaving  all  these  more  or  less  unfinished,  he  seems  to  have 


*  See  Grote's  Arittatle,  yoL  i.  p.  78,  and  Brandis'  Schol,  ad  Arist,  p.  259, 
a.  48,  &c 
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gone  on  to  the  composition  of  his  great  series  of  Physical 
treatises.  Of  these  probably  the  first  to  be  written  was  the 
Physical  Discouraef^  which  contained,  as  Hegel  said,  '  the 
Metaphysic  of  Physics,'  being  an  account  of  what  Aristotle 
conceived  under  the  terms  '  Nature,'  *  Motion,'  *  Time,' 
'  Space,'  Causation '  (or  the  Four  Causes),  and  the  like. 
After  these  pivlegomena  to  Physics,  he  proceeded  to  treat  of 
the  Universe^  in  orderly  sequence,  beginning  with  the 
divinest  part,  the  periphery  of  the  whole,  or  outer  Heaven, 
which,  according  to  his  views,  bounded  the  world,  being  com- 
posed of  ether,^  a  substance  distinct  from  that  of  the  four 
elements  and  identical  with  that  which  constitutes  the  vital 
principle  and  reason  in  the  creatures  of  the  earth.  This 
region  was  the  sphere  of  the  Stars;  and  below  it,  in  the 
Aristotelian  system,  was  the  planetary  sphere,  with  the  seven 
Planets  (the  sun  and  moon  being  reckoned  among  the 
number)  moving  in  it.  Both  Stars  and  Planets  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  conscious,  happy  l>eings,  moving  in  fixed 
orbits,  and  inhabiting  regions  free  from  all  change  and 
chance  ;  and  these  regions  formed  the  subject  of  his  treatise 
On  the  Heavens.  Next  to  this  he  is  thought*^  to  have 
composed  his  treatise  On  Oeneration  and  Corruptiony  in 
order  to  expound  those  principles  of  physical  change 
(dependent  on  the  hot,  the  cold,  the  wet,  and  the  dry) 
which  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Universe  had  no  existence. 
This  work  formed  the  transition  to  the  sublunary  sphere. 


*  ^ffucris  *AKpoda'tws  A,  B,  ic.r.X. 
'A.itp6<urts  moans  a  scientific,  as  op- 
posed to  a  popular,  discourse  or 
lecture. 

*  The  treatise  On  the  Universe 
(Tltpi  KSfffiov)  which  appears  among 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  spurious, 
being  the  compilation  of  some  later 


Peripatetic. 

*  De  Codo.  I.  iii.  13,  &c 

•  See  Spengel,  Ueder  die  Reihenfofge 
der  Naiurunsitenschaftlichen  Schriften 
dee  ArietoleleSy  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria, 
1848. 
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immediately  romid  the  Earth,  in  which  the  meteors  and 
comets  moved,  which  was  characterised  by  incessant  change 
and  by  the  passing  of  things  into  and  out  of  existence,  and 
which  formed  the  subject  of  his  Meteorologies.  The  last 
book  of  this  treatise  brings  us  down  to  the  Earth  itself,  and 
indeed  beneath  its  surface,  for  it  discusses,  in  a  curious 
theory,  the  formation  of  rocks  and  metals.  From  this  point 
Aristotle  would  seem  to  have  started  a&esh  with  his  array  of 
physiological  treatises,  the  first  written  of  which  may  very 
likely  have  been  that  On  the  Pa/rta  of  Animals^  as  containing 
general  principles  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Next  it 
seems  probable  that  the  work  On  the  Soul  was  produced. 
This,  as  Spengel  points  out,  was  not  intended  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  a  treatise  on  Psychology,  but  a  physiological 
account  of  the  vital  principle  as  manifested  in  plants, 
animals,  and  men*  A  set  of  ^appendices,'  as  we  should  now 
call  them,  on  various  functions  connected  with  life  in  general, 
such  as  Sensation,  Memory,  Sleep,  Dreaming,  Longevity, 
Death,  &c,  were  added  by  Aristotle  to  this  work  On  the  8ovZ, 
Afterwards  the  ten  books  of  Reaea/rches  on  Ardmalsj'  and  the 
five  books  Oil.  the  OenercUion  of  Animals — together  with  the 
minor  treatise  On  the  Progression  of  Ani/nwls^  and  with  a 
collection  of  PrcblemSj^  which  Aristotle  probably  kept  by 
him,  and  added  to  firom  time  to  time — ^made  up  the  series 
of  Aristotle's  Physiological  and  Physical  writings,  so  £a.r  as  he 
lived  to  complete  them.    Treatises  On  the  Physiology  of 


'  Utpi  rh,  Zfa  'hrropAf  A,  B,  ic.r A. 
The  work  is  always  referred  to  tinder 
this  title  by  Arbtotle.  The  Latin 
name  Bistoria  AnimaliMm  is  there- 
fore a  mistranslation.  Out  of  this 
mistranslation,  however,  the  term 
*  Natural  History/  to  denote  a  par- 
ticular department  of  science,  seems 
to  have  arisen. 


'  Pcantl,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  1852, 
shows  that  while  there  is  probably 
an  Aristotelian  nucleus  to  the  coUec- 
tion  of  Problems  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ari- 
stotle, the  great  bulk  of  the  collection 
is  by  a  variety  of  Peripatetic  hands, 
and  is  full  of  inconsistencies. 
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Plants  and  On  Health  and  Disease  had  been  promised  by 
him,  but  were  never  achieved  (see  above,  p.  68).  Simul- 
taneously with  some  of  the  works  now  mentioned,  but  in  idea 
last  of  all  his  writings,  the  Metaphysics  were  probably  in 
progress  of  composition  when  the  de^th  of  Aristotle  occurred. 
It  seems  strange  that  Valentine  Rose  should  strenuously  have 
argued  •  in  fevour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Metaphysics 
were  composed  before  the  Physical  writings  of  Aristotle. 
For,  against  this  we  may  say  that  in  four  places  of  the 
Physical  Writings  ^®  questions  are  reserved  to  be  discussed  in 
the  Metaphysics ;  that  in  twelve  places  of  the  Metaphysics  " 
the  Physical  writings  are  referred  to;  that  in  no  work  of 
Aristotle's  are  the  Metaphysics  quoted;  that  the  very  name  TA 
fAtrit  tA  ^vattch  embodies  a  strong  tradition  of  antiquity,  that 
Aristotle's  Prima  Philosophia,  or  Theology,  followed  his 
Physics  both  in  idea  and  in  order  of  composition  ;  and 
finally,  that  there  was  another  tradition  of  the  ancients  (see 
above,  p.  30)  to  the  efiect  that  the  Metaphysics  were  edited 
by  Eudemus  after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  and  indeed 
patched  together  by  him,  parts  having  been  lost,  or,  as  we 
might  with  probability  conjecture,  never  having  been  com- 
pleted. Such,  or  some  such,  having  been  the  order  in  which 
the  works  of  Aristotle  were  composed,  we  may  observe,  by 
comparing  the  probably  subsequent  with  the  probably 
prior  writings,  the  following  peculiarities: — (1)  All  the 
more  general  forms  of  the  philosophy,  such  as  the  four 
causes,  the  opposition  of  the  potential  and  the  actual,  the 
laws  of  the  syllogism,  the  conception  of  the  method  of  state- 
ment, &c.,  were  pretty  well  cut  and  dried  before  the  writing 
of  any  of  the  extant  books  commenced.   (2)  Even  a  consider- 


•  De  Ar,  Lib,    Ord,  et  AuoL  pp. 
135-232. 
>*  Quoted  by  Bonits,^.  Metaphys, 


vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
"  lb.  p.  5. 
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able  portion  of  the  special  matter  of  the  separate  treatises 
was  stored  up  ready  beforehand.  Thus  there  is  a  rich 
instalment  of  ethical  matter  in  the  Rhetoric^  of  political 
matter  in  the  Ethice,  of  metaphysical  matter  in  the  Physical 
Discourse  J  &c. ;  (3)  But  when  Aristotle  came  to  concentrate 
his  mind  on  a  particular  subject  he  invariably  made  a  great 
advance  in  the  conception  of  it :  thus  the  analysis  of  ethical 
phenomena  in  the  Ethics  goes  far  beyond  that  arrived  at  in 
the  Rhetoric ;  *'  (4)  Out  of  an  ostensible  regard  for  strict 
orderly  arrangement  and  the  due  apportionment  of  subject^ 
matter  to  the  separate  sciences,  Aristotle  constantly  put  off 
the  solution  of  particular  questions  for  ^  another '  or  ^  a  later ' 
enquiry.  We  say  ostensible^  because  in  some  cases  it  looks 
as  if  the  excuse  were  a  convenient  one  for  postponing 
questions  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  with  an  answer. 
On  the  other  hand,  either  from  neglecting  his  own  rules  of 
method,  or  from  not  having  as  yet  seen  the  limits  of  a 
particular  science,  and  from  having  to  write  tumultuously 
and  under  pressure, — ^he  sometimes  launches  out  into  not 
strictly  appropriate  discussions.  Thus  in  the  Art  of  Poetry 
he  goes  on  into  questions  of  Style,  which  belonged  properly 
to  the  Rhetoric^  and  even  into  elementary  questions  of 
Grammar,  which  rather  should  have  had  a  treatise  to  them- 
selves. And  in  the  work  On  the  SovX^  which  is  professedly  a 
physiological  **  treatise,  he  transcends  the  limits  of  Physio- 
logy or  Physics,  and  introduces  discussions  on  the  theory  of 
Knowledge,  on  the  relation  of  Subject  to  Object,  on  the 


^  As,  for  instance,  in  the  theory 
of  the  nature  of  Pleasure.  See  above, 
p.  246. 

"  De  Asu  I.  i.  15.     Kol  8t&  toOto 

ir«(<n9s,  ti  T^s  roia^^rtir,  i.e.  in  so  £Eir  as 
its  functions  ^re  dependent  on  ma- 


terial conditions.  It  is  elsewhere 
implied  that  some  functions  of  tlie 
soul  may  be  not  so  dependent,  and  that 
these  will  be  treated  of  by  metaphy- 
sics  (/6.    §  19),  j(  84  iccx^pur/i^ya  6 
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Actiye  and  Eternal  Reason,  &c»,  which,  so  £Eur  as  they  go,  are 
anticipations  of  his  Prima  PhUoaophia^  or  metaphysics. 
But  these  last-mentioned  discussions  are  only  partly  anticipa- 
tions, they  are  not  complete  or  satisfactory  in  themselves, 
they  are  only  fragmentary  indications,  and  they  stand  to  the 
entire  metaphysical  system  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
expoimded,  as  the  forestalments  of  ethical  doctrine  in  the 
Rhetoric^  stand  to  the  completion  of  that  doctrine  in  the 
Ethics  themselves.  But  the  difference  is,  that  the  metar- 
physical  system  of  Aristotle  was,  so  fer  as  we  know,  never 
completed.  And  thus  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be,  that  while  he  was 
engaged  in  finishing  ofiF,  according  to  his  views,  the  ex- 
position of  each  separate  science,  he  wa&  constantly  deferring 
the  greatest  and  deepest  questions  of  all  for  final  exposition 
in  a  system  of  Metaphysics,  which  was  to  form  the  key-stone 
of  the  entire  arch.  But  of  this  final  exposition  only  a 
firagment  has  reached  us ;  probably  no  more  than  this 
fragment  was  ever  composed,  and  the  appearance  it  pres^its 
is  such  as  to  suggest  the  belief  that  Aristotle  while  composing 
it,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  was  still  only  feeling  his  way  to  a 
theory  of  the  relation  borne  by  God  to  Nature,  the  Universe, 
and  the  Human  Soul. 

With  Aristotle's  faults  or  merits  as  a  Physicist  we  are 
not,  for  the  present  purpose,  much  concerned,  for  they  do  not 
affect  his  ethical  system  either  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
it  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  passing,  that  Aristotle's 
Physical  Philosophy  has  been  made  the  subject  both  of  the 
most  extravagant  eulogy,  and  also  of  extreme  disparagement.** 


"  See  Aristotle:  a  Chapter  from 
the  History  of  Science^  by  G.  H. 
Lewea  (London,  1854),  pp.  154-155. 
where  a  specimen  of  these  eulogies  is 
given.     Mr.  Lewes  himself  fiirnishei« 


an  example  of  the  opposite  extreme, 
making  the  case  against  Aristotle*8 
failures  ib  physical  science  far  wors 
than  needs  be.  * 
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On  the  one  hand  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  antici- 
pated many  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  times;  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  apparently  been  blamed  for  not  having  done  so. 
But  it  should  surely  have  been  remembered  that '  Truth  is 
the  daughter  of  Time,'  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Sciences  -of  Observation,  which  creep  on 
from  one  vantage  .point  to  another.  Aristotle,  then,  ought 
not  personally  to  be  blamed  for  the  erroneous  views  of  Astro- 
nomy, or  even  of  Physiology,  which  he  puts  forth.  In  these 
he  only  represents  a  particular  point  in  the  general  history  of 
Science,  arrived  at  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  He  doubtless 
added  considerably,  by  his  industry  in  collecting  and  storing 
up  fSeusts,  to  the  knowledge  of  Natural  History  and  Physiology 
previously  existing,  and  by  his  masterly  mapping  out  of  the 
whole  field  of  science  he  opened  the  way  to  a  distinct  and 
lucid  enquiry  into  all  parts  of  nature.  It  was  only  owing  to 
political  causes — to  the  influence  of  the  Stoical  and  Epicu- 
rean schools  taking  men's  minds  in  a  different  direction,  to 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  Soman  intellect — that  his  example  was  not  more  fruit- 
fully followed.  Aristotle  has  been  accused  of  *  explaining 
Nature  by  means  of  the  syllogism : '  **  but  no  one  could  have 
made  this  accusation  who  had  ever  read  his  works.  He  has 
also  been  accused  of 'preaching  Induction,  while  neglecting 
to  practise  it ; '  *^  but  this  is  far  more  undoubtedly  true  of 
Lord  Bacon  himself,  who,  however,  gets  boundless  glory  for 
what  he  preached,  and  no  blame  for  his  mistakes  and  failures 
in  such  small  scientific  enquiries  as  he  essayed  to  make. 
Another  fallacy  of  this  kind  consists  in  supposing  that  the 
early  philosophies  of  Greece  '^  were  superior  as  explanations 


*^  Bacon,  Novum  Organum, 
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of  Nature  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  early  systems 
were  mere  guesses  based  on  some  slight  analogy  of  super- 
ficial fisu^ts.  Thus,  though  they  curiously  anticipated  by  their 
conjectures  some  of  the  modem  theories,  yet  they  had  no 
solidity  or  power  of  self-demonstration.  They  were  a  kind 
of '  &lse  dawn '  which  appeared  and  fisided  away  again.  Thus 
the  anticipation  of  the  Nebular  Theory  by  Anazimander,  that 
of  the  Solar  System  by  the  Pythagoreans,  that  of  the  Atomic 
Theory  by  Democritus,  and  something  like  that  of  the  tiieory 
of  Natural  Selection  by  Empedocles — were  rejected  by  the 
general  voice  of  Greece  and  by  Aristotle.  Aristotle's 
theories  of  an  eternal  universe,  with  the  earth  as  its  centre, 
and  closed  in  by  the  periphery  of  the  Heavens,  were  neither 
worse,  nor  better,  than  these.  All  Cosmologies  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  were  equally  incapable  of  verification.  Aristotle 
longed  for  Science,  and  strove  after  it  5  but  the  conditions  of 
Science,  as  yet,  did  not  exist.  And  yet,  there  are  certain 
ultimate  questions  about  the  Universe  in  regard  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  Aristotle  have  a  value,  even  at  the  present 
day. 

The  most  interesting  notices  of  Aristotle's  general  views 
of  Nature  may  be  gathered  from  the  second  book  of  his  Phy^ 
siccU  Discourse.  He  speaks  of  *  mature '  *•*  as  *  a  principle  of 
motion  and  rest  implanted  and  essentially  inherent  in  things, 
whether  that  motion  be  locomotion,  increase,  decay, or  altera- 
tion.' '  It  is  absurd  *'  to  try  to  prove  the  existence  of  nature ; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  self- 
evident  and  not  self-evident  things.'    *  Nature  ^  may  be  said 
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in  one  way  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  deep-lying  substratum 
of  matter  in  things  possessing  their  own  principle  of  motion 
and  change;  in  another  way  it  may  be  called  the  form  and 
law  of  such  things.'     That  is,  nature  is  both  matter  or  poten- 
tiality and  form  or  actuality.     It  is  also  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,     '  Nature,'  *^  says  Aristotle,  *  spoken  of  as 
creation  is  the  path  to  nature.'    Again,  ^  Nature  ^  is  the  end 
or  final  cause.'    In  relation  to  this  system  of  causation,  it 
remains  to  ask  what  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  chance  or  the 
fortuitous,  to  necessity  and  to  reason  ?    '  Some  ^  deny  the 
existence  of  chance  altogether,  saying  that  there  is  a  definite 
cause  for  €dl  thiogs.'    ^  Others,^  agaiO)  have  gone  so  &r  as 
•to  assign  the  fortuitous  as  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
heaven  and  the  whole  universe.'     *  Others  ^  believe  in  the 
existence  of  chance,  but  say  that  it  is  something  mysterious 
and  supernatural,  which  baffles  the  hiunan  understanding.' 
With  none  of  these  opinions  does  Aristotle  seem  exactly  to 
agree.     He  will  not  hear  -of  attributing  the  existence  of  *  the 
heaven  ^  and  the  divinest  things  that  meet  our  eyes '  to  blind 
chance.     Again,  while  allowing  the  existence  of  chance  as  an 
undefined  or  incalculable  principle  of  causation,  and  awarding 
to  it  a  certain  sphere,  namely,  things  contingent,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  believed  in  anything  supernatural  attaching 
to  it.     He  distinguishes  '  the  fortuitous '  from  *  chance,'  con- 
sidering *  chance '  to  be  only  a  species  of  the  former,  and  re- 
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stricted  to  the  sphere  of  human  actions,*'  As  a  proof  of  this 
he  alleges  that  *  good  fortune  is  held  to  be  the  same  or  nearly 
so  with  happiness ;  now  happiness  is  a  kind  of  action,  ue* 
doing  well.'  Where  there  is  no  action,  there  is  no  chance. 
Hence  no  inanimate  object,  nor  beast,  nor  child,  does  any- 
thing by  chance,  because  it  has  no  choice,  nor  have  theee 
either  good  or  bad  fortime,  except  metaphorically,  in  the 
same  sense  that  Protarchus  said  '  the  stones  of  the  altar  were 
fortunate,  because  they  were  honoured.'  The  fortuitous  and 
chance  both  are  merely  accidental,  and  not  essential  principles 
of  causation ;  they  therefore  presuppose  the  essential,  since 
the  accidental  is  posterior  to  and  dependent  on  the  essential. 
Therefore  '®  of  whatever  things  chance  may  be  the  cause,  it  • 
necessarily  follows  that  nature  and  reason,  which  are  essential 
causes,  should  be  presupposed — that  they  should  be  in  short 
the  causes  of  the  universe* 

Has  necessity,  then,  a  conditional^  or  an  absolute  sway 
in  relation  to  nature  ?  To  say  that  it  had  an  absolute  sway, 
would  be  equivalent  to  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  a  wall  that  the  heavy  stones  must  be  put  at  the  bottom 
and  the  light  stones  and  earth  a-top.  In  reality,  however,  this 
necessity  in  regard  to  the  wall  is  only  a  necessary  ^  condition, 
not  a  cause,  of  the  making  of  the  wall.  Given  a  certain  end, 
and  certain  means  to  this  are  necessary;  thus  far  and  no 
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farther  has  necessity  a  sway  in  regard  to  nature.  But  the 
end  is  the  real  cause,  the  necessary  means  are  a  mere  subor- 
dinat'e  condition. 

Lastly,  What  is  the  position  of  design  or  intelligence  in 
relation  to  nature  ?  Some  reduce  all  nature  to  a  mechanical 
principle ;  if  they  recognise  any  other  principle  fit  all  (as 
Empedocles  spoke  of  ^  love  and  hatred,'  and  Anaxagoras  of 
*  reason'),  they  just  touch  it  and  let  it  drop.**  They  say 
it  rains,  not  that  the  com  may  grow,  but  from  a  mechanical 
necessity,  because  the  vapours  are  cooled  as  they  are  drawn 
up,  and  being  cooled  are  compelled  to  fall  again,  and  by 
coincidence  this  gives  growth  to  the  com.**  *  Why  should  it 
not  also  be  by  accident  and  coincidence,  they  ask,  that  in  the 
teeth  of  aninmls,  for  instance,  the  front  teeth  grow  sharp 
and  suitable  for  cutting,  while  the  hind  teeth  grow  broad  €ind 
suitable  for  grinding  ? '  Hence  their  theory  is,  that  whenever 
blind  necessity  did  not  hit  by  coincidence  on  results  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  been  designed,  its  products  perished,  while  the 
lucky  hits  were  preserved ;  and  thus  Empodocles  says  that 
whole  races  of  monsters  perished  **  before  a  perfect  man  was 
attained. 

Aristotle  says,  ^  It  is  impossible  that  this  theory  can  be 
true ;  **  our  whole  idea  of  chance  and  coincidence  is  some* 
thing  irregular,  out  of  course  of  nature,  while  nature  is 
the  regular  and  the  miiversal.  If,  then,  the  products  of 
nature  are  either  according  to  coincidence  or  design,  it  follows 
that  they  must  be  according  to  design.  We  see  how  a  house 
is  built ;  if  that  house  were  made  by  nature,  it  would  be 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way,  i,e.  with  design,  and  according 
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to  a  regular  plan.  The  same  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
we  see  in  the  procedure  of  the  animals  which  makes  Bome 
men  doubt  whether  the  spider,  for  instance,  and  the  ant 
do  not  work  by  the  light  of  reason  or  an  analogous  faculty. 
In  plants,  moreover,  manifest  traces  of  a  fit  and  wisdy 
planned  organisation  appear.  The  swallow  makes  its  nest 
and  the  spider  its  web  by  nature,  and  yeit  with  a  design  and 
end ;  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  grow  downwards  and  not 
upwards,  for  the  sake  of  providing  it  nourishment  in  the 
best  way.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  end  and  design  is  a  cause 
of  natural  things.  And  if  nature  be  figured  both  as  matter 
and  as  end,  we  may  surely  regard  the  matter  bs  a  mere 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  itself  as  really  and  essentially 
the  i^ause.  The  failures  of  nature,  the  abortions  imd  monsters 
which  Empedocles  spoke  of  as  if  they  were  the  normal 
products  of  nature,  are  in  reality  its  &iere  exceptions.  They 
are  mistakes  and  errors,  e^tactly  analogous  to  the  failures  in 
art.  It  is  absurd  to  doubt  the  existence  of  design  because 
we  cannot  see  deliberation  actually  taking  place.  Art  does 
not  deliberate.  If  the  art  of  ship-building  were  inherent  in 
the  wood,  ship-building  would  be  a  work  of  nature.  Perhaps 
the  best  conception  we  can  have  of  nature  is,  if  we  tiiink  of 
a  person  acting  as  his  own  doctor  and  curing  himself.** 

On  these  views  of  Aristotle's  several  observations  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  They  contain  a  recognition  quite  as 
strong  as  that  in  Paley's  Naturals  Theology  of  the  marks  of 
design  in  creation.  But  we  see  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
cognise these  marks  of  design,  and  to  be  led  by  them  to  a 
difierent  view  from  that  of  Paley ;  that  Aristotle  does  not 
discover  in  them,  as  it  were,  the  works  of  a  watch,  and  pro- 
ceed inmiediately  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  watchmaker ; 
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but  rather  that  the  products  of  nature  appear  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  a  watch  that  makes  itself.  If  we  ask^ 
how  it  is  that  the  watch  makes  itself?  Aristotle  would 
reply,  that  all  things  strive  after  the  good ;  that  on  the 
idea  of  the  good,  as  seen  and  desired,  the  whole  heavens  and 
all  nature  depend.  Aristotle  views  the  world  with  a  kind  of 
natural  optimism.  He  says  {Etiu  i.  ix.  5), '  All  things  in 
nature  are  constituted  in  the  best  possible  way.'  If  we  ask, 
what  is  it  that  perceives  the  good'— what  gives  to  nature  this 
eye  of  reason  to  perceive  an  idea  and  to  strive  after  it  ?— on 
this  head  Aristotle  is  not  explicit.  He  says  there  is  something 
divine  in  nature.  '  Even  '^  in  the  lower  creatures  there  is  a 
natural  good  above  their  own  level,  which  strives  after  the 
good  proper  for  them.'  We  see  the  indistinctness  of  this 
phrase.  He  speaks  of  *the  natural  good'  striving  after 
'  their  proper  good.'  If  it  be  said  that  Aristotle's  theory  is 
Pantheism,  this  would  not  be  exactly  true,  for  Aristotle  does 
not  identify  God  with  nature,  nor  deprive  Him  of  per- 
sonality. But  what  the  relation  is  of  *  the  divine '  in  nature  ^  ^ 
to  God,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Aristotle  does  not  make  ^^  1 
clear.  We  only  see  that  Aristotle,  while  tracing  design, 
beauty,  and  harmony  in  the  world,  is  not  led  to  figure  to 
himself  God  as  the  artist  or  architect  of  this  fair  order,  but 
as  standing  in  a  different  relation  to  it.  If  we  ask,  how  can 
the  beginning  be  accoimted  for,  how  did  the  watch  begin  to 
make  itself?  Aristotle  would  say,  in  looking  back  we  do 
not  find  in  the  past  merely  the  elements  {Svvafus)  of  a  watch, 
we  find  of  necessity  the  idea  and  the  actuality  {ivipymi)  of 
the  watch  itself  (see  above,  p.  238).  A  perfect  watch  must 
always  precede  the  imperfect  one.     It  is  impossible  to  think 
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of  nature  as  having  had  a  beginning.  ^  The  universe  is 
eternal '  {EtJu  iii.  iii.  3).  ^  The  parts  ^  may  be  reg^ded  as 
changeable,  but  the  whole  cannot  change,  it  is  increate  and 
indestructible '  {De  Ccelo,  K  x.  10), 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  notice  in  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  regards  man  in 
relation  to  nature  as  a  whole.  His  view  appears  to  be  two- 
fold ;  on  the  one  hand  he  regards  man  as  a  part  of  nature. 
He  says,**  '  You  may  call  a  man  the  product  of  a  man,  or  of 
the  sun.'  He  looks  at  the  principle  of  human  life  as  belong- 
ifig  to  the  whole  chain  of  organised  existence.  Man  has 
much  in  common  with  the  animals  and  the  plants*  On  the 
other  hand,  he  looks  at  the  human  reason  and  will  as  a 
principle  of  causation,  which  is  not  part  of  nature,  but  dis- 
tinct. *  Man,'  he  says,  ^  is  the  -cause  of  his  own  actions.' 
Thus  he  classifies  causation  into  '  nature,  necessity,  chance, 
and  again  reason  and  all  that  comes  from  man '  {Eth.  mi.  iiL  7). 
^  In  art  ^  and  in  action  the  efficient  cause  rests  with  the 
maker  or  doer,  and  not  as  in  nature  with  the  thing  done.' 
Aristotle's  Ethical  theory  depends  on  this  principle,  that  the 
moral  qualities  are  not  by  nature,  i.  e.  self-caused,  but  pro- 
duced in  us  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  our  nature,  by  the 
exercise  of  will,  by  care,  cultivation,  and  in  short  the  use  of 
the  proper  means.  We  have  already  observed  (see  above, 
p.  149)  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  Grecian  Ethics,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  philosophy  of  Archelaus  and  Democritus,  con- 
sisted in  severing  man  and  human  society  from  the  general 
framework  of  nature.  This  Aristotle  follows  out  in  his 
Ethics^  and  he  seems  so  easily  to  content  himself  with  the 
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practical  assumption  of  freedom  for  man,  as  to  give  a  narrow 
and  unphilosophical  appearance  to  part  of  his  writing. 

While,  however,  assuming  freedom  for  human  actions, 
Aristotle  seems  to  do  so,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  the 
deep  importance  of  morality,  but  rather  from  an  idea  of  the 
slightness  of  man  and  of  his  actions  in  comparison  with 
nature,  and  what  he  would  call  the  *  diviner  parts '  of  the 
universe.  There  is  a  strange  passage  in  his  Metaphysics 
(xL.  X.  2-3),  which  is  obscure  indeed,  but  it  seems  to  bear 
on  the  question.  He  says,*®  '  All  things  are  in  some  sort 
ordered  and  harmonised  together,  fishes  of  the  sea,  birds  of 
the  air,  and  plants  that  grow,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree. 
It  is  not  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  relation  between  one 
thing  and  another;  there  is  such  a  relation.  All  things 
are  indeed  arranged  together  towards  one  common  centre ; 
but  as  in  a  household  the  masters  are  by  no  means  at  liberty 
to  do  what  they  please,  but  most  things,  if  not  all,  are  ap- 
pointed for  them,  while  the  slaves  and  the  animals  do  but 
little  towards  the  common  weal,  and  mostly  follow  their  own 
fancies.  For  so  the  nature  of  each  of  the  different  classes 
prompts  them  to  act.'  This  curious  metaphor  seems  to  re- 
present the  imiverse  as  a  household.  The  sun  and  stars  and 
all  the  heaven  are  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  whose  higher 
aims  and  more  important  positions  in  life  prevent  any  time 
being  left  to  a  merely  arbitrary  disposal;  all  is  filled  up  with 
a  round  of  the  noblest  duties  and  occupations.  Other  parts 
of  the  universe  are  like  the  inferior  members  of  the  family, 
the  slaves  and  domestic  animals,  who  for  most  part  of  the 
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day  can  sleep  in  the  sun,  and  pursue  their  own  devices. 
Under  this  last  cat^^ory  it  seems  almost  as  if  man  would 
be  here  ranked.  Aristotle  does  not  r^;ard  the  imchanging 
and  perpetual  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a  bondage, 
but  rather  m  a  harmonised  and  blessed  life.  All  that  is 
arbitrary  {iwrns  fn^c)  in  the  human  will,  Aristotle  does  not 
consider  a  privil^^e.  And  man  (especially  in  regard  of  his 
actions,  the  object  of  ^pimfint  and  ntokirucri)  he  does  not 
think  the  highest  part  of  the  universe ;  he  thinks  the  sim  and 
stars  ^^  '  bs  more  divine.'  This  opinion  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  a  philosophical  feeling  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
sphere  of  the  contingent,  in  which  action  consists,  and  with 
which  chance  intermixes,  to  the  sphere  of  the  absolute  and 
the  etemaL  In  this  feeling  Plato  shared,  but  in  Plato's  mind 
.  there  was  set  against  it,  what  Aristotle  seems  deficient  in,  a 
\  deep  sense  of  the  even  eternal  import  of  morality.  To  the 
V^  heavenly  bodies  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  appear  to  have 
attributed  consciousness,  which  explains  in  some  degree  the 
sayings  of  Aristotle.  We  see,  however,  that  there  was 
necessarily  something  peculiar,  contrasted  with  our  views, 
in  the  way  Aristotle  approached  Ethics.  He  might,  indeed, 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  utterance  of  the  Psalmist,  *  What 
is  man  in  comparison  with  the  Heavens  ? '  But  with  him 
the  Heavens  were  not  a  mere  physical  creation ;  rather  the 
eternal  sphere  of  Eeason,  the  abode  of  pure  Intelligences,  the 
source  of  all  emanations  of  Reason  and  Intelligence  through- 
out the  world.  Compared  with  this  higher  sphere  individual 
man,  with  his  practical  and  moral  life,  appeared  insignificant ; 
and  yet  the  End-in-itself,  even  for  the  individual,  Aristotle 
acknowledged  to  be  worth  an  efibrt,  while  man  in  organised 
societies,  in  the  city  or  the  nation,  he  recognised  as  affording 
scope  for  the  realisation  of  something  more  noble  and  divine 
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(Eth.  I.  ii.  8 :  ayamyrov  fuv  yitp  koX  hit  fiowp  [i.  e.  ro  riXos], 
KaWior  Si  Kal  0ii6r8pov  iOvBi  KcCi  woKsa-iv)*  But  again,  the 
individual  man,  according  to  Aristotle,  shared  in  that 
Season  which  is  the  divinest  part  of  the  Universe,  and  by 
development  of  this  into  philosophy  he  could  become  like  to 
God  (see  Eth.  x.  vii.  8).  Thus  there  were  two  human  things 
about  which  Aristotle  could  be  enthusiastic — the  life  of  an 
ideally  well-ordered  state,  and  the  moments  of  philosophical . 
consciousness  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  thinker. 

We  can  never,  perhaps,  adequately  comprehend  Aristotle's  \ 
philosophical  conception  of  the  Deity.     The  expression  of  his    \ 
views  that  has  come  down  to  us  seems  so  incomplete,  and    I 
contains  so  much  that  is  apparently  contradictory,  that  we    / 
are  in  gfeat  danger  of  doing  Aristotle  injustice.     Even  had  / 
we  a  fuller  and  clearer  expression,  there  might  be  yet  some-/ 
thing  behind  this  remaining  imexpressed,  as  an  intuition  in 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher.     The  first  thing  we  may  notice 
is  Aristotle's  idea  of '  Theology '  as  a  science.     In  classifying 
the   speculative  sciences,  he  says  {Metaphya,   x.    vii.   7), 
'Physics  are  concerned  with  things  that  have  a  principle 
of  motion  in  themselves ;  mathematics   speculate  on   per* 
manent,   but  not  transcendental  and  self-existent  things ; 
and  there  is  another  science  separate  from  these  two,  which 
treats  of  that  which  is  immutable  and  transcendental,  if 
indeed  there  exists  such  a  substance,*  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  there  does.    This  transcendental  and  perma^ 
n^it  substance,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  surely  be  the  sphere 
of  the  divine — it  must  be  the  first  and  highest  principle. 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  speculative 
science — physics,  mathematias,  and  theology.'    In  the  same 
strain  he  speaks  in  the  succeeding  book  {Metaphya.  xi.  viii. 
19),  as  if  the  popular  polytheism  of  Greece  were  a  mere  per- 
verted fragment  of  this  deeper  and  truer  *  Theology,'  which 
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he  conceives  to  have  been,  in  all  probability,  perfected  often 
before  in  the  infinite  lapse  of  time,  and  then  again  losL 
He  says,^'  ^  The  tradition  has  come  down  from  very  ancient 
times,  being  left  in  a  mythical  garb  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, that  these  (the  heavens)  are  gods,  and  that  the  divine 
embraces  the  whole  of  nature.  And  rpund  this  idea  other 
m3rthical  statements  have  been  agglomerated  with  a  view  to 
influencing  the  vulgar,  and  for  political  and  moral  ex- 
pediency ;  as,  for  instance,  they  feign  that  these  gods  have 
human  shape  and  are  like  certain  of  the  animals ;  and  other 
stories  of  the  kind  are  added  on.  Now,  if  any  one  will 
separate  from  all  this  the  first  point  alone — namely,  that 
they  thought  the  first  and  deepest  grounds  of  existence  to  be 
gods — he  may  consider  it  a  divine  utterance.  In  all  proba- 
bility, every  art  and  science  and  philosophy  has  been  over 
and  over  again  discovered  to  the  fietrthest  extent  possible,  and 
then  again  lost,  and  one  may  conceive  these  opinions  to  have 
been  preserved  to  us  as  a  sort  of  fragment  of  those  lost 
philosophies.  We  see  then  to  some  extent  the  relation  of 
the  popular  belief  to  those  ancient  opinions.'  Aristotle 
having  thus  penetrated  to  a  conception,  which  he  imagined 
to  lie  behind  the  external  and  unessential  forms  of  the 
Grecian  religion,  that  is,  the  conception  of  a  deep  and 
divine  ground  for  all  existence,  proceeds  now  to  develope  it 
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for  himself,  and  in  doing  so,  he  lays  down  the  following  posi- 
tions {Meta/phys.  xi.  vL-x.). 

(i)  It  is  necessary  to  conceive  an  eternal  immutable 
existence,  an  actuality  prior  to  all  potentiality.  According  to 
this  view,  all  notions  of  the  world  having  sprung  out  of  chaos 
must  be  abandoned.  Ood  is  here  rejNresented  as  the  eternal, 
unchangeable  form  of  the  whole,  immaterial  {&P8v  Swdfistos/^j 
and  free  from  all  relation  to  time. 

(2)  With  this  idea  it  is  necessary  to  couple  that  of  the 
source  of  motion,  else  we  shall  have  merely  a  principle  of  im- 
mobility. We  must  therefore  conceive  of  a  ceaseless  motion  ; 
this  motion  must  be  circular,  no  mere  figure  of  philosophy,^' 
but  actually  taking  place.  Thus  the  highest  heaven  with  its 
revolutions  must  be  looked  on  as  etemaL  In  this  we  make 
a  transition  to  the  world  of  time  and  space.  The  succession 
of  seasons  and  years  flows  everlastingly  from  the  motion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  heavens.  It  would  seem  as  if  we 
were  thus  attributing  local  and  material  conditions  to  the 
Deity  himself,  if  we  say  that  Qod  moves  the  world  by  moving 
the  circumference  of  the  heaven.  But  here,  again,  Aristotle 
is  saved  from  this  conclusion  by  merging  physical  ideas  into 
metaphysical.  He  says,  ^  The  mover  **  of  all  things  moves 
them  without  being  moved,  being  an  eternal  substance  and 
actuality,  and  he  moves  all  things  in  the  following  way : — 
the  object  of  reason  and  of  desire,  though  unmoved,  is  the 
cause  of  motion*' 

(3)  God  has  been  thus  represented  as  the  cause  of  all 
things  by  being  the  object  of  contemplation  and  desire  to 
nature  and  the  world.  In  this  doctrine,  as  before  mentioned, 
there  is  something  unexplained ;  for  to  attribute  thought  and 
rational  desire,  as  well  as  the  power  of  motion,  to  nature. 
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Beems  really  to  place   the   Deity   in   nature   as  a   thinking 
subject,  as  well  as  outside  nature  in  the  form-  of  the  object  of 
thought  and  wish.     Aristotle,  however,  does  not  expKcitly  do 
80 ;  in  relation  to  nature  he  seems  to  represent  God  only  as 
an  object,  and  he  now  passes  on  to  depict  €rod  in  relation  to 
Himself  as  a  subject,  as  a  personal,  being,  possessing  in  Him- 
self conscious  *^  happiness  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  such  as 
we  can  frame  but  an  indistinct  notion  of,  by  the  analogy  of 
our  own  highest  and  most  blessed  moods.     This  happiness  is 
everlasting,  and   God   *  has    or   rather  is '   continuous   and 
eternal  life  and  duration.** 

(4)  Aristotle  next  reverts  to  the  impersonal  view  of  God, 
and  asks  whether  these  principles  are  one  or  manifold? 
Whether  there  be  one  highest  heaven  or  more  than  one? 
He  concludes  that  there  can  be  one  only,  for  multeity  implies 
matter,  and  the  highest  idea  or  form  of  the  world  must  be 
absolutely  immaterial.*^ 

(5)  But  again,  figiurmg  to  ourselves  Grod  as  thought ;  on 
what  does  that  thought  think?  Thought  thinking  upon 
nothing  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  thought  with  an  ex- 
ternal object  is  determined  by  that  object.  But  God  as  the 
supremest  and  best  cannot  be  altered  or  determined  by  an 
external  object.  With  God,  object  and  subject  are  one ;  the 
thought  of  God  is  the  thinking  upon  thought.** 

(6)  Lastly,  how  is  the  supreme  goad  of  the  world  to  be 
represented — whether  as  existing  apart  from  the  world,  like 
the  general  of  an  army,  or  as  i^erent  in  the  world,  like  the 


**  See  above,  p.  243,  note. 
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discipline  of  an  army  ?  ^  In  other  words,  are  we  to  hold  that 
the  Deity  is  immanent  or  transcendent  ?  Aristotle  gives  no 
direct  answer  to  this  question ;  but  seems  to  say  that  G-od 
must  be  conceived  of  both  ways,  just  as  the  army  implies 
both  discipline  and  general,  but  it  is  the  general  who  pro- 
duces the  discipline.  In  these  speculations  we  see  an 
attempt  made  by  Aristotle  to  i^proach  from  various  sides  the 
metaphysical  aspect  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  All  meta- 
physical views  of  God  are  entirely  foreign  to  most  minds. 
The  profound  difficulty  of  them  may  be  appreciated,  if  we 
set  before  ourselves  this  question,  for  instance,  If  the  Deity 
be  immaterial,  how  can  He  act  upon  a  material  universe  ? 
Aristotle  does  not  appear  to  make  any  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
complete  view,  or  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  between  his 
different  statements, — ^between  the  impersonal  view  of  Gtxi 
as  the  chief  good  and  object  of  desire  to  the  world,  and  the 
personal  view  of  Him  as  a  thinking  subject.  He  acknow- 
ledges these  two  sides  to  the  conception,  ^  the  discipline  in 
the  army '  and  ^  the  general  ruling  the  army,'  but  does  not 
attempt  to  bring  them  together. 

In  the  Ethics  there  are  several  popular  and  exoteric  allu- 
sions to  ^  the  gods,'  as,  for  instance,  that  ^  It  would  be  absurd 
to  praise  the  gods '  ( i.  xii*  3) ;  *  The  gods  and  one's  parents 
one  cannot  fully  requite,  one  must  honour  them  as  much  as 
possible '  (ix.  ii.  8),  &c.  There  are  also  some  traces  of  Aristo- 
tle's thoughts  as  a  metaphysician ;  for  instance,  he  speaks 
of  *  the  good  under  the  category  substance '  being  *  Gtod  and 
reason '  (i.  vi.  3).  And  he  gives  an  elaborate  argument  (x. 
viii.  7)  to  demonstrate  that    speculative  thought  and   the 
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exercise  of  the  ptdlbsophi*  oonsciousDess  is  Uie  ofiily  hnmiui 
quality  that  can  be  attributed  io  the  Deky.  In  tiiiflaT]p]iiient 
it  is  obserrable  that  he  Brst  b^^ins  by  speaking  of  ^  the  gods,' 
saying,  ^  We  conceive  of  the  gods  as  esp^daUy  blessed  and 
happy.  What  actions  can  we  attribute  to  them?  idiether 
those  of  justice  P  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  their 
buying  and  selling,'  &c»  He  then  argues  that  ^  If  life  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  all  action,  and  still  OKore,  all  production, 
be  taken  away,  what  remains  but  speculation  ? '  And  he 
concludes,  ^  The  Mfe  of  Grod  then,  far  exeeeding  in  blessedness,  < 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  life  of  contenplation.'  Thos  he 
reverts  to  a  monotheistic  form  of  speaking,  though  he  says 
again  afterwards,  ^  The  gods  have  all  their  life  happy,  man^s 
life  is  so,  in  as  &r  as  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  divine 
consciousness  of  thought.'  This  passage  then  contains  a  sort 
of  transition  from  exoteric  to  philosophical  views.  Aristotle 
attributes  to  ^  the  gods '  that  same  mode  of  existence,  whidi 
in  his  own  metaphysical  system  he  attributed  to  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  deepest  conception  that  he  had  formed  of  Him.** 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  assigning  speculative  thought  to 
the  Deity,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  thought  of  the  philosopher  where  object  is 
distinct  from  subject,  and  the  thought  of  God  in  which 
subject  and  object  are  one. 

The  passage  to  which  we  are  referring  in  the  Ethics  con- 
tains not  only  a  positive  assertion  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  God,  but  also  a  negative  one.  It  asserts  that  all  moral 
virtue  is  unworthy  of  being  attributed  to  God.  This,  as  we 
have  before  noticed  (see  above,  p.  214),  was  a  total  departure 


**  The  same  point  of  view  is  main- 
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from  the  view  of  Plato.  Still  more  opposed  is  this  view  of 
Aristotle  to  modem  ideas.  We  are  accustomed  to  feel  that 
however  great  may  be  the  metaphysical  problems  about  the 
nature  of  G-od,  the  deepest  conception  of  Him  that  we  can 
attain  to  is  a  moral  one. 

There  are  yet  two  other  passages  in  the  Ethics  where 
theological  considerations  are  enteitained.  These  are  both 
connected  with  the  question  of  a  divine  providence  for  and 
care  of  men.  The  first  is  where  it  is  asked  {Etfu  i.  ix.  i) 
whether  happiness  comes  by  divine  allotment  {leard  ripa  Otiav 
fAoipav)  or  by  human  means.  Tl^  second  is  where  the  philo- 
sopher is  spoken  of  (x.  viii.  13)  as  being  most  under  the 
favour  of  Gk)d  {Oio^iKiararos).  With  regard  to  Aristotle's 
general  views  of  the  question  of  providence,  it  is  often  argued 
that  he  must  have  denied  its  existence,  inasmuch  as  he 
attributes  no  objective  thought  to  God.  But  Aristotle  does 
not  himself  argue  this  way*;  when  the  question  comes  before 
him,  he  does  not  appeal  to  his  own  a  priori  principle,  and 
pronounce  contrary  to  the  general  belief — rather  he  declines 
to  pronounce  at  all.  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages 
mentioned,  he  says,  ^  One  would  suppose  that  if  anything 
were  the  gift  of  GK>d  to  men,  happiness  would  be  so,  as  it  is 
the  best  of  human  things.  But  the  question  belongs  to 
another  science.  Happiness,  if  not  sent  by  G-od,  but  acquired 
by  human  means,  seems  at  all  events  something  divine  and 
blessed.'  The  latter  part  of  this  argument  partly  seems  to 
be  a  settingKtside  of  the  question,  parUy  to  be  a  sort  of 
reconciliation  of  the  existence  of  a  providence  {08i6v  Ti)  with 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the  second  passage  Aristotle 
repeats  from  Plate  the  assertion  that  the  philosopher  is  under 
the  fieivour  of  heaven  (0io^\i<rraTos),  He  says,  ^If  there  is 
any  care  of  human  things  by  the  gods,  as  there  is  thought  to 
be  {&<nrip  BoksT)^  we  may  ^conclude  that  they  take  pleasure 
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in  the  highest  and  best  thing,  reason,  which  is  most  akin  to 
themselves,  and  do  good  to  those  who  cherish  and  honour  it' 
In  these  words  there  may  possibly  be  an  esoteric  sense, 
meaning  that  the  philosopher  in  the  exercise  of  his  thought 
realises  something  divine.  Aristotle  may  imply  that  the 
popidar  doctrine  of  providence  admits  a  deeper  explanation, 
but  he  by  no  means  here  or  elsewhere  denies  it.  Nor  can 
we  presume  to  tell  what  Aristotle  would  include  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  subject-object  thought  of  God.  As  we  saw 
before,  he  is  not  explicit  as  to  the  relation  of  God  to  nature, 
neither  is  he  as  to  the  relation  of  God  to  man. 

If  we  ask  now.  What  were  Aristotle's  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  so  &r  as  we  can  gather  them  ?  we 
find  that  (advancing,  as  he  shows  us,  upon  the  more  or  less 
indistinct  views  of  his  predecessors)  he  conceives  of  the  ^v^ 
as  a  vital  principle  manifesting  itself  ^^  in  an  ascending  scale 
through  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  life.     To  this  scale  of 
Ufe  Aristotle  appeals  in  the  Ethics  (i.  vii.  10-12).     He  there 
argues  that  man  must  have  some  proper  function.     '  This 
cannot  be  mere  life  in  its  lowest  form,  i.e.  vegetable ;  nor 
again   merely   sensational,   i.e.  animal  life ;  there   remains 
therefore  the  moral  and  rational  life.'     From  this  point  of 
view  man  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  chain  of  nature.     Aris- 
totle doubts,  but  on  the  whole  concludes,  that  the  ^vxo  ^ 
the  proper  subject  of  physical  science.**     This  he  justifies  by 
the  fact  ^  that  the  psychical  phenomena,  anger,  desire,  and 
the  like,  are  inseparable  from  the  body,  and  from  material 
conditions.     Eeason    itself,    if    dependent    on    conceptions 
derived  from  the  sense  {fiif  avsv  ^inaalas)^  will  fisJl  imder 
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the  same  head.  Following  out  this  direction  of  thought, 
Aristotle  defines  the  yitvxv  ^  ^^  *  The  **  simplest  actuality 
of  a  physical  body,  which  potentially  possesses  life,  that  is, 
of  an  organic  body,'  Of  the  meaning  of  the  wcwrd  hnsXix'^ia, 
used  here,  we  have  spoken  above  (see  p,  234) ;  the  whole  of 
this  definition  we  see  accords  with  Aristotle's  physical  philo- 
sophy in  general,  which  conceived  great  and  beautiful  results 
coming  out  of  physical  conditions,  not  by  any  mechanical 
system  of  causation,  rather  that  these  ends  necessitated  the 
means;  the  whole  was  prior  to  and  necessitated  the 
parts.  The  V^vx^,  says  Aristotle,  is  to  the  body  as  form 
to  matter,**  as  the  impression  to  the  wax,  as  sight  to  the  eye. 
It  is  the  essential  idea  of  the  body  (to  ti  fiv  slpai  t^  roupBl 
{rdfuiTi).  It  is  as  the  master  **  to  the  slave,  as  the  artist  to 
the  instrument.  It  is  the  efficient,  the  final,  and  the  formal 
cause  of  the  body.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  the  yp-vxv 
without  taking  account  of  the  body ; '  as  to  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  they  might  as  well 
speak  of  the  ^carpenter's  art  clothing  itself  in  flutes.  For 
a  soul  *^  can  no  more  clothe  itself  in  a  foreign  body,  than  an 
art  can  employ  the  instruments  of  some  foreign  art.'  While 
maintaining  this  close  connection  between  the  "^^^  and  the 
body,  as  between  end  and  means,  Aristotle  was  kept  aloof  by 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  philosophy  from  anything  like 
materialism.  He  sums  up  this  part  of  his  reasonings  in  the 
following  words  : — ^  That  the  ^v^^y  therefore,  is  inseparable 
from  the  body  is  dear,  or  at  all  events  some  of  its  parts,  if  it 
be  divisible.      Nothing,*®  however,  hinders  that  some  of  its 
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p^rtB  may  be  separable  from  the  body,  as  not  being  actualities 
of  the  body  at  alL  Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
in/)C7  be  not  the  actuality  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that 
the  sailor  is  of  the  boat.' 

Here  then  is  the  point  at  which  the  interest  in  Aristotle's 
conception  of  the  '^ru^j  b^^ins  for  ns.  As  long  as  the  sool  is 
described  as  bearing  the  relation  to  the  body  of  sight  to  the 
eye,  of  a  flower  to  the  seed,  of  the  impression  to  the  wax,  we 
may  be  content  to  consider  this  a  piece  of  ancient  physical 
philosophy.  Our  interest  is  di£ferent  when  the  soul  is  said  to 
be  related  to  the  body  *  as  a  sailor  to  his  boat.'  But  here  is 
the  point  also  where  Aristotle  becomes  less  explicit.  Having 
once  mooted  t^is  comparison,  he  does  not  follow  it  up.  The 
only  further  intimations  of  his  opinion  that  he  affords  us  are 
to  be  found  in  the  places  where  he  speaks  of  ^  those  parts  of 
the  '^Inr^v  which  are  not  actualities  of  the  body  at  all.'  A 
strikingnotice  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  lus  treatise 
De  Oeneratione  AnimaUum^  (ii.  iiL  lo),  where  he  argues 
that  ^  The  reason  alone  enters  in  from  without,  and  is  alone 
divine ;  for  the  reab'sation  of  the  bodily  conditions  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  realisation  of  its  existence.'  We  have  had 
before  a  contradictory  point  of  view  to  this,  in  the  saying 
that  ^  Beason  may  be  looked  on  as  dependent  on  conceptions 
derived  from  the  senses,'  which  is  also  elsewhere  repeated. 
But  this  contradiction  is  reconx;i]ed  in  Aristotle's  account  of 
the  two  modes  of  reason,  the  receptive  or  passive  {vov9  woft/- 
Ti/cof),  and  the  creative  or  active  (vov^  iroirjrucos).  *  These 
two  modes,'  he  says,  ^  it  is  necessary  should  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  as  matter  is  opposed  everywhere  to  form,  and  to  all 
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that  gives  the  form*  The  receptive  reason,^  which  is  as 
matter,  becomes  all  things  by  receiving  their  forms.  The 
creative  reason  gives  existence  to  all  things,  as  light  calls 
colour  into  being.  The  creative  reason  transcends  the  body, 
being  capable  of  separation  from  it,  and  from  all  things  ;  it 
is  an  everlasting  existence,  incapable  of  being  mingled  with 
matter,  or  affected  by  it ;  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  The  receptive  reason  is  necessary  to  individual 
thought,  but  it  is  perishable,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  higher 
and  immortal  reason  carries  no  memory  with  it,  because  it 
is  unimpressible  {oif  fi^tnffLOvevofJLev  Bi,  in  tovto  pihf  airaOis). 

In  the  Ethics  this  distinction  between  the  Active  and  the 
Passive  Beason  is  not  entertained.  The  reason  is  there 
spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  as  containing  in  itself  the  synthesis 
of  the  two  opposite  modes.  It  is  spoken  of  as  constituting 
in  the  deepest  sense  the  personality  of  the  individual.^^  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  divine,  and  akin 
to  the  nature  of  Q-od.**  The  evocation  of  this  into  conscious- 
ness constitutes  what  Aristotle  calls  ^  the  divine '  in  happi- 
ness ;  it  gives  us,  according  to  him,  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  ever-blessed  life  of  God. 

But  the  above-quoted  passage  from  the  third  book  of  the 
Treatise  On  the  Soul  has  made  more  sensation  in  the  world 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  put  together. 
After  slumbering  quietly,  perhaps  much  of  the  time  in  the 
cellar    at    Scepsis,  this  sentence    was    brought    out  into 
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prominence  by  Alexander  of  Apbrodisias,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  A.D.,and  gave  rise  to  innumerable  controversies, 
which  lasted  not  only  during  the  final  centuries  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  also  all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Averroes 
and  his  followers  in  the  Arabian  school  made  it  the  basis  of 
a  doctrine  of  Monopaychism,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  Active 
Season  is  one,  undivided,  substance ;  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and  all  other  individuals  ;  whence 
it  follows  that  individuality  consists  only  in  bodily  sensa- 
tions, which  are  perishable,  so  that  nothing  which  is  individual 
can  be  immortal,  and  nothing  which  is  immortal  can  be 
individual.  These  doctrines  spread  from  the  Arabs  to  the 
Jews  of  Spain,  and  from  them  to  the  Christian  schools,  and 
Averroism  became  a  leaven  in  the  Scholastic  philosophies, 
causing,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  virulent  strife 
between  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  theory  of 
Monopsyehism.^  This  all  arose  from  a  pushing  out  an 
isolated  sentence  of  Aristotle's  to  its  extreme  logical  con- 
sequences. 

The  same  text  has  of  late  again  been  made  to  fur- 
nish hard  and  dogmatic  conclusions,  coinciding  almost  ver- 
bally with  those  of  Averroes.  Grote,  in  his  Aristotle  (vol. 
ii.  p.  233)  says,  'The  theorising  Nous,  as  it  exists  in 
Socrates,  Plato,  Demokrites,  Anaxagoras,  Empedokles, 
Xenokrates,  &c.,  is  individualised  in  each,  and  individualised 
differently  in  each.  It  represents  the  result  of  the  Intellectys 
Agens  or  Formal  NoAs,  universal  and  permanent,  upon  the 
Intellectua  Patiena  or  noetic  receptivity  peculiar  to  each 
individual ;  the  co-operation  of  the  two  is  indispensable  to 
sustain  the  theorising  intellect  of  any  individual  man.     But 
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the  IrUellectus  Patiena,  or  Receptivus,  perishes  along  with 
the  individual.  Accordingly  the  intellectual  life  of  Socrates 
cannot  be  continued  farther.  It  cannot  be  prolonged  after 
his  sensitive  and  nutritive  life  has  ceased ;  the  noetic  func- 
tion, as  its  exists  in  him,  is  subject  to  the  same  limits  of 
duration  as  the  other  functions  of  the  soul.  The  intellectual 
man  is  no  more  immortal  than  the  sensient  man,'  &c. 

These  conclusions,  however,  have  been  drawn  for 
Aristotle  and  never  by  him.  In  the  passage  now  referred  to, 
the  words  cv  fivtffioveuofisp  Sij  6ti  tovto  fuv  airaSis  were  pro- 
bably only  meant  as  an  argmnent,  in  passing,  against  Plato's 
doctrine  of  cu/dfivfiais.  This  doctrine,  says  Aristotle,  cannot 
be  true,  because  the  Active  Reason  which  existed  elsewhere 
before  our  birth,  receives  no  impressions,  therefore  we  cannot 
be  said  to  recollect  things  seen  by  the  Season  in  its  ante- 
natal state.  Logically,  of  course,  this  argument  may  be 
carried  further,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, the  Reason  in  surviving  death  will  carry  no  recollec- 
tions, i.  e.  no  individuality  with  it. 

Only  Aristotle  himself  does  not  say  so.  When  at  the 
beginning  of  the  treatise  On  the  Send  he  says  ^  All  natiure 
yearns  after  immortality,  but,  being  unable  to  attain  this  in 
the  individual,  she  attains  it  in  the  species '  **  he  is  writing, 
as  a  physiologist,  of  the  whole  animated  kingdom  of  nature. 
The  question  of  what  we  mean  by  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  was  one  for  metaphysics,  or  as  he  called  it  *  theology.' 
And  such  questions  he  was  always  putting  off.  Therefore 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  views,  or  as  to  whether  he  had 
decided   views.     And  people  are  accordingly  at  liberty  to 
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believe  a  good  deal  as  they  may  wish  on  the  subject. 
Spengel  thinks  that  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on 
the  ^  brief  and  obscure '  intimations  r^;arding  the  Sutpofynsc^ 
^vxif  which  occur  in  a  treatise  on  ^  if^'xh  ^  Twy  ^^v 
and  he  approves  of  the  saying  of  an  unknown  ancient 
Anonym,  de  vUA  Pythag.  p.  112),  ^  Plato  and  Aristotle 
equally  declare  the  soul  to  be  immortid,  however  much  some, 
who  do  not  fathom  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  think  that  he  pro* 
nouncesittobemortaL'^  This,  however,  is  going  farther  than 
any  data  warrant  us  in  following.  Torstrik,  in  his  critical 
edition  of  the  De  Animd,  thinks  that  he  discerns  a  Plato- 
nising  tipirit  in  the  editors  or  copyists  of  the  treatise,  and 
that  this  has  caused  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  negative 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  (see  page  297  note),  «XX*t  ovx 
h-g  flip  podf  in  5*  oi  poet  Such  a  spirit  seems  to  show  itsdf 
in  the  dictiun  cited  by  SpengeL  Taking  Aristotle  as  we  find 
him,  be  ^  pronoimces '  nothiAg  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  his  lost  dialogue  entitled  Eudemv^j  said  to  have 
been  written  when  he  was  about  30  years  of  age,  he  appears  to 
havi*  discoursed  on  the  subject.^  Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  an 
early  friend  of  Aristotle,  (and  not  to  be  confounded  with  his 
scholar  and  posthumous  editor,  Eudemus  of  Rhodes,)  being 
sick  at  PheraB,  received  in  a  vision  three  prophecies,  (i)  that 
he  should  recover,  (2)  that  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Pher» 
would  shortly  die,  (3)  that  in  five  years  he  would  be  restored 
to  his  home.  The  two  first  prophecies  having  been  at  once 
fulfilled,  Eudemus  and  his  friends  looked  out  for  some  chance 
which  should  restore  him  to  Cyprus,  whence  he  had  been 
exiled ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  five  years  he  fell  in 
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battle,  and  thus  in  another  sense  was  ^  restored  to  his  home.' 
This  story  was  made  the  subject  of  the  dialogue  in  question, 
of  which  the  fragments  seem  to  show  that  it  argued  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  from  Plato's  theory 
of  Ideas.  FVom  so  early  a  production,  if  indeed  we  could  be 
certain  of  its  genuineness,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except 
that  when  it  was  written  Aristotle  could  not  have  ^  pronounced 
the  soul  to  be  mortaL'  When  we  turn  to  the  Etkies  we  find 
him  unwilling  (i.  xi.  i)  even  to  affirm  that  the  dead  cannot 
be  affected  and  made  more  or  less  happy  by  the  fortunes  of 
their  descendants  and  friends  upon  earth,  because  ^  this  would 
seem  a  heartless  doctrine  and  opposed  to  general  belief '(\/av 
a<f>i\ev  ifxuperai  teal  rait  S6^cu9  ipavrlov).  Aristotle  thus 
shows  great  tenderness  in  dealings  or  affecting  to  deal,  with 
an  important  question.  But  in  the  end,  having  allowed,  as 
a  concession  to  popular  feeling,  that  the  dead  may  be  affected 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  living,  he  argues  that  this  effect  on 
them  must  be  almost  imappreeiable,  and  he  reminds  us,  in 
conclusion,  of  the  extreme  doubtfulness  ^  as  to  whether  the 
dead  do  share  at  all  in  the  interests  of  the  world.  In  this 
discussion  one  phrase  occurs  in  which  the  real  feeling  of 
Aristotle,  for  the  moment  at  leasts  seems  to  be  let  out.  He 
asks  {EtK  I.  X.  2%^  Can  Solon  have  meant  that  a  man  is 
happy  when  he  has  died  ? '  and  replies,  *  This  would  be  an 
absurdity,  especially  since  we  consider  happiness  to  be  an 
ivip^siaJ*  However  we  translate  ipipyna,  whether  as  the 
exercise  of  the  powers,  the  consciousness  of  life,  or  however 
else  (see  Essay  IV.),  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here  a  brief 
indication  that  death  destroys  those  potentialities  that  result 
in  happiness.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  only  immortality 
which  is  left  possible  by  this  b^ef  is  a  Buddhist  nirvana. 


**  EUh.  I.  xi.  4*    See  notes  on  this  passage. 
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Aristotle,  however,  in  his  Ethics  was  not  entering  on  snch 
a  question.  It  may  be  that,  like  many  other  men  who  have 
lived  and  died,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  a  elear  opinion  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not,  like  Plato,  base  a  belief  upon 
groimds  of  £uth.  Nothing  that  he  says  about  man's  moral 
nature  seen^  to  have  any  connection  with  the  idea  of  a 
future  life.  His  doctrine  of  the  End^n-itselfseems  indeed 
rather  to  supersede  such  an  idea ;  it  does  not  contradict  it, 
but  rather  absorbs  all  consideration  of  time  and  space,  of 
present  and  future,  in  itself,  as  being  the  absolutely  sufficient 
for  men's  thoughts^ 
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The  Ancient  Stoics. 

DOWN  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Greek  philosc^hy  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  apart.  It  contained  within  itself  a 
gradual  prc^fress  and  culmination  of  thought,  but  the  great 
philosophers  who  were  the  authors  of  this  progress  moved  on 
a  level  fer  above  the  ordinary  modes  of  comprehension. 
After  the  death  of  Aristotle,  a  new  spectacle  is  presented, — 
philosophy  no  longer  an  exclusive  and  esoteric  property  of 
the  schools,  but  spreading  its  results  over  the  world. 

The  immediate  cause  which  brought  about  this  change —  y 
which  tiuned  philosophy  into  a  universal  leaven,  leavening,  \ 
under  one  form  or  another,  the  thoughts  of  all  cultivated 
men — must  be  sought  for  in  the  changed  position  of  Ethics 
in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  philosophy.  In  spite  of  the 
exclusive  attention  of  Socrates  to  ethical  investigations,  in 
spite  of  the  exclusive  eSoit  of  the  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics  to 
promulgate  respectively  a  conception  of  practical  life  for  the 
individual,  in  spite  of  the  moral  earnestness  of  Plato  and  the 
brilliant  contributions  to  anthropology,  in  the  way  of  aecu- 
mulation^  analysis,  and  classification  of  data,  made  by 
Aristotle, — Ethics  had  hitherto  continued  to  occupy  a  really 
subordinate  position  in  the  mind  of  Q-reece.  With  Socrates 
the  paramount  interest  had  been  the  attainment  of  universal 
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conceptions ;  with  him  Ethics  were  rather  the  field  for 
scientific  experiments  in  method,  than  an  ultimate  end  to 
which  all  else  was  to  be  subordinated.  The  *  one-sided  So- 
eraticists '  had  been  regarded  as  merely  exceptional  and 
paradoxical  non-conformists  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  life. 
In  the  mind  of  Plato  Ethics  blended  tb^nselves  with 
aspirations  after  a  perfectly  ordered  State,  and  to  him  ^  the 
contemplation  of  all  time  and  all  existence '  under  the  light 
of  idealism  was  as  dear  as  was  the  education  of  the  individual 
souL  Aristotle,  in  the  process  of  reconstructing  all  the 
departments  of  thought  and  knowledge,  took  Ethics,  so  to 
speak,  in  his  stride.  He  allotted  to  man,  as  a  practical 
being,  an  important  position  in  the  scale  of  tibe  universe,  but 
still  he  said  that  the  good  attainable  in  a  life  of  moral 
virtue  was  ^secondary'  to  that  attainable  in  a  life  of 
philosophy  {Eth.  x.  viii.  i);  that  *  the  end-in-itself  for  a 
State  was  more  beautiful  and  divine  that  that  for  an  indi- 
vidual' (i.  ii.  8);  and  (asEudemus  expressed  it,  Etk.  n.  vii. 
4),  that  ^  there  are  in  the  universe  many  things  diviner  than 
man.'  Such  sayings  imply  that  Ethics  are  inferior  in 
practical  interest  to  Politics,  and  in  intellectual  interest  to 
the  speculative  branches  of  philosophy.  But  after  Aristotle, 
the  order  which  he  had  given  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences 
became  subverted.  All  considerations  of  the  State  now 
dropped  out  of  sight,  as  of  a  subject  no  longer  capable  of 
being  entertained  ;  Ethics  came  to  the  fore-front,  as  if  the 
practical  interests  of  the  individual  were  of  paramount  and 
absorbing  importance ;  and  all  other  departments  of  enquiry, 
whether  logical,  metaphysical,  or  physical,  were  cultivated 
only  as  subsidiary  to  the  one  great  object  of  obtaining  a 
theory  for  the  regulation  of  individual  life. 

These   features   were  equally  characteristic   of  the  two 
great  post-Aristotelian  schools,  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean. 
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To  account  for  them  it  does  not  seem  quite  sufficient  to  refer. 


with  Zeller,*  to  the  political  condition  of  Gresce.  The  loss 
of  independence  in  the  Greek  States  might  reasonably 
account  for  the  abandonment  of  Politics  as  a  science  ;  but  the 
times  do  not  seem  to  have  been  dangerous  and  oppressive, 
such  as  would  force  the  mind  by  fears  and  interruptions 
away  from  philosophical  enquiry.  Political  freedom  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  freedom  of  specu- 
lation, for  in  Germany  the  greatest  achievements  in  philo- 
sophy were  made  at  a  time  when  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  most  scanty.  And  in  Athens  during  the  third  century 
B.C.,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  active  philosophising  on 
almost  all  the  great  subjects,  though  these  now  received  a 
peculiar  turn  in  their  mode  of  treatment.  And  Plutarch  * 
speaks  of  the  early  Stoics,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus, 
as  living  at  Athens  ^  as  though  they  had  eaten  of  the  lotus, 
spell-bound  on  a  foreign  soil,  enamoured  of  leisure,  and  spend- 
ing their  long  lives  in  books,  and  walks,  and  discourses.' 
Athens  was  still  a  genial  home  for  philosophy  '  native  To 
famous  wits,  or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess.'  And  pth^r 
caiigfig,  besides  political  circumstances,  must  be  sought  for  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  philosophical  schools  that  now  arose 
within  her  walls.  That  they  exhibited  a  decline  in  force  of 
thought,  is  indubitable :  but  in  this  world  it  appears  as  if  a 
succession  of  great  geniuses  can  never  be  long  maintained. 
In  Germany  the  great  idealistic  systems  of  philosophy  were 
succeeded  by  a  strong  reaction  in  the  direction  of  materialism.  . 

And  in  Greece  the  same  phenomenon  pres^ut^f^  i^q^lf  ^^^^^A        v^ 
the  death  of  Aristotle.     Zeno  and  Epicurus  displayed   an  \ 
equal   aversion   to   that   idealism   which   characterises   the    \ 


»  The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Seep- 
ticJf,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  R  ZoUer,  by  0.  J.  Roichol,  &c 

VOL.  I. 


(London,  1870),  p.  16  sq. 

*  De  Repvgnantiia  Stoicis,  c.  2. 
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thoiight  of  Aristotle  no  less  than  Plato ;  each  denied  the 
existence  of  anything  immaterial ;  and  each  reverted  to  the 
physical  system  of  a  pre-Socratic  philosopher  as  a  more 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  world  than  that  which  Plato 
or  Aristotle  had  given,  ^no  thus  espoused  the  phj^s  of 
Heraclitus,  and  Epicurus  those  of  Democritus.  Besides  this 
reaction  towards  pre-Socratic  materialism,  there  was  another 
reaction  in  which  both  these  philosophers  shared,  namely, 
towards  the  pre-Aristotelian  individualism  of  the  Cynics  and  \}S 
Cyrenaics.  The  chafttcter  of  the  times  certainly  favoured 
the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  this  principle ;  the 
scope  for  public  life  and  action  was  gone,  and  thus  in-  . 
dividuality  supplanted  the  idea  of  citizenship.  To  find  out 
the  way  of  happiness  for  the  individual  soul,  became  now, 
not  one  problem  among  many,  but  the  one  great  problem 
for  philosophy,  to  which  all  others  were  to  be  secondary  and 
subordinate.  Thus  a  new  era  of  thought  commenced  with 
Zeno  and  Epicurus,  in  which  Ethics  was  elevated  to  the  first 
place  and  became  the  architectonic  science.  And  the 
causes  for  this,  so  far  as  we  have  reviewed  them,  were 
common  to  both  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  consisting  in  a  decline 
of  personal  ability  and  philosophic  power,  in  an  inability  to 
keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  speculative  and  idealistic  systems, 
and  also  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  encouraged 
a  monkish  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  the  subjective  and 
practical  well-being  of  the  individual  soul. 

But  there  was  another  special  cause  which  contributed 
greatly  to  give  its  peculiar  character  to  the  Stoical  school, 
and  which  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  history  of  that  school.  In  a  former  edition  of  this 
Essay  it  was  suggested  that  the  striking  features  and 
attitude  exhibited  by  the  Stoical  doctrine  were  attributable 
to  the  Race  from  which  its  founders  sprang.     This  idea  has 
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subsequently  been  accepted  and  worked  out,'  and  may  be 
now  considered  to  have  been  established.  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  on  a  list  of  the  early  Stoics  and  their  native  places,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  how  universally  the  leaders  of  this 
school  came  from  the  East  to  Athens,  how  many  of  them 
came  from  ,Sfifflaitic__towns  or  colonies.  Zeno  was  from 
Citium,  a  Phoenician  colony  in  Cyprus,  and  himself  belonged 
to  the  Semitic  race,  as  is  testified  by  the  soubriquet  of  ^the  I 
Phoenician '  *  commonly  applied  to  him.  Of  his  disciples, 
Perssgus  came  also  from  Citium;  HeriUys  was  from  Car- 
thage ;  Athenodorus  from  Tarsus ;  Cleanthes  from  Assus  in 
the  Troad.  The  chief  disciples  of  Cleanthes  were  Sphserus  of 
the  Bosporus,  and  Chrysippus  from  Soli  in  Cilicia.  Chry- 
sippus  was  succeeded  by  2eno  of  Sidon,  and  Diogenes  of 
Babylon ;  the  latter  taught  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  who  taught 
Panseti^s  of  Bhodes,  who  taught  Poridonius  of  Apamea  in 
Syria.  There  was  another  Athenodorus,  from  Cana  in  Cilicia ; 
and  the  early  Stoic  Archedeguis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
belonging  to  Tarsus.  The  names  of  N^tgr,  Athenodorus, 
Cordylion,  and  Heraclides,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  Stoical 
teachers  furnished  by  Tarsus.  Seleucia  sent  forth  Diogenes ; 
Epiphania  Euphrates ;  Scythopolis  Basilides  ;  Ascalon 
Antibius ;  Tyre  Antipater  ;  Sidon  Bpethus ;  Ptolemais  Dio- 
genes. We  see  then  what  an  Oriental  aspect  this  catalogue 
presents.  Not  a  single  Stoic_of  note^was  a  native  of  Greece 
proper.  From  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Ptolemais  and  Ascalon 
and  Apamea,  from  Babylon  and  Carthage,  the  future  '  doctors 
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*  See  especially  the  interesting 
'Dissertation'  on  *St.  Paul  and 
Seneca'  given  by  the  Bey.  Canon 
Lightfoot,  D.D.,  &a,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiane  (ist 
ed.  London,  1S68),  pp.  268-326. 
There  is  a  2nd  edition  of  this  work 
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*  Of.  Diog.  Laert.  n.  114,  Zfivttva 
rhv  ^oiwiKa^  vii.  3,  where  Crates 
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of  the  Stoic  far' cDnao  flocking  to  Athens   ('in  Ilissum    de- 
fluxit  Orontes').     No  country  more  Greek  than  Rhodes  or 
Phrygia,  is  the  home  of  any.     On  the  whole,  Qilicia  and  the 
Semitic  colony  in  Cyprus  are  the  chief  head-quarters  whence 
the  leaders  of  this  sect  were  derived. 
I         These  facts  give  us  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  and 
I  essential  character  of  Stoicism.     Its  essence  consists  in  the 
I  introduction   of  the  Semitic   temperament  and  a  Semitic 
\  spirit  into  Greek  philosophy. 

'  The  meeting  of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  production   of 
Stoicism  was  one  of  its  first  fruits.     We  modems  have   all 
been  imbued  with  the  Semitic  spirit  in  its  highest  manifes- 
tations by  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.     Other  manifestations  of 
that  spirit,  as  for  instance  the  Mahomedan  religion,  exhibit 
it    as  an  intense,  but  narrow,  earnestness,  averse  on  the 
whole  to  science  and  art,  but  tending  to  enthusiasm  and 
even  fanaticism  for  abstract  ideas  of  religion  or  morality. 
[    The  Semitic  spirit  found  a  new  and  feivourable  field  for  its 
I    development  in  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
\   B.C.     If  philosophy  in  general  was  then  tending  from  other 
\  causes  to  the  exaltation  of  Ethics  over   Metaphysics,   this 
I  tendency  just  suited  the  Semitic  moral  earnestness.     Ethics 
'  were  taken  up  by  the  Phoenician  Zeno,  and  came  out  from 
his  hands  with  a  new  aspect.      A  phase  of  thought  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  Hellenic  soil,  in  which  the  moral 
consciousness   of  the  individual — the  moral   ego — is   made 
the  centre  and  starting-point.     Such  a  point  of  view,  with 
various  concomitant  ideas,  such  as    duty  and  responsibility, 
and  self-examination,  and  the  sense  of  short-coming,  an 
moral  self-cultivation,  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  nor  in  the 
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dialogues  of  Plato,  nor  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  It  was 
alien  indeed  from  the  childlike  and  unconscious  spirit  of  iher^"^^ 
Hellenic  mind,  with  its  tendency  to  objective  thought  and 
the  enjoyment  of  nature.  Our  own  views  in  modem  times 
have  been  so  much  tinged  with  Hebraism,  that  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  consciousness  seems  only  natural  to  us,  and 
thus  Stoicism,  which  introduced  this  state  of  feeling  to  the 
ancient  Hellenic  world,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
Y^  i.  *  _  transition  step  between  Greek  philosophy  and  the  modem 
ethical  point  of  view.  So  it  is  that  in  many  modem 
books  of  morals,  and  even  in  many  practical  sermons,  we 
come  upon  much  that  has  a  close  a£5nity  with  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  while  with  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  such  productions  have 
rarely  any  a£5nity  at  all.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  they^ 
interest  that  Stoicism  has  for  modem  times. 

Epicurus,  the  son  of  Athenian  parents,  handled  the  pro- 
blem of  his  epoch — that  of  the  well-being  of  the  individiial 
soul — in  a  sense  widely  diflFerent  from  that  of  Zeno.     Much 
as  the  two  schools,  Stoicism  and  Epicurism,  had  originally 
in  common,  they  each  followed  out  their  fundamental  ten- 
dencies so  as  to  diverge  ultimately  into  the  sharpest  con- 
trast and  to  stand  in  the  sharpest  antithesis  to  each  other.     If 
we  ask  on  what  does  this  antithesis  rest  ?  we  shall  find  that 
it  rests  on  the  twofold  essence  of  man,  as  a  thinking  and  as 
a  feeling  subject ;  as  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  spirit,     K 
or  free  and  self-determined  thought ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  nature,  or  an  existence  determined  by  physical  laws  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  the  sensuous  feelings  and  desires.  \ 
These  two  sides  of  man's  being  may  often  stand  in  opposition   1 
to  each  other ;  or  again,  they  may  be  harmonised  so  as  to    ^ 
give  either  the  one  side  or  the  other  the  precedence  and 
authority.     Either  we  may  say  *  a  thing  is  good  fcccauee  it 
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is  pleasant,'  and  thus  refer  the  decision  to  the  natural 
feelings ;  or  we  may  say  ^  it  is  pleasant  because  it  is  good,' 
and  thus  refer  the  decision  to  the  inner  spirit  or  reason. 
How  far  these  two  sentences  actually  express  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  schools,  we  may 
best  see  by  considering  the  ideal  of  man  which  they  each 
proposed  to  themselves.  The  Epicurean  ideal  was  a  being 
moving  harmoniously  according  to  natural  impulses ;  one,  in 
short,  in  whom  the  spirit  and  thought  should  rather  fonn  a 
part  of  the  natural  life  than  prominently  control  it.  The 
Stoic  ideal,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  being  in  whom  the  natural 
impulses  and  desires  should  be  absolutely  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  abstract  thought.  Epicurism  is  essentially  GreeK 
and  essentially  Pagan;  the  beautiful  and  genial  Greek 
mythology  is  but  a  deification  of  the  natural  powers  and 
impulses.  Stoicism  is  a  reaction  against  this ;  it  consists 
in  an  inner  life,  in  a  drawing  away  from  the  body,  and  in 
disregarding  as  worthless  and  of  no  moment  the  ^  law  in  the 
members.'  Epicurism  and  Stoicism  both  received  as  an 
inheritance  the  results  of  Grecian  speculation,  but  in  both, 
the  moral  attitude  was  what  was  essential.  Of  both  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  they  were  less  and  more  than  philosophy. 
Less,  because  they  were  thoroughly  unspeculative  in  their 
character,  and  indeed  consisted  in  the  popularising  of  specu- 
lation ;  more,  because  they  were  not  mere  systems  of  know- 
ledge, but  a  principle  for  the  whole  of  life.  They  soon  lost 
their  local  and  restricted  character  as  schools;  they  assi- 
milated to  themselves  more  and  more  broadly  human 
thought,  and  became  ^  the  two  great  confessions  of  faith  o{\ 
the  historical  world.'  *  Thus  were  these  two  ideas  set  against 
each  other.     Regarding,  however.  Stoicism,  with  its  weak- 


*  Dr.  Braniss,  Uebersicht  des  EtU- 
wicklungsganges  der  Philosophie  (Brcs- 


lau,   1842),   p.   218,   whonco   several 
points  of  this  comparison  ore  takcu. 
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ness  and  its  strength,  as  far  the  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant, as  it  is,  of  course,  also  far  the  higher  tendency  of 
the  two,  w©  shall  henceforth,  in  tracing  its  history,   only 
incidentally  allude  to  the  fortunes  of  its  rival.® 

In  thei  history  of  Stoicism,  the  following  parts  of  the 
subject  se^m  naturally  to  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and 
to  demand  in  some  sort  a  separate  treatment  : — Firgfc,  the 
period  of  thi^  fo^aation  of  the  Stoical  dogma  in  Athens,  from 
Zeno  to  Chr5^ppus ;  second,  the  period  of  the  promulgation 
of  Stoicism  and  its  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
civilised  nation^;  thirdj_^toicism  in  the  Boman  world,  its 
different  phases,  and  its  influence  on  individual  thought  and 
on  public  manners  and  institutions.  I.  The  first  period  of 
Stoicism  takes  us  down  to  the  year  207  b.c.,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Chrysippus.  The  chronology  of  the 
commencement  of  this  period  is  difficult  to  fix.  Zeno  pro- 
bably lived  till  after  the  year  260  B.c.,and  he  may  have  been 
bom  rather  before  340  B.c.  It  is  imcertain  whether  he  came 
to  Athens  in  his  twenty-second  or  his  thirtieth  year.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  assume  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  after 
the  death  of  Aristotle,  which  took  place  in  the  year  322  B.c. 
Chrysippus  may  possibly  in  early  youth  have  heard  some  of 
the  discourses  of  Zeno  ;  but  Cleanthes,  who  succeeded  Zeno 
as  leader  of  the  Porch,  was  the  true  link  between  them.  By 
these  three  the  Stoical  doctrine,  properly  so  called,  received 
its  completion.  ,  Nothing  was  afterwards  added  to  it,  except 


*  Among  the  posthumous  papers 
published  in  the  Appendix  to  Grote's 
Aristotle,  we  find  (pp.  434-443)  a 
short  and  lucid  account  of  'Epiku- 
rus.'  Grote*s  editors  tell  us  that  he 
aimed  '  at  setting  in  its  true  light  a 
much-maligned  system  of  thought.' 
The  same  generous  spirit  which  made 
him  the  apologist  of  the  Sophists  in- 
duced him  to  become  the  vindicator 


of  Epicurus.  But  he  does  not  exactly 
tell  us  whether  he  considers  the  sys- 
tem of  Epicurus  to  be  one  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  migority  of 
men  to  follow.  This  paper  and  Grote's 
fragment  on  the  Stoics  are  worth 
consulting ;  but  aU  detail  of  accurate 
information  in  these  schools  must  be 
sought  in  Zeller's  account  of  them, 
referred  to  in  note  i. 
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the  eclectic  amalgamation  of  other  doctrines.  These  three 
personages  come  before  us  with  great  distinctness.  The 
anecdotes  that  have  been  handed  down  about  them,  though 
perhaps  in  some  cases  mythical,  are  at  all  events  highly  sym- 
bolical, and  give  us  a  very  definite  conception  of  their  sepa- 
rate characteristics.  Zeno  is  described^  as  a  slight,  withered 
little  fellow,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  with  his  neck  on 
one  side.  The  story  goes,  that  in  trading  to  Athens  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  the  Piraeus,  and  was  thus  *  cast  on  to  the 
shores  of  philosophy.*  Going  up  to  the  city,  he  sat  down  at 
the  stall  of  a  bookseller,  where  he  read  the  second  book  of  the 
Memoi*ahilia  of  Xenophon,  and  asked  with  enthusiasm  '  where 
such  men  lived  V  Crates,  the  Cynic,  happened  to  be  passing 
at  the  moment,  and  the  bookseller  cried  '  Follow  him.'  2jeno 
then  studied  imder  Crates,  but  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
extravagant  unseemliness  of  Cynicism.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  studied  under  the  Megarians,  Stilpo,  Cronus,  and  Philo, 
and  under  the  Academicians,  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  After 
twenty  years,  he  opened  his  school  in  the  Stoa  Pcecile,  the 
porch  adorned  with  the  frescoes  of  Polygnotus.  Zeno  appears 
to  have  impressed  the  Athenians  with  the  highest  admiration'^v 
for  his  character.  Their  treatment  of  him  was  a  contrast  to 
their  treatment  of  Socrates.  It  is  perhaps  an  apocryphal 
tradition  which  relates  that  they  deposited  the  keys  of  their 
citadel  with  him,  as  being  the  most  trustworthy  person ;  but 
it  may  be  true  that  they  decreed  to  him  a  golden  crown,  a 
brazen  statue,  and  a  public  entombment.  In  extreme  old 
age  he  conunitted  suicide.  Cleanthes,  the  disciple  of  Zeno, 
was  perhaps  the  most  zealous  disciple  that  a  philosopher 
ever  had.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  boxer,  and 
to  have  come  to  Athens  with  four  drachmas  in  his  possession. 


'  Diog.  Lnert.  vii.  i.  i. 
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By  his  strength,  his  enduraDce,  and  his  laborious  life,  he 
acquired  the  name  of  *  the  New  Hercules.'    *  Falling  in  with 
Zeno,'  *  it  is  said, '  he  took  the  philosophy  most  bravely.'   He 
wrote  notes  of  his  master's  lectures  on  potsherds  and  the 
bladebones  of  oxen,  not  being  able  to  afford  to   purchase 
paper.      He  was  srunmoned  before  the  Areopagus  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  his  way  of  living,  since  his  whole  days  were  passed 
in  philosophy,  and  he  had  no  ostensible  calling  nor  means  of 
support.      He  proved  to  his  judges  that  he  drew  water  by 
night  for  a  gardener,  and  ground  the  com  for'  a  flour-dealer, 
and  thus  earned  a  maintenance.      The  story  goes  on  that  his 
judges,  on  hearing  this  account,  voted  him  ten  raina?,  which 
the  rigid  Zeno  forbade  him  to  accept.     There  is  something 
quaint  about  the  whole  personality  of  Cleanthes.      He  was 
nicknamed  ^  the  Ass,'  for  his  stubborn  patience.      He  seems 
to  have  left  the  impression  that  it  was  this  indomitable  per- 
severance, rather  than  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  that  gave 
him  precedence   over  other  noteworthy  disciples  of  Zeno. 
'  High  thinking,'  however,  appears  to  have  accompanied  the 
'  plain  living '  of  Cleanthes.      His  reflections  on  Destiny,  and 
his  Hymn  to  Jupiter^  will  best  be  treated  of  hereafter.   When 
askedj^'  What  is  the  best  way  to  be  rich  ? '  he  answered, '  To 
be  poor  in  desires.'   No  reproaches  or  ridicule  ever  ruffled  the 
sweetness  and  dignity  of  his  presence.      His  calm  bearing, 
when  satirized  on  the  stage  by  the  comic   poet   Sositheus, 
caused  the  spectators  to  applaud  him  and  to  hiss  off  Sositheus. 
The  idea  of  death  seems  to  have  been  long  present  to  his 
mind.     Being  taunted  with  his  old  age,  he  said,  *  Yes,  I  am 
willing  to  be  gone,  but  when  I  see  myself  sound  in  every  part, 
writing  and  reading,  I  am  again  tempted  to  linger.'     The 
story  of  his  death  is  characteristic.   Having  suffered  from  an 


•  Diog.  Laert  yn,  v.  i,  •  Stobseus,  FlorUeg.  xdv.  31. 
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ulcer  on  the  tongae,  he  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  abstain 
from  eating  for .  a  while  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cure. 
Having  Cwted  for  two  days  he  was  completely  ciured,  and 
his  physician  bade  him  return  to  his  usual  course  of  life, 
but  he  said  that  ^  Since  he  had  got  so  &r  on  the  road,  it  would 
be  a  pity  not  to  finish  the  journey ; '  so  continuing  his  absti- 
nence, he  died. 

Hardly  any  personal  details  of  the  life  of  Chrysippus 
have  come  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  more  frag- 
ments of  his  actual  writings  than  of  those  of  all  the  early 
Stoics  put  together.  In  Chrysippus  the  man  seems  swallowed 
up  in  the  writer  and  disputer.  He  is  said^®  to  have  been 
slight  in  person,  so  that  his  statue  in  the  Cerameicus  was 
totally  eclipsed  by  a  neighbouring  equestrian  figure,  and  from 
this  circrunstance  Cameades  nicknamed  him  Crypsippus.  His 
literary  activity  was  most  imrivalled  :  he  wrote  above  seven 
hundred  and  five  works  on  diflFerent  subjects.  Epicurus  alone, 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  outstripped  him  in  voluminous- 
ness  of  writing.  He  is  said  to  have  been  keen  and  able 
on  every  sort  of  subject.  He  told  Cleanthes  that  he  '  only 
wanted  the  doctrines  and  he  would  soon  find  out  the  proofs.' 
This  boast  appears  to  betray  a  want  of  earnestness  as  to  the 
truth,  and  somewhat  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  dialectician. 
In  this  respect  Chrysippus  must  have  differed  widely  from 
his  two  distinguished  predecessors,  with  whom  Stoicism  was 
above  all  things  a  reality  and  a  mode  of  life.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Chrysippus  did  great  service  to  the 
Stoic  school  by  embodying  their  doctrines  and  stating  them 
in  manifold  difierent  ways.  Hence  the  saying,  'But  for 
Chrysippus,  the  Porch  would  never  have  been.'  Rede- 
veloped Stoicism  on  its  negative  and  antagonistic  side  by 


'•  Diog.  Laort,  vn.  yii.  4. 
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arguing  with  trenchant  dialectic  against  Epicurus  and  the 
Academy.  We  shall  see  that  he  really  mooted  and  boldly 
strove  to  reconcile  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  difficult  ^ 
contradictions  of  human  thought — difficulties  which  are  ever 
present  in  modem  metaphysics,  but  which  had  never  truly 
occupied  the  ancients  before  the  death  of  Aristotle.  We  know 
most  about  Chrysippus  from  Plutarch's  book  On  the  IncoU'  f" 
aiatendea  of  the  Stoics,  It  consists  really  of  the  inconsis- 
L4encie8  of  Chrysippus,  extracted  from  various  parts  of  his 
voluminous  writings.  This  interesting  book  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Plutarch  is  imphilosophical,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  exonerate  Chrysippus  from  inconsistency.  Such  rapid 
and  extensive  writing,  such  a  warm  spirit  of  advocacy,  such 
an  attempt  to  round  off  and  complete  a  doctrine  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties,  such  a  various  controversialism,  such  an 
elevated  theory,  paradoxical  even  in  the  grandeur  of  its  aims, 
combined,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  extremely  practical 
point  of  view, — could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  manifold  incon- 
sistencies. Chrysippus  was  inconsistent,  just  as  Seneca  after- 
wards was  inconsistent,  because  it  suited  the  genius  of  Stoi- 
cism to  abandon  the  stem  simplicity  and  unity  of  a  scientific^ 
principle.  Stoicism  became  learned,  complex,  and  eclectic ; 
embracing  in  its  grasp  a  fer  greater  variety  of  problems 
than  the  philosophy  of  Plato  or  Aristotle  had  done,  it  treated 
these  more  loosely,  and  often  oscillated  between  mere  empiri-  V 
cism  and  a  more  philosophical  point  of  view. 

Taking  now  the  Stoical  doctrine  as  it  gradually  formed 
itself  during  the  entire  course  of  the^jthirdj^entury  b.c.,  we 
may  proceed  to  trace  its  essential  features,  though  in  the 
lack  of  direct  writings  "  of  the  successive  masters  of  the 


'*  No  fragment  even,  of  any  length, 
belonging  to  the  early  Stoics,  has  come 
down  to  us,  except  the  hymn  of  Cle- 


anthes.  Our  main  sources  of  infonna- 
tion  with  regard  to  them  are  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus.  Diop;eDC3.^^  ^ 
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school  we  must  give  up  attempting  to  fix  their  several  con- 
tributions, and  their  diflferences  from  each  other.  Early 
Stoicism  consisted  of  two  elements — ^the  one  might  be  called 
dynamical :  it  was  the  peculiar  spirit,  tendency,  and  mental 
attitude  assumed ;  the  other  element  was  material,  being 
an  adaptation^of  the  results  of  existing  philosophy.  The 
material  side  of  Stoicism  was  comparatively  imimportant. 
This  it  was,  however,  which  caused  Cicero  **  to  make  the  mis- 
taken obser^'ation  that  Zeno  was  no  real  innovator,  but  only 
a  reproducer  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrines.  And  indeed  it  is 
sufficiently  striking  at  first  sight  of  the  Stoical  compendia, 
that  their  ethic  seems  a  patchwork  of  Peripatetic  and  Pla- 
tonic formulae ;  their  logic,  a  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  syllogism ;  and  their  physic,  a  blending  of  Heraclitus 
with  Aristotle.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Zeno  was  no  mere 
eclectic ;  all  that  was  Peripatetic  in  his  system  was  the  out- 
ward, and  not  the  inner  and  essential  part.  And  in  short, 
the  vestiges  of  previous  Greek  philosophy  existing  in  Stoical 
books  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Stoicism  as  the  vestiges  of  Jewish  and  of'^^ 
Alexandrian  ideas  existing  in  the  New  Testament  bear  to 
Christianity.  What  we  have  called  the  dynamical  element 
of  Stoicism  constitutes  its  real  essence.  This  it  derived  [  ), 
partly  from  the  idiosyncrasy  and  perhaps  the  national  cha-  ) /' 
racteristics  of  its  founder,  partly  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  '^ 
Cynical  school  in  which  it  was  nurtiured. 

Zeno  agreed  with  Crates,  and  Stoicism  coincides  with  the 
Cynic  view  thus  far,  that  it  makes  the  starting-point  of  all 

4 

J       thought  to  be  the  conception  of  a  life.     The  setting  of  this  '  r  yyf*- 


/v 


Laertiiis,  and  PtoLceiis.  '  Wo  have  the 
reflection  of  their  doctrine  in  the 
writings  of  the  Koman  S'toics,  Seneca, 
Epictctij^,  and  Marcus  Aurclius;  and 
nambetlcss  scattered  alhisions  to  them 


in  the  \aUii  literature  of  antiquity  ma  j 
be  easily  combined  into  a  compkto 
and  tolerably  certain  view. 

**  De  Fin.  iv.  ii.  3,  iv.  xxri.  72. 
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moral  and  prn^icsl  conception  above  all  speculative  philo- 
sophy separates  Zeno  from  the  previous  schools  of  Greece. 
We  have  now  to  ask,  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  him  from 
Crates  ? — what  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  Stoic 
and  the  Cynic  creeds  ?     This  is  generally  stated  as  if  the 
former  were  merely  a  softened  edition  of  the  latter.     The 
Cynic  said,  ^  There  is  nothing  good  but  virtue ;  all  else  is 
absolutely  indifferent.'     The  Stoic  said,  *Yes,  but  among 
indifferent  things  some  are  preferable*'  to  others;  health, 
though  not  an  absolute  good,  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to 
sickness ;  and  this,  though  not  an  evil,  is,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  avoided.'    Again,  it  is  said  that  Cynicism  is  unseemly  and 
brutal,  and  tramples  upon  society ;  Stoicism  is  more  gentle, 
and  outwardly  conforms  with  the   world.      But  this  com- 
parison does  not  go  sufficiently  deep,  and  does  not  explain 
the  facts  of  the  case,  for  the  Stoics  were  oft^en  as  paradoxical 
as  the  Cynics  in  denying  that  anything  was  a  good  besides 
virtue ;  and  if  they  were  outwardly  less  ferocious,  we  want  to 
know  what  was  the  inward  law  of  their  doctrine  that  made 
them  so.     Perhaps  we  nearest  touch  the  spring  of  difference, 
by  observing  that  Cynicism  is   essentially  mere  negation, 
mere  protest  against  the  external  world  ;  whilg^  Stoicism  i^ 
essentially  positive,   essentially  constructive,   and  tends   in 
many  ways  to  feaven  the  external  world.     Cynicism  despised 
the  sciences,  disdained  politics,  exploded  the  social  institu- 
tions, and  ridiculed  patriotism  or  the  distinctions  of  country. 
Zeno,  on  the  contrary,  re-arranged  the  sciences  according  to 
his  views :  he  enjoined  the  wise  to  mix  in  affairs ;  and  he 
conceived  not  a  mere  negation  of  patriotic  prejudices,  but 


"  This  was  the  famous  Stoical  dis- 
tinction between  things  irpjijy/teVa  and 
dnowporryiiiya ;  see  Biog.  Laort.  Yii.  i. 
6/.    It  was  a  compromise  between  the 


paradox  that  'nothing  is  good  but 
virtue,*  and  the  practical  fiicts  of  life. 
Stoicism  is  forced  to  bo  full  of  such 
compromises. 
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the  positive  idea  of  cosmopolitanism.  Cynicism,  therefore, 
is  a  withdrawal  from  the  world  into  blank  isolation,  while 
Stoicism  is  the  withdrawal  into  an  inner  life,  which  forms 
to  its  votaries  an  object  of  the  highest  enthusiasm.  Hence 
the  elation,  often  hyperbolical,  which  tinges  the  Stoical 
austerity ;  hence  the  attractiveness  of  the  doctrine  and  its 
spread  over  the  world.  And  connected,  too,  with  the  positive 
and  constructive  impulse  of  Stoicism,  we  may  reckon  its 
plastic  character,  its  external  eclecticism,  and  its  tendency 
to  be  influenced  and  modified  by  the  course  of  surroimding 
civilisation. 

Lists  have  been  preserved  ^*  for  us  by  the  ancients  of  the 
different  formulse  in  which  the  Stoical  masters  expressed  the 
leading  principle  of  life.  They  are  all  modifications  of  the 
same  idea,  that  '  the  end  for  man  is  to  live  accord  ipg  to 
nature.'  , Nature  here  means  that  which  is  universal — the 
entire  course  of  the  world,  as  opposed  to  individual  and 
special  ideas  and  impulses.  Until  we  remember  this  inter- 
pretation, the  Stoical  formula  appears  surprising ;  for  how 
could  they  enjoin  life  according  to  nature,  whose  whole 
endeavour  was  to  be  superior  to  nature — to  overcome  and 
§ubdue  desire,  sorrow,  pain,  the  fear  of  death,  and  all  that 
in  another  sense  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  natural 
instincts  ?  If '  nature  '  were  taken  to  mean  the  involuntary 
and  immediate  impulses,  then  the  phrase  'follow  natiure' 
would  express  not  the  Stoical,  but  the  Epicurean,  principle. 
The  Stoical  *  nature '  was  the  conception  of  an  abstract  and 
universal  order,  and  was  to  be  apprehended  by  the  discursive 
Reason.  This  clear-sightedness  and  authority  of  the  Season 
is,  of  course,  only  slowly  arrived  at,  and  the  Stoics  explained 
their  theory  by  saying  that '  all  our  duties  come  from  nature, 


"  Stobseus,  Eel.  ii.  134 ;   Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Strom,  ii, ;   Diog.  Laert^ 
vii.  i.  53. 
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and  wisdom  among  the  number.  But  as,  when  a  man  is 
introduced  to  anyone,  he  often  thinks  more  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  is  introduced  than  of  him  who  gave  the  introduc- 
tion,—so  we  need  not  wonder  that,  while  it  was  the  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  nature  that  led  us  to  wisdom,  we  hold 
wisdom  more  dear  than  those  impulses  by  which  we  arrived 
at  her.'**  In  order  to  avoid  seeming  to  approximate  to 
the  Epicureans,  they  denied  that  pleasure  and  pain  are 
among  the  principles  of  nature.  In  short,  starting  from 
nature,  the  Stoics  came  round  utterly  to  supplant  nature  (in 
the  usual  sense),  and  to  substitute  in  her  room  pure  thought 
and  abstract  ideas. 

The  phrase  *  follow  nature,'  to  express  the  highest  kind  of 
life,  has  never  yet  established  itself  in  language.  '  One  touch 
of  nature. makes  the  whole  world  kin' — that  is,  any  perfectly 
simple  and  instinctive  feeling,  the  very  opposite  of  anything 
abstract  or  cultivated.  Again,  the  ^  natural  man,'  as  opposed 
to  the  '  spiritual  man,'  denotes  something  utterly  different 
from  the  Stoical  idea  of  perfection.  Thus,  conmion  parlance 
retains  its  own  associations  connected  with  the  term  nature, 
and  rejects  those  of  the  Stoics.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  Bishop  Butler  has  espoused  their  formula,  and 
has  argued  that  *  nature '  does  not  mean  single  impulses  or 
desires,  but  the  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  whole,  reason 
and  conscience  as  regulative  principles  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Butler's  object  in  maintaining  this  position  was 
obviously  one  relative  to  his  own  times.  As  in  appealing  to 
a  selfish  age  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  that  virtue  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  truest  self-love,  so  also  he  argued 
that  virtue  was  not  against  nature,  but  in  reality  man^s 
natural  state.     He  here  takes  up,  just  like  the  Stoics,  an 


**  Cicero,  De  Fin,  m.  vii.  23. 
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abstract  ideal  of  nature ;  for  he  makes  the  basis  of  bis  rea- 
soning a  proviso  that  the  moral  rules  of  conscience  not  only 
exist,  but  that  they  have  authority—  that  is,  that  they  con- 
trol, as  they  ought  to  do,  the  rest  of  the  human  principles. 

The  commonest  ideal  of  virtue  according  to  nature  is  the 
picture  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  innocence,  whether  the  scene 
be  laid  in  some  far-off  island,  or  remote  in  point  of  time,  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  world.  To  imagine  a  primitive  and 
pastoral  existence,  in  which  every  impulse  is  virtuous  and 
every  impulse  is  to  be  obeyed, — this  is  an  easy  reaction  from 
a  vitiated  and  over-refined  civilisation.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Stoics  made  this  ideal  of  uncorrupted  nature  part  of 
their  views ;  but  in  reality  it  would  not  suit  the  genius  of 
Stoicism  to  do  so.  Though  they  railed  at  the  actual  state 
of  the  world,  their  remedy  was  placed  rather  in  the  power  of 
the  will,  in  the  effort  to  progress,  than  in  dreams  of  a  bygone 
state  of  innocence.  The  only  allusion  which  we  can  trace  in 
their  fragments  to  this  conception  is  a  saying  of  the  later 
Stoic,  Posidonius,  that  ^  in  the  golden  age  the  government 
was  in  th^  hands  of  the  philosophers.'  **  The  context,  how- 
ever, of  this  remark,  makes  it  appear  rather  as  a  rhetorical 
praise  of  philosophy  than  as  a  serious  piece  of  doctrine. 
Seneca,  in  one  of  whose  epistles  it  is  quoted,  comments  upon 
it  in  an  interesting  manner.  After  echoing  for  a  while  the 
strain  of  Virgil,  and  praising  those  times  of  innocence  *  before 
the  reign  of  Jupiter,'  when  men  slept  free  and  undisturbed 
imder  the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  returns  to  the  true  Stoical 
point  of  view,  and  asserts  that  in  those  primitive  times  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  wisdom.  If  men  did  wise  things,  they  did 
them  unconsciously.  They  had  not  even  virtue;  neither 
justice,  nor  prudence,  nor  temperance,  nor  fortitude.     It  is 


**  Seneca,  Ep,  zc 
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a  profound  truth  that  Seneca  perceives — namely,  that  the 
mind  and  the  will  evoked  into  consciousness  and  perfected 
even  by  suffering,  are  greater  possessions  than  the  blessings, 
if  they  were  attainable,  of  a  so-called  golden  age  and  state  of 
nature. 

The  Stoical  principle  of '  life  according  to  nature '  would 

have  been  a  blank  formula,  were  it  not  for  the  furthei? 

exposition  of  their  doctrine  which  they  have  left  us  in  their 

ideal  of  the  Wise  Man.     This  ideal  exhibits  not  the  pursuit 

of  wisdom  for  its  own  sake — not  the  excellence  of  philosophy 

in  and  for  itself,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  used  to  conceive  it, 

but  rather  the  results  of  wisdom  in  the  will  and  character — 

results  which  Zeno  summed  up  in  the  terms  an  '  even  flow 

of  life,'  *^     The  notion  that  equanimity  is  the  most  essential 

characteristic  of  a  philosopher  is  perhaps  traceable  to  this 

conception  of  the  Stoics ;  according  to  whom  the  Wise  Man 

is    infallible,  impassive,  and  invulnerable.**      And    while 

possessing  this  external  immunity  from  harm,  he  is  in  him* 

self  full  of  divine  inspirations — he  is  alone  free,  alone  king 

and  priest,  alone  capable  of  friendship  or  affection.    These 

and  other  splendid  and  exclusive  attributes  did  the  Stoics 

attach  to  their  imaginary  sage,  till  Chrysippus,  becoming 

conscious  in  one  place  **  of  the  paradoxical  character  of  the 

picture,  allows  that  he  *  may  seem,  through  the  pre-eminent 

greatness   and   beauty    of    his   descriptions,   to   be  giving 

utterance  to  mere  fictions,  things  transcending  man  and 

human   nature.'     At  the  Stoical  paradox   Horace  laughed. 

Plutarch  wrote  a  book  (now  lost,  but  of  which  the  outlines 

remain)  to  prove  that  it  surpassed  the  wildest  imaginations 

of  the  poets.     But  in  truth  '  the  curtain  was  the  picture ; ' 

the  paradox  was  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine.     For  of 


>'  EtfpoMToS  /3/ov.  Stob.  Ed.  ii.  138.  **  Diog.  Laert  yh,  i.  64. 

"•  Plutarch,  De  Repug.  Stoic,  c.  xy. 
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neoesBity  these  pictures  of  the  inner  life  are  paradoxicaL 
They  speak  of  a  boundless  freedom  and  elevation,  with  ^hidi 
the  narrow  limits  of  external  reality  come  into  harsh  coor 
trast.  And  in  the  vaunts  of  the  Stoics  we  only  see  what  is 
analogous  to  one  side  of  Lord  Bacon's  feunous  '  character  of 
a  believing  Christian,  drawn  out  in  paradoxes  and  seeming 
contradictions.'  ^He  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the 
midst  of  riches ;  he  believes  himself  to  be  a  long,  how  mean 
soever  he  be ;  and  how  great  soever  he  be,  yet  he  thinks 
himself  not  too  good  to  be  servant  to  the  poorest  saint.' 

Some  of  the  qualities  of  the  Stoic  ideal  seem  inferior  to  the 
conception  of  goodness  afterwards  developed  by  the  school 
The  Wise  Man  of  Zeno  was  represented  as  stem  and  pitiless, 
and  as  never  conceding  pardon  to  any  one.  This  forms  a 
great  contrast  with  the  gentle  and  forgiving  sjHrit  of 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Such  harsher  traits  of  the 
picture  are  Semitic  in  tone ;  they  were  afterwards  discarded 
during  subsequent  transmutations  of  the  Stoical  principle. 
More  inward  meaning  is  there  in  the  saying,  para- 
doxical as  it  might  appear,  that  nothing  the  Wise  Man 
can  do  would  be  a  crime.  Cannibalism,  and  incest,  and 
the  most  shocking  things,  are  said  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
sage.  This  however,  though  stated  so  repulsively,  can  only 
have  meant  something  resembling  the  principle  that  '  what- 
ever is  of  faith  is  no  sin.'  One  of  the  interests  of  the  Stoical 
ideal  consists  in  the  parallel  it  affords  at  many  points  to 
different  phases  of  religious  feeling.  Such  for  instance  is  the 
tendency,  more  or  less  vaguely  connecting  itself  with  the 
Stoic  doctrine,  to  divide  all  the  world  into  the  good  and  the 
bad,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  into  the  wise  and  the  fools — an 
idea  evidently  belonging  to  the  inner  life,  and  hard  to  bring 
into  conformity  with  external  facts.  Entirely  in  the  same 
direction,  the  Stoics  said  that  short  of  virtue — in  other  words, 
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short  of  the  standard  of  perfection — all  faults  and  vices  were 
equal.  Chrysippus,  indeed,  tried  to  soften  down  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  in  its  extreme  form  it  only  reminds  us  of  certain 
sayings  which  have  been  heard  in  modem  times,  about  the 
'  wQrthlessnesQ  of  morality.'  In  the  presence  of  a  dazzling 
ideal  of  spiritual  perfection,  the  minor  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  seem  to  lose  their  meaning. 

The  Stoics,  after  portraying  their  Wise  Man,  were  free  to 
confess  that  such  a  cl^aracter  did  not  exist,  and  indeed  never  V^  H*  ^ 
had  existed.  With  small  logical  consistency,  but  with  much 
human  truth,  while  they  allowed  their  assertions  about  the 
worthlessness  of  all  except  absolute  wisdom  to  remain,  and 
always  held  up  this  unattained  and  unattainable  ideal,  they 
admitted  another  conception  to  stand,  though  imacknow- 
ledged,  beside  it — namely,  the  conception  of  *  advance.'^ 
Zeno  and  the  rest,  though  they  do  not  claim  to  be  wise,  yet 
claimed  to  be  '  advancing.'  This  notion  of  conscious  moral 
progress  and  self-discipline  is  too  fioniUar  now  for  us  easily 
to  believe  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  in  the  third 
century  b.  c.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  contained  im- 
plicitly in  Aristotle's  theory  of  '  habits ; '  but  it  is  in  reality 
the  expression  of  a  new  and  totally  different  spirit.  By  this 
spirit  we  shall  find  the  later  Stoics  deeply  penetrated.  It 
constituted  perhaps  the  most  purely  'moral'  notion  of 
antiquity,  as  implying  the  deepest  associations  which  are 
attached  to  the  word  '  moral.' 

Another  great  idea,  of  which  the  introduction  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Stoics,  is  the  idea  of  '  duty ; '  but  on  con- 
sideration, we  shall  perceive  that  this,  entirely  conformable 
as  it  was  with  their  point  of  view,  was  not  all  at  once  enun- 
ciated by  them,  but  was  only  gradually  developed  in  or  by 


*•  irpoKov^,  Tpoic^rcii^  (Diog.  Laert.  Tn.  i.  $4).     In  Latin,  profeotus,  pro- 
fieert  (Seneca,  Eip,  71), 
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means  of  their  philosophy.  There  were  two  correlative  terms 
introduced  by  the  early  Stoics,  signifying  the  *  suitable'" 
and  the  '  right,*  The  *  right '  could  only  be  said  of  actions 
having  perfect  moral  worth.  The  ^  suitable '  included  all  that 
fitted  in  harmoniously  with  the  course  of  life— everything 
that  could  on  good  grounds  be  recommended  or  defended. 
This  term,  the  '  suitable,'  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  moral  sig- 
nificance of  what  we  mean  by  duty ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  term  became  translated  into  Latin  as  ojfficium^  and 
thus  really  stands  to  our  word  *  duty '  in  the  position  of  lineal 
antecedeiit.  So  much  casuistical  discussion  took  place  upon 
what  was,  or  was  not,  *  suitable,'  that  a  train  of  associations 
became  attached  to  the  word,  associations  which  were  in- 
herited by  the  Eomans.  Thus  the  idea  of  duty  grew  up, 
more  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  Koman  than  to  the  Greek 
elements  in  the  Stoical  spirit,  fostered  by  a  national  sternness 
and  a  love  of  law,  and  ultimately  borrowing  its  modes  of  ex- 
pression from  the  formulae  of  Roman  jurisprudence.*^ 

The  most  prominent  conception  in  the  Stoical  system 
being  the  effort  to  attain  a  perfect  life  in  conformity  with 
universal  laws,  we  may  now  ask  what  forms  the  background 
to  this  picture  ?  Aristotle  and  Plato  would  certainly  have 
conceived  to  themselves  a  limited  state,  essentially  Greek  in 
character,  the  institutions  of  which  should  furnish  sufficiently 
favourable  conditions  for  the  life  of  the  Wise  Man.  But  in 
the  third  century  b.  c.  these  restricted  notions  had  become 


> 


''  leaBriitov  and  Kafr6f^iAa^  Stob.  Eel, 
ii.  158.  Cicero*s  De  Officiis  is  taken, 
with  but  little  alteration  and  addition, 
from  the  work  of  Panstius,  w§p\  r&v 
koBtikSvtuv,  Cicero  complains  that 
Pansetius  gave  no  definition  of  his 
subject  (De  Off,  i.  ii.  7).  Thus  we  see 
that  the  Greek  Stoics  had  really  no 
formula  to  express  what  we  mean  by 


duty. 

^  For  instance,  the  word  'obliga- 
tion '  is  a  Latin  law  term.  The  word 
*  law  *  itself  is  employed  with  a  monl 
meaning,  and  on  consideration  it  wi" 
be  found  that  our  notions  oi  duty 
('  what  is  owing ')  are  intertwined  in- 
extricably with  legal  associations 
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exploded.  Zeno  now  imagined,  what  surpassed  the  Bepublic 
of  Plato,  a  universal  state,  with  one  government  and  manner 
of  life  for  all  mankind.  This  admired  polity,^  which  Plutarch 
calls  ^  a  dream  of  philosophic  statesmanship,'  and  which,  he 
rhetorically  says,  was  realised  by  Alexander  the  Great,  owed, 
no  doubt,  its  origin  to  the  influence  upon  men's  minds  pro- 
duced by  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  This  influence,  partly 
depressing, — in  so  far  as  it  diminished  the  sense  of  freedom, 
and  robbed  men  of  their  healthy,  keen,  and  personal  interest 
in  politics, — was  also  partly  stimulating,  since  it  unfolded  a 
wider  horizon,  and  the  possibility  of  conceiving  a  imiversal 
state.  '  Thus  were  the  national  and  exclusive  ideas  of  Greece, 
as  afterwards  of  Bome,  changed  into  cosmopolitanism.  The 
first  lesson  of  cosmopolitanism,  that  said,  ^  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  Greece  and  barbarians — the  world  is  our  city,' 
must  have  seemed  a  mighty  revelation.  To  say  this  was 
quite  natural  to  Stoicism,  which  drawing  the  mind  away  from 
surrounding  objects,  bids  it  soar  into  the  abstract  and  the 
universal.  By  denying  the  reality  and  the  interest  of  na- 
tional politics,  the  moral  importance  of  the  individual  was 
immensely  enhanced.  Ethics  were  freed  from  all  connection 
with  external  institutions,  and  were  joined  in  a  new  and  close 
alliance  to  physics  and  theology. 

The  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Stoics  was  a  cosmopolitanism 
in  the  widest  etymological  sense,  for  they  r^;arded  not  the 
inhabited  earth  alone,  but  the  whole  universe,  as  man's  city. 
Undistracted  by  political  ideas,  they  placed  the  individual  in 
direct  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  Cosmos.  Hence  Chrysippus 
said,^  that  <  no  ethical  subject  could  be  rightly  approached 
except  from  the  preconsideration  of  entire  nature  and  the 
ordering  of  the  whole.'    Hence  his  regular  preamble  to  every 


**  Plataxch,  De  Mexandri  Magni 
fortund  out  virtute^  c  vi. 


**  Ap,  Plutarch,  Be  Repug,  Stoicit^ 
c.  ix. 
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discussion  of  good,  evil,  ends,  justice,  marriage,  education, 
and  the  like,  was  some  exordium  about  Fate  or  Providence. 
So  close  and  absolute  a  dependence  of  the  individual  upon 
the  Divine  First  Cause  was  asserted  by  the  Stoics,  that  their 
theological  system  reminds  us,  to  some  extent,  of  modem 
Calvinism,  or  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  Body,  they  said, 
is  the  only  substance.  Nothing  incorporeal  could  act  upon 
what  is  corporeal,  or  vice  versd.  The  First  Cause  ^  of  all  is 
God,  or  Zeus— the  universal  reason,  the  world-spirit,  which 
may  also  be  represented  as  the  primeval  fire,  just  as  the  soid 
of  man,  which  is  an  emanation  from  it,  consists  of  a  warm 
ether.  God,  by  transformation  of  his  own  essence,  makes 
the  world.  All  things  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  God, 
and  into  it  all  things  will  again  return,  when  by  imiversal 
conflagration  the  world  sinks  into  the  divine  fire,  and  Grod  is 
again  left  alone.  The  universe  is  a  living  and  rational  whole; 
for  how  else  could  the  human  soul,  which  is  but  a  part  of  that 
whole,  be  rational  and  conscious?  If  the  Cosmos  be  com- 
pared to  an  individual  man,  then  Providence  is  like  the  spirit 
of  a  man.  Thus  all  things  are  very  good,  being  ordered  and 
preordained  by  the  divine  reason.  This  reason  is  also  des- 
tiny, which  is  defined  to  be  *®  *  the  law  according  to  which 
what  has  been,  has  been ;  what  is,  is;  and  what  diall  be, 
shall  be.'  The  round  world  hangs  balanced  in  an  infinite 
vacuum.  It  is  made  up  of  four  elements — *fire  and  air,  which 
are  active  powers ;  water  and  eaj^th,  which  are  passive  mate- 
rials. Within  it  are  four  classes  of  natural  objects-r-inorganic 
substances,  plants,  animals,  and  rational  beings.  First  and 
highest  among  rational  beings  are  the  sim  and  the  stars  and 


*»  Fop  the  particulars  of  tbeir  phy- 
sical and  theological  system,  and  the 
authorities  which  establish  the  yarious 
pnrts    of   the    doctrine,   see  Zeller*s 


account. 

"  Plutarch,  De  PlacUis  PhUosopko* 
rum^  i.  28, 
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all  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  used 
to   say,  are  conscious,   reasonable,  and  blessed  existences. 

* 

These,  indeed,  are  created  gods,  divine  but  not  eternal.  They 
will  at  last,  like  all  things  else,  return  into  the  unity  of 
the  primeval  fire.  Other  gods,  or  rather  other  manifestations 
of  the  one  divine  principle,  exist  in  the  elements  and  the 
powers  of  nature,  which,  accordingly,  are  rightly  worshipped 
by  the  people,  and  have  received  names  expressive  of  their 
diflferent  attributes.  Heroes,  also,  with  divine  qualities,  are 
justly  deified;  and  the  Wise  Man  is  divine,  since  he  bears 
a  god  within  himself.  In  this  city  of  Zeus,  where  all  is 
holy,  and  earth  and  sky  are  full  of  gods,  the  individual  man 
is  but  a  part  of  the  whole — only  one  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal law. 

Abstractedly,  the  theology  of  the  Stoics  appears  as  a  mate- 
rialistic pantheism;  Grod  is  represented  as  a  fire,  and  the 
world  as  a  mode  of  God.  But,  practically,  this  aspect  of  the 
creed  is  softened  by  two  feelings — by  their  strong  sense,  first, 
of  the  personali^jj3f  God ;  and  secondly,  of  the  individuality 
of  man.  These  feelings  express  themselves  in  the  hymn  of 
Cleanthes,  the  most  devotional  fragment*^  of  Grecian  an- 
tiquity. In  this  hymn,  Zeus  is  addressed  as  highest  of  the 
gods,  having  many  names,  always  omnipotent,  leader  of  nature, 
and  governing  all  things  by  law. 

*  Thee,'  continues  the  poet,  '  it  is  lawful  for  all  mortals 
to  address.  For  we  are  thy  offspring,  and  alone  of  living 
creatures  possess  a  voice  which  is  the  image  of  reason. 
Therefore,  I  will  for  ever  sing  thee  and  celebrate  thy  power. 
All  this  universe  rolling  round  the  earth  obeys  thee,  and 
follows  willingly  at  thy  command.  Such  a  minister  hast  thou 
in  thy  invincible  hands,  the  two-edged,  iiaming,  vivid,  thun- 


n 


•^  Preserved  by  Stobceus,  EcL  Phys,  i.  30. 
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derbolt.  0  King,  most  high,  nothing  is  done  without  thee 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  except  what  the 
wicked  do  in  their  foolishness.  Thou  makest  order  out  of 
disorder,  and  what  is  worthless  becomes  precious  in  thy 
sight ;  for  thou  has  fitted  together  good  and  evil  into  one, 
and  liast  established  one  law  that  exists  for  ever.  But  the 
wicked  fly  from  thy  law,  unhappy  ones,  and  though  they 
desire  to  possess  what  is  good,  yet  they  see  not,  neither  do 
they  hear,  the  universal  law  of  God.  If  they  would  follow 
it  with  understanding,  they  might  have  a  good  life.  But 
they  go  astray,  each  after  his  own  devices — some  vainly 
striving  after  reputation,  others  turning  aside  after  gain 
excessively,  others  after  riotous  living  and  wantonness. 
Nay,  but,  0  Zeus,  giver  of  all  things,  who  dwellest  in  dark 
clouds,  and  rulest  over  the  thimder,  deliver  men  from  their 
foolishness.  Scatter  it  from  their  souls,  and  grant  them  to 
obtain  wisdom,  for  by  wisdom  thou  dost  rightly  govern  all 
things;  that  being  honoured  we  may  repay  thee  with 
honour,  singing  thy  works  without  ceasing,  as  is  right  for  us 
to  do.  For  there  is  no  greater  thing  than  this,  either  for 
mortal  men  or  for  the  gods,  to  sing  rightly  the  universal 
law.' 

In  this  interesting  fragment  we  see,  above  all,  a  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God.  This,  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  most  cer- 
tainly arrived  at.  Even  in  the  popular  ideas  it  probably  lay 
behind  all  polytheistic  forms,  as  being  a  truth  necessary  to 
the  mind.  But  Monotheism  here,  as  in  the  early  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  co-existent  with  a  mention  of  other  gods  be- 
sides  the  one  highest  God.  These  are  represented  as  inferior 
to  Zeus,  and  singing  his  praises.  The  human  soid  is  here 
depicted  as  deriving  all  happiness  from  wisdom  and  a  know- 
ledge of  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  a  devotional 
regard  to  Him  are  mentioned  as  needs  of  the  human  eoul. 
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though  the  knowledge  spoken  of  appears  partly  under  the 
aspect  of  an  intuition  into  the  universal  and  impersonal  law. 
When  Cleanthes  speaks  of  '  repaying  God  with  honour,'  we 
see  a  strong  assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  individual. 
Heraclitus  had  said  of  old  that  ^  Zeus  looks  on  the  wisest 
man  as  we  look  on  an  ape.'  But  now  the  feeling  about 
these  things  was  changed,  and  Chrysippus  ^®  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  ^  the  sage  is  not  less  useful  to  Zeus  than  Zeus 
is  to  the  sage,' — a  saying  which  is  rendered  less  offensive  by 
taking  it  partly  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  to  mean  that  the 
individual  is  as  necessary  to  the  universal  law  as  vice  versa. 
As  strong  an  assertion  as  this  would  seem  almost  required 
to  counterbalance  the  absorbing  necessarian  element  in  early 
Stoicism.  At  first  it  excites  surprise  that  a  system  putting 
so  great  store  on  the  moral  will  should  on  the  other  hand 
appear  to  annihilate  it.  If  all  proceeds  by  destiny,  what 
scope  is  left  for  individual  action,  for  self-discipline  and 
moral  advance  ?  But  we  must  leave  this  contradiction  un- 
resolved. Other  systems  with  a  profoimdly  moral  bearing 
have  also  maintained  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  And  it  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  the  Stoics  that  the  Wise  Man,  by 
raising  himself  to  the  consciousness  of  universal  necessity, 
should  become  free,  while  all  those  who  had  not  attained  to 
this  consciousness  remained  in  bondage.  ^  Lead  me,  Zeus, 
and  thou  Destiny,'^  says  Cleanthes,  in  another  fragment, 
'  whithersoever  I  am  by  you  appointed.  I  will  follow  not 
reluctant ;  but  even  though  lam  imwilling  through  badness, 
I  shall  follow  none  the  less.'  Yet  still  with  the  Stoics  the 
individual  element  remained  equally  vaUd ;  the  individual 


**  Plutarch,  Adversus  Siaicos,  33.      (       &5  ^ofJud  y  ttoicyof  •  fip  tk  fi^  $4kt» 


^  6yov  Z4  fi*  £  ZcG,  icol  <r^  7'  ii  lie* 
Sirof  wott  {ffiw  c/fd  Siorcroy/i^rof, 


KOKhs  yt96fjL%wos,  oMy  frrrov^r^oftai. 
These  rerses  are  translated  bj  Seneca. 
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consciousness  was  the  starting-point  of  their  thought ;  and 
hence  the  diflSculty  arose,  as  in  modem  times,  how  to  recon- 
cile the  opposite  ideas  of  individual  freedom,  and  of  a  world 
absolutely  predetermined  by  divine  reason.  To  the  task  of 
this  reconciliation  Chrysippus  devoted  himself,  and  Cicero 
describes  him  as  '  labouring  painfidly  to  explain  how  all 
things  happen  by  Fate,  and  yet  that  there  is  something  in 
ourselves.'  ^  To  effect  this,  he  drew  a  distinction  between 
'  predisposing '  and  '  determinant '  causes,  and  said  that  only 
the  '  predisposing '  causes  rested  with  Fate,**  while  the  *  de- 
terminant '  cause  was  always  in  the  human  will.  This  dis- 
tinction will  hardly  bear  much  scrutiny.  WTien  Chrysippus 
was  confronted  with  what  philosophers  called  the  *lazy 
argument,** — namely,  the  very  simple  question,  Why  should 
I  do  anything,  if  all  is  fiEtted  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should  I 
send  for  the  doctor,  since,  whether  I  do  so  or  not,  the  ques- 
tion of  my  recovery  is  already  fixed  by  fate  ? — to  this  he 
replied.  It  is  perhaps  as  much  feted  that  you  should  send  for 
the  doctor,  as  that  you  should  get  well ;  these  things  are 
'  confatal.'  In  other  words,  the  fate  of  the  Stoics  was,  of 
course,  a  rational  fete,  acting,  not  supernaturally,  but  by  the 
whole  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  The  reasonings  of  Chry- 
sippus are  interesting  historically,  as  being  the  first  attempt 
to  meet  some  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  doctrine  of  human 
freedom  ;  and  much  that  he  urges  has  been  repeated  in  after 
times.  We  have  already  seen  the  optimism  of  Cleanthes 
expressed  in  his  hymn.  He  says  on  the  one  hand,  that 
nothing  is  evil  in  the  hands  of  Grod  ;  Grod  fits  good  and  e\dl 
together  into  one  frame.     On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that 


••  Fragment  of  Cicero,  De  Fato,  ap. 
Aul.  Gell.  vn.  ii.  15. 

■•  Plut.  De  Bepuff,  Stoic,  xlxii. :  o^k 
^OTCA^  ro^wv  airioff  &XA&  irpoKa- 


rapTUc^y  fi6vop  iwot€tTO  rify  Elfiapfi4viiv. 
^*  Vy^J  Arfyof  (Cicero,  De  Fato, 

Xll.-Xlll.). 
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^  G-od  does  all  that  is  done  in  the  world,  except  the  wicked- 
nesB.'  Chrysippos,  touching  on  the  existence  of  evil  and  the 
aflSictions  which  happen  to  good  men,  says  that  the  existence 
of  evil  is  necessary,  as  being  the  contrary  to  good  ;  *•  without 
it,  good  could  not  exist.  Again,  that  as  in  a  large  {kmily  a 
little  waste  must  occur,  so  in  the  world  there  must  be  parts 
overlooked  and  neglected.  Again,  that  the  good  are  afflicted 
not  as  a  punishment,  but  ^  according  to  another  dispensation.' 
Again,  that  evil  demons  may  preside  over  some  parts  of  the 
world. '  Of  these  inconsistent  arguments  the  first  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  philosophical.  It  is  taken  from  H^raclitus,  accord- 
ing to  whom  all  things  exist  by  the  unity  of  contradiction. 
Plutarch  objects  io  this  argument,  that  if  good  can  only 
exist  by  implying  evil,  what  will  become  of  the  good  after 
the  conflagration  of  the  world,  when  Zeus  is  all  in  all  ?  If 
evil  is  destroyed,  then  good  will  be  destroyed  also  ;  an  ob- 
jection hard  to  answer  from  the  point  of  view  of  Chrysippus. 
The  Stoics  generally  professed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
*  common  notions.'  They  accepted  the  popular  theology  in 
an  allegorising  spirit,  as  being  a  slightly  perverted  expression 
of  the  truth.  Though  denying  the  marvellous  and  the 
supernatural,  and  being  quite  unable  to  attribute  to  God  a 
meddling  in  the  minuticB  of  human  affairs,  they  yet  declared** 
for  the  reality  of  omens,  oracles,  and  portents.  They  explained 
their  belief  by  saying  that  there  was  no  special  revelation, 
but  that  certain  signs  were  universally  preordained  to  accom- 
pany certain  events.  The  portent  and  the  thing  to  be  sig- 
nified were  '  confatal.'  Thus  the  world  was  full  of  divine 
coincidences,  if  men  could  but  discern  them.  We  can  well 
fimcy  that  this  theme  would  suit  the  subtle  intellect  of  Chry- 


»  Plutarch,  2>«i?i3m^.<Stott?. 
xxxrii. 


**  Cicero*  Jk  JHrnnatiMe,  i.  iii^  ke, 
— Seneca,  Qtunt,  Nat  ii.  53. 
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sippus,  who  appears  to  have  written  two  books  on  Divination, 
one  on  Oracles,  and  one  on  Dreams.    But  a  difference  on  the 
subject  afterwards  arose  in  the  school,  and  Pansetius  expressed 
his  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  divination.   With  r^;ard  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  Stoics  were 
opposed  to  the  general  belief.     Chrysippus  finds  &ult  with 
Plato  for  having,  in  the  person  of  Cephalus,  adopted   such  a 
vulgar  bugbear,**     But  they  asserted  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  saying  that  the  good  alone  are  happy,  and  that 
misfortunes  happen  to  the  wicked  by  Divine  Providence.    The 
Stoics  would  seem  excluded  by  their  theological  system  firom 
holding  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    If  all  the  world  by  con- 
flagration sinks  into  the  essence  of  God,  how  can  the  indi- 
vidual soul  continue  to  exist  ?    But  Cleanthes  and  Chry- 
sippus spoke  of  the  continuance  of  the  souls  of  the  wise,  and 
the  possible  continuance  of  all  souls,  imtil  the  next  con- 
flagration.    And,  as  Zeller^   says,  'since  the  Stoics  thus 
admitted  a  future  existence  of  limited,  but  yet  indefinite, 
length — the  same  practical  results  followed  from  their  belief 
as  from  the  current  belief  in  immortality.     The  statements  of 
Seneca  that  this  life  is  a  prelude  to  a  better ;  that  the  body 
is  a  lodging-house,  from  which  the  soul  will  return  to  its 
own  home  ;  his  joy  in  looking  forward  to  the  day  which  will 
rend  the  bonds  of  the  body  asunder,  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  early  Christians,  calls  the  birthday  of  eternal  life ;  ^ 
his  description  of  the  peace  of  the  eternity  there  awaiting  us, 
of  the  fireedom  and  bliss  of  the  heavenly  life,  of  the  light  of 
knowledge  which  will  there  be  shed  on  all  the  secrets  of 
nature ; '®  his  language  on  the  future  recognition  and  happy 


••  r^y  ir§p\  rS^y  in6  rov  $tou  Ko\dff€»y 
\6yoy,  its  Qb9h^  Zw/pipovra  r^s  *Aiutovs 
ira2  r^f  'AX^iroi/f ,  ZC  &y  t&  TaiidpM  rov 
KoKoax^^^^y  oi  yvptuKts  hf^lpyovat, — 
Plut  De  Bepug,  Stoic,  c.  xii. 


"  Zeller's  Staid  and  Epicureans, 
English  translation,  pp.  207-209. 
»'  Seneca,  Ep,  102,  22. 
••  Consol,  ad  Marc,  24,  3. 
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society  of  souls  made  perfect ;  ^  his  seeing  in  death  a  great 
day  of  judgment,  Tvhen  sentence  will  be  pronounced  on 
everyone;*®  his  making  the  thought  of  a  future  life  the 
great  stimulus  to  moral  conduct  here ;  *^  even  the  way  in 
which  he  consoles  himself  for  the  destruction  of  his  soul  by 
the  thought  that  it  will  live  again  in  another  form  hereafter  ** 
— all  contain  nothing  at  variance  with  the  Stoic  teaching, 
however  near  they  may  approach  to  Platonic  or  even 
Christian  modes  of  thought.  Seneca  merely  expanded  the 
teaching  of  his  school  in  one  particular  direction,  in  'which 
it  harmonises  most  closely  with  Platonism.^ 

In  like  manner  we  see  the  Roman  Cato  fortifying  his 
last  hours  with  arguments  and  ideas  drawn  not  from  the 

« 

orthodox  authorities  of  Stoicism,  but  from  the  Phcedo  of 
Plato.  It  was  but  natural  that  in  the  history  of  Stoicism 
a  tendency  should  be  evinced  to  sympathise  with  Plato  in 
exalting  the  idea  of  a  future  life.  If  there  be  any  principle 
in  the  human  mind,  short  of  revelation,  which  could  lead 
men  to  trust  and  believe  in  their  own  immortality,  it  must 
assuredly  be  that  principle  which  so  largely  animated  the 
Stoics,  the  principle  of  aspiration,  of  moral  energy,  of  a  life 
above  all  ordinary  pleasures  and  interests.  And  the 
working  of  this  principle  belied  and  neutralised  the  logical 
conclusions  of  a  pantheistic  materialism. 

The  culminating  act  of  self-abnegation  with  the  Stoics 
was  suicide.  The  first  leaders  of  the  school,  by  their 
precept  and  example,  reconmiended  the  wise,  on  occasion,  to 
'  usher  themselves  out '  *'  of  life.  If  suicide,  thus  dignified 
by  a  name,  were  an  escape  from  mere  pain  or  annoyance,  it 


••  QmBol,  ad  Marc,  25,  1. 
*•  Ep.  26,  4. 
**  Ep.  I02,  29. 
f  £p,  36,  10. 


*•  i^iirfup  iavro6s, — iiaytayfi  is  the 
regular  word  with  the  Stoics  for  sui- 
cide.— Diog.  Laert  vn.  i,  66. 
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would  be  an  Epicurean  act ;  but  as  a  flight  from  what  ii 
degrading — as  a  great  piece  of  renunciation,  it  ansnmfis  a 
Stoical  appearance.      The  passion  for  suicide  feadied  its 
height  in   the    writings  of  Seneca,  under  the    wretched 
circumstances  of  the  B<Hnan  despotism ;  but,  on  tke  whole, 
it  belongs  to  immature  Stoicism — ^Epictetus  and  Marois 
Aurelius  dissuaded  from  it.    In  saying  this,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  pretend  that  the  Stdcal  principle  ever   emUidj 
became  clear  of  alloy;  it  was  too  wanting  in,  objective 
elements — it  had  too  little  to  draw  men  out  of  themselves 
ever  to  satisfy  the  human  spirit,  ever  to  be  othetwise  tiian 
very  imperfect.     StoifiaLju^de  will  always  be  a  just  sulgect 
of  reproach ;  for  the  development  of  the  sulgective  element 
of  morality  necessary  to  the  deepening  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
world  was  overdone  by  the  Stoics,  and  they  supplied  nothing 
in  counterbalance.     It  is  not  as  a  complete  system,  or  with 
any  inherent  capacity  for  completeness,  certainly  not  as  a 
rival  to  Christianity,  that  we  r^;ard  the  Stoical  Idea ;  bat 
only  as  a  strange  and  interesting  doctrine  which  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

II.  The  Stoical  doctrine  was  not  destined  to  remain  the 
property  of  a  mere  school  in  Athens ;  owing  to  the  active 
intercommunion  of  nations  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  took  place  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
tbis  influence,  as  well  as  others,  rapidly  spread.  .  We  have 
seen  how  Stoicism  owed  its  origin  to  the  East,  and  upon  tiie 
East  it  apparently  reacted  at  a  very  early  period.  This  is 
especially  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  during  the  third  century  ]i.c.,  many 
of  the  Jews  became  indoctrinated  with  the  teaching  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  great  Greek  schools,  the  Stoic  and  the 
Epicurean.  The  original  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees 
was  Antigonus  of  Socho  (the  master  of  Zadok),  who  ti^ugbt 
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that  men  sbonld  not  serve  God  like  hirelings,  for  a  reward. 
This  Antigonus  appears  to  have  lived  during  the  former  half 
of  the  third  century,  and  he  is  the  first  Jew  who  is  recorded 
to  have  borne  a  Greek  name.  It  is  conjectured  ^^  that  he 
had  travelled  in  Greek  cities,  and  through  admiration  for 
Greek  philosophy  and  culture,  adopted  a  <xreek  name,  and 
that  he  had  heard  Epicurus,  or  one  of  his  followers,  at  Athens, 
and  that  his  subsequent  theological  teaching  became  modified 
by  the  Epicurean  repudiation  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. However  this  may  be,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  remark- 
able that  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  should  have  arisen  about 
this  time,  bearing  a  relation  to  that  of  the  Sadducees  so 
much  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicu- 
reans. Josephus  {Antig.  xvni.  i.  2)  says  that  the  Jews  had 
had  for  a  long  time  three  kinds  of  philosophy,  and  (  Vita,  2) 
that  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  came  very  near  that  of  the 
Stoics  (1}  irapairXi^ios  i<rr$  t0  irap^  "EXXiyo-i  Xtouk^  Xsyofiipfi). 
And  in  describing  the  Pharisaic  doctrines  he  uses  terms  that 
seem  borrowed  from  Stoicism  5  he  says  {Bell.  Jud.  n.  viii. 
14)  that '  the  Pharisees  ascribe  all  things  to  Fate  and  God.' 
{ilfjMpfiivg  T8  Kai  6b^  irpoad'Trrova-t  wcana) ;  **  that  {lb J)  accord- 
ing to  them  ^  to  act  what  is  right  or  the  contrary  lies  principally 
in  the  power  of  men,  although  Fate  does  co-operate  in  every 
action ; '  **  that  {lb.)  they  teach  that  *  the  souls  of  good  men 
only  are  removed  into  other  bodies ; '  and  that  {Antig,  xviii. 
i.  3)  those  who  have  lived  virtuously  will  have  liberty  to  live 


**  See  Ecclesiastes ;  a  Contribution  .    of  adoption,  out  of  compliment  to 


to  its  Interpretation,  by  Thomas  Tyler, 
M.A.,  &c.  (London,  1874).  The 
Greek  name  of  the  Jew  Antigonus 
may  remind  us  of  the  Greek  names 
borne  by  the  Phcenician,  BabyloniaUi 
Syrian,  and  Carthaginian  founders 
of  the  Stoic  school  (see  above,  page 
307).  These  must  all  have  been  names 


Athens,  in  lieu  of  Semitic,  or  *  barbar- 
ous,' appellations.  This  &ct  may  ac- 
count for  the  repetitions  of  the  same 
name  which  occur,  ^.^«,Zeno,  Diogenes, 
Autipater,  Athenodorus,  &c. 

*•  Compare  the  saying  of  Cleanthes, 
quoted  above,  page  329. 

*•  Se0  above,  page  330, 
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again  {JMard^vfjiw  tov  opafiioup),  which  seems  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Stoical  eschatology.  It  is  said  by  the  author 
lately  referred  to,^^  that  the  Chasidimj  or  Assideans  of 
Maccabean  times,  invested  their  conservative  Judaism  ^  to 
some  extent  with  a  Stoic  garb,'  and  that  the  Fourth  book  of 
Maccabees  *  exhibits  to  us  Stoicism  associated  and  interwoven 
with  Judaic  legalism.'  It  is  the  object  of  the  same  writer  to 
prove  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastesj  to  which  he  assigns  a 
date  about  200  B.C.,  contains  references  to  both  Stoical  and 
Epicurean  tenets,*'  and  was  written  with  the  object  of  dis- 
suading from  the  study  of  both  these  philosophies,  which  at 
the  time  *  were  exerting  among  the  theocratic  people  an 
influence  adverse  to  the  ancient  faith  of  Judaism.'  The 
relation  of  Stoicism  to  the  Talmud  is  a  question  which,  if 
worked  out,  might  probably  furnish  some  interesting  results. 
And  of  the  influence  produced  by  the  Stoical  modes  of 
thought  and  phraseology  **  upon  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  his 
epistles  furnish  ample  evidence. 

St.  Paul  was  born  at  Tarsus,  a  meeting  point  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  congenial  soil  and  chief  Mher- 
land  of  Stoicism.  Six  of  the  eminent  Stoic  teachers  had 
their  home  there,  Chrysippus  and  Aratus  belonged  to  the 
neighbouring  Soli,  and  three  other  leaders  of  the  sect  to 
MaUos,   which  was  also  a  Cilician  town.      St.  Paul  was 


*^  Mr.  Tyler^s  EocUnattes,  page  45. 

*•  Mp.  Tyler  finds  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine of  *  following  Kature*  in  the 
passage  on  *  Times  and  Seasons,'  Eccl, 
iii.  1-8 ;  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate 
in  *Time  and  Chance  happen  unto 
aU/  Eccl.  ix.  11-12  ;  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine of  Cycles  in  'whateyer  hath 
been,  it  had  been  long  before,*  Eod, 
lii.  15;  the  Stoical  identification  of 
Folly  with  Madness,  in  the  frequent 
conjunctions  of  these  terms  '  madness 


and  folly,'  Eccl,  i.  17,  ii.  12,  rii.  2$. 
ix.  3,  X.  13 ;  the  Epicurean  ^octnM 
that  men  are  but  as  beasts  in  ^od, 
iii.  18-20;  and  the  Epicurean  con- 
ception of  Pleasure  as  the  chief  good 
in  Eod.  T.  18-20. 

*  This  point  has  been  most  ably 
investigated  by  Canon  Lightfoot,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  *St  Paul  snd 
Seneca,'  and  of  his  conclusions  wo 
avail  ourselves. 
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brought  up  as  a  Pharisee,  in  a  sect  which  had  a  natural,  and 
probably  an  historical,  affinity  with  the  Stoical  doctrines. 
His  master  was  Gamaliel,  <  the  most  liberal  teacher  of  the 
day,  who  had  no  dread  of  Greek  learning.'  St.  Paul's 
writings  show  him  to  have  imbibed  the  current  Greek 
cultiyation.  When  he  came  to  Athens,  after  encountering 
certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  he 
<  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill '  and  addressed  the 
multitude.  While  speaking  to  the  mass  of  the  Athenians, 
and  making  its  popular  superstition  his  starting-point,  St. 
Paul  appears  to  appeal  to  the  philosophic  part  of  his 
audience,  weaving  in  their  ideas  into  his  speech,  referring  to 
their  literature,  and  producing  ^  a  studied  coincidence  with 
their  modes  of  expression.'  Thus  the  cosmopolitan  theory 
of  the  Stoics  seems  distinctly  assumed,^  and  both  Aratus 
and  Cleanthes  may  be  comprehended  under  the  terms  ^  cer* 
tain  of  your  own  poets  have  said ' ;  ^'  and  in  the  saying  that 
'  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands '  St.  Paul 
agrees  remarkably  with  the  expressions  of  Zeno  (ap.  Plutarch 
De  Repug.  Stoic,  c.  2).  But  it  was  not  merely  when  he  was 
addressing  an  Athenian  audience  that  St.  Paul  made  use 
of  Stoical  forms  of  expression.  ^As  the  speculations  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism  had  elaborated  a  new  and  important 
theological  vocabulary,  so  also  to  the  language  of  Stoicism, 
which  itself  likewise  had  sprung  from  the  union  of  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  East  with  the  philosophical 
thought  of  the  West,  was  due  an  equally  remarkable  deve- 
lopment of  moral  terms  and  images.  To  the  Gt>spel,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  paid  their  tribute.  As  St.  John  (nor 
St.  John  alone)  adopted  the  terms  of  Alexandrian  theosophy 


^  *  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
naUons  of  m6n,'  &c.,  Acts  xvii.  26. 
*'  In  Azatos  the   words   are   Tod 

VOL.  I. 


yhp  Koi  y4wos  ^fffiiv,  in  the  hymn  of 
Cleanthes  (see  aboye,  page  327),  *Ejc 
cov  yhp  yipos  4<rii4¥, 
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as  the  least  inadequate  to  ezjuress  the  highest  doctrineB  of 
Christianit J,  so  St.  Paul  (nor  St.  Paul  alone)  found  in  Ae 
ethical  language  of  the  Stoics  expressions  more  fit  than  be  i 
could  find  elsewhere  to  describe  in  certain  aspects  the  dulies  , 
and  privileges,  the  struggles  and  triumphs,  of  the  Chrutian 
life.'^'  Instances  of  Hhe  characteristic  commonplaoes  of 
Stoic  morality '  emerging  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  are 
as  follows :  (i.)  The  Stoical  ideal  of  the  wise  man  (so  full  of 
paradox,  see  above,  page  321),  with  his  perfect  self-suffi- 
ciency— ^who  akme  is  free,  alone  is  happy,  alone  is  rich,  alone 
is  king  and  priest — ^was  a  topic  that  furnished  to  St.  Paul 
many  a  passage  both  of  irony  and  earnestness.  '  Even  now 
are  ye  full,'  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,**  *  even  now  are  ye 
rich,  even  now  are  ye  made  kings  without  ns ' ;  *  we  are 
fools  for  Christ,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ :  we  are  ¥reak,  but 
ye  are  strong :  ye  are  glorious,  but  we  are  dishonoured.*  ** 
*A11  things  are  yours.'"  And  of  liimself  he  speaks  'as 
being  grieved,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  b^gars,  yet  making 
many  rich ;  as  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things.'*^ 
*  In  everything  at  every  time  having  every  self-sufficiency 
{avrdpteitav),  in  everything  being  enriched.'*'  *I  have 
learnt,  in  whatsoever  circumstances  I  am,  to  be  self-sufficing. 
I  have  all  strength  in  him  that  giveth  me  power.  I  have  all 
things  to  the  full  and  to  overflowing.'  *®  (2.)  The  Stoical 
cosmopolitanism,  the  idea  of  a  city  coextensive  with  tbe 
universe  (see  above,  page  325),  furnished  another  set  of 
images  to  St.  Paul.  ^  Our  citizenship  is  in  lieaven.'^ 
^Therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but 
fellow-citizens  vdth  the  saints  and  members  of  God's  house- 


"  Canon    Lightfoot's   Philijopiam 
(isted.),  page  302. 
••  1  Chr.  iv.  8. 
»*  3.  iv.  10. 
•*  25.  iii.  22, 


••  2  Cor.  ri.  10. 
»'  2  Cbr.  ix.8,  XI. 
••PM.iv.  n,  13,18. 
••  PhU,  ill.  20. 
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hold.'^  *  Fulfil  your  duties  as  citizens  worthily  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.'**  *We  being  many  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  members  one  of  another.'**  *  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free ;  there  is  no 
male  or  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  ••  *  Not 
(xreek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond,  free :  but  Christ  is  all  things  and  in  all.'  ^ 
Such  was  the  noble  use  that  St.  Paul  made  of  Stoical  ideas 
and  forms  of  thought ;  with  him  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
purifies  these  ideas  from  their  alloy  and  turns  them  into 
pure  gold.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Stoicism,  by  the 
early  and  not  uncongenial  influence  which  it  had  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  St.  Faul^  contributed  something  to  the 
form  under  which  Christian  doctrine  was  set  forth  by  its 
greatest  expositor.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  Stoicism  ever  received  any  in- 
fluence from  Christianity.  The  hypothesis  of  an  intercourse 
between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  has  no  historical  foundation. 
And  internal  evidence  forbids  our  supposing  that  either 
Seneca,  or  any  other  Stoical  writer,  borrowed  from,  or  was 
acquainted  with,  the  Christian  doctrines. 

Having  now  traced  some  indications  of  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  Stoicism  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, let  us  turn  to  watch  its  promulgation  in  the  West 
and  throughout  the  Boman  world  in  general,  where  it  was  / 
destined  to  play  the  part  of,  to  some  extent,  a  regenerating 
element  in  the  last  days  .of  Pagan  civilisation.  There  was  a 
direct  succession,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  307),  in  the  lists 
of  the  Stoic  doctors  from  Chrysippus  to  Posidonius,  and 
Posidonius    was    master  to  Cicero.      During    the  interval 


Ephes.  ii.  19.  [      •»  Gal,  iii.  28. 
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spanned  by  these  successive  teachers  (from  200  B.C.  to  50 
B.C.),  many  circumstances  turned  the  tide  of  philosophy  to- 
wards Rome,  and  commenced  the  intellectual  subjugation  of 
the  victors  in  the  domain  of  thought  as  well  as  of  imagi- 
native literature.  The  first  awakenings  of  the  national 
curiosity  are  somewhat  obscured.  AiJus  Gellius  records  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  of  the  date  B.C.  161,  for  banishing  from 
Bome  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  at  the  instance  of  AL 
PomponiuSj  the  prsBtor.  This  fact  appears  to  stand  in 
isolation.  Six  years  later  (b.c.  155),  we  hear  of  the  famous 
embassy  of  the  philosophers  sent  firom  Athens  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  remission  of  a  fine.  Doubt  ^  has  been  thrown  on 
the  reality  of  this  event.  But  independently  of  the  constant 
oral  tradition  from  Scipio  and  Laelius  down  to  Cicero, 
the  historical  certainty  of  the  embassy  is  established  by  a 
reference  which  Cicero  makes  ^  to  the  writings  of  Clito- 
machus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher  who  settled  at  Athens, 
and  was  disciple  to  Cameades  immediately  after  the  date 
assigned  to  the  embassy,  and  who  therefore  is  an  undoubted 

* 

authority  for  the  facts.  However,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  the  story  has  been  decked  out  and  improved.  In  some 
accounts,  Cameades  the  Academic,  and  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
are  mentioned  as  the  envoys ;  but  other  accounts,  probably 
for  completeness'  sake,  add  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic.  And 
hence  it  came  to  be  said^^  that  these  three  represented  the 
three  styles  of  oratory — the  florid,  the  severe,  and  the 
moderate.  Cicero  •*  tells  us  of  a  philosophic  party  at  Rome, 
in  compliment  to  whom  these  particular  ambassadors  were 
sent;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Cato  the  Censor  viewed 
with  impatience  their  favourable  reception,  and  urged  upon 


••  Mr.  Merirale's  History  of  the 

I2omana  under  the  Entire,  ii.  p.  511, 
note. 
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the  Senate  their  speedy  dismissal.  The  most  interesting 
anecdote  connected  with  this  embassy  is  that  quoted  from 
the  works  of  Clitomachus, — that  A.  Albinus,  the  prsBtor, 
said  to  Cameades  in  the  Capitol,  before  the  Senate,  ^  Is  it 
true,  Cameades,  that  you  think  I  am  no  praetor  because 
I  am  not  a  wise  man,  and  that  this  is  no  city,  and  that 
there  is  no  true  state  in  it  ? '  To  which  Cameades  replied, 
^  I  don't  think  so,  but  this  Stoic  does.'  This  story  amusingly 
represents  the  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  Boman  praetor, 
who  did  not  distinguish  between  the  philosophical  schools, 
but  was  stmck  by  the  great  paradox  he  had  heard,  and  was 
not  able  to  comprehend  that  inner  point  of  view  from  whicli 
it  was  said  that  mighty  Bome  was  no  city,  and  the  august 
praetor  had  no  real  office  or  authority  at  all. 

The  anti-philosophical  party  seem  to  have  continued  their 
exertions  at  Bome,  and  under  the  date  93  B.c.  we  read  *^  of 
a  decree  of  the  censors  Domitius  iEnobarbus  and  Licinius 
Crassus  against  the  schools  in  which  a  new  sort  of  learning 
was  taught  by  those  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians, 
and  where  youths  wasted  their  whole  days  in  sloth.  This 
decree  is  in  fine  grand  Boman  style ;  it  says,  <  these  things 
do  not  please  us.'  But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  resisting 
the  influx  of  Greek  philosophy,  when  the  leading  and  most 
able  men  warmly  welcomed  it.  Africanus,  C.  Laelius,  and  L. 
Furius  were  extremely  pleased  at  the  embassy,  and  always 
had  learned  Greeks  in  their  company.  .  A  little  later  than 
150B.C.,  no  one  was  more  instrumental  in  recommending 
stoicism  to  the  Bomans  than  Panaetius  of  Bhodes,  whose  in- 
structions in  Athens  were  attended  by  Laelius  and  his  son- 
in-law,  C.  Fanucius,  and  also  by  the  conqueror  of. 
Panaetius  accompanied  the  latter  on  his  famous  mission  to 


**  Aalus  Gelliii0,  xr.  xL 
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the  courts  in  Asia  Minoi:  and. Egypt*  He  is  .always  spoken 
of  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  and  Lselius.  He  is 
recorded  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  Q.  Tubero,  on  the  endurance 
of  pain.  Not  only  by  personal  intercourse  did  Pansetius 
influence  the  cultivated  Komans,  but  also  still  more  by  his 
books.  These  seem  to  have  been  of  a  character  eminently 
fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Bomans,  being  extremely 
practical,  avoiding  the  harshness  and  severity  of  the  early 
Stoics,  and  being  free  fifom  *  the  forms  of  dialectic' '®  One 
peculiarity  above  all,  while  it  made  Pansstius  a  worse  Stoic, 
made  him  at  the  same  time  a  more  attractive  expositor  of 
philosophy,  and  was  only  a  fulfilment,  after  all,  of  the  destiny 
of  Stoicism — ^namely,  his  tendgncy  to  eclecticism.  He  con- 
stantly had  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Theophrastus,  Dicae- 
archus,  in  his  mouth  ;  he  was  always  speaking  ^*  of  Plato  as 
divine,  most  wise,  most  holy,  and  the  Homer  of  philosophers. 
We  can  form  a  very  good  conception  of  his  writings  from 
Cicero's  work  On  Offices,  which  is  taken  almost  exactly  from 
Pansstius'  On  Things  Suitable*  An  extract  verbaiim,  from 
the  latter,  is  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius.  It  recommends 
those  who  are  mixed  up  in  affairs  to  be  on  their  guard,  like 
pugilists,  against  every  sort  of  attack.  It  is  in  rhetorical 
style,  and  full  of  a  sensible  worldly  prudence.  Such  prudence 
is  no  more  alien  from  a  particular  phase  of  Stoicism,  than  it 
is  from  a  particular  phase  of  religion. 

Posidonius  (b.c.  135-50)  maintained  the  same  intercourse 
with  the  Eomans,  and  the  same  eclectic  tendencies  as  his 
master.  After  the  death  of  Pansetius  (b.c.  112),  he  made 
some  extensive  travels  for  the  sake  of  physical  enquiry.  At 
Cadiz  he  spent  some  time  in  observations  on  the  sunset ;  he 
visited  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  and  other  countries,  and  finally 


'•  iSicero,  J)e  Fin.  iv.  xxviii.  79. 
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settled  in  Bhodes.  Strabo,  with  a  sympathy  for  his  gecw 
graphical  knowledge,  called  him  ^  the  most  learned  philo* 
sopher  of  the  day/  In  the  year  86  B.c.  he  was  sent  as  am* 
bassador  to  Bome,  and  became  acquainted  with  Marius. 
Pompey  visited  Posidonius  twice  in  Bhodes  (6/  and  62  B.C.) ; 
and  the  story  goes  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Posidonius 
having  a  bad  fit  of  the  gout,  discoursed  from  his  bed  to  Pom- 
pey on  the  topic  ^  that  virtue  is  the  only  good,  and  that  pain 
is  no  evil.'  Cicero  also  studied  under  him  in  Bhodes ;  and 
finally,  coming  to  Bome  in  his  old  age  (b*o.  51),  he  died 
there  a  short  time  afterwards,  having  had  as  his  hearers 
C.  Yelleius,  C.  Cotta,  Q*  Lucilius  Balbus,  and  probably  Brutus. 
Posidonius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Timceua  of  Plato, 
apparently  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Stoical  physics.  He  ap- 
proximated in  some  things  to  Aristotle,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
to  Pythagoras.  On  divination,  however,  he  reverted  to  the 
old  Stoical  view,  abandoning  the  scepticism  of  Pansetius. 
The  ancients  make  mention  of  the  elegance  of  his  style ;  and 
Cicero,  while  dissenting  from  his  opinions  on  fate  and  other 
subjects,  speaks  of  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

Besides  those  Stoics  who  were  of  eminence  and  originality 
enough  to  advance,  though  only  by  amalgamation,  the  tra- 
ditionary doctrine,  there  were  by  this  time  many  others  who 
received  it  merely  and  adopted  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  with- 
out thinking  of  addition  or  change.  Such  was  probably 
Antipater  of  Tyre,  who  becave  the  friend  and  instructor  of 
Gate  the  younger.  And  now  we  find,  in  the  last  half-century 
before  Christ,  frequent  instances  of  a  new  £Eishion  in  Bome — 
namely,  for  a  great  man  to  maintain  a  philosopher  in  his 
house,  as  in  modem  days  a  private  confessor.  Of  this  custom 
Cato  ^^  of  Utica  was  himself  an  instance,  for  he  is  reported 


^*  Plutarch,  Cato  Mi/tor,  c.  x. 
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to  have  made  a  journey  to  Pergamus  with  the  express  object 
of  inducing  the  fitmous  Stoic  Athenodorus,  somamed 
Cordylion,  to  accompany  him  to  Bome,  in  which  mission  he 
succeeded,  and  brought  back  the  sage  in  triumph,  who  ended 
his  days  in  the  house  of  Cato.  After  this,  at  Utica,  Cato 
appears  to  have  had  among  the  members  of  his  family 
Demetrius  a  Peripatetic,  and  Apollonides  a  Stoic.  On  the 
night  before  Gate's  suicide,  they  disputed  with  each  other 
on  the  paradox  that  the  Wise  Man  only  is  free,  Cato  warmly 
supporting  the  Stoical  side.  Another^  Athenodorus,  of 
the  same  sect,  but  sumamed  Gananites,  was  highly  honoured 
by  the  great  Augustus.  Attracting  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  at  ApoUonia,  where  he  held  a  school,  he  was  invited 
to  Home,  and  had  the  young  Glaudius  placed  under  his  in- 
struction. In  his  old  age  returning  to  Tarsus,  he  seems  to 
have  procured  some  advantages  for  his  country  through  his 
influence  with  Augustus.  Among  the  few  works  attributed 
to  him  there  is  one  with  an  eminently  Stoical  title,  On 
Eamestneaa  and  Education. 

Arguing  by  analogy  from  these  external  indications,  we 
may  imagine  the  Roman  nation  at  this  period  imbibing 
Greek  philosophy,  or  so-called  philosophy,  at  every  pore. 
The  Bomans,  indeed,  had  not  the  slightest  stomach  for  meta- 
physics, and  in  no  one  of  their  writers  do  we  find  any  trace 
of  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  Plato  or  Aristotle. 
But  we  can  find  abundant  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Epicurus  and  Ghrysippus,  and  Pansetius  and  Posidonius. 
The  inducement  of  the  Bomans  in  taking  up  with  this  kind 
of  literature  was  twofold :  first,  a  natural  aflSnity  for  practical 
moralising  and  maxims  of  life ;  second,  a  rhetorical  necessity 
— the  desire  to  turn  sentences,  to  be  terse,  apposite,  and 
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weighty.  The  constant  practice  of  declamation  gave  an 
immense  stimulus  to  the  sermonising  tendency  of  the  day, 
and  as  the  despotism  of  the  Empire  shut  up  other  subjects, 
declamation  became  more  and  more  exclusively  moral.  In- 
struction under  some  Greek  rhetorician  became  part  of  the 
education  of  a  Eoman  youth,  and  in  Athens,  Rhodes,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Alexandria,  everywhere  throughout  the  great 
Roman  world.  Sophists  and  declaimers  might  be  heard  setting 
forth  the  theses  of  the  different  schools,  among  which  the 
florid  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  were  no  doubt  most  striking 
and  attractive. 

The  Romans  who  took  any  side  in  philosophy  invariably 
became  either  Epicureans,  Stoics,  or  Academics,  or  else,  as  was 
not  unfrequent,  they  combined  the  Academical  opinions  on 
knowledge  with  the  ^tokflTmorais  or  some  admixture  of  the 
Stoical  physics.  This  was  the  case  with  L.  Lucullus,  with 
M.  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Varro.  Cicero's  creed  we  know  to 
have  been  a  learned  and  sensible  erltytififim;  a  qualified 
Stoicism  with  a  use  of  the  Academic  arguments,  and  an 
approach  in  some  things  to  the  Peripatetic  views.  Such  a 
compound  was  suitable  to  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters; 
it  exhibits  acuteness,  refinement,  breadth  of  view,  and  an 
affinity  to  what  is  elevated  in  the  different  systems  :  but  at 
the  same  time  it  avoids  all  extremes,  and  shuns  that  unity 
of  principle  on  which  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  depends. 
When  such  a  balance  as  this  was  wanting,  the  Romans 
joined  the  opposite  ranks  of  the  Stoics  or  the  Epicureans. 
To  either  side  they  had  certain  elements  that  inclined 
them.  Their  capacity  for  the  physical  enjoyment  of  life, 
their  taste  for  rural  ease  and  the  delights  of  their  beautiful 
villas,  and  that  healthy  realism  which  we  find  expressed  by 
Lucretius,  all  tended  to  recommend  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
to  the  Romans.     And  added  to  these  predisposing  causes 
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was  the  fieu^t  that  the  first  book  of  philosophy  written*  in 
the  Latin  language  was  the  work  of  one  Amafinins,^^  setting 
forth  Epicurism.  This  treatise,  though  of  no  merit 
according  to  Cicero,  had  immense  influ^M)e,  and  brought 
over  the  multitude  to  adopt  its  views.  '  Other  works  of  a 
similar  character  followed,  and  through  their  pq[>ular  style 
took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy.'  Of  this  phase  of 
feeling  hardly  any  trace  remains  to  us,  if  we  except  the 
splendid  poem  of  Lucretius,  and  the  record  of  one  or  two 
great  names  among  the  Roman  Epicureans,  such  as  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  Cassius,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  L.  Tor- 
quatus,  and  C.  Yelleius.  Perhaps  its  most  lasting  result 
was  the  spread  of  ^  a  wisdom,'  as  Livy  calls  it,  '  which  had 
learned  to  despise  the  gods.'  Epicurism  was  transient  in 
Bome,  like  Sentimentalism  in  England,  because  alien  to 
the  national  characteristics ;  for  on  the  whole  the  Bomans 
were  far  more  disposed  to  energy  and  sublime  virtue,  and 
the  conquest  of  external  circumstances,  than  to  easy  and 
harmonious  enjoyment.  Without  a  great  intellectual  capa- 
city for  the  apprehension  of  the  universal,  there  was  yet 
something  abstract  about  their  turn  of  mind ;  this  is  shown 
in  their  love  of  law,  and  in  the  sternness  of  the  high  BomaQ 
mood.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  old  Soman  worthies 
were  unconscious  Stoics.  And  now,  from  Cato  to  M.  Au- 
relius,  we  find  through  the  Boman  empire  an  immense 
difi'usion  of  Stoical  principles  and  of  the  professors  of  Stoi- 
cism.^* 


I 

n 


*•  Cicepo,  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  ni.;  Acad. 

Post,  II, 

**  Among  tho  most  celebrated  of 
those  is  to  be  named  Q.  Sextius,  con- 
temporary with  Julius  Csetar,  who 
founded  a  school.  This  school,  Seneca 
tolls  us  ( QiKBsi.  Nat.  vii.  xzxii.),  began 
with  great  idat,  but  soon  became  ex- 


tinct He  says  of  Sextius  that  he  was 
'  a  great  man  and  a  Stoic,  althotigh  ho 
himself  denied  this.'  Sextius  appears 
to  have  followed  Pythagoras  in  some 
points,  and  to  haye  eigoined  absti- 
nence from  (mimal  food.  Sotion,  the 
disciple  of  Sextius,  was  Seneca's  mas- 
ter, and  induced  him  to  practise  this 
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III.  These  professors  assumed,  it  appears,  Bot  osity  di^ 
tinctive  principles,  but  also  certain  external  marks  and 
badges  of  their  sect.  We  read  in  Juvenal  ^^  of  the  <  long 
robe '  as  synonymous  with  Stoicism ;  in  Persius  we  read  of 
their  dose^ropped  hair,^  and  their  look  of  having  sat  up 
all  night ;  in  Tacitus,^^  of  their  set  countenances  and  gait 
expressive  of  virtue.  Like  their  Jewish  counterpart,  the 
Pharisees,  they  were  formal,  austere,  pretentious,  and  not 
unfirequently  hypocritical.  Under  the  mask  of  asceticism, 
they  appear  sometimes  to  have  concealed  gross  licentious- 
ness,^ and  under .  their  sanctimonious  £eu^  the  blackest 
heart.  With  bitter  indignation  does  Tacitus  ^^  record  the 
perfidy  of  Publius  Egnatius  Geler,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  the 
client,  the  instructor,  and  the  &lse  Mend  of  Barea  Soranus, 
whom,  with  his  daughter,  he  betrayed  to  Nero,  by  giving  the 
lying  evidence  which  procured  their  deaths.  Such  cases  as 
this,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  like  stories  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  priests  and  monks,  and  to  be  judged  apart,  as  giving 
no  sufficient  clue  to  the  working  of  the  system.  Partly  they 
illustrate  the  maxim  that '  that  corruption  is  worst  which  is 
the  corruption  of  the  best ; '  partly  they  show  that  an  elevated 
and  spiritual  creed  is  apt,  by  the  very  nobleness  of  its 
appearance,  to  attract  unworthy  followers.  We  may  also 
add  that,  beside  the  antinomian  tendencies  which  might 


kind  of  asceticism  at  one  time ;  but 
after  a  year's  trial  of  it,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  his  fether,  who '  hated  phi- 
losophy/ and  who  dreaded  the  impu- 
tation of  certain  foreign  superstitions, 
to  return  to  the  common  mode  of  diet 
(^.  criii.)  What  is  most  remarkable 
about  Sextlus  is  his  daily  habit,  ac- 
cording to  Saneoa  (De  Lra,  in.  xxzri.X 
of  self-ezamiuation.  Thli  shows  the 
sfurit  of  the  times. 
**  *  Facinus  majoris  abollse.* — Sat, 


m.  115. 

*'  'Insomnis  . . ,  ct  dotonsa  juren- 
tus.* — Sat.  iii.  54. 

'* '  F.  Egnatius . . .  auctoritatem  Sto- 
ics sectse  pneferebat,  habitu  et  ore  ad 
ezprimendam  imaginem  honesU  excr- 
dtus.* — Annal.  zri.  32, 
**  *  Frontis  nulla  fides,  quis  enim 
non  yicus  abundat 
Tristibus  obscoenis  ? ' 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
••  Ann,  xri.  32,  33. 
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logically  be  connected  with  this  creed,**  there  was  a  narrow- 
ness in  the  intensity  of  Stoicism,  and  an  abstract  unreality 
about  its  ideas,  not  fiEivourable  to  the  developodent  of  the 
more  human  virtues.  Acknowledging  these  things,  we  may 
turn  away  from  this  ungracious  side  of  the  system,  and  leave 
it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists.  For  even  externally, 
Stoicism,  on  the  whole,  presented  a  better  aspect  and  won  a 
better  opinion  than  this  from  intelligent  observers  during  the 
early  Koman  empire*  Nothing  can  be  more  significant  than 
the  accusation  brought  against  C.  Rubellius  Plautus*'  by 
Tigellinus.  This  Plautus  was  son  of  Julia,  and  great-gruid- 
son  of  Tiberius.  Becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Nero, 
he  retired — not  from  the  Boman  world,  for  that  was  impos- 
sible, but  from  the  Court — to  Asia,  where  he  .lived  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Tigellinus,  to  stir  up  Nero's 
hatred  against  him,  declared, '  That  man,  though  of  immense 
^wealth,  does  not  even  pretedd  a  wish  for  enjoyment,  but  is 
always  bringing  forward  the  examples  of  the  ancient  Bomans. 
And  he  has  now  joined  to  these  ideas  the  arrogance  of  the 
Stoics — a  philosophy  which  makes  men  turbulent  and  rest- 
less.' It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  accusation  was  a  pan^yric 
It  was  followed  up  by  an  order  sent  from  Nero  that  Plautus 
should  be  put  to  death.  His  friends  dounselled  resistance, 
but  Caeranus  and  Musonius  Bufus,  two  philosophers  who 
were  with  him,  preached  the  doctrine  of  resignation  and 
fortitude;  and  armed  with  their  suggestions,  he  met  his 
death  unmoved.  This  manner  of  death  and  life  was  not 
confined  to  Plautus :  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  ex- 
hibit a  constellation  of  noble  characters,  formed  on   the 
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•*  See  abore,  p.  322. 
"  Tacitus,  Annal,  xiv,    57.      Cf. 
Plutarch,    VU,    CUom.—^Ex^t    ti  6 
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model  of  the  younger  Cato,  and  showing  the  same  repub- 
lican front  and  the  same  practical  conception  of  Stoicism  as 
he  did»  Such  were  Csecina  Psetus  and  his  heroic  wife  Arria, 
who  died  at  the  command  of  Claudius.  Such  was  Soranus 
Barea,  already  mentioned,  and  such  Thrasea,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Helvidius*  Seneca,  too,  in  his  death,  at  all  events,  must 
be  added  to  the  list — a  list  of  martyrs  at  a  time  when  all 
good  eminence  was  sure  to  attract  the  stroke.  There  is 
something  perhaps  theatrical  and  affected  about  the  record 
of  these  death-scenes.  When  we  think  of  Cato  arguing  on 
the  freedom  of  the  wise  man,  and  then  reading  the  Phcedo 
through  the  night,  before  he  stabs  himself;  when  we  think 
of  Thrasea  pouring  out  a  libation  of  his  own  blood  to  Jupiter 
the  Liberator,  and  discoursing  in  his  last  moments  with  the 
Cynic  Demetrius  on  immortality — it  seems  as  if  these  men 
had  played  somewhat  studied  parts.  Such  scenes  appeal  to 
the  rhetorical  faculty,  rather  than  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  But  it  is  the  privilege  of  certain  unhappy  periods 
to  be  rhetorical*  It  is  the  privilege  of  patriots  in  miserable 
days  to  be  excited,  strained,  imnatural.  And  hence  we  can 
understand  how  it  was  that  from  the  Girondists  in  France 
the  Boman  Stoics  obtained  such  sympathy  and  admiration. 

And  now  let  us  take  some  notice  of  the  character  and 
the  thought  of  Seneca,  a  man  who  has  been  most  differently 
estimated,  according  to  the  temperament  of  his  judges,  and 
according  as  he  has  been  taken  at  his  best  or  his  worst. 
Probably  we  may  admit  almost  all  the  accusations  against 
him,  and  yet  end  without  judging  him  too  hardly.  When 
just  rising  into  success,  Seneca  was  banished  by  Claudius,  on 
an  obscure  charge  preferred  by  Messalina.  From  Corsica, 
his  place  of  banishment,  he  addressed  what  was  called  a 
^  Consolation '  to  Polybius,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother.    Seneca's  object  in  this  ^  Consolation' 
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was  to  efiTect  his  own  recall,  and  the  means  he  used  were  the 
most  fulsome  and  cringing  tenns  of  flattery  towards  Claudiiis^ 
His  mean  adulation  quite  fiadled  in  obtaining  his  pardon; 
and  he  was  only  recalled  after  eight  years'  cndle,  through  the 
influence  of  Agrippina,  who  made  him  tutor  to  lier  wa 
Domitius,  the  future  emperor  Nero.  In  the  museum  at 
Naples  one  sees  firescoes  brought  from  Pompeii,  which  repre- 
sent a  butterfly  acting  as  charioteer  to  a  dragon*  These 
designs  were  meant  to  caricature  tiie  relationship  of  S^i^ca 
to  his  pupil  Nero.  No  doubt  he  was  drawn  vidently  and 
without  the  power  of  resistance  through  much  that  was 
unseemly  by  his  impetuous  charge.  No  donbt  he  tried,  with 
the  help  of  Burrus,  to  keep  the  reins  stougbt.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  connive  and  even  assist  at  things,  which  made 
people  say,  wiUi  natural  surprise,  'This  is  a  stnmge  part  f^r 
a  Stoic  to  play.'  The  poor  painted  butterfly  behind  the  dragon 
could  not  choose  what  part  he  should  play.  Other  thisgs 
that  have  been  complained  of  in  S^aeca  are  his  violent  re- 
action of  spite  against  Claudius,  shown  in  the  satire  which  he 
wrote  upon  his  death ;  his  reputed  avarice,  and  ihe  enormous 
fortune  which  in  a  short  time  he  actilally  amassed  tmder 
Nero;  certain  scandalous  intrigues,  with  r^^ard  to  which 
there  really  is  not  evidence  enough  to  enable  us  to  say 
whether  Seneca  was  guilty  of  them  ot  not ;  and  la&tty,  his 
possible  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Agrippina.  Sene<^  wad 
no  Boman,  Imt  a  Spaniard,^  and  we  can  £uicy  how  tlie  milk 
of  his  flattery  towards  Claudius  turned  sour  during  his  eigl^ 
years'  exile,  and  how  deep  resentment  settled  in ,  his  hearts 
With  regard  to  his  accumulating  wealth  when  ii  was  in  hi9 


^  Canon  Lightfoot  thinks  that 
Saneca  may  have  had  Semitio  Uood 
in  his  veins,  as  his  native  province, 
Bcttica,  had  been  thickly  i>opakted 


vnth  Phcenician  settlers,  and  the  namtf 
HcFiicict  aplp^ars  in  it  list  pi-^MSA 
names.  This,  however,  ia  mefp  c(9}- 
jecture. 
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power  to  do  so,  we  may  perhaps  explain  it  to  ourselves,  by 
rememberiDg  that  many  ecclesiastics  professing  a  still  more 
unworldly  creed  than  Stoicism  have  done  the  same.  With 
regard  to  his  privity  to  the  death  of  Agrippina,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  Seneca  was,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  so 
thoroughly  scared  by  Nero^  that  all  power  of  independent 
action  was  taken  from  him.  Physically  timid  and  gentle  by 
nature,  Seneca  was  not  bom  to  play  a  consistent  and  unyield-> 
ing  part.  Considering  his  hideous  position,  we  may  well  con- 
done his  offences.  If  we  study  his  writings,  and  especially 
his  letters,  we  shall  see  that  he  possessed  one  essentially 
Stoi#al  characteristic,  namely,  the  intense  desire  for  advan 
and  improvement.  The  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  Seneca, 
his  efforts  after  self-discipline,  his  untiring  asceticism,  his 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  he  esteems  holy  and  of  good  report 
— this  picture,  marred  as  it  is  by  pedantry,  and  rhetoric,  and 
vain  self-conceit,  yet  stands  out  in  noble  contrast  to  the 
swinishness  of  the  Campanian  villas,  and  is  in  its  complex 
entirety  very  affecting. 

The  works  of  Seneca  are  over-harshly  Judged  by  those  who 
have  no  taste  except  for  metaphysical  philosophy,  or  who, 
expecting  to  find  such  in  Seneca,  have  been  disappointed. 
But  if  we  approach  these  writings  from  a  different  side,  and 
look  at  them  historically  and  psychologically,  as  the  picture 
of  the  times  and  the  man,  we  find  them  full  of  interest.  If 
we  can  endure  being  a  little  cloyed  with  excess,  of  richness  in 
the  style,  if  we  can  pardon  occasional  falsity  and  frequent 
exaggeration,  we  shall  discover  in  them  a  most  fertile  genius, 
and  a  vein  of  French  wit,  so  to  speak,  which  is  always  neat 
and  clever,  and  often  surprising,  on  the  tritest  moral  subjects. 
Of  all  sets  of  letters  that  have  ever  been  preserved,  there  is 
none  that  exhibits  better  and  more  vividly  the  different  phas^ 
of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy'^of  a  mind  under  the  dominion 
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-of  a  peculiar  kind  of  thought— than  the  Epistles  of  Seneca. 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  more  striking  features  of  their 
contents,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  working  in  the  heart  was 
produced  by  Stoicism  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  Epistles  of  Seneca  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  letters,  written  almost  continuously  in  the  old  age  of 
their  author,  and  all  addressed  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Lucilius.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  about  them  is  their 
entire  abstraction  from  all  public  events  of  the  day,  an 
abstraction  very  Stoical  in  itself,  and  very  significant  also  of 
the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  the  political  world.  Only  one 
allusion  is  there  to  Nero,  where  Seneca  takes  occasion  {Ep, 
73)  to  find  fault  with  the  opinion  that  philosophers  are 
necessarily  turbulent  and  refractory,  and  despisers  of  the 
ruling  power.  *  On  the  contrary,'  he  says,  '  none  are  more 
grateful  to  him  who  afibrds  them  security  and  tranquillity  of 
life.  They  must  regard  the  author  of  these  blessings  in  the 
light  of  a  parent.'  ^  Like  Tityrus,  they  must  say  that  a  god 
has  provided  them  tranquillity,  and  left  their  cattle  to  roam 
and  themselves  to  play  the  pipe.'  ^  The  leisure  thus  granted 
them  is  indeed  godlike,  and  raises  them  to  the  level  of  the 
gods.'  In  such  terms  does  Seneca  appreciate  the  hours  of 
gilded  oppression  and  treacherous  reprieve  which  were  con- 
ceded him.  Most  naturally  the  topics  of  his  correspondence 
were  not  political.  His  letters  were  uniformly  didactic  and 
moral.  In  them  we  see  developed  the  passion  for  self- 
improvement  and  for  the  cultivation  of  others.  Both  by 
nature  and  from  the  influences  of  Stoicism,  Seneca  was 
essentially  a  schoolmaster ;  it  was  evidently  the  foible  of  his 
life  to  be  bringing  some  one  on ;  he  was  a  pedagogue  to  him- 
self, and  he  wanted  somebody  else  whom  he  might  lecture.  Of 
this  tendency  Lucilius  was  made  the  victim.  On  one  occasion 
he  seems  to  have  remonstrated,  and  to  have  reminded  Seneca 
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that  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  rather  old  for  schooling 
{Ep.  25).  But  Seneca  will  not  be  deterred.  He  says  it  shall 
not  be  his  fault  if  his  friend  does  not  improve,  even  though 
the  success  be  not  very  brilliant.  In  every  shape  and  from 
every  side  he  urges  upon  him  cultivation,  and  once  fairly 
tells  him  he  cannot  remain  on  the  footing  of  friend  unless 
he  cultivates  himself  and  improves  (JEp.  35).  He  hails  his 
good  deeds  with  triumph ;  rejoices  to  hear  that  Lucilius  lives 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  his  slaves  {Ep.  47) — ^  are  they 
not,'  he  asks,  ^  men  like  ourselves,  breathing  the  same  air, 
living  and  dying  like  ourselves?' — praises  a  book  he  has 
written,  lectures  him  on  the  economy  of  time  {Ep.  i) ;  tells 
him  to  be  select  in  his  reading  [Ep.  2)  ;  bids  him  examine 
himself  to  see  whether  he  is  progressing  in  philosophy  or  in 
life,  since  only  the  latter  is  valuable  {Ep.  16) ;  above  all, 
exhorts  him  without  ceasing  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  of  death, 
*  that  chain  which  binds  us  all'  {Ep.  26),  though  he  is  half 
afraid,  as  in  one  place  he  naively  confesses  {Ep.  30),  that 
Lucilius  may  come  to  dread  his  long-winded  letters  more 
even  than  death  itself.  However,  as  a  compensation,  he  pro- 
mises his  friend  that  these  epistles  shall  ensure  him  a  literary 
iomiortality,  just  as  the  letters  of  Cicero  had  made  the  name 
of  Atticus  inmiortal  {Ep.  2 1 ). 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  didactic  element  in  the  letters 
of  Seneca ;  the  indications  of  his  own  self-discipline  and 
conscious  self-culture  are  equally  pregnant  and  still  more 
characteristic.  One  sentence  of  his  might  be  taken  as  the 
smnmary  and  expression  of  his  entire  spirit.  In  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  <  advancing  man '  as  distinguished  in  Stoical 
parlance  from  the  *  wise  man,'  he  says  {Ep.  7 1 ),  *  It  is  a  great 
part  of  advance  to  will  to  be  advancing.  Of  this  I  am  con- 
scious to  myself ;  I  will  to  advance,  nay,  I  will  it  with  my 
whole  heart.'     In  the  will  thus  fixed  and  bent  there  is  often 
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a  sort  of  unreal  triumph,  independent  of  actual  succ^s  or 
feilure.  Seneca  does  not  conceal  from  us  his  failures  in 
realising  his  conception  of  philosophic  behaviour.  But  while 
he  confesses,  he  is  never  humbled.  Kather  he  seems  pioud 
of  detecting  his  own  falling  off.  On  one  occasion  {Ep,  87) 
he  relates  an  excursion  which  he  made  into  the  country  with 
a  friend,  and  in  which  he  says  they  spent  '  two  delightful 
days.'  They  took  very  few  slaves,  and  one  rustic  vehide. 
On  meeting  with  persons  riding  in  grander  equipages,  be  tells 
us,  he  could  not  re&ain  from  blushing,  and  secretly  wished 
that  they  should  not  think  that  this  sordid  conveyance  be- 
longed to  him.  ^  I  have  made  but  little  progress  as  yet,'  he 
sighs, '  I  dare  not  yet  openly  assume  frugality.  I  mind  the 
opinions  of  passers-by.'  Whereupon  he  proceeds  to  lecture 
down  this  weakness  in  the  grandest  terms,  and  occupies  many 
pages  of  a  letter  in  proving  that  riches  are  not  a  good.  On 
another  occasion  he  recounts  a  voyage  which  he  had  under- 
.  taken  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (Ep.  53).  In  these  few  miles 
the  sea  became  rough,  and  the  philosopher  grew  sick,  and, 
imable  to  endure  the  horrible  sufferings  of  his  position,  he 
commanded  the  pilot  to  set  him  ashore.  <  As  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  my  stomach,'  he  says,  ^  I  began  to  reflect  what  a 
forgetfulness  of  our  defects  follows  us  about.'  Pursuing 
this  train  of  reasoning,  he  enters  upon  the  praises  of  philo- 
sophy, and  soaring  far  above  sea-sickness,  he  exclaims, 
<  Philosophy  sets  one  above  all  men,  and  not  far  behind  the 
gods.  Indeed,  in  one  point  the  wise  man  might  be  said  even 
to  surpass  the  Deity ;  for  the  Deity  is  fearless  by  the  gift  of 
nature,  but  the  wise  man  by  his  own  merits.'  This  last 
saying,  which  is  often  quoted  against  Seneca,  is  perhaps  the 
most  foolish  thing  he  ever  said,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
average  specimen  of  his  thoughts.  One  failure  which  he 
ascribes  to  himself  may  be  justly  reckoned  as  a  merit ;  for 
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while  dissuading  Lucilius  {Ep.  63)  from  overmuch  grieving 
at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  he  says,  ^  I  myself  so  inmioderately 
wept  for  Annseus  Serenus,  that  I  must  rank  among  the  bad 
examples  of  those  who  have  been  overcome  by  grief.'  And 
he  reflects  that  the  reason  of  this  weakness  must  have  been 
that  he  had  not  sufficiently  considered  the  possibility  of  his 
friend  dying  first.  We  may  also  attribute  it  to  the  existence 
in  Seneca  of  an  affectionate  heart,  which  had  not  been  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  abstractions  of  Stoicism,  not  entirely 
/sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought.'  After  alluding 
to  cases  where  Seneca  confessed  to  have  fallen  from  the 
philosophic  height,  it  is  surely  &ir  not  to  leave  imrecorded 
^  occasion  where  he  effected  an  important  triumph  of  the 
will.  The  kind  of  self-discipline  chosen  was  somewhat 
surprising ;  it  is  related  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Epistle,  where  ^ 
Seneca  tells  his  frigid  that  he  had  taken  lodgings  ^  over  a 
bath.'  He  details  with  minuteness  the  various  mixed  and 
deafening  sounds  by  which  his  ears  were  perpetually  assailed. 
He  could  hear  distinctly  the  strong  fellows  taking  their  exer- 
cise— throwing  out  their  hands  loaded  with  the  dumb-bells 
—straining  and  groaning— hissing  and  wheezing— breathing 
in  every  kind  of  unnatural  way — at  another  moment  some 
one  having  his  shoulders  slapped  by  the  shampooer — a  hue 
and  cry  after  a  thief — a  man  practising  his  voice  in  the 
bath-r- people  leaping  and  splashing  down  into  the  water — 
the  various  cries  of  the  piemen  and  sellers  of  baked  meats, 
as  they  vended  their  wares — and  several  other  sounds,  to  all 
of  which  Seneca  compelled  his  mind  to  be  inattentive,  being 
concentrated  on  Itself.  The  power  of  abstraction  gained  by 
such  a  discipline  he  seems  to  have  thought  very  valuable. 
At  the  end  of  his  letter,  he  declares  that  as  the  experiment 
is  quite  successful,  and  as  the  sounds  are  really  abominable, 
he  has  now  determined  to  change  his  quarters. 

A  A  2 
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About  such  moral  peddling  as  this,  there  is  of  course 
nothing  great.     But  the  spirit  which  actuates  it  is  in  its 
origin  deep  and  good,  and  is  only  not  admirable  when  it 
becomes  perverted.     The  conscious  desire  for  moral  progre^ 
becomes  unfortunately  very  easily  perverted ;  it  degenerates 
too  often  into  small  self-analysis,  and  that  weak  trifling  whicli 
is  most  utterly  opposed  to  real  progression.     We  find  Seneca 
remaining  in  his  moral  nature  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
pedant  and  the  schoolboy ;  on  the  one  hand  always  teaching 
himself,  and  on.  the  other  hand  with  everything  to  learn ; 
and  yet  still,  with  all  its  imperfections,  we  may  question 
whether  this  attitude  is  not  more  human  and  better  Uian 
anything  like  an  Epicurean  acquiescence  and  content  in  one's 
nature  as  it  is.      That  self-reflection,  that  communing  of 
man  with  his  own  heart,  which  the  tendencies  of  Stoicism 
and  the  course  of  the  world's  history  had  now  made  commoD, 
produced  in  Seneca  occasionally  intuitions  into  the  state  of 
the  human  race,  which  he  expresses  in  language  ciuious  to 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  a  Pagan.     He  says  {De  CUr 
mentia^  i.  vi.) : — 

*  Conceive  in  this  vast  city,  where  without  cease  a  crowd 
pours  through  the  broadest  streets,  and  like  a  river  dashes 
against  anything  that  impedes  its  rapid  course — this  city, 
that  consumes  the  grain  of  all  lands — what  a  solitude  and 
desolation  there  would  be  if  nothing  were  left  save  what  a 
severe  judge  could  absolve  of  fault  1  We  have  all  sinned 
(peccavimns  omnes),  some  more  gravely,  others  more  lightly, 
some  from  purpose,  others  by  chance  impulse,  or  else  carried 
away  by  wickedness  external  to  them;  others  of  us  have 
wanted  fortitude  to  stand  by  oiu*  resolutions,  and  have  lost 
our  innocence  unwillingly  and  not  without  a  struggle.  Not 
only  we  have  erred,  but  to  tha  end  of  time  we  shall  continue 
to  err.      Even  if  anyone  has  already  so  well  piuified  his 
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mind  that  nothing  can  shake  or  decoy  him  any  more,  it  is 
through  sinning  that  he  has  arrived  at  this  state  of 
innocence .' 

Those  who  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  for  the  doctrine  of  <  human  corruption '  will  find  on 
consideration  that  this  idea,  which  was  historically  impossible 
for  a  Grreek  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  came  with  sufficient 
vividness  into  the  consciousness  of  persons  in  the  position  of 
Seneca,  but  not  till  much  later  than  Aristotle,  probably  not 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  to  fancy  that  the  thoughts  of  Seneca  received  any  in- 
fluence from  Christianity.  We  learn  from  passages  like 
that  above  quoted,  not  that  Seneca  had  any  acquaintance 
with  Christian  doctrines,  but  that  some  of  the  thoughts  and  . 
feelings  which  St.  Paul  had  about  the  world  were  held  also 
by  Pagans  contemporaneous  with  him. 

There  is  one  more  characteristic  of  the  letters  of  Seneca 
which  ought  not  to  be  left  unmentioned,  and  that  is,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  perpetually  overshadowed  by  the  thought 
of  death.  The  form  assumed  by  this  medUatio  mortis  is  a 
constant  urging  of  arguments  against  fearing  to  die.  These 
arguments  are,  as  might  be  expected,  infinitely  varied  and 
ingenious.  ^  Death,'  he  says,  ^  lurks  imder  the  name  of  life. 
It  begins  with  our  infancy.'  '  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  look 
forward  to  death,  since  a  great  part  of  it  is  already  over. 
We  die  daily '  {Ep.  i).  *  Death  is  no  punishment,  but  the 
law  of  nature.'  ^  Children  and  idiots  do  not  fear  death,  why 
cannot  reason  attain  to  that  security  which  folly  has 
achieved  ? '  {Ep,  36).  '  Death  is  the  one  port  in  a  stormy 
sea — it  is  either  end  or  transition  {aut  finis  est  aut  transitus)  Av^ 
— it  brings  us  back  to  where  we  were  before  birth — ^it  must 
be  a  gain  or  nothing.'  '  The  apparatus  of  death  is  all  a 
cheat ;  if  we  tear  oflf  the  mask,  there  is  nothing  fearful.' 
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*  Behind  fire  and  steel  and  the  ferocious  crowd  of  executioners 
there  is  death  hiding — ^merely  death,  which  my  slave  or  my 
waiting-maid  has  just  despised'  {Ep.  24).  Not  content 
with  bringing  forward  these  considerations  dissuasive  of 
terror,  Seneca  in  other  places  does  all  he  can  to  femiliarise 
the  mind  with  the  idea  of  suicide.  He  says,  *  There  is 
nothing  more  contemptible  than  to  wish  for  death.  Why 
wish  for  that  which  is  in  your  power  ? — die  at  once,  if  you 
wish  to  do  so"(-^'  117)'  He  relates  with  approbation  the 
suicide  of  his  friend  Marcellinus,  who  being  oppressed  with 
a  long  and  troublesome  invalidism,  was  recommended  by  a 
Stoic  to  give  up  the  trivial  round  of  life ;  whereupon,  having 
distributed  hiff^  goods  among  his  weeping  slaves,  he  effected 
death  by  a  three-days'  abstinence  from  food,  betaking  him- 
self to  a  hot  bath  when  his  body  was  exhausted,  wherein  he 
fainted  and  died  {Ep.  yy).  Other  instances  of  self-destruc- 
tion  are  scattered  through  the  letters  of  Seneca,  some  of 
which  give  a  sad  illustration  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  times. 
It  seems  to  have  been  not  imcommon  for  the  wretched 
captives  who  were  doomed  to  the  conflicts  of  the  arena  to 
steal  themselves  away,  sometimes  by  the  most-  revolting 
modes  of  death.  And  it  is  surely  a  miserable  sign  when 
cultivated  men  of  the  day  look  on  such  deeds  with  pleasure 
f^  and*  admiration.  So  great  was  the  tendency  to  suicide 
under  Claudius  and  Nero,  that  even  Seneca  on  one  occasion 
acknowledges  that  it  is  excessive.  He  says,  *  We  ought  not 
to  hate  life  any  more  than  death,  we  ought  not  to  sink  into  that 
mere  life-weariness  to  which  many  dee  pnmewho  see  nothings 
before  them  but  an  unvarying  routine  of  waking  and  sleep- 
ing, hungering  and  eating.'  But  the  majority  of  Seneca's 
arguments  are  in  the  other  direction.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  deep  sense  of  unhappiness  and  insecurity,  w^hioh  listed 
side  by  side  with  his  philosopliic  self-complacency.     They 
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were  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  timidity  of  nature 
and  a  real  love  of  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
the  worst.  When  death  suddenly  and  actually  came  upon 
Seneca, — like  Cicero,  he  met  it  with  fortitude,  in  spite  of 
his  timidity,  and  probably  not  on  account  of  his  previous 
reasonings,  but  from  an  innate  elevation  of  mind  called  out 
on  emergency.  We  have  observed  that  Seneca  spoke  of 
death  as  <  either  end  or  transition  ; '  tliis  sums  up  his  views 
of  the  future  under  an  alternative.  But  his  real  tendency 
was  to  Platonic  ^  visions  of  the  soul  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  the  body  and  restored  to  freedom.  He  is  unwilling  that 
Lucilius  should  arouse  him  from  the  '  pleasant  dream '  of 
immortality.  He  likes  to  expatiate  on  the  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  absolute  liberty  which  await  us  '  when  we  shall 
have  got  away  from  these  dregs  of  existence  into  the  sublime 
condition  on  high.'  ®* 

It  is  a  great  contrast  if  we  turn  from  Seneca  to  Epictetus. 
It  is  going  from  the  florid  to  the  severe,  from  varied  feeling 
to  the  impersonal  simplicity  of  the  teacher,  often  from  idle 
rhetoric  to  devout  earnestness.  No  writings  of  Epictetus 
remain,  but  only  (what  is  perhaps  equally  interesting  for  us) 
records  of  his  didactic  conversations,  preserved  as  near  as 


•*  See  above,  page  332,  where  in  an 
extract  from  Zeller  wo  have  antici- 
pated the  mention  of  Seneca's  fond- 
ness for 'dwelling  on  the  imagination 
of  a  future  state. 

•*  We  have  not  entered  npon  the 
analysis  of  Seneca's  philosophical 
works,  because,  in  short,  they  are  not 
speculative  and  philosophical,  but  of 
the  same  moralising  stamp  as  his 
letters.  It  is,  however,  just  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  force  of  imagination 
shown  by  him  in  preconceiving  the 


physical  discoveries  of  future  ages  (see 
his  Naturales  QuastioneSy  vn.  xzxi.). 
'Quam  multa  animalia  hoc  primum 
cognovimus  sseculo !  quam  multa  ne- 
gotia  ne  hoc  quidem !  Multa  venientis 
sevi  populus  ignota  nobis  sciet.  Multa 
sseculis  tunc  futuris,  cum  memoria  nos- 
tri  exoleverit,  reservantur.'  Through 
his  vividness  of  mind,  this  Spaniard  of 
the  first  century  has  got  the  credit  of 
predicting  elsewhere,  in  terms  re- 
markably coincident,  the  discovery  of 
America, 
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possible  in  his  ovm  words  by  Arrian,  tbe  historian,  who 
studied  under  him  at  Nicopolis.  Epictetus  was  a  lame 
slave,  the  property  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  the 
freedman  and  the  favourite  of  Nero.  While  yet  a  slave, 
Epictetus  was  won  over  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  by  Musonius 
Rufiis.®^  Obtaining  his  freedom,  he  taught  in  Bome,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  the 
city  by  Domitian,  in  Nicopolis  of  Epirus.  What  is  most 
striking  about  his  discourses  is  their  extremely  religious 
spirit,  and  the  gentle  purity  of  the  doctrines  they  advocate. 
In  them  Stoicism  reached  its  culmination,  and  attained  an 
almost  entirely  un-pagan  character  ;  its  harsher  traits  were 
abandoned,  and  while  Epictetus  draws  the  picture  of  the 
wise  man  under  the  name  of  CgjuA^  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
anything  cynical  in  the  life  which  he  recommends.  To 
mention  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  discourses  may  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  nature.  The  following  headings  strike 
the  eye : — '  On  things  in  oiu*  power  and  not  in  our  power.' 

*  How  to  preserve  one's  own  character  in  everything.'  '  How 
to  follow  out  the  conception  that  Grod  is  Father  of  mankind.' 

*  On  moral  advance.'     *  On  Providence.'     *  On  equanimity.' 

*  How  to  do  all  things  pleasing  to  the  Gods.'  '  What  part  of 
a  sin  is  one's  own.'  '  On  moral  training.'  As  might  be 
conjectured,  there  is  nothing  speculative  in  these  discourses. 
Epictetus  both  received  and  imparted  philosophy  as  a  fulfiU- 


••  IMusoniuaJSufiis,  whom  we  have 
noticed  before  as  the  companion  of 
Biibellins  Plaujjtts  in  Asia,  •  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba ; 
and  when  Antonius  Primus,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vespasian,  was  marching  upon 
Eome,  he  joined  the  ambassadors  that 
were  sent  by  Vitellius  to  the  victorious 
general,  and  going  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  latter,  descanted  upon  the  bless- 


ings of  peace  and  the  dangers  of  war, 
but  was  soon  compelled  to  put  an 
end  to  his  unseasonable  eloquence.* 
(Smith's  DicL  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Bioff.)  He  afterwards  obtained  th^  / 
condemnation  of  Publius  Celer,  tho 
traducer  of  Barea.  (Tac  Hist.  iii.  8i ; 
iv.  ID,  40.)  Fragments  of  his  philo- 
sophy  are  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 
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ing  of  the  needs  of  the  soul,  not  as  a  mere  development  of 
the  intellect.  His  words  on  this  and  other  subjects  present 
very  often  a  strange  coincidence  with  the  language  of  the 
Grospel.  He  says  {Dissert,  ii.  xi.  i),  'The  beginning  of 
philosophy  is  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  weakness  and 
inability  with  regard  to  what  is  needfiil.'  '  The  school  of  the 
philosopher  is  a  physician's  house ;  you  should  not  go  out 
from  it  pleased,  but  in  pain.  For  you  come  not  whole,  but 
sick — one  diseased  in  his  shoulder  and  another  in  his  head ' 
{Dissert,  iii.  xxiii.  30).  *  Yoimg  man,  having  once  heard 
these  words,  go  away,  and  say  to  yourself,  '*  Epictetus  has  not 
spoken  them  to  me  (from  whence  came  they  to  him  ?),  but 
some  kind  god  by  his  means.  It  would  not  have  come  into 
the  mind  of  Epictetus  to  say  these  things,  since  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  reason  with  anyone.  Come,  then,  let  us  obey 
God,  lest  we  should  move  God  to  anger." '  ®^  *  The  true  Cynic 
should  recollect  that  he  is  sent  as  a  messenger  from  Zeus  to 
men,  to  declare  to  them  concerning  things  good  and  evil, 
and  to  show  them  that  they  seek  good  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found  they  do  not  desire  it ' 
{Dissert  in.  xxii.  23). 

With  regard  to  the  manifestations  of  Providence, 
Epictetus  says  {Dissert,  i.  16,  19): — <  What,  then;  since  ye 
are  all  blind,  is  there  not  need  of  one  who  should  fill  up  this 
place,  and  sing  in  behalf  of  you  all  the  hymn  to  God  ?  Of 
what  else  am  I  capable,  who  am  a  lame  old  man,  except  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God  ?  Were  I  a  nightingale,  I  would  do 
as  the  nightingale  ;  were  I  a  swan,  I  would  do  as  the  swan. 
But  now,  since  I  have  reason,  I  must  sing  of  God.  This  is 
my  office,  and  I  perform  it,  nor  will  I  leave  my  post,  as  tax 
as  in  me  lies,  and  I  exhort  you  to  join  in  the  same  song.' 


•'  Ua  fiii  9ffox^X«»Toi  2/Affy  (Dissert,  in.  i,  36). 
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*  If  anyone  will  properly  feel  this  truth,  that  we  are  all 
especially  bom  of  Crod,  and  that  Orod  is  the  father  of  men 
and  gods,  I  think  that  such  a  one  will  henceforth  allow  no 
mean  or  unworthy  thoughts  about  himself.  If  Caesar  were 
to  adopt  you,  would  not  your  pride  be  unbearable ;  and  now 
that  you  are  the  son  of  Zeus,  will  you  not  be  elated?* 
{Dissert,  i.  3,  i). 

Such  sayings  as  these  are  a  specimen  of  the  vein  of  piety 
which  nms  through  the  teachings  of  Epictetus.  In  moral 
life,  he  exhorts  to  purity,  equanimity,  and  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries. He  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  things 
in  our  power  and  things  out  of  our  power.  Within  our 
power  are  the  will  and  our  opinion  of  things  ;  beyond  our 
power,  the  body,  possessions,  authority,  and  fame.  The  will 
itself  nothing  can  touch ;  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death 
itself,  do  not  impair  the  internal  freedom  of  the  will.  Lame- 
ness impedes  the  leg,  but  not  the  will.  Tnie  wisdom  and 
happiness  consist  in  placing  all  one's  thoughts  and  hopes  on 
things  within  our  power — that  is  to  say,  on  the  will  itself 
and  the  internal  consciousness.  This  attitude  will  render 
happiness  impregnable,  for  the  wise  man  will  enter  no  con- 
test save  where  he  is  sure  of  the  victory. 
t  In  an  exaltation  of  the  will,  and  in  thus  withdrawing 
into  its  precincts,  the  Stoicism  of  Epictetus  declares  itself. 
To  some  extent  he  provided  an  objective  side  for  his  thought, 
by  the  pious  and  theological  reflections  which  he  introduced 
into  his  philosophy.  But  they  were  not  sufficiently  made  to 
pervade  his  whole  system,  and  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  immortality  he  contented  himself,  as  fer  as  we  know,  with 
certain  brief  remarks,  implying  the  utter  resolution  of  per- 
sonality after  death.  *  Come,'  he  says,  <  but  whither  ? — to 
nothing  dreadful,  but  only  to  what  is  near  and  dear  to  thee, 
to  the  elements  whence  thou  hast  sprung '  {Diss,  ill.  xiii. 
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14).  <  This  is  death,  a  mighty  change,  not  into  the  non- 
existent, but  into  what  is  now'non-existent.  '^  Shall  /  then 
not  exist  ?  "  No,  thou  wilt  not  exist,  but  something  else  of 
which  the  universe  has  need '  {Diss.  m.  xxiv.  94).  While 
placing  the  will  in  our  own  power,  Epictetus  at  the  same 
time  adopted  an  entirely  necessarian  scheme.  He  followed 
Plato  in  liiaking  vice  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  men  differed  from  brutes,  not  in  freedom,  but 
only  in  consciousness  {Diss.  11.  yiii.  4). 

The  same  spirit  as  that  of  Epictetus  the  slave  expresses 
itself  in  Marcus  AureHus  the  emperor,  whose  thoughts  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  monologue  in  twelve  books. 
These  two  last  great  Stoical  writers  appear  both  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Neo-Platonic  views,  for  which  Stoicism,  on/  .  h  '  J  ' 
its  spiritual  side,  had  a  considerable  affinity.  The  weaknc" 
of  humanity  is  a  leading  idea  with  M.  Aurelius. 

'  Of  human  life,'  he  says  (ii.  17),  *  the  duration  is  a  point ; 
the  substance  is  fleeting ;  the  perception  is  dim ;  the  fiEibric 
of  the  body  is  corruptible,  the  soul  is  an  idle  whirling ;  for- 
tune is  inscrutable,  and  fisime  beyond  our  judgment.  In  short, 
all  that  there  is  of  the  body  is  a  stream,  and  all  that  there  is 
of  the  soul  is  a  dream  and  a  smoke.  Life  is  a  war,  and  a 
lodging  in  a  strange  country  ;  the  name  that  we  leave  behind 
us  is  forgetfrilness.     What  is  there,  then,  that  can  conduct 

us  ?    Philosophy  alone Oh,  my  soul  1  wilt  thou  ever  be 

good,  and  simple,  and  one,  and  naked,  and  more  transparent 
than  the  body  which  clothes  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  ever  be  full 
and  without  a  want,  desiring  nothing,  hankering  after  no- 
thing, whether  animate  or  inanimate,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  but  content  with  thy  present  condition  ? '     (x.  i.) 

Such  are  the  mystical  ecstasies  into  which  Antoninus 
rises  in  communing  with  himself.  With  these,  honest  self- 
examinations  and  humility  of  feeling  are  often  combined,  and 
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the  whole  is  tempered  by  a  cold  spirit  of  Stoical  resignation. 
Of  the  philosophy  of  the  Emperor  we  need  not  add  anything 
further  beyond  one  slight  point,  namely,  that  we  find  in  him  •• 
the  same  psychological  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  as  had  also  been  employed  by  St.  Paul.  We  may  take 
our  leave  of  the  monologue  of  Antoninus  by  quoting  firom  it 
his  feeling  about  the  Christian  martyrs.  *  The  soul,'  he  says, 
*  when  it  must  depart  from  the  body,  should  be  ready  to  be 
extinguished,  to  be  dispersed,  or  to  subsist  a  while  longer 
with  the  body.  But  this  readiness  must  proceed  from  its  own 
judgment,  and  not  from  mere  obstinacy,  as  with  the  Chris- 
tians ;  it  must  be  arrived  at  with  reflection  and  dignity,  so 
that  you  could  even  convince  another  without  declama- 
tion' (xi.  3). 

In  Marcus  Aurelius  we  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  the 
desire  of  Plato  fulfilled.  We  see  a  philosopher  on  the  throne. 
But  even  absolute  power  does  not  give  influence  or  sway. 
Plato  wished  the  whole  State  to  bend  and  turn  imder  the 
control  of  omnipotent  wisdom,  as  the  limbs  of  a  man  would 
follow  the  impulses  of  his  mind.  But  very  far  was  Marcus 
Aurelius  from  being  gifted  with  that  sort  of  electric  force 
which  could  put  itself  out  and  transform  the  world,  even  if 
the  Boman  empire  were  not  too  huge  and  too  corrupt  for  such 
a  process.  Philosophy  in  general  must  be  considered  as  some- 
thing incapable  of  coming  immediately  into  contact  with 
politics  and  practical  life,  and  the  philosophy  of  Antoninus 
consisted  peculiarly  in  a  withdrawal  from  the  world,  in  self- 
examination,  moral  progress,  and  thoughts  about  Grod.  While 
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the  Emperor  was  thus  busied  more  with  his  own  soul  than 
with  penetrating  State  reforms,  the  world  enjoyed  a  halcyon 
time.  The  ruler  was  mild,  just,  and  forgiving ;  he  had  only 
one  tieficiency,  but  that  the  greatest  which  could  possibly 
attach  to  him,  namely,  an  utter  want  of  insight  into  charac- 
ter. The  sole  exception  to  his  clemency  was  that,  excited 
probably  by  the  narrow  malignance  of  his  fellow  Stoics — he 
condescended  to  persecute  the  Christians.  The  adoration  of 
the  people  showed  how  much  the  gentleness  of  Mai'cus  Au- 
relius  was  appreciated, — but  it  is  not  the  mild  monarchs 
who  leave  permanent  blessings  to  their  country.  Among  his 
most  public  tastes  seems  to  have  been  a  fondness  for  juris- 
prudence ;  he  produced  several  volumes  of  Constitutions. 
This  province  of  industry  was  the  one  most  attractive  of  the 
day.  In  the  absence  of  literature,  Koman  jurisprudence  iBi^^.  -X 
the  one  great  and  lasting  product  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.( 
And  now  a  word  must  be  said  upon  an  often  mooted  and 
never  thoroughly  discussed  subject— the  influence  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  upon  Koman  law.  Acquaintance  with 
Grecian  philosophy  in  general  began  at  Rome  contempo- 
raneously with  a  change  in  the  laws.  The  first  epoch  of 
Boman  law  was  an  epoch  of  rigid  forms,  and  a  narrow  but 
coherent  system,  exclusively  adapted  to  Koman  citizens.  Com- 
merce and  conquest  made  it  necessaiy  that  law  should  widen 
BO  as  to  embrace  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  States.  Hence 
the  growth  of  the  praetor's  adjudicating  power.  By  degrees 
the  decisions  of  the  praetors  in  r^^rd  to  the  hitherto  over- 
exclusive  laws  of  property,  and  the  rights  of  persons  bom  out 
of  the  Roman  city,  grew  up  into  a  body  of  equity  by  the  side 
of  the  civil  law.  This  body  of  equity,  which  was  framed  on 
the  principles  of  natui-al  reason,  of  course  reflected  the  highest 
general  enlightenment  and  the  most  cultivated  ideas  of  the 
jurisconsults  of  the  day.     We  have  already  seen  that  during 
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the  first  and  second  centuries  B.  c.  the  most  eminent  Bomans 
attached  themselves  to  the  direct  study  of  Greek  philo0q>hy. 
To  the  list  of  the  disciples  of  the  Stoics  we  may  add  some 
names  more  immediately  connected  with  jprisprudence.  Q. 
Mutius  ScsDvola  (as  well  as  Q.  iElius  Tubero)  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  hearers  of  Fansetius.  C.  Aquilius  Gallj.)^ . 
and  Lucilius  Balbus^  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  the  time 
of  Cicero,  studied  again  under  ScsBVola ;  and  Balbus,  who  in 
Cicero's  De  Natura  Deorum  is  made  the  expositor  of  the 
Stoical  view,  was  teacher  of  Servius  Sulpicius«  Equity  at- 
tained in  the  eyes  of  such  persons  sin  immense  preference 
over  the  civil  law*  To  this  tendency  of  opinions  Cicero  gave 
a  great  stimulus,  maintaining,  as  he  did  always,  that  justice 
must  be  based  on  humanity  and  reason,  and  ^  that  the  source 
and  rule  of  right  were  not  to  be  sought  in  the  laws  of  the  y 
Twelve  Tables,  but  in  the  depths  of  the  human  ^  intelligence*' 
Now,  if  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  to  ourselves  of  the  sort  of 
way  in  which  philosophy  at  Bome  influenced  jurisprud^ice, 
we  may  think  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  that  is,  a  philo- 
sophy not  exclusively  Stoical,  but  eclectic,  practical,  and 
human.  Even  the  philosophers  of  the  Stoic  school  them- 
selves were  by  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  all  edeotic.  Much 
more,  then,  would  the  lawyers  avoid  any  rigid  adherence  to 
one  set  of  formulae ;  they  would  be  sure  to  accept  a  certain 
mixture  and  modification  of  views.  A  number  of  humane 
and  enlightened  principles  were  now  diffused,  and  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  the  most  noble  of  these  ideas  were  due  primarily 
to  Stoicism — as,  for  instance,  the  cosmopolitan  thought,  that 
the  world  is  our  State,  and  that  mankind  are  of  one  race, 
being  all  the  children  of  God.  But  it  is  true  also  that  the 
general  course  of  history  had  tended  to  foster  and  develope 
this  and  other  ideas  which  Stoicism  forcibly  enunciated. 
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In  the  growth,  then,  of  the  Boman  ^  Jus  Gentium,'  and  in 
the  amelioration  and  softening  of  many  austere  legal  usages 
(as,  for  instance,  the  absolute  authority  of  fstthers  over  their 
children),  we  see  not  simply  and  solely  the  influence  of  Stoi- 
cism, but  of  a  generally  enlightened  practical  philos6phy, 
in  which  Stoicism  was  not  more  than  an  important  element. 
But  besides  the  ncLaterial  alterations  which  occurred  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Boman  laws,  besides  the  era  of  the  Jus  Prse- 
torium,  we  must  look  in  another  direction — ^to  the  era  of 
^codification,'  if  we  wish  to  trace  philosophical  influences* 
An  eminent  authority  maintains  that  ^  the  Stoical  philoso- 
phy was  to  BoDGLan  jurisprudence  what  Benthamism  has  been 
to  English  law' — ^namely,  a  directing  influence  that  came 
into  play  in  the  absence  of  any  absolutely  determining  causes. 
These  two  principles  of  action  might  be  said  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other ;  for  Benthamism,  which  looks  to 
utility,  conunences  with  the  concrete ;  while  it  is  the  essence 
of  Stoicism  to  take  an  abstract  point  of  view.   The  writings  of 
Zeno  and  Ghrysippus  on  the  ^  imiversal  state '  are  lost,  so  we 
know  not  its  details  as  conceived  by  them,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  Stoicism  had  had  the  framing  of  the  laws  for  the 
Boman  empire  entrusted  to  its  hands,  there  would  have  been 
a  logical  deduction  &om  the  principle  of  the  natural  freedom 
and  equality  of  the  whole  human  race.   But  what  do  we  find  ? 
That  slavery,  even  under  Justinian,  was  mitigated,  and  not 
abolished ;  that  men  of  different  ranks  were  not  equal  in  the 
sight  of  the  law ;  that  the  civil  incapacity  of  women  (which 
Zeno   had  denied)  still  remained;   that  the  application  of 
cruel  punishments,  and  even  of  tortiure,  were  treated  by  the 
new  codes  in  a  way  which  showed  more  a  respect  for  existing 
usage  and  for  the  old  statutes  than  a  disposition  to  l^^late 
synthetically  from  philosophical  principles.     *  Gains,  Ulpian, 
Papinian,  and  Paulus,  appear  very  timid  by.  the  side  of 


to  the  fvogndH  cff  j':^«pr::*iace,  tiatt  h  etia  »»  =cc^  too 
hiAilr  with  Xt^  put ;  bet  we  are  ocLi^cdr  if  lis  riew  te 
cffTTfTttf  to  eoDEoe  the  n^STetarr  of  ScoLdai  «»  R:qj»  Ikw 
to  t)>H  iatTfArictiMk  of  an  iiea  of  fscsLp  to  t£i&  cBdeariaar  to 
Ifring  lite  act  rial  mvi^  the  scope  of  eeitaia  aioizact  i:^f!=i'^Le. 
We  miiiA  Dot  expect  to  fiod  the  Ifygieal  aoii  fr^taaatuc 
fU^elffpment  of  these  formnbey  but  xather  we  Etsst  FBeagrow 
a  frequent  antitbe^s  between  abstract  pricccipjes  asd  tke 
details  where  one  might  hare  eqwded  thiem  to  be  applied. 
And  yet  again  it  appears,  if  we  k»ok  a  little  farther,  tint 
the  philosophical  ideas  to  «iiich  the  Joiists  ^ppeaHeA,  tboogh 
n<^  immediately  triomphant  over  all  other  coadderations  in 
the  Boman  Code,  did  yet  in  some  cases  come  into  direct 
application ;  and  what  is  of  &r  more  importance,  that  these 
principles,  being  ennnciated  with  rererence,  weie  held  vip  for 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  so  came  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  bearing  of  sabseqnent  jarispmdence. 
When  we  read  in  the  Digest  the  stately  preamble  o(Hiceming 
the  Jus  Naturale— which  nature  has  taught  all  ftTiimitlg^  and 
which  is  prior  even  to  the  Jus  Gentium  prevailing  among 
the  human  race — we  are  apt  to  be  most  struck  with  the 
abstract  and,  we  might  almost  say,  futile  appearance  of  such 
a  principle,  followed  out  afterwards  with  so  little  consistency. 
But  the  idea  of  the  ^  Law  of  Nature,'  enunciated  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Boman  Code,  being  taken  up  by  Grotius 
and  the  Continental  Jurists,  became  a  leading  idea  of  juris- 
prudence, the  characteristic  principle  of  a  particular  school, 
and  the  antithesis  of  Benthamism.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  conception,  the  *  Law  of  Nature,'  and  whether  it  has 
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any  reality  or  value  as  separate  from,  or  opposed  to,  utility 
and  experience,  is  a  matter  of  keen  debate  amongst  philoso- 
phical Jurists.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  present  Essay 
to  enter  upon  this  question.  That  which  is  our  concern  we 
may  dismiss  with  only  two  remarks  of  recapitulation : — First, 
the  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  introduced  into  the  Roman 
law,  was  not  by  any  m^ns  purely  Stoical,  but  was  the  result 
of  the  general  growth  of  ideas  in  the  first  century  b,o.,  and 
was  vividly  apprehended  by  the  eclectic  and  practical  Cicero ; 
second,  this  idea,  though  subsequently  so  influential,  was  not 
by  any  means  uniformly  applied  inithe  details  of  the  Corpus 
Juris. 

Whatever  fragments  of  Stoicism  were  preserved  in  the 
Soman  law  descended,  no  doubt,  as  a  contribution  not  only 
to  modem  law,  but  also  to  modem  morals.  In  other  channels 
the  direct  connection  of  our  own  thoughts  with  the  ancient 

* 

Stoics  is  hard  to  trace,  because,  long  before  modem  thought 
began  a  separate  existence.  Stoicism  had  sunk  into  the  world, 
and  had  influenced  the  ideas  of  men  far  beyond  its  own  im- 
mediate school.  But  in  acknowledging  the  influence  of 
ancient  civilisation  at  all,  in  acknowledging  the  impress  of 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  and  even  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
we  acknowledge  to  an  appreciable  extent  a  debt  to  Stoicism. 
This,  while  arising  in  a  form  of  a  Greek  philosophy,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  reaction,  from  »  Semitic  point  of  view,  against 
the  Grecian  and  the  philosophical  spirit.  Hence  its  affinity 
to  modem  feelings.  We  have  seen  how  it  held  up  the  delights 
of  an  inner  life  as  preferable  to  all  tangible  and  palpable 
enjoyments,  however  innocent  they  might  be ;  we  have  seen 
how  it  drew  the  mind  away  from  external  realities  into  an 
abstract  ideal ;  how  it  delighted  in  the  conception  of  moral 
progress  and  the  triumph  of  vdll ;  how  it  developed  the 
thought  of  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
VOL.  I.  3  » 
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vidual ;  how,  deserting  the  restrictions  of  national  politics, 
it  raised  itself  to  conceive  of  all  mankind  as  one  brotherhood, 
each  member  standing  in  direct  relation  to  God ;  finally,  we 
have  seen  how,  following  its  natural  tendencies.  Stoicism 
became  more  and  more  exclusively  tlieological  in  its  views. 
To  some  extent,  then,  this  doctrine  supplied  the  needs  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  wants  of  a  spiritual  religion.  Sunning 
parallel  with  Christianity,  and  quite  uninfluenced  by  it,  it  yet 
exhibited  the  development  of  pure,  gentle,  and  unworldly 
thoughts  in  the  mind.  It  showed  us  how  high  it  was  possible 
for  the  Pagans  to  reach.  •  At  the  same  time  it  bore  upon  its 
face  its  own  imperfection,  its  onesidedness,  and  its  unnatural 
and  paradoxical  chai*acter. 
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-•^^ 


On  the  Relation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  to  Modern 

Systems. 

TT  was  not  by  means  of  his  Ethical  Treatise  that  Aristotle 
-'^  obtained  his  great  and  lasting  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Europe.  We  have  seen  how,  almost  inmiediately  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle,  Ethics  in  Greece  were  constructed  afresh,-* 
from  a  Greek  point  of  view  by  Epicurus,  and  in  a  Semitic 
spirit  by  Zeno  and  the  Stoics.     Henceforth  the  Platonico^ 


Aristotelian  moral  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  super- 
seded. Systems  less  philosophical  and  artistic,  but  which 
responded  more  directly  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  soul, 
now  occupied  the  attention  of  antiquity.  When  we  come  to 
Cicero,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
philosophical  culture  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  we  find  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  Aristotle's  Ethics^  while  he  is  deeply 
imbued  by_.]Xiany  of  the  St^eri  writings.  Afterwards  the 
tribe  of  professional  Sophists  increased  and  multiplied,  so 
that  Lucian  said  that  ^  it  would  be  easier  to  fall  into  a  ship 
without  touching  timber,  than  to  go  into  any  town  without 
encountering  a  Sophist.'  These  persons — who  were  different 
in  many  ways  from  their  predecessors  of  the  fifth  century  b,o., 
and  of  whom  Dion  Ghrysostomus  was  one  of  the  highest 
specimens — were  like  modem  popular  preachers,  and  often 
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itioerant,  like  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars.      They  mixed 

up  the  sometimes  incompatible  theories  of  Plato,  AriBtotle, 

Zeno,  and  Epicurus,  and  compounded  out  of  them  a  moral   ^ 

doctrine  for  the   people.      In   the  meanwhile    philosophy 

proper  (as  it  then  existed),  under  the  forms  of  Stoicism  or. 

Neo-Platonism,  was  always  becoming  more  and  more  theolo-^ 

gical ;  and  a  scientific,  but  Ujjutfid,  system  of  ethics,  like  that 

of  Aristotle,  which  treated  Man  as  the  happy  citizen  of  a 

Greek  republic,  and  which  excluded  all  metaphysical  and 

theological  considerations,  can  have  had  no  attractions  for 

• 
even  thoughtful  minds  under  the  Roman  Empire.     *  Then 

came  the  inundation  of  Barbarians,  with  whose  uncultivated 
and  instinctive  natures  a  wise  and  refined  philosophy  had 
nothing  in  common.  The  tale  of  Christianity  appealed  to 
their  child-like  imaginations,  and  its  simple  morals  to  their 
unsophisticated  hearts,  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  a 
religion  inspired  with  a  divine  spirit,  but  whose  outward  jl^ 
materials  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Jewish  with  Greco-Latin  V 
traditions,  reigned  supreme  over  men's  minds.  Happiness, 
which  the  philosophers  had  sought  to  find  in  this  world  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  was  postponed  to  a  life  to  come,  and 
Pain  became  the  ideal  of  man  upon  earth.  But  as  this  ideal 
was  insuflBcient  for  the  conduct  of  society,  primitive  Christi- 
anity appropriated  to  itself  the  fragments  of  ancient  wisdom 
which  had  survived  the  shipwreck,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  spread  them  abroad.'  *  Thus  Aristotle,  too,  was 
saved  from  oblivion.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  labours  of 
Andronicus,  his  works  as  a  collective  whole  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. At  first  excommunicated  as  *  atheistical'  and  kept 
aloof  by  the  Church,  he  was  afterwards  received  and  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  his  method,  and  then  almost  incorporated  with 


*  L* Annie    PhUosophique  ;    ktudu 
pritiques  sur  U  mouvement   dca  icUes 


giniraleSy  par  M.   F.   PiUon  (Paris, 
1868),  p.  145. 
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Christianity.  His  Greek  and  philosophical  point  of  view  war^ 
utterly  ignored,  but  his  words  were  used  to  set  forth  the 
ideas  of  ecclesiastics  and  schoolmen,  and  his  peculiar  for- 
mulsB — ^logical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical — ^became  stamped 
to  a  remarkable  extent  upon  the  language  of  the  world.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Aristotle,  even  in  any  sense, 
was  read  and  known  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  For  some 
centuries  it  appears  that  only  the  CcUegories  and  the  treatise 
On  Interpretation  (neither  of  them,  probably,  genuine  works 
of  Aristotle)  were  studied  by  the  schoolmen,  and  these  only 
in  the  Latin  translations  of  Boethius;  and  yet  these  two 
treatises  were  the  sole  armoury  from  which  the  Nominalists 
had  to  fight  the  Realists.  Afterwards  the  Arabian  Averroes 
(i  I20-1 198  A.D.)  introduced  a  richer  knowledge  of  Aristotle, 
through  Spain,  into  Europe ;  and  then,  after  the  Crusades 
(1270),  western  Christendom  obtained  translations  of  ail 
the  works  of  Aristotle,*  partly  from  Arabian  copies  in 
Spain,  partly  from  Greek  originals  which  the  Crusaders 
brought  with  them  from  Constantinople,  or  other  Greek 
cities.  The  first  of  the  works  translated  at  this  time  into 
Latin  by  a  western  writer  seems  to  have  been  the  Ethics, — 
translated  by  Hermannus  Alemannus  at  Toledo,  in  Spain. 
Afterwards  the  Ethics  were  commented  on  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  with  this  commentary  Dante  appears  to  have 


*  In  the  jean  1260-70,  Thomas 
Aquinas  prepared,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  monk  Wilhelm  of 
Moerbecke,  his  new  Latin  translation 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  after  Greek 
originals.  This  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Vettu  TranMatio^  and  its  verbal 
accuracy  is  considered  to  place  it  on 
a  level  with  the  best  MSS  (Stahr,  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Bioff.y    The  Vetus  Tran$UUio  is  txkW    \ 


of  a  strange  Latinity,  which  arises 
out  of  a  transliteration,  often  incor- 
rectly made,  of  Greek  words  into  the 
Boman  character.  Thus  we  find 
'chaymus'  as  the  translation  of 
Xovrof ,  '  epyichia '  of  ^iricdrcio,  '  mi- 
chrochindinus '  of  nutpoKip9vyoSt  &o. 
And  mediflevalisms  occur  occasionally, 
such  as  the  word  '  costa  *  for  a  side 
instead  of '  latus.' 
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been  acquainted.    If  one  turns  it  over,  one  is  struck  by  ihe 
straightforward  manner  in  which  it  is  composed ;  its  only 
object  seems  to  be  to  convey  exactly  what  Aristotle  said, 
especially  by  the  enucleation  of  his  arguments.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  introduces  a  word  or  two  for  the  sake  of  recon- 
ciling  Aristotle   with   the   doctrine  of    the    Church.     For 
instance,  when  Aristotle  says  {Eth.  i.  x.  2)  that  *  it  is  absurd 
to  speak  of  a  man  being  happy  after  he  is  dead,'  Aquinas 
observes,  *  Est  notandum,  quod  Philosophus  non  loquitur  hie 
de  felicitate  futursB  vitse,  sed  de  felicitate  prsesentis   vitae,^ 
utrum  attribui  possit  homini  dum  vivit  vel  solum  in  morte.' 
And  when  Aristotle  denies  {Etlu  x.  vili.  7)  that  moral  virtue 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  gods,  Aquinas  explains  '  Diis,  id 
est  substantiis    separatis, — substantiis     superioribus,'    thus 
i-^softening  Greek  polytheism  into  the  doctrine  of  Angels.    But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  some  extent  Aristotle  exercised 
a  secularising  and  pagan  influence  upon  the  churchmen  who 
studied  him  so  laboriously.     Be  was  now  recognised  as  the 
great  Encyclopaedist,  as  the  'Master  of  those  that  know,'  as 
the  strongest  of  the  ancients,  to  whpm  Socrates  and  Plato  and 
the  rest  must  look  up.*     For  such  a  position  Aristotle  had 
unconsciously  laid  himself  out  by  setting  himself  *  to  philoso- 
phise upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  regard 
mere  practical  utility,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  leave  nothing 
imexplored.'  ^      And  yet  *  could  he  have  re-appeared  among 
later  generations,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate 
the  servility   of  his  followers,   the  first  to  point   out   the 
inanity  of  Scholasticism.'  ^   He  would  have  justly  complained 


A 


*  Dante,  Imfemo^  Canto  iy.  131. 

'  Vidi  il  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno, 

Seder  tra  filosofica  famiglia. 

Tutti  lo  miran,  tutti  onor  gli  fanno ; 


Qnivi  vid*  io  e  Socrate  e  Platone, 
Che  innanzi  agli  altri  piu  presso  gli 
stanno.' 

*  See  above,  page  182,  note. 

•  Lewes,  AHatotU^  p.  382. 
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of  the  prolonged  monopoly  of  study  and  the  undue  predomi- 
nance given  to  his  Logical  treatises,  which  he  had  intended 
to  be  mere  jprolegomena  to  the  great  body  of  knowledge. 
He  would  have  complained  that  so  much  which  he  had  left 
unfinished  and  arrested  by  his  death,  should  be  regarded  as 
complete  and  final,  to  the  repression  of  all  further  enquiry. 
When  the  revival  of  learning  came,  he  *  would  have  been  the 
first  to  welcome  and  extend  the  new  discoveries,  and  to  have 
sided  with  Galileo  and  Bacon  against  the  Aristotelians.'  * 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  do  not  appear  at  any  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  have  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  consi- 
deration of  men ;  with  this  treatise  Aristotle  was  not  pri- 
marily identified,  either  for  praise  or  blame*  And  thus  the 
reaction  made  by  Samus  and  others  against  the  garbled 
philosophy  of  the  Aristotelians  was  an  attack  against  their 
method  in  physics,  and  not  against  their  ethical  doctrines. 
Patricius,  writing  in  1580  A.D.,  gives  a  list  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  lectured  on  in  the  Italian  schools.^  In  this  list 
neither  the  Ethice  nor  PolUica  are  included.  The  works 
enumerated  as  constituting  a  four  years'  currictuhim  of 
study  are  the  Predicahlea  (by  Porphyry),  the  Categories^  On 
Interpretation^  a  few  chapters  of  the  Prior  a/ad  Posterior 
Analytics^  4  books  of  the  Physical  Discourse^  2  books  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Hea/ven^  2  of  that  On  O&neration  and 
Corruption,  the  whole  of  the  work  On  the  SovX,  and  the  4 
most  important  books  of  Metaphysics.  Patricius  speaks  of 
this  as  if  it  had  been  a  curriculura  intended  for  medical 
students,  to  qualify  them  for  their  profession  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  so,  it  is  curious  that  the  treatise  On  the  Parts 
of  Ani/mals  and  that  On    the   Generation    of  Animals 


*  Lewes,  Ariatotlef  p.  382. 

'  Ditcumones  Peripatftic(F,  Tom.  i.  lib.  xiii.  p.  173. 
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should  not  have  been  studied.  Rather,  this  looks  like  a 
scheme  for  general  liberal  education,  and  what  we  have  to 
notice  is,  that  the  Ethics  should  not  have  been  admitted 
into  it. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  gave  rise  to  a 
fresh  start  in  philosophy,  which  commenced  anew  in  Des- 
cartes and  Bacon,  with  two  divergent  but  highly  fruitful  and 
important  tendencies.  Ethics  also  were  opened  afresh,  quite 
independently  of  ancient  systems,  but  still  bearing  traces  of 
the  ten  centuries  of  Theology  which  had  brooded  over 
Europe.  Two  great  conceptions,  both  of  them  Semitic  in 
character.  Theology  had  bequeathed  to  Ethics, — the  concep- 
tions, namely,  of  the  will  of  God  and  of  the  will  of  Man. 
And  the  first  speculative  ethical  systems  of  modem  times,  as 
conceived  by  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  essayed  to  fix  the  rela- 
tion to  each  other  of  these  two  conceptions  by  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  point  of  view  from  which  they  might  be 
reconciled.  The  question  of  Free-will  and  Necessity  was  now 
the  natural  apxif  for  Ethical  sciencer~:Sn5  tliis  consideration 
alone  would  be  enough  to  show  how  much  Aristotle's  system 
had  been  left  behind,  how  little  it  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  modem  thought.  Neither  to  the  Theological 
question.  How  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  compatible  with 
the  omnipotence  of  God  ?  nor  to  the  Metaphysical  question, 
How  is  the  independence  of  the  will  reconcilable  with  the 
unalterable  sequence  of  cause  and  eflFect  in  nature?  do 
Aristotle's  Ethics  attempt  any  answer.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  treatise  takes  a  '  political '  point  of  view,  and  defers  all 
metaphysical  and  theological  questions.  Aristotle  argues 
against  the  Platonic  view  that  vice,  being  ignorance,  is  in- 
voluntary. But  he  does  so  {Eth.  iii.  v.  2-6)  on  the  assump- 
tion that  virtue  is  voluntary,  and  with  the  practical  postulate 
that  man  is  the  originator  of  his  own   actions.     The  real 


s^ 
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thing  is,  that  the  question  of  Free-will  and  Necessity,  as  it 
came  up  in  modem  times,  had  not  forced  itself  upon 
Aristotle. 

A  second  question,  which  differentiates  modem  systems 
from  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  is  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries'  question  of  the  ground  of  action.  Why 
am  I  obliged  to  do  this  rather  than  that?  To  which  in 
England  there  came  various  answers  from  Hobbes,  Cudworth, 
Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Butler,  Mandeville,  Adam  Smith, 
Hume,  and  Paley ;  some  of  whom  placed  the  ground  of  action 
in  enlightened  selfishness,  or  utility,  with  or  without  religious 
sanctions  added,  and  others  in  an  authoritative  internal  prin- 
ciple, the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  an  intuitive  moral  sense  ; 
while  Kant,  afterwards  taking  up  the  question,  rejected,  as 
unworthy,  all  external  motives  and  inducements  to  right 
action,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  to  the  ideii  of  duty,  as 
an  a  prioi%  law  of  the  will.  On  this  point  the  utterances 
of  Aristotle  were  simpler  than  those  of  the  modem  writers 
above  mentioned.  He  took  a  broad  view  of  man,  as  a 
creature  in  the  Universe,  and  asked  what  is  the  chief  good 
for  man,  and  how  is  it  attainable  ?  And  he  answered  that  the 
chief  good  consists  in  the  sense  of  vital  action  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  man's  being  {ivifrfna  '^^vyrjs  Kark  rrjy  oltetUiv 
aperriv) ;  that  this  is  only  permanently  attainable  by  the  for- 
mation of  habits ;  and  that  habits,  or  formed  states,  arise  out 
of  acts.  On  the  inducements  to  particular  acts  he  speaks 
only  incidentally.  He  says  {Eth.  in.  i.  1 1)  that  the  beauty 
of  an  act  may  put  us  under  a  sort  of  compulsion  to  do  it ; 
that  we  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  moral  beauty  (alaffrp-i/ctf 
^oiTf}9,  see  above  p.  256) ;  that  we  have  a  general  wish  for 
the  good  {Eth.  in.  iv.  4)  which  furnishes  the  idea  of  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at  in  action,  and  that  it  is  only  a  very  foolish 
person  {fcofiiSy  apaurBrjTovy  Eth,  in.  v.  12),  who  does  not  take 
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the  right  means  to  this,  or  who  forgets  that  a  single  bad  act 
tends  to  the  formation  of  a  bad  habit.  All  this  absorbs  the 
Right  in  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  and  refers  everything 
in  life  to  the  law  of  man's  being ;  it  is  a  great  and  simple 
theory.  Yet  still  the  conception  of  the  Right  is  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Beautifid  and  the  Grood.  It  springs  perhaps 
from  a  Semitic  source,  and  with  Us  cognate  conceptions  of 
Duty  and  Obligation,  it  predominates  over  the  ethical  systems 
of  modem  times,  which  are  thus  strongly  distinguished  in 
character  from  a  Greek  system  of  the  fourth  century  B.a 

The  Ethics^ofjnodem  Europe  are  fetr  more  psychological 
than  those  of  Aristotle.  They  start  with  the  possession  of  a 
mass  of  long-inherited  distincticms,  the  foundations  of  sonie  of 
which  had  been  laid  by  Aristotle.  He  it  was  who,  following 
out  the  suggestions  of  Plato,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  psy- 
chology by  his  division  of  the  soul  into  rational,  irrational, 
or  semi-rational  {fierix'^p  Xdyov)  elements ;  by  another 
division  of  mental  phenomena  into  Svvdfisis,  irdBri^  and 
1^6*9 ;  by  the  distinction  of  diflferent  forms  of  the  voluntary 
into  l3ov\r}a'i9,  fiov\ivai9y  and  Trpoalpsais ;  and  by  separating 
the  two  spheres  of  the  practical  and  the  speculative  reason. 
But  these  various  analyses  of  the  mind  were  thrown  out  in  a 
somewhat  cursory  manner ;  they  were  not  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  ethical  science,  whereas  a  modem  writer,  like 
Dugald  Stewart — whose  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Mam,  might  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  a 
large  class  of  modem  systems — considers  the  analysis  of  the 
*  active  propensities '  in  men  to  be  the  '  only  way  in  which 
the  light  of  nature  enables  us  to  form  any  reasonable  con- 
clusions concerning  the  ends  and  destination  of  our  being, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world.' 
Dugald  Stewart  thus  makes  it  the  object  of  ethics  to  learn  "| 

the  designs  of  God  in  placing  man  in  the  world, — which  is       j 
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considerably  different  from  Aristotle's  enquiry  into  the  ri\o9 
for  man  (see  above,  page  222), — ^and  he  make  the  means  to 
this  to  consist  in  a  psychological  classification  of  man's 
powers  and  propensities.  Aristotle  only  goes  so  far  in  the  same 
direction  as  to  say  that  the  chief  good  for  man  must  be  found 
in  the  employment  of  that  feusulty  which  is  highest  in  man, 
but  it  is  hardly  by  psychology  that  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Reason  is  the  highest  faculty  in  us.  This  is  rather 
a  metaphysical  datum, — Reason  being,  according  to  Aris- 
totle's general  philosophy,  Hhe  only  divine  thing  in  the 
world.'  For  the  rest,  Aristotle  does  not  obtain  his  lists  of 
the  Virtues    from  a    classification    of   man's  *  appetites,' 

*  desires,'  *  affections,'  and  the  like ;  he  accepts  ready-made 
the  cardinal  and  subordinate  virtues  recognised  by  Greek 
society.  And  in  the  same  way  he  accepts  the  idea  of  Friend- 
ship, as  current  in  his  times,  without  basing  it  on  any  special 
need  or  tendency  to  be  found  by  a. partition  of  the  mind. 

The  most  striking  ethical  term  of  modem  days  is  the 
term  '  Conscience.'  This  term,  which  owed  its  first  origin  and 
currency  to  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Stoics  and 
St.  Paul,  naturally  assumed  a  great' prominence  and  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Churchy  especially  owing  to  the 
practice  of  the  Confessional.  Then  arose  the  conflict  of 
different  obligations  with  regard  to  the  same  act,  and  hence 

*  cases  of  Conscience,'  and  '  Casuistry,'  the  science  of  dealing 
with  such  cases.  The  Jesuits  especially  applied  themselves 
fo  this  science ;  they  compiled  great  systems  of  Casuistry  to 
meet  every  conceivable  question  as  to  moral,  or  rather 
religious,  obligation,  and  these  systems  for  the  time  being 
usurped  the  place  of  ethical  science.  Aristotle  had  no  one 
word  to  express  what  we  mean  by  '  Conscience ; '  his  moral 
psychology  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  this;  the  idea  of  the 

*  relief  of  conscience '  by  confession,  or  otherwise,  being  im- 
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Greek,  would  have  been  alien  from  his  modes  of  thought.  He 
describes,  indeed,  in  graphic  terms  the  self-reproach  and  un- 
happiness  of  a  man  who  has  yielded  to  temptation,  and  who 
'  could  have  wished  that  those  pleasures  had  not  happened  to 
him '  {Eth.  ix*  iv.  lo),  but  this  description  is  given  in  simple 
and  concrete  form,  and  Aristotle  does  not  make  an  abstraction 
of  the  Conscience.  His  airoplcu  or  di£Bcult  questions  onr^ 
different  points  of  morals  have  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  questions  in  Casuistry  (cf.  Etiu  ix.  i.-iii.),  but  in 
reality  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  airoplat  in  all 
other  sciences ;  they  are  a  mode  of  testing  some  general  defi- 
nition by  bringing  forward  apparent  exceptions  to  it ;  they 
are  merely  an  intellectual  instrument  for  obtaining  clearness 
of  conception- 
Ethics  in  the  modem  world  have  tended,  ever  and  anon, 
more  and  more  to  free  themselves  from  Theology.  Of  late, 
not  content  with  the  analysis  of  man's  nature  as  it  is,  they 
have  entered  upon  the  speculative  question.  How  has  man's 
moral  nature  come  to  be  what  it  is  ?  This  is  the  enquiry  of 
certain  Schools  which  commence  by  denying  the  reality  of 
any  d  pt^ori  ideas  in  Morals  or  in  any  other  subject.  This 
being  assumed,  a  genesis  for  each  moral  idea  must  be  sought 
in  experience ;  it  must  be  shown  how  mankind  out  of  mere 
animal  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  desire  for  pleasure 
slowly  built  up  the  ideas  of  Justice,  Purity,  Truth,  Benevo- 
lence, Modesty,  the  Right,  and  all  kindred  notions.  Many 
of  these  ideas  are,  it  is  true,  as  old  as  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  some  philosophers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  generally  that 
moral  ideas  admit  of  no  advance.  The  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
took  this  view,  gladly  quotes®  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as 
saying  *  Morality  admits  of  no  discoveries.  .  .  .  More  than 


■  History  cf  CivUiaaiion  in  Englandt  vol  i.  p.  iSd,  note  (od.  of  1868). 
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three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  sinee  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in 
what  important  respect  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that 
distant  period*  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored  with 
the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
£Etct  is  evident  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  in 
practical  morality.  The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
moral  rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  bo  as  obvious,  to  the 
simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher.' 
But  these  remarks  involve  a  great  exaggeration ;  instead  of 
its  being  true  that  ^no  improvements  have  been  made  in 
practical  morality,'  it  is  fiir  rather  '  evident '  that  morality 
improves  and  must  improve  with  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  other  civilisation.  To  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  for- 
mation and  growth  of  moral  ideas,  is  a  most  legitimate 
enquiry.  And  contemporary  writers,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  light  on  this  subject,  have  brought  together  many 
curious  facts  from  the  traditions  of  early  society  and  from 
the  customs  observed  to  exist  among  savage  peoples  who  are 
still  in  an  infantile  condition.  .  Such  investigations  are  an 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  actual  ^  content '  of  man's  moral 
nature,  to  explain  how  the  otherwise  blank  formulse  of  morality 
have  come  to  be  filled  up  in  a  particular  way.  It  is  another, 
and  still  more  speculative,  endeavour  to  go  on  and  ask,  What 
is  the  genesis  of  the  moral  fEioulties  themselves  ?  In  answer 
to  this  we  have  the  famous  '  Evolution  theory  '*of  the  present 
day,  which  points  to  hereditary  habits  and  tendencies  in  the 
nervous  and  cerebral  organisations  of  animals,  and  argues 
that  the  moral  nature  of  modem  civilised  man  is  but  the 
complex  result  of  a  long  series  of  these  hereditary  transmis- 
sions,— ^the  habit  or  tendency,  so  transmitted,  having  been  in 
each  case  the  result  of  some  experience  of  life.  And  thus,  by 
going  back  from  the  complex  present  to  the  simple  past,  we 
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arrive  at  the  early  ancestry  of  man's  moral  nature  in  the 
^  Ascidians '  of  Mr.  Darwin,  or  in  some  portion  of  matter 
possessing  the  power  of  contractility.  In  this  speculation  ce 
71" eat  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coHte.  Man's  moral  nature  has 
its  basis  in  fieason,  and  if  it  can  be  conceived  that  Beason 
has  grown  out  of  Matter,  without  having  originally  existed 
in  Matter  or  in  relation  to  Matter,  then  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
of  the  genesis  of  man's  moral  nature  may  be  received ; — 
it  is,  in  fact,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Democritus, 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius  in  old  times,  though,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  better  supported  than  theirs  by  observations  and 
analogies. 

Aristotle's  Ethics^  and  indeed  his  philosophy  in  general, 
are  left  far  in  the  background  by  these  recent  systems.  In 
comparison  with  all  modem  scientific  accounts  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  Earth  and  of  Man,  Aristotle's  views  are  of  no  (^  \^, 
value.  He  repudiated  the  theory  of  Democritus,  and  believed^  ' 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  same  as  a  whole,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  in  its  parts,  during  an  infinite  past.  He 
admitted  a  certain  progress  and  development  in  hiunan 
societies,  and  even  accepted  a  strange  theory  thrown  out  by 
Plato  {Lmv8,  6yy  A.)  that  the  human  race  had  periodically 
been  destroyed  by  floods,  all  but  a  few  individuals,  who  had 
in  each  case  the  task  of  beginning  civilisation  anew  (see 
above,  page  288).  But  he  considered  that  the  possession  of 
Beason  by  the  individuals  who  were  left,  would  always  insure 
the  fresh  perfecting  of  art  and  science,  for  in  Beason  every- 
thing is  included.  To  say  that  Beason  could  be  developed 
out  of  Matter,  would  have  seemed  to  Aristotle  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Beason  was  with  him  the  absolute  antithesis  to 
Matter.  He  thought  that  in  man  the  Beason  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  physical  organisation, — ^that  it  was  *  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  God,  which  came  into  him   from 
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without.'  *  While  admitting  that  Reason  in  the  individual 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  potentiality  ever  and  anon  evoked  into 
actuality,  and  then  again  subsiding  (see  above,  page  250), 
Reason  in  the  Universe  was  figured  by  him  as  ivipysut  avsv 
8vpdfiga}9y  as  that  which  never  is,  nor  ever  could  have  been,  in 
abeyance.  When  all  has  been  said  and  done  by  the  great 
physical  investigators  of  the  present  day,  they  will  still  have 
to  settle  with  Aristotle  this  metaphysical  question :  Can 
Reason  be  conceived  as  a  mere  result  growing  out  of  the 
blind  and  accidental  changes  of  Matter,  or  must  Reason  be 
regarded  as  a  pre-existing  and  absolutely  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  historical  development  of  the  material  and 
intellectual  world  ? 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  Modem  Ethics  which  may  be 
mentioned  in  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  with  the  system 
of  Aristotle,  namely,  the  modes  of  thinking,  now  pretty 
widely  spread,  which  have  arisen  out  of,  or  have  an  affimt^"* 
to,  jComte's  Religion  of  Humcmity.  These  modes  of  thought 
have  a  negative  side,  being  founded  on  atheism,  and  they 
have  also  a  constructive  side,  in  so  far  as  they  endeavour  to 
supply  other  considerations  which  may  fill  up  the  vacuuni^\ 
caused  by  the  negation  of  God  and  of  a  future  life.  The 
following  sentences  may  serve  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
results  arrived  at: — *  All  moral  action  arises  from  the  indi- 
vidual's acting  in  consonance  with  the  idea  of  his  kind.  To 
realise  this,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  bring  himself  as  an  in- 
dividual, into  abiding  concord  with  the  idea  and  destiny  of 
mankind,  is  the  essence  of  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  him- 
self. But  in  the  second  place,  to  practically  recognise  and 
promote  in  all  other  individuals  also  this  permanently  en- 
during kind,  is  the  essence  of  our  duties  to  others.'     Obliga- 
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tions  of  gratitude  are  specified  to  the  Family,  and  then  to  the 
State :  '  From  the  nation  we  have  received  our  language  and 
the  entire  culture  connected  with  language  and  literature ; 
national  habits  are  also  the  basis  of  fEtmily  life ;  to  the  nation 
we  must  be  ready  to  consecrate  our  best  energies — if  need  be, 
our  lives.  But  we  must  recognise  our  own  nation  to  be  but 
one  member  of  the  body  of  humanity,  of  which  we  must  not 
wish  any  other  member,  any  other  nation,  to  be  mutilated,  or 
stunted ;  as  humanity  can  only  flourish  as  a  whole  in  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  her  members ;  as  again,  her 
stamp  is  to  be  recognised  and  respected  in  every  single  indi- 
vidual, to  whatever  nation  he  may  belong/  '  Ever  remember 
that  thou  art  human,  not  merely  a  natural  production  ;  ever 
remember  that  all  others  are  human  also,  and,  with  all  indi- 
vidual  differences,  the  same  as  thou,  having  the  same  needs 
and  claims  as  thyself:  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
morality.'  Then  follow  duties  of  man  to  Nature :  *  Man  is 
labouring  in  his  own  special  vacation,  if  not  one  of  Nature's 
creatures  appears  to  him  too  insignificant  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  structure  and  habits,  but  neither  any  star  too 
remote  to  be  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  its  observation  for 
the  calculation  of  its  motions,  and  its  course.'  Finally  man's 
duties  to  the  brute  creation  are  indicated.  ^  He  knows  that 
the  animal  is  as  much  a  sentient  being  as  himself.'  He  will 
spare  the  sufferings  of  animals,  in  their  necessary  deaths,  as 
much  as  possible  and  render  their  service  as  tolerable 
as  possible.  ^The  manner  in  which  a  nation  in  the 
aggregate  treats  animals  is  one  chief  measure  of  its  real  civi- 
lisation.' *®  All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  if 
we  can  forget  its  negative  and  atheistical  origin,  and  treat  it 
merely  as  a  system  of  Ethics  entirely  divorced  from  Theology, 


I*  Strauss.     The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  (English  translatioD,  London,  1873) 
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is  in  itself  suflBcientlj  noble*     It  inculcates  the  principles  of 
self-sacrifice,  love  of  one's  neighbour,  persistent  effort  for  the 
good  of  society,  striving  after  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  ten- 
derness to  all,  even  to   the  dumb  animals.     The  Gomtist 
morality,  to  a  somewhat  striking  extent,  resembles  Budd- 
hism, which  also  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  union  of 
positivist  views  r^arding  God,  with  a  tender  sympathy  for 
mankind  and  the  animals.      But  the  resemblance  is  ac- 
cidental, as  there  is  no  trace  of  Comte  having  copied  the  ^ 
doctrines  of  Buddha*   On  the  other  hand,  the  best  features  of 
the  Gomtist  morality  cannot  claim  to  be  original*.    What  is 
there  in  the  doctrine  of  our  duties  to  ^  humanity,'  which  cannot 
be  found  first  in  Stoicism,  and  afterwards,  in  a  simpler  and 
sweeter  form,  in  Christianity  itself?      Aristotle's    Ethics 
therefore  exhibit  the  same  contrast  to  the  morality  of  Comte 
as  they  do  to  that  of  Stoicism  or  of  the  GospeL      First,  in 
the  Grecian  narrowness  of  their  view,  since  the  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind  had  not  dawned  on  Aristotle ; 
to  him  Greek  and  Barbarian,  Bond  and  Free,  were  in  perpe- 
tual antithesis*     Secondly ,  in  their  upholding  the  institution 
of  Slavery   as  a  matter  of  theory.      Practically,    indeed. 
Stoicism    only   served    to     mitigate,    without    abolishing, 
Slaveiy.     And  Christianity  had  existed  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries  in  the  world  before  any  serious  effort  was  made 
to  abolish  the  Slavery  of  inferior  races*     But  this  was  only 
a    failure  of    carrying    out    the  spirit  and   principles   of 
Stoicism  and   Christianity*     On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle 
supported  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  deliberate  theory. 
Some  thinkers  of  his  age  had  considered  slavery  to  be  a  mere 
institution  of  custom   (vo/ii^),   and  unjust  and  unnatural, 
because  based  on  no  difference  of  nature  between  the  master 
and  the  slave.^^      But  Aristotle  maintained  on  the  contrary 
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that  part  of  mankind  are  by  nature  slaves,  being  Only  fitted 
to  be  under  control,  not  having  a  law  of  reason  (XoToy)  in 
themselves,  and  ouly  sharing  in  it,  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  it  when  enunciated.^'  And  hence  he  deduced  the 
detestable  doctrine  that  it  is  justifiable  to  make  war  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  to  slavery  those  who,  having  been 
by  nature  intended  to  be  subject,  refuse  to  be  so.^*  Domestic 
slavery  in  Athens  was  probably  mild,  and  the  lot  of  aa 
Athenian  slave  may  have  been  &r  better  than  that  of  many 
a  firee  labourer  in  modem  times.  But  the  question  is  one  of 
theory : — Aristotle  plainly  denied  the  rights  of  humanity  to 
a  slave.  He  said,  ^  you  cannot  conceive  a  slave  sharing  in 
Happiness^  any  more  than  in  a  career  in  the  State '  {Eth.  z. 
vi.  8). 

Perhaps  enough  has  been .  said  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ences of  point  of  view,  which  separate  Aristotle  from  all 
modem  systems.  One  difference  is  thai  between  the  Hel- 
lenic and  the  Semitic  spirit;  between  a  simple,  joyous, 
and  artistic  theory  of  life,  which  points  out  how  the  Beau- 
tiful is  attainable  in  action^  and  a  Happiness  *  more  than 
mortal'  in  philosophic  contemplation, — and  a  mode  of 
thought  which  removes  Happiness  to  a  region  beyond  the 
grave,  makes  this  life  a  mere  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
better  life  hereafter,  and,  so  far  as  this  world  goes,  raises 
Self-abnegation  and  Pain  into  objects  to  be  chosen  for  their 
own  sakes.  Again,  all  the  differences  have  to  be  tak^i  into 
account  which  divide  a  system  only  contemplating  a  small 
Greek  republic,  and  reflecting  many  of  its  peculiarities,  from 
the  wider  views  and  changed  circumstances  of  the  modem 
world.  The  progress  of  Psychology  and  its  abstractions, 
deepened  by  religion  and   religious  morality,  is  another 
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matter  in  which  Aristotle  is  left  behind.  The  conception  of 
the  development  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  to  which  Palaeon- 
tology and  other  sciences  have  given  rise,  is  of  purely  modem 
origin,  and  influences  to  some  extent  even  the  theory  of 
Morals.  Lastly,  the  bold  materialism  of  the  last  few  years 
offers  conclusions  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle. 

Many  of  Aristotle's  peculiar  terms  and  phrases  still  live 
in  ethical  phraseology,  having  been  perpetuated  in  modem 
language  by  the  schoolmen.     But  they  have  for  the  most 
part  lost  their  original  philosophic  import,  and  are  used  to 
express  ideas  quite  out  of  the  Aristotelian  context.   ^  Habits ' 
is  no  doubt  only  the  Latinised  form  of  l^i»,  but  the  meaning 
which  attached  to  i(i9  does  not  remain  pure  in  ^  habit,'  which, 
as  it  is  generally  used,  rather  implies  SOos,  i.e.  that  process 
by  which  a  i(i9  is  formed.     The  ^  passions '  with  U3,  though  a 
translation  of  irdfftjy  do  not  quite  correspond  with  them, 
they   more   nearly  answer  to  the  hrcdv/uUai    of  Aristotle. 
*  Motive '  is  properly  the  *  e£Scient  cause '  (Ji6sp  ij  Klvfja-ts), 
but  applying  it  to  action  we  use  it  invariably  for  the  ^  final 
cause '  {oi  ivsKo)  which  was  Aristotle's  term  for  the  motive 
of  an  action.     ^  Principle,'  as  above  mentioned  (p.   269), 
corresponds  with  the  afyxxi  of  the  practical  syllogism,  but 
according  to  the  Peripatetic  system  this  major  premiss  con- 
tained an  idea  of  the  good,  while  our  ^  principle'  is  meant  to 
imply  an  idea  of  the  right.     ^  Energy,'  though  identical  in 
form  with  Mpyua^  has  quite  lost  all  notion  of  a  contrast 
and   correlation  with  hivafus  or  potentiality,  and  implies 
merely  the  existence  of  physical  or  moral  force.      In  saying 
^.extremes  meet,'   we   forget    the    philosophical    antithesis 
between  the  extremes  and  the  mean,  and  all   which  that 
^  mean '  originally  implied.      In  translating  Aristotle's  fidLi^ 
apnij  by  the  terms  *  moral  virtue'  we  omit  to  notice  how 
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much  all  these  associations  conDected  with  the  individual 
will,  which  go  to  make  up  our  conception  of '  moral,'  were 
wanting  in  Aristotle's  ^Oucff  dprni,  while  this,  strictly 
speaking,  might  perhaps  be  better  represented  by  the  words 
*  excellence  of  the  charact^ ; '  and,  as  has  been  already  made 
apparent,  in  speaking  of  ^  the  end  of  man,'  we  substitute  a 
religious  for  a  philosophical  association.  The  above-men- 
tioned terms,  however,  have  all  a  direct  affinity  to,  and  a 
lineal  descent  from,  the  system  of  Aristotle.  They  have 
only  suffered  that  degree  of  change  to  which  all  language  is 
liable,  and  which  so  many  ancient  words  have  undergone  in 
their  transition  to  modem  use.  Modern  terms  of  this  deri- 
vative character  present,  for  the  most  part,  two  character- 
istics, as  contrasted  with  their  antique  originals*  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  more  definite*  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
less  philosophic.  The  philosophy,  however,  that  once  sur- 
rounded them  and  formed  their  proper  context,  in  ebbing 
away  from  them  has  really  sunk  into  the  general  thought  of 
the  world  and  become  absorbed  in  it.  If  *  energy '  no  longer 
represents  ivipyeutj  *  actuality '  and  many  other  forms  of 
thought  contain  and  reproduce  all  that  was  philosophical  in 
the  original  word.  If '  habit '  is  not  exactly  iji*,  the  *  law  of 
habits '  is  a  received  doctrine  in  all  practical  Ethics.  And  so 
in  a  variety  of  ways  Aristotle  has  influenced  modem  forms  of 
expression. 

But  in  the  matter  of  morals  the  world  has  clearly  out- 
grown the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  And  so,  in  a  utilitarian  age, 
the  question  may  be  raised.  Why,  then,  should  this  treatise 
be  any  longer  studied  ?  To  this,  perhaps,  dozens  of  answers 
might  be  offered,  but  we  may  content  oiurselves  with  a  few. 
It  might  suffice  to  say  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer, 
*  nothing  which  has  ever  interested  living  men  and  women  \ 
can  wholly  lose  its  vitality — no  language  they  have  spoken,     \ 
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no  oracle  by  which  they  have  hushed  their  voices,  no  dream 
which  has  once  been  entertained  by  actual  human  minds, 
nothing  about  which  they  have  ever  been  passionate,  or  ex- 
pended time  and  zeal.'  ^^  But,  if  this  answer  be  deemed 
inadequate  by  the  utilitarian,  then  let  him  believe  that  the 
study  of  Aristotle  is  an  essential  part  of  high  cultivation. 
If  cultivation  consists  primarily  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  world, 
Aristotle  undoubtedly  is  one  of  those  greatest  writers.  Again, 
cultivation  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  for  without 
this  knowledge  we  cannot  understand  the  present.  And,  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  thought  of  Europe  a  knowledge 
of  Aristotle  is  an  essential  ingredient.  As  a  training  for 
youthful  minds  the  Ethics^  Politics^  Rhetoric^  and  Art  of 
Poetry  of  Aristotle  are  found  by  experience  to  have  a  peculiar 
value.  The  rich  knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature  (the 
same  in  all  ages)  which  they  contain,  their  method  of  ex- 
haustive classification,  and  their  manly  handling  of  all 
questions  which  arise,  render  these  works  a  suitable  propse- 
deutik  for  many  careers  in  life.  And  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Bugby  ^^  used  to  set  especial  store  on  these  studies  as  a  main 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  But 
again,  if,  apart  from  general  education,  a  man  would  wish  to 
form  himself  to  be  a  philosopher,  he  can  hardly  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems,  of  which  Aristotle  is  the 
culmination, — the  want  of  this  knowledge  is  a  deficiency  and 
the  source  of  a  certain  weakness  in  some  of  the  most  eminent 
English  philosophers  of  the  present  day.  Finally,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  good  for  us  all,  as  a  supplement  to,  and  sometimes 
as  a  corrective  of,  our  ordinary  modes  of  thought,  to  imbibe  a 
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portion  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  and  to  endeavour  to  infuse  it 
into  our  daily  life.  And  there  are  three  great  ideas,  all  too 
much  neglected  by  the  modem  world,  which  we  may  learn 
from  the  JEtkics  of  Aristotle  to  restore  to  their  proper  im^ 
portance ;  and  these  are — the  Beauty  attainable  in  actionf^ 
the  high  pleasure  attainable  in  Philosophy,  and  the  value 
and  grandeur  of  a  noble  Friendship. 
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On  the  Ethical  Method  of  Aristotle. 

SOME  notice  of  Aristotle's  Ethical  method  seems  necessary 
for  completeness ; — it  is  a  subject  too  long  for  a  note  and 
too  short  for  an  Essay,  and  may  be  briefly  despatched  here. 
Incidentally  we  have  already  alluded  to  several  characteristics 
of  his  point  of  view.  And  in  the  last  resort  a  philosopher's 
method,  whatever  be  the  subject  or  science,  depends  on  the 
whole  bearing  of  his  mind  and  thought.  With  regard  to 
Ethics,  we  may  first  observe,  that  while  Aristotle  seems  to 
occupy  himself  much  with  the  logic  of  the  science,  and  the 
question.  What  is  its  appropriate  method  ?  he  is  quite  tenta- 
tive and  uncertain,  and  to  some  extent  confused,  in  all  he 
directly  answers  to  this  question.  In  the  second  place,  we 
may  notice  that  his  method  unconsciously  declares  itself,  not 
in  the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete,  throughout  the  pages  of 
his  treatise. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  in  the  first  seven  chapters, 
he  has  no  less  than  three  digressions  on  the  logic  of  Ethics. 
In  the  first  {Eth.  i.  iiL  1-4),  he  cautions  his  readers  against 
expecting  too  much  cuepifiaia  in  the  present  science.  This 
term  cucpifieia  (see  the  notes  on  Eth.  i,  vii.  18)  seems  to 
imply  both  mathematical  exactness,  and  also  metaphysical 
subtlety.      The  Ethical  treatise  of  Spinoza  might  be  said  to 
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exhibit  axpifieiam  both  sendes  of  the  word,  on  account  of  its 
demonstrative  statement,   combined  with  its  metaphysical 
character  of  thought.     Kant's  system,  without  aiming  at  a 
mathematical  method,  might  be  called  cucpi/Sjsy  on  account  of 
its  speculative  depth  of  view.     The  question  then  is,  of  how 
much  oKifieui  is  this   *  branch  of  Politics '  (itoXitiki]   ri9) 
capable  ?     Aristotle  tells  us,  that  ^  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats — ^virtue  and  justice — ^haveso  much  about  them  that  is 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  as  even  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  only  conventional  distinctions.   Hence, 
with  such  conceptions  on  which  to  reason,  we  cannot  expect 
demonstrative  and  exact  conclusions,  we  must  be   content 
with  rough  and  general  theories.'     It  is  to  be  observed  here, 
that  Aristotle  departs  from  the  point  of  view  with  which  he 
had  started.     He  started  with  an  d,  priori  conception  of  the 
End-in-itself,  which  ^  must  be  identical  with  the  chief  good 
for  man.'      Here  he  goes  off  into  another  point  of  view — 
that  which  looks  at  action  from  the  outside,  recognises  the 
variations  in  the  details  of  action,  and  allows  the  empirical 
casuistry  of  the  Sophists  to  have  an  influence  in  determining 
the  character  of  his  science. 

In  his  second  digression  upon  this  topic  {Eth.  i.  iv.  5)  he 
shows  even  more  plainly  a  tentative  and  uncertain  attitude. 
He  says,  *  We  must  not  forget  the  distinction  drawn  by  Plato 
between  the  two  methods  of  science — ^the  method  which  pro- 
ceeds/rom  principles,  and  that  which  proceeds  to  principles. 
The  question  is.  Which  must  we  adopt  at  present  ?  We  must 
begin,  at  all  events,  with  things  known.  But  again,  things 
are  known  in  two  ways,  absolutely  and  relatively.  Perhaps 
fioe — i,e,  as  ethical  philosophers — ^may  be  content  to  begin 
with  what  we  know  (i.e.,  relative  and  not  absolute  truths). 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  good  moral  training  previous  to  the 
ptudy  of  this  science.     For  one  who  has  been  so  trained  is  in 
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possession  of  facts  which  either  already  do,  or   soon   can^ 
stand  in  the  li^ht  of  principles.'      In  this   passage  there 
appears  to   be  more  than  one  play  upon  words: — (i)  In 
saying,  *  perhaps  then  we  must  begin  with  what  we  know/ 
there  is  a  sort  of  implication  that  the   method  of  Ethics 
must  be  inductive,  starting  from  relative   and   individual 
taLcis.     But  there  is  a  fieillacy  in  such  an  insinuation,  because, 
though  the   individual  must  begin  with  what  'he  knows,' 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  absolute  truth  (to  aTrX&f 
yiKopifjLOp)  forming  part  of  the  intuitions  and  experience  of 
the  individual.     (2)  There  appears  to  be  a  play  on  the  word 
ifiXO  5  ^^  while  Aristotle  implies  that  the  procedure  must  be 
to  principles,  and  not  starting  from  them,  he  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  *  the  fiwt  is  a  principle.'     Now,  this  may 
mean  two  things.     It  may  mean  that  'a  moral  fact  or 
perception  really  amounts  to  a  law.'     But,  in  this  case,  the 
science  of  Ethics,  beginning  with  moral  facts,  really  begins  an^ 
apx&v.  Or  it  may  mean  that '  the  £etct  is  a  beginning  or  start- 
ing-point for  discussion.'      In  this  latter  case  the  word  apxrj 
should  not  have  been  used,  as  it  introduces  confusion  into 
the  present  passage — ^the  upshot  of  which,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  be,  to  assert  in  a  very  wavering  way  that  Ethics  must 
be  inductive  rather  than  deductive,  and  must  commence  with 
experience  of  particulars  rather  than  with  the  intuitions  of 
the  universal. 

The  third  digression  on  the  same  subject  occurs  Eth.  i.  vii. 
17-21,  where  Aristotle  points  out  his  definition  of  the  chief 
good  as  '  a  sketch  to  be  filled  up  ; '  and  also,  it  would  appear, 
as  an  apxii  ^^  leading  principle,  which  in  importance  amounts 
to  '  more  than  half  the  whole '  science.  In  filling  up  the 
sketch,  he  again  cautions  us  that  too  much  ascpijSsta  is  not  to 
be  expected.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  has  deserted  hid  formejr 
view  of  the  science  as  inductive ;  he  now  makes  it  depend  on 
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a    g^ieral  oonoeption    of  the   chief  good,  which  is  to  be 
applied  and  developed. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Ethics  Aristotle  appears  puzzled  how  to 
deal  with  the  casuistry  of  his  subject.  He  says  {Eth.  u.  ii. 
3-4)  that  ^  the  actions  and  the  interests  of  men  exhilnt  no 
fixed  rule,  any  more  than  the  conditions  of  health  do ;  and  if 
this  is  the  case  with  the  universal  theory,  still  more  is  the 
theory  of  particular  acts  incapable  of  being  exactly  fixed,  for 
it  falls  under  the  domain  of  no  art  or  regimen,  but  the  actors 
themselves  must  always  watch  what  suits  the  occasion,  as  is 
the  way  with  the  physician's  and  the  pilot's  art.  And  yet, 
though  the  theory  is  of  such  a  kind,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  help  it  out.'  He  reverts  to  the  same  point  of  view,  Eth. 
IX.  ii.  6,  mentioning  some  casuistical  difficulties,  and  saying 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fixed  rule  on  such  points. 

Much  as  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  logic  of  science,  we  find, 
when  we  come  to  examine  his  real  procedure,  how  little  he  is 
influenced  by  his  own  abstract  rules  of  method.  It  has  been 
sometimes  said  that  his  Ethics  exhibit  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  analytic  method.  But  this  is  not  the  entire  case.  The 
discussions  are  very  frequently  of  an  analytic  character, 
different  parts  and  elements  of  human  life  are  treated  sepa- 
rately, and  indeed  are  not  sufficiently  considered  in  tiieir 
mutual  relationship.  And  in  subordinate  questions  the 
strength  of  his  analytic  investigation  is  manifest.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  treatment  of  Friendship, — by  analysing  ri 
^CKfjfTop  into  the  good,  the  pleasant,  and  the  useful,  he  at 
once  obtains  an  insight  into  the  whole  subject.  But  the 
leading  principles  of  his  ethical  science  are  not  obtained  by 
this  sort  of  analysis,  there  is  not  by  any  means  a  procedure  ht^ 
ofyxjif.  Aristotle's  bias  of  mind  was  only  on  one  side  analy* 
tioal,  he  was  on  the  other  side  speculative  and  synthetical, 
and  viewed  aU  the  world  as  reduced  to  unity  under  certain 
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forms  of  thought,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  every 
philosopher's  modes  and  forms  of  thought,  his  genius,  his 
breadth  of  view,  and  his  power  of  penetration,  will  constitute 
in  reality  his  logic  of  science  and  his  method  of  discovery. 

Aristotle's  Ethical  system,  as  we  saw  more  in  detail  in 
Essay  IV.,  depends  on  certain  a  priori  concepti<ms,  end, 
form,  and  actuality.  We  are  enabled  to  some  extent  to 
trace  how  these  conceptions  grew  up  out  of  Platonism,  but 
in  their  ultimate  depth  and  force  they  must  be  regarded  as 
lightning-flashes  from  the  genius  of  Aristotle.  These  ideas, 
by  which  human  life  is  explained,  are  no  mere  results  of  an 
induction,  no  last  development  of  experience,  rather  they 
come  in  from  above,  and  for  the  first  time  give  some 
meaning  to  experience.  Aristotle  shows  how  his  definition 
of  the  chief  good  includes  all  the  previous  notices  of  the 
requisitions  for  happiness.  But  his  definition  is  not  derived 
from  combining  these,  nor  yet  from  any  analysis  of  happiness 
in  the  concrete,  but  from  an  inner  intuition  of  a  law  of  good 
as  manifested  in  life*  The  same  procedure  manifests  itself 
throughout.  Whatever  use  Aristotle  may  make  of  his  airopUuj 
of  appeals  to  language  and  experience,  of  the  authority  of 
the  many  and  the  few,  these  are  only  means  of  testing, 
correcting,  illustrating,  and  amplifying  his  conceptions,  and 
not  the  source  from  whence  they  spring.  However,  the 
maintenance  of  this  constant  reconciliation  with  experience 
and  with  popular  points  of  view  is  characteristic  of  Aristotle's 
method.  That  it  gives  rise  at  times  to  an  empirical  and 
unphilosophlcal  mode  of  writing,  we  have  had  more  than 
once  an  opportunity  of  observing.  But  it  is  Aristotle's 
strength  as  well  as  his  weakness.  His  width  of  mind,  which 
is  as  distinguished  as  its  profundity,  enabled  him  to  sum  up 
all  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  aU  its  philo- 
sophy.   Bacon  accuses  him  of  being  ^  a  dogmatic,'  and  of 
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resembling  the  Ottoman  princes  who  killed  all  their  brethren 
before  they  could  reign  themselves.  This  accusation  is  an 
exaggerated  and  somewhat  invidious  way  of  stating  the  real 
case.  Aristotle  is  ^  a  dogmatic,'  inasmuch  as  his  philosophy  is 
yiHopicrrifcff  ov  irupaariicri^  conclusive,  and  not  merely  starting 
the  questions ;  and  in  the  same  sense  almost  every  philo- 
sopher, who  writes,  is  ^  dogmatic,'  for  he  would  not  write  at  all, 
unless  he  thought  that  he  had  got  a  better  system  than  any 
before  him.  Aristotle  shows  the  relationship  of  all  previous 
philosophies  and  contemporary  opinions  to  his  own  system, 
by  which  he  does  not  so  much  ^  kill  his  brethren '  as  demon- 
strate that  they  are  evidently  *  younger  brethren,'  leaving  his 
own  right  to  the  throne  indefeasible.  His  relations,  indeed, 
to  Plato,  in  this  respect  are  not  entirely  satisfactory;  he 
never  seems  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  his  debt  to  Plato, 
and  how  much  all  the  matter  of  his  philosophy,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  more  precise  and  scientific  mode  of  statement, 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  works  of  Plato.  But  if 
in  the  term  ^  dogmatist '  arrogance  or  assumption  is  implied, 
this  would  not  be  true  either  of  Aristotle's  style  of  writing, 
or  tone  of  thought.  And  he  is  by  no  means  dogmatic  on  all 
points ;  on  some,  as  we  have  already  seen  (in  Essay  V.),  he 
declines  to  decide. 
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On  the  'ESnTEPIKOi   AOrOI. 

TN  six  places  of  the  undoabted  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  in 
-'-  three  passaged  of  the  Ethics  of  Eudemua,  reference  is 
made  to  ^Exoteric  discourses,'  or  ^arguments'  {i^mrgpiicoi 
Xoyoi). .  Ever  since  the  revival  of  letters  this  phrase  has  at- 
tracted a  wonderful  amount  of  notice,  and  a  whole  literature 
of  works  has  been  composed  in  support  of  the  different 
meanings  which  have  been  attributed  to  it.  This  literature 
begins  perhaps  with  Octavianus  Ferrarius  (iS7S),*  and,  after 
receiving  contributions  from  all  the  great  modem  authorities 
on  Greek  philosophy,  it  ends  with  the  names  of  Bemays,' 
Spengel,'  and  Ghrote.*  We  must  endeavour  now  to  give 
some  results  of  this  controversy,  in  which,  however,  no 
important  question  has  ever  been  involved ; — except  so  fiur 
as  everything  connected  with  Aristotle,  and  his  mode  of 
writing,  is  interesting  and  important. 

Before  the  period  when   the   Aristotelian    MSS.   were 
brought  to  Rome  and  edited  by  Andronicus,  we  know  that 


'  Octaviani  Ferraru  Hier<myfni  F. 
MediclaneihsU  De  Sermonibus  Exote- 
rids  Liber,  ad  Bartholemmum  Capram 
Joannis  F.  Jurisconsultum.  Venetiis 
MDLXXT.  apud  Aldwm. 

'  Die  Dialoge    da    Aristoteles    in 


Ihrem    Verhaltuiss  ru  mnen  ubrigen 
Werken  (Berlin,  1863). 

*  Ari$totdische  Studien,  i.  p.    13 
(Munich,  1864). 

*  Aristotle,  toI.  i.  p.  63  sqq.  (Lon- 
don, 1872). 
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many  Dialogues,  ascribed  to  Aristotle  as  their  author,  had 
been  spread  over  the  world  and  much  read  and  admired,  even 
to  the  exclusion  *  apparently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  more 
important  treatises  which  we  look  upon  as  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle. When  these  latter  works  had  been  brought  to  light, 
they  were  contrasted  by  the  ancients  with  the  lighter 
works  in  dialogic  form  which  had  before  been  known.  And 
thus  Cicero  tells  us,  probably  on  information  received  by 
him  from  the  learned  Tyrannion  {De  Fi/aibua^  v.  5,  12),  that 
^  On  the  QumTauifa  bonum  (Aristotle  and  Theophrastus)  had 
two  classes  of  books,  one  in  popular  style,  which  they 
called  "  exoteric,"  the  other  written  in  a  more  exact  manner, 
which  they  left  behind  in  their  conmientaries  (or  note- 
books),' and  that  this  diflFerence  in  the  style  of  treatment  gave 
rise  to  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  of  view,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  real.^  This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  time  of  Cicero — that  the  Dialogues  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle were  considered  genuine,  and  spoken  of  as  *  exoteric  * 
writings.  The  Greek  Commentators  treated  them  in  the 
same  way,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  dialogues  were 
identified  by  the  ancients  with  those  particular  references,  in 
which  Aristotle  appeals  to  the  *  exoteric  discourses.' 

The  writers  of  the  later  empire,  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  mystical  and  hierophantic  teachings,  as  professed 
by  the  neo-Platonic  and  neo-Pythagorean  sects,  got  hold  of 
this  word  '  exoteric,'  and  out  of  it  created  the  fable  that 
Aristotle  had  a  double  doctrine,  the  one  form  of  it  *  esoteric,' 


*  See  above,  page  8. 

'  *  De  summo  antem  bono  quia  duo 
genera  libromm  sunt,  unnm  popula- 
riter  scriptum,  quod  i^uT€puc6p  ap- 
pellabant,  alteram  limatius,  quod  in 


commentariis  reliqnerunt,  non  semper 
idem  dicere  Tidentur,  nee  in  summ4 
tamen  ipsA  aut  yarietas  est  ulla  apnd 
hos  quidem,  quos  nominavi,  aut  inter 
ipsos  dissonsia' 
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secret,  and  confined  to  an  intimate  circle  of  initiated  scholars, 
the  other  ^  exoteric,'  containing  only  superficial  truth  with 
which  the  profane  vulgar  might  be  put  ofif  and  satisfied.  In 
accordance  with  this  notion,  Aulus  Oellius  (xx.  4)  gives  the 
apocryphal  story  that  Alexander  the  Qreat,  having  heard  that 
the  Acroatic  (^•6.  abstruse  and  intimate)  discourses  had  been 
published,  wrote  firom  the  East  to  complain  of  what  had  been 
done,  ^  since  he  should  now  have  no  superiority  over  the 
common  herd,'  and  that  Aristotle  replied  that  *  the  treatises, 
though  published,  were  not  published,  for  nobody  would 
understand  them.'  Such  a  statement  does  not  require  refu- 
tation. After  the  Renaissance,  when  the  works  of  Aristotle 
in  their  original  form  were  widely  studied,  all  the  nonsense 
about  his  double  doctrine  was  at  once  dissipated ;  and  the 
simple,  plain-sailing  character  of  his  philosophy  was  admitted 
on  all  hands.  The  only  question  then  which  remained,  was, 
whether  on  the  few  occasions  when  Aristotle  mentions 
<  exoteric  discourses,'  he  means  to  refer  to  his  own  more 
popular  writings,  or  to  something  else.  About  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ^  exoteric '  itself,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  there 
is  no  divergence  of  opinion.  ^  Exoteric '  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  opposed  to  ^esoteric'  or  secret,  but  the  i^argpiKOf 
\oyof  is  the  external,  non-philosophical,  non-scientific  treat- 
ment of  a  subject,  opposed  to  the  oucBiof  \6yo9j  or  internal, 
appropriate,  and  scientific  treatment  of  it.  Such  being  the 
case,  whenever  Aristotle  says,  ^  Enough  is  said  on  such  or 
such  a  point,  even  in  the  exoteric  discourses,'  the  only  doubt 
is  whether  he  means  to  refer  to  those  works  of  his  own  in 
which  he  had  treated  of  philosophical  questions  after  a  not 
strictly  scientific  method,  or  to  the  ordinary  debates  and  dis- 
cussions on  such  subjects,  rife  enough  in  Athenian  society, 
but  of  course  unscientifically  conducted.     The  latter  is  the 
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view  of  Madvig,  Zeller,  and  Spengel,  and  Grote's  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  same  direction.'  Bemays,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  that  the  points  which  Aristotle  refers  to 
as  having  been  debated  and  settled  in  exoteric  discourses 
were  too  abstruse  and  subtle  to  have  been  handled  ^  in  the 
galovs  and  coffee-houses  (or  what  corresponded  thereto)  of 
Athens.'  In  an  elaborate  monograph  he  essays  to  prove  that 
whenever  Aristotle  mentions  ^  the  exoteric  discourses '  he  is 
alluding  to  some  passage  in  his  own,  now  lost,  Dialogues. 
The  attempt,  however,  is  infelicitous,  and  the  result  uncon- 
vincing.* Three  passages  in  which  the  i^wrgpucol 
\6yoi  are  mentioned,  but  which  make  against  Bemays,  he 
ignores,  or  but  slightly  mentions.  The  first  of  these  occurs 
in  the  Physical  Discouraej  iv.  x.  i  ;  the  other  two  in 
the  Eudemian  Ethics.  Spengel  very  properly  observes 
that  any  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  i^corspiKol  \6yot 
should  start  from  an  examination  of  the  passage  in  the 


*  Gpote  identifies  *  exoteric  *  with  the 
*  dialectical '  treatment  of  a  subject, 
and  says :  *  Properly  speaking,  the 
"exoteric"  does  not  designate,  or 
even  imply,  any  positire  doctrine  at 
alL  It  denotes  a  many-sided  contro- 
versial debate,  in  which  numerous 
points  are  canvassed  and  few  settled ; 
the  express  purpose  being  to  bring 
into  full  daylight  the  perplexing  as- 
pects of  each.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  "  exoteric 
discourse  *'  will  of  itself  have  thrown 
up  a  tolerably  trustworthy  result; 
these  few  Aristotle  occasionally  singles 
out  and  appeals  to.'  This  judgment^ 
however,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  does 
jiot  settle  the  question.  *  Exoteric 
discourses*  were  doubtless  'dialec- 
tical '  and  not  demonstrative,  but  this 
might  apply  equally  to    Aristotle's 


Dialogues,  or  to  the  discussions  of 
cultivated  circles. 

*  Bemays  shakes  the  confidence 
one  might  otherwise  feel  in  him  as  s 
scholar,  by  an  unfortunate  slip  in 
page  135  of  his  work,  where  he  says, 
'  Nach  Diogenes  Laertius  5,  19,  soil 
Aristoteles  an  Platon  einen,  *'  Vor- 
sprung  des  Naturells  {xporifft^vA 
(p^cws)  "  anerkannt  haben.'  Whereas 
what  Laertius  really  said  was,  that 
'  Plato  defined  Beauty  as  "  a  natural 
superiority."'  The  sentence  occurs 
in  a  list  of  ArisioteUana : — T^  k^Uaos 
xcanhs  tKtytv  ivtffroXSov  orwrrori- 
K^tpov.  0/  Zk  rovTO  fihf  Aioyivti 
^turlp  SpltrcurBcu'  atnhy  8^,  B&pov  cnrctir 
€hfiop<pias'  ^Mcpdrrj  94,  6\iyoxp6rtow 
rvpaytfiHa'  TlXArmra,       vpor^piifia 

if>6a€Cfr  K,T.K 
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Physical  Discourse  of  Aristotle,  which  actually  gives  speci- 
mens of  them.  The  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  Time,  on 
which  Aristotle  saysicaXo)^  J^n  Siawopfjcai  wtplavrov  xaiZiit 
r&vi^Tipuc&v  XoyoiP  TroTipov  r&v  6yr»y  iirrhf  fj  r&v  fiif  6vTa>Vj 
etra  rls  ^  ^vcis  avrov,  and  then  follows  a  string  of  these 
*  exoteric  arguments,'  which  are  dialectical  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  Time  can  be  said  to  exist,  and  dialectical 
difficulties  as  to  its  attributes.  There  seems  no  reason  for 
holding,  with  Berhays,  that  such  arguments  were  too  abstruse 
for  discussion  in  educated  society,  outside  the  philosophic 
schools,  in  Athens.  The  whole  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
not  to  mention  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  (which  are  obviously 
meant  to  have  a  dramatic  truth),  are  against  Bemays  upon 
this  point.  And,  at  all  events,  it' is  impossible  that  Aristotle 
by  the  term  i^anspiKol  XJ701,  in  the  passage  now  quoted, 
can  have  been  referring  to  his  own  Dialogues. 

Again,  in  the  Ethics  of  Eudemus  (i.  viii.  4)  we  find  it 
said  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  that  the  subject  belongs  to 
another  department,  and  is  too  subtle  for  discussion  in  afi 
ethical  treatise ;  that  the  writer  (if  he  must  briefly  indicate 
his  opinion)  considers  the  Ideas  to  be  vain  abstractions; 
and  that  ^  the  question  has  already  received  manifold  consi- 
deration both  in  exoteric  and  in  philosophical  discussions.'  ^ 
Here  there  is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  l)ialogues  of  Aris*- 
totle.  Eudemus  is  only  mentioning,  as  Aristotle  so  often 
did,*®  two  classes  of  opinions  and  argimients  on  any  subject,— 


'  E2  5^  Set  irvfr6fJMS  tliruy  x(p\ 
tLvr&tf,  \4yofiw  3rt  xpCnov  filv  rh  thai 
liiav  fi^  ia6^op  htyoBov  kKKh  kcX  &XXov 
6tovovv  AfycTOi  Xcyui&s  koX  Ktr&s' 
hriiTKrKTtu  l\  toWois  xfpl  ainov 
rp^ois  (fol  4w  roTs  ilwrtpucoTs  A^oci 
Koi  iv  rots  Karik  ^tXoao^lav, 

'•  Cf.  Pol.  ni.  xii.  I.  BoKti  9^  irofftw 
Xffop  Ti  rh  ^iKaiop  thai  koH  f^^XP^  7^ 

VOL.  I.  D  D 


rivos  6fio\oyoi(Tt  rois  Kwrii  ^iXocro^W 
\SyoiSt  iv  oh  hi^piffrat  99pl  r&v  ifiut&p^ 
'people  in  general  (so/  ifytr.  ^^O 
agree  -with  the  philosophical  theories 
of  ethics.'  Eih.  i.  riii.  i.  Xccrr^r 
Ik  rtpi  airrris  ob  fUvov  ix  rod  ffvfiTfpd* 
(rfueros  Koi  i^  &y  6  K6yos  ( « ^«c  r&w 
Korit  ^i\o<ro^lay)  &X\&  icol  iK  rm¥ 
hryofiivwtf  wtpi  a^r,  &c. 
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tiie  popullur  and  the  philoeophical.  A  few  pages  later  in  the 
same  work  {Eth.  End.  n.  i.  i),  we  find  the  old  and  common 
division  of  goods,  into  ^  external  goods  and  goods  in  a  sonl,' 
mentioned  in  the  following  terms,  Haina  5^  rirfoBh  rj  ixrov 
^  '^  'i^^OCV^  ^  Tovrap  aipirwrspa  ri^  h  t§  ^^vy^9  KoBamp 
SiOipovfA^a  teai  h  rdit  i^orrtpucoif  Xiyois'  ^>p6vf}ci9  yitp  Koi 
aptr^  teai  ^Soi^  Jy  '^xS^  ^^  '^^  4  trdpra  riXof  Aval  Socec 
^Siavf.  Eudemus  says  that  we  make  this  distinction  ^  even 
when  speaking  popularly/  ^for  all  men  consider  either 
thought,  virtue,  or  pleasure,  to  be  an  end-in-itself.'  Thus 
the  opinions  ^*  of  ^  all  men '  are  identified  with  the  i^wipucoi 

In  the  fifth  book  of  his  treatise  {Eth.  Nic  Ti.  iv.  2) 
Eudemus  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  distinctions  estab- 
lished, apart  from  philosophy,  in  popular  opinion  and 
language,  tnpov  S'  iorl  irolffcif  Kal  irpa^ir  viarivofigp  fit 
kal  Toh  if^npiKoif  Xoyoif.  Bemays,  however,  considers 
that  the  distinction  of  Troitfaif  from  irpa^is  was  too  funda- 
mental a  doctrine  in  the  Aristotelian  system  to  be  merely 
taken  for  granted,  or  accepted  as  having  been  established 
by  the  discussions  of  Cultivated  society.  He  therefore  con- 
jecturally  infers  that  Aristotle  must  here  be  citing  tbe 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  own  dialogue  Htpi  Hoirfrms 
though  none  of  the  fragments  of  that  dialogue,  now  existing, 
in  the  least  bear  out  this  supposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  (i)  that  in  all  probability  Eudemus, 
and  not  Aristotle,  wrote  this  passage,  (2)  that  Plato  (in 
KJhai^mideey  p.  163)  describes  an  *  exoteric  argument '  between 


li  Atii^totle  himeelf  (J^^.  i.  riii.  2) 
tnenUoM  the  distiDction  here  referred 
tO)  as  one  of  the  Xcy^/Aci«  on  the 
bnbject  of  Happiness.  He  says  that 
it  18  an  old  opinion,  which  has  re- 


ceived the  approval  of  philosophers   |    from  the  Dialogues  of  Aristotle 


oiirw  Mil  6fAo\9yovfUiniiM  iith  rdr 
^iXoffo^^vw),  It  is  therefore  out 
of  tlie  question  to  suppose  that 
Eudemus   should  seek  to  derire  it 
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Gritias  and  Socrates  on  the  diffarenoe  between  iroirj^u  and 
irpa^^s.  The  distinction  there  given  is  imperfect,  and  is 
meant  as  a  caricature  of  the  manner  of  Prodicus  (see  above, 
p.  124),  but  still  it  shows  that  the  question  itself  had  been 
mooted  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  Athenian  talk. 
And  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  thB  century  (or 
thereabouts)  which  intervened  between  Prodicus  and  Eu- 
demiis,  the  cleverness  of  the  Sophists,  and  of  the  society  in 
which  they  moved,  should  have  sufficed  to  settle  so  simple  a 
matter  as  the  diflFerence  between  *  making '  and  *  acting.' 

Betuming  now  to  the  undoubted  works  of  Aristotle,  we 
find  in  Metwphya.  xn.  i.  4,  the  s^oitence  %iceiniov  irpSmi¥  pi» 
vnpl  T&v  iioBrifiariK&v^ — hvivra  iisth  ravra  %cof><f  irtfl  t&p 
I8i&p  AnXm  xal  8aop  vofiov  xdpiv  *  rtOpfiKKijTcu  yhp  rd  iroKKk 
Kol  inro  r&v  i^rtpiK&v  \6ya>v — *  We  have  first  to  consider 
mathematical  substances  (their  nature,  &c.),  and  afterwards 
we  must  enter  into  a  separate  consideration  of  the  Ideas, 
looking  at  them  by  themselves,  and  only  so  fer  as  courtesy 
demands  (jSaop  vofiov  X'V''^)^  ^^^  most  points  regarding  them 
have  been  made  conmion  property  even  by  the  exoteric  dis^ 
cussions  upon  them.'  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this 
passage  is  the  parallel  which  it  presents  to  the  Eudemian 
saying  {Eth.  Eud.  i.  viii.  4),  that  *  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  Jiad 
already  received  manifold  consideration  both  in  popular 
and  in  philosophical  reasonings.'  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
Aristotle  may  in  this  place  of  the  Metaphyeice  be  referring  to 
those  dialogues  of  his  own  in  which,  according  to  ancient 
authority  (see  above,  page  212,  note)^  he  was  *  always 
declaring  his  inability  to  sympathise  with  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas.'  But  if  he  does  so,  he  does  it  by  implication,  not 
mentioning  his  own  dialogues,  but  merely  referring  to  the 
general  class  of  ^exoteric  discussions,'  in  which  his  own 
dialogues  would  be  included.      On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 

1)  D  2 
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to  believe  that  Aristotle's  early  dissent  from  Plato's  doctrine 
of  Idea^  gave  rise  to  much  talk  in  the  intellectuar  circles  of 
Athens,  and  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  expressions  used 
that  Aristotle  is  merely  alluding  to  the  resxdts  of  that  talk* 

The  next  passage  to  be  examined  is  FolUies^  ni.  vi.  S* 
AXX^  fifjv  teal  rfjf  apx^^  '''^^^  \8yofAipov9  rpinrovs  pfZiop 
Stikiiu*  KoX  yitp  hf  roU  i^aynpucoh  \0y0t9  hiopi^ofuOa  irspl 
avr&v  'n-oXKoKts — *It  is  easy  to  classify  the  so-called  forms 
of  government,  for  even  in  imscientiflc  discussion  we  often 
draw  distinctions  about  them.'  Here  we  have  the  same 
formula  as  in  the  Eudemian  remark  about  the  oonmion 
division  of  goods  {fedOd-n'ep  SiatpovfjaOa  kcu  h  roh  i^tonpucoif 
>jSyots).  The  very  term  \ayopivov9  points  to  matter  t)f 
widely-spread,  ordinary,  cognisance.  Bemays,  however, 
rejecting  this  simple  explanation,  conjectures  a  reference  to 
the  four  dialogues,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Aristotle's 
writings,  HoXvnKoSy  TUepl  Bao-tXeuiy,  TLipl  ^Awoiki&v,  Uipl 
£Lucaioavin)9j  which  all  may  have  discoursed  on  the  forms  of 
government.  And  this,  he  says,  would  justify  the  adverb 
woXKaKi?.  It  would  not,  however,  justify  the  present  tense 
Siopi^ofjbsOoj  which,  if  taken  as  Bemays  suggests,  would  imply 
that  Aristotle,  when  he  wrote  his  PolUicSy  was  still  going  on 
with  dialogues  and  exoteric  discourses.  And  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe.  If  Aristotle  ever  wrote  dialogues,  he 
wrote  them  in  his  youth,  and  had  left  them  far  behind  him, 
both  in  thought  and  manner,  when  he  came  to  compose  his 
systematic  philosophy. 

In  Politics,  VII.  i.  2,  it  is  said,  Aio  Sei  irp&rov  ofioKoyelaOai 
ris  0  TT&aiP  d)9  eliretv  aipercoraTos  fiios  •  fisra  Se  tovto,  wdrepov 
Koiv^  KoL  X®P'^  ^  axnos  ^  inpos.  No/iiaavTas  ovv  iKavm  iroKKk 
}Jy8a0ai  Koi  t&v  iv  rols  i^omepiKoh  XoyoiB  irspX  rrJ9  apiartjs 
^<of]9  Kol  vvv  'xpT^fTriov  avTois — *  Considering,  then,  that  many 
of  the  statements  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Best  Life  even 
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in  not  strictly  philosophical  discourses  are  adequate,  we  must 
even  now  make  use  of  them.'  The  expressions  used  in  this 
passage  are  different  from  those  in  any  of  the  passages  pre- 
viously reviewed.  The  phrase,  *  we  must  even  now  make  use 
of  them,'  is  very  striking.  It  looks  as  if  Aristotle,  for  once 
and  away,  was  condescending  to  avail  himself  of  a  portion  of 
one  of  his  earlier  writings.  And  this  supposition  is  borne  out 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  what  follows.  Bemays  is  quite 
right  in  remarking  that  '  one  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  severe  atmosphere  of  Aristotle's  ordinary  style,  finds 
himself  greeted  by  a  breath  of  imwonted  mildness '  in  the 
paragraphs  which  inmiediately  succeed  that  now  quoted.**  A 
fulness  and  even  redundancy  of  expression,  very  unlike  the 
usual  crabbed  brevity  of  Aristotle,  now  shows  itself.  The 
sentences  are  harmoniously  rounded.  A  hortatory  and  some- 
what fervent  tone  is  observable.  The  whole  passage,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  looks  like  the  peroration  of  a  dia- 
logue, on  a  level — say  with  the  MeTiexemia.  The  concluding 
words,  which  would  have  been  suitable  to  such  a  peroration, 
look  out  of  place  in  their  present  position  in  the  Politics. 
We  are  willing,  then,  to  concede  to  Bemays,  that  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  PoliHca  we  have  not 
only  a  reference  to,  but  an  actual  excerpt  from,  one  of  the 


^  The  following  quotations  may 
illostrate  the  style  of  this  passage : — 
O^cU  7^  tuf  (paiii  fuucdpiov  rbw  fifi9lv 
lUpiow  l^x^"^^  Mpias  fAfi^k  ff»^po<ti&trfis 
firfik  ^ucauMrivris  fti}8^  ^poirfitrtvsy  &\A^ 
MUra  fihf  rhs  iraptattTOfiiyas  /ivlaff 

rod  ^oTftw  ^  xifiK,  rSiv  iirxifvp, 
MvtKa  8^  r€rapTfitioplov  hiwpBdpopra 
rohs  ^XrJn-ovs  ^IXovs,  bjiolvs  8i  kcSl 
Th  xtpX  r^v  hiivotav  otrcas  A^powa  icol 
hr^€VCfi4yoy  (hvtp  n  wcuilov  ^  fiouv6' 


fioytas  iinfidW€t  rotrouroy  Ztroy  x€p 
iLpenjs  K<d^porft<r*»s  K<d  rod  Tpdmiy 
fcoT^  raOras,  tirrw  <rvvc»yLoKoyrifi4yov 
iltuv,  fidprvpi  rf  $€f  xp^f^^^^^t  ^^ 
Maifto»y  fUy  i<m  iral  fuucdptos,  S(*  otf$^y 
9k  T&y  i^ur€p^K&y  iyaO&y,  &AA^  5i* 
abrhy  avrhs  icol  ry  xoi6s  ris  tlyat  r^y 
^itriy, — np^i  8^  robs  ifi^urfitirovyTas, 
idffayraf  M  t^s  yvy  fi9B69ov,  Simrxeir- 
rioy  t<rr€poyt  tt  ris  rots  tffifi4yois 
r\rjfxd^**>  H-h  Tu96fi(yos, 
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*  exoteric  discourses'  of  Aristotle.  Bemays  does  not  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  to  which  of  the  dialogues  this  passage 
originally  belonged ;  he  thinks  it  may  have  come  either  from 
a  moral  dialogue,  called  in  the  catalogue  NijpivOo?,  but 
which  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  that  mentioned 
dse where  "  under  the  name  Kopii/di09j — or  from  the  Uporps^ 
vTucof,  or  '  Exhortation  to  Philosophy.' 

The  last  passage  to  be  noticed  is  Eth.  i.  xiii.  9,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  soul,  Aristotle  says,  A^trai  Se  irspi  airrij9 
Kal  h  Toh  i^wTipucolf  Xoyoi^  apicoivnos  hut  Koi  j(pf)<rr^y 
ainoh  *  dtov  to  /up  aXoyoy  airrijs  ilvai,  to  Si  \iycv  iypv — ^  But 
some  points  about  the  soul  seem  to  be  sufficiently  stated 
even  in  the  unscientific  discussions  of  the  subject,  and  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  them ; — as,  for  instance,  that  part  of 
it  is  irrational  and  part  rationaL'  The  terms  used  here  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  last-quoted  passage,  oDly 
with  the  important  omission  of  koL  vvv  before  xp^ojiop.  Ber- 
nays  finds  here  a  reference  to  the  dialogue  of  Aristotle  called 
Eudemvs  (on  which  see  above,  page  3CX^).  But  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  writing  here  likely  to  have  come  from 
such  a  work.  And  after  the  publication  of  Plato's  Rqmblic^ 
there  seems  no  reason  to  think  it  impossible  that  a  society 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Topics  of  Aristotle  (see  above, 
page  131))  should  have  arrived  at  the  dichotomy  of  the  soul 
into  rational  and  irrational,  as  one  of  the  results  of  its  discus- 
sions. And  of  this  rough  basis  of  psychology  Aristotle  here 
seems  to  avail  himself. 

The  conclusions,  theu,  to  which  we  venture  to  come  with 
regard  to  the  i^rspiKol  Xoyoi^  are  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  That  Aristotle  always  uses  the  phrase  generically. 


*•  Themi9tiu8y  Or,  xxiii.  p.  356. 
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in  a  8dns6  capable  of  including  both  his  own  not  strictly 
Boientifio  writings,  and  also  the  informal  and  dialectical  dis- 
cussions of  other  men, 

(2.)  That  in  different  places  he  makes  a  different  specific 
application  of  this  generic  term. 

(3.)  That  in  Phya.  it.  z.  i,  he  uses  it  in  reference  to 
dialectical  difficulties  and  questions,  as  to  the  nature  of  time, 
in  vogue  at  Athens* 

(4.)  That  in  Metaphye.  xii.  i.  4 ;  PoL  in.  vi.  5  ;  and 
ML  !•  xiii*  9,  he  indicates  by  it  the  results  arrived  at  by  the 
extra-scholastic  discussions  and  theories  of  the  day. 

(5.)  That  in  PoL  yu.  i.  2,  he  uses  it  in  especial  reference 
to  one  of  his  own  earlier  works,  and  actually  proceeds  to  in- 
corporate an  extract  from  that  work  with  his  Political 
treatise. 

(6.)  That  Eudemus,  in  the  three  places  where  he  employs 
the  phrase,  means  by  it  <  popular,'  as  opposed  to  ^  philoso« 
phical'  discussion. 

The  available  fragments  of  the  lost  Dialogues  of  Aristotle 
have  been  collected  by  Valentine  Bose,  and  are  now  prefixed 
to  the  splendid  Index  to  Aristotle  which  forms  the  conclusion 
to  the  great  Berlin  Edition.  The  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  fragments  cannot  here  be  thoroughly  attempted.  We 
cannot  go  with  Valentine  Bose  the  entire  length  of  believing 
that  Aristotle  never  wrote  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Pol,  vii.  l.  2  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
holding  such  an  opinion.  There  often  occur  fanciful  and 
ornamental  phrases  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  may 
have  *  availed  himself  of '  from  his  earlier  writings.  Such, 
for  instance,  are : — fila  yhp  j(sKtBo>v  tap  ov  woist  {Eth,  i. 
vii.  16),  hih  TO  iroKhjoiff  r&p  h  rah  i^cvalais  ofiourrraffih 
^apZavairak^  {If).  I.  v.  3),  and  ^  i<nrspo9  ovff  f(009  oyr^ 
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Oavfuiarot  (adopted  by  Eudemiis,  Eth.  v.  i.  15).     Thesi  and 
many  more  such  ^purple  patches'  may  have  originally  api- 
peared  in  the  more  youthful  works  of  Aristotle*     But  that  a 
considerable  element  of  forgery  contributed  to  the  makirg 
up  of  the  long  catalogue  of  Aristotle's  writirgs,  we  can  hardly 
doubt. 


J 
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On  the  Political  Ideas  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

IT  may  seem  a  strange  omission  that,  while  we  have  so 
often  alluded  to  Aristotle's  identification  or  confusion  of 
Ethics  with  Politics,  we  have  never  specified  any  very  im- 
portant consequences  of  this  view ;  except,  indeed,  that  we 
have  noticed  sometimes  a  restricted  mode  of  dealing  with 
certain  questions,  more  appropriate  to  Politics  than  to  philo* 
sophy.  ,  It  remains  then  to  ask,  were  there  any  such  conse- 
quences ?  Does  Aristotle  write  on  Ethics  di£ferently  because 
he  considered  that  his  science  was  a  kind  of  Politics  ?  Is  the 
individual  in  his  eyes  always  regarded  as  a  citizen  ?  Do  his 
views  of  law,  the  state,  and  different  questions  of  the  consti-^ 
tution  influence  his  views  upon  moral  action  ?  Every  one 
will  be  ready  to  answer  that  such  effects  are  hardly  traceable* 
We  read  the  Ethics  as  containing  discussions  on  happiness, 
virtue,  friendship,  pleasure,  and  philosophy;  we  find  it 
replete  with  anthropology,  dealing  with  the  heights  and  the 
depths  of  the  human  consciousness,  and  quite  away  from  any 
consideration  of  the  wel£Eure  of  masses  of  mankind.  Hap- 
piness, as  here  described,  does  not  depend  on  any  particular 
constitution  or  form  of  government.  Aristotle,  indeed,  speci- 
fies the  various  forms  of  government,  and  declares  which  is 
the  best  among  them  {Eth  viii.  x.),  but  this  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illust^tion,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  dif^ 
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ferent  degrees  of  equality  in  variouB  kinds  of  firiendship 
with  the  different  degrees  of  liberty  in  various  forms  of  the 
constitution.  Aristotle's  entering  into  detail  here  with 
regard  to  the  governments  is  not  so  much  a  mark  of  consist- 
ency in  preserving  a  political  point  of  view,  but  rather  it  is  a 
want  of  art  and  an  entrenchment  upon  the  subject  of  Politics 
proper.  It  would  be  called  too  long  a  digression,  supposing 
there  were  a  settled  coordination  of  subject  between  the 
different  parts  of  Aristotle's  system*  A  still  greater  entrench- 
ment on  the  province  of  Politics  occurs  in  the  theory  of 
justice  given  in  Book  Y*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  book, 
in  all  probability  by  Eudemus,  sets  forth  a  closer  depend- 
ence of  moral  on  political  principles  that  any  other  book 
in  the  Ethics*  Eudemus,  as  we  saw  before  (p.  i8),  does  not, 
at  the  outset  like  Aristotle,  conmxence  under  the  name  of 
Politics.  But  in  Book  Y.  he  probably  merely  reproduced, 
in  perhaps  imperfect  form,  the  theory  of  Aristotle.  Justice^ 
is  here  defined  according  to  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy.  To  make  these  a  part  of  morals  would 
be  a  confusion  we  should  never  now  fidl  into ;  though  wo 
might  confess  that  it  would  be  hard  to  give  the  ethical  idea 
of  justice  its  full  content  without  appealing  to  these  extra- 
neous sciences. 

Other  allusions  to  Politics  occur  (EtJu  i.  xiii.  21),  where 
Aristotle  says  that  ^  the  true  politician  must  study  the  nature 
of  virtue;'  (iii.  i.  i).  where  he  says  that  'a  theory  of  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  will  be  useful  to  legislators;' 
(vui.  i.  4)  ^  friendship  holds  states  together ;  legislators  seem 
more  anxious  for  this  than  for  justice.'  Lastly,  we  have  the 
most  remarkable  place  of  all,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
ethical  treatise  (x.  ix.  8),  he  makes  the  transition  to  Politics 
proper,  by  saying  that  ^  for  virtue,  not  only  nature,  but  habits 
3nd  teaching  are  requisite,  and  these  last  must  be  provided 
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Dj  the  state.  Hence,'  he  says,  <  the  nurture  and  the  discip- 
line should  be  fixed  by  law,  and  use  will  make  them  easy. 
Not  only,  perhaps,  ought  men  while  youths  to  receive  good 
discipline,  but  also  we  want  laws  about  their  conduct  when 
they  are  grown  up ;  and,  in  short,  about  the  whole  of  life. 
For  the  many  will  rather  obey  necessity  than  reason,  punish- 
ment than  the  inducements  of  the  beautiful.' 

With  these  evidences  before  us,  let  us  now  sum  up  the 
bearing  of  Aristotle's  political  thought  upon  what  we  now 
call  the  Ethics.  There  seems  to  be  an  analogy  between 
Aristotle's  views  of  man  in  relation  to  the  state^  and  his 
views  of  man  in  relation  to  nature.  We  have  seen  before 
(Essay  Y.)  that  in  his  Physics  he  considers  man  as  part 
of  nature,  and,  because  he  is  a  part,  inferior  to  and  less 
divine  than  the  heaven  and  the  universe ;  so,  too,  in  his 
political  system,  he  considers  the  state  prior  to  and  greater 
than  the  individual  {Politics^  i.*  ii.  13),  just  as  the  whole 
is  prior. to  and  greater  than  the  part.  The  individual 
without  the  state  has  no  meaning ;  the  state  must  be  pre- 
supposed ;  man  is  not  a  whole  in  himself  {axndpiciii)j  he  is 
bom  to  live  in  relationship  to  others  {iro\irruc6i)j  if  he  lived 
alone  he  must  be  either  more  or  less  than  man  (^  Otfplov 
fl  6t6fi).  Just  as  Aristotle  said  ^  the  imi verse  is  diviner  than 
man,'  so  he  says  <  the  End  for  the  state  is  diviner  than  that  ^ 
for  the  individual.'  Politics,  then,  are  the  greatest  science, 
the  legislator  is  an  apxtri/cTOi>Vj  a  master  builder  laying  the 
plan  of  that  greatest  practical  thing,  a  fitly  framed  human 
society.  This  idea,  if  it  were  carried  out,  would  tend  to 
overwhelm  all  individuality.  It  actually  does  so  in  Plato's 
RepvMiCj  and  the  kst-quoted  passage  {Eth.  x.  iz.  8)  is  a 
A^eproductioa  of  the  same  feeling  as  Plato's.  The  laws  are  to 
regulate  the  whole  of  life,  and  to  force  a  good  discipline  on 
those  who  would  not  choose  virtue  for  its  own  sake.    This 
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idea,  then,  forms  one  side  of  Aristotle's  view,  it  is  a  sort  of 
background  to  his  ethical  system.  The  End  for  the  state, 
as  he  depicts  it  (see  above,  p.  227),  is  something  almost 
mystical,  it  is  like  the  identification  of  state  and  chmrcK 
But  the  other  side  of  his  view  is  that  which  seems  forced  on 
him  by  the  truth,  as  soon  as  he  commences  a  course  of  ethical 
enquiries.  It  consists  in  an  acknowledgment,  to  the  fiill, 
of  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual  consciousness.  Not 
only  is  a  reaction  thus  made  against  the  system  of  Plato, 
but  also,  by  the  whole  treatment  which  Aristotle  gives 
his  subject.  Ethics  are  virtually  and  for  ever  separated  from 
Politics. 


THE    NICOMACHEAN    ETHICS 


BOOKS    I— 11. 


PLAN   OF  BOOK  L     • 


THIS  Book  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  following  four 
parts: — 

(1.)  The  statement  of  the  leading  question  of  political  science ; 
namely,  What  is  the  Practical  Good  ?     Ch.  I.— VI. 

(2.)  The  answer  to  this  question  as  given  by  Aristotle  himsel£ 
Ch.  VII. 

(3.)  A  comparison  of  Aristotle*s  definition  of  the  Good  with 
existing  opinions  on  the  subject.     Ch.  VIII. — ^XII. 

(4.)  A  commencement  of  the  analysis  of  the  different  elements 
which  constitute  his  definiticn.     Ch.  XIII. 

With  respect  to  these  divisions,  we  may  remark  that  they  are 
not  with  entire  precision  separated  from  one  another.  For  the  first 
part  professes  to  examine  the  most  important  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  Happiness  or  the  Good  (Ch.  IV.  §  4),  and  accordingly  reviews 
men's  conceptions  of  it  as  exhibited  in  their  lives  (Ch.  V.),  and 
refutes  Plato's  theory  ibat  the  Good  is  a  transcendental  Idea,  on  the 
groimd  of  its  being  both  metaphysically  untenable  and  practically 
inapplicable. 

After  developing  his  own  conception,  Aristotle  returns  (in 
Ch.  VHL,  8qq,)  to  compare  it  with  to,  Xeyofuva — *  that  goods  of  the 
mind  are  highest ;  *  '  that  happiness  consists  in  virtue,'  &c.  Now 
we  may  ask,  Why  did  not  a  statement  of  these  theories  open  the 
Book?  Both  in  Part  1st  and  Part  3rd  we  have  to  do  with  the 
existing  opinions.  Had  Aristotle  pursued  his  usual  method,  he 
would  have  preluded  his  Ethics  with  a  brief  critical  history  of  the 
previous  progress  of  the  science,  in  which  the  leading  systems  would 
have  been  refuted  or  shown  to  bo  inadequate.  But  it  seems  as  if 
he  did  not  set  out  with  so  clear  a  conception  of  ethics  as  he  does  of 
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physics  and  metaphysics.     Before  Aristotle,  Ethics  cannot  be  said 
to  have  existed  as  a  separate  science.    Even  in  the  present  worie 
there  is  no  name  for  it  as  yet.     Though  ijdiKol  \6yoi  and  to.  iffBiKo, 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Politics  (III.  xii.  1,  Vll.  xiii,  5),  and  in  the 
Metaphysics  (I.  i.  17),  yet  the  word  riBucti  does  not  occur.     The 
science  is  still  xoXtrtJc^  rcc  (Eth.  I.  ii.  9)  ;  as  in  the  Rhetoinc  it  had 
been  specified  as  J  vtpX  to.  ^dtj  Tqaay/naf  e/o  fjv  ^i^aUv  ktrri  '^poaa- 
yoptveiv  ToXcraiJK  (I.  ii.  7). 

Hence  we  may  recognise  something  tentative  and  uncertain  in 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  subject.  He  seems  not  clear  as  to  how 
far  he  is  entering  on  a  merely  practical  and  political  science,  and 
how  far  on  something  speculative.  He  professes  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  his  science  inductively  (Ch.  IV.  §§  5-7)  in  experience, 
but  really  obtains  his  own  theory  from  a  priori  grounds,  arguing 
what  the  Good  miLSt  be.  That  Aristotle's  principle,  thus  obtained, 
is  truly  profoimd,  we  need  not  fail  to  acknowledge.  Only,  with 
regard  to  the  science  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  he  was  feeling  his  way ; 
and  we  must  not  expect  to  find,  even  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Ethics j 
a  finished  work  of  cart. 

With  this  proviso,  we  may  rapidly  trace  the  sequence  of  ideas 
contained  by  the  Book,  as  follows.  The  distinction  between  means 
and  ends  characterises  every  part  of  life  and  action.  Given  the 
subordination  of  means  to  ends,  there  must  be  some  end  which  is 
never  a  means.  This  End-in-itself  of  all  action  is  obviously  iden- 
tical with  the  Practical  Chief  Good  (hijXoy  wc  tout  hv  tlrj  T&yadoy 
Kol  TO  Hpiarov),  What,  then,  is  this  Chief  Good — which  must  be 
the  determinator  of  life — and  which  is  the  object  of  Politics,  the 
■supreme  practical  science  ? 

To  this  question  no  answer  is  to  be  obudned  from  tlie  common 
opinions  of  men ;  nor  frorii  their  lives,  for  the  most  part ;  nor  from 
the  metaphysical  system  of  Plato. 

The  Good  and  the  End  are  always  identical ;  hence,  as  already 
said,  the  Chief  Good  is  identical  with  the  End-in-itself.  In  this 
conception  the  idea  of  absoluteness  and  all-sufficiency  would  seem 
to  be  implied  (to  ycipi  TiXeiov  &yadby  avrapKeg  elvai^oKet),  It  must 
be  realised  in  the  proper  sphere  of  man,  wliich  a  consideration  of 
the  scale  of  life  leads  us  to  see  must  be  a  rational  and  moral  existence. 
To  give  meaning  to  the  conception  of  this  existence,  we  must  assume 
that  it  falls  under  the  category  of  the  actual ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
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is  '  vital  action  *  or  '  the  realisation  of  man's  nature ;  *  and  this  must 
be  in  accordance  with  its  own  proper  law  of  excellence,  and  not 
frustrated  bj  external  adversity  or  shortness  of  duration.  Hence 
we  get  a  definition  of  the  Chief  Good  for  man — that  it  consists  in  '  a 
rightly  harmonized  consciousness  in  adequate  external  conditions.' 

Comparing  this  fundamental  principle  (apx^)  ^i^^  ^^  opinions 
and  theories  of  others,  we  find  that  it  includes  or  supersedes  them. 
From  it  we  get  an  answer  to  the  common  question,  *  Is  happiness  to 
be  acquired  by  human  efforts  ?  *  and  by  means  of  it  we  are  able  to 
see  the  shallowness  of  Solon's  view  implied  in  the  saying  that  ^  No 
man  can  be  called  happy  while  he  lives.'  It  at  once  renders  nugatory 
the  question,  Is  happiness  praiseworthy  or  above  praise  ? 

Assuming,  then,  the  definition  as  above,  let  us  examine  it»  com- 
ponent parts.  And,  first^  what  is  that  law  of  excellence  (peculiar  to 
man)  which  is  to  regulate  his  mind  7  A  popular  psychology  serves 
as  a  basis  for  discussing  this.  Man  is  a  compound  of  a  rational  and 
an  irrational  nature.  Part  of  hi?  irrational  nature  (the  passions)  rises 
into  communion  with  reason.  This  part,  then,  and  the  reason  itself, 
are  two  elements  in  which  human  excellence  may  be  exhibited' 
According  to  this  division,  we  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  intel- 
lectual excellence ;  on  the  other  hand,  moral  excellence  or  virtue : 
and  these  two  may  henceforth  be  separately  discussed. 
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L  The  opening  of  AristoUe'8£SfJUM 
might  be  paralleled  with  that  of  hie 
Meta^hynci — virru  Mpuwi  r«v  •/- 
94hu  hfiyrrm  ^^cc  Aa  ^i(«r0  it  is 
first  said  that  *  all  by  a  natoral  instinct 
desire  knowledge/  and  then  Aristotle 
proceeds  to  distinguish  among  the 
various  kinds  of  knowledge  a  supremo 
kind,  which  b  Philosophy  or  Meta- 
physics; so  here  he  says  that  eyery 
human  impalse  is  prompted  Ij  the 
desire  of  some  good,  or  is,  in  other 
words,  a  means  to  some  end,  and 
among  ends  there  is  one  supreme  end, 
which  is  never  a  means,  the  object  of 
politics — the  chief  good,  or  haman 
happiness.  The  beginning  of  the 
Politics  is  also  very  similar.  AU 
actions  are  done  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  thought  to  be  good.  Therefore  all 
societies  aim  at  some  good,  and  that 
society  which  includes  all  others  aims 
at  the  highest  good.  See  Essay  I.  p.  20. 

I  waffa  r4xrfi — SoicfT]  '  Every  art 
and  every  science,  and  so,  too,  each 
act  and  purpose,  seems  to  aim  at  some 
good,'  i^,  'every  exercise  of  the 
human  powers.'  The  ennmemtion 
here  given  answeis  to  the  division  of 
the  mind(£!^  vi.  ii.)  into  speculative, 
productive,  and  practical.  M49o9*t 
is  literally  *  way'  or  *  road'  to  know- 


ledge, ie.  a  research  or  inquiry.  The 
metaphor  still  appears  in  such  places 
as  Plato's  BepubUc,  vn.  p.  533  o,  if 
lioXficriK^  fi4$o90t  fiSwii  ra^rp  vopt^ 
rot.  PAadrus  269  d,  oOx  f  Tiffka — 
vopciWoi  Smcm  fte<  ^99ff9ai  1)  /i^0«- 
Sof.  It  is  fiirtherused  in  the  sense 
of  a  regular  or  scientiilc  method,  and 
it  stands  here,  as  elsewhere  {Eth.  i. 
ii.  9,  Boet.  xiz.  2,  FkgM,  l  i.  iX  for 
science  itself.  The  word  is  well  de- 
fined by  SimpUcius  (in  ArUL  Pkys. 
foL  4),  if  firrit  M«v  rtp^s  f  ^i«T«v  vp69' 
9os  M  rh  yvm^riv,  Ufo^is  and  w^otd' 
p9ots,  action  and  purpose,  go  to  make 
up  one  conception,  that  of  *  moral  ac- 
tion.' They  are  related  as  language  to 
thought,  the  outer  to  the  inner.  Aok§i 
does  not  imply  any  doubt  in  the  asser- 
tion. Sometimes  it  denotes  the  opi- 
nion of  others,  not  of  Aristotle  him- 
self (Eth,  L  iii.  2,  X.  viii.  13,  where  see 
note),  but  sometimes  it  is  a  part  of 
styles  to  aipoid  the  appearance  of  dog- 
matism. With  this  use  of  9oku  may 
be  compared  that  of  similar  words, 
such  as  t^m,  *  no  doubt,'  (rv.  viii.  9) 
i^t  I'  TUrms  ical  cK^m^uf  (icwX^fy); 
€xM9,  *  nearly,'  •  something  like,*  (i. 
viii.  4)  ax«S^r  7^  §h{mla  ris  litfnrrai  lad 
thtfo^ia;  fJXurra,  *  upon  the  whole,' 
(i.  V.  2)  rpta  ydp  cl<ri  iiiKurra  ol 
■  2 
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[Chap. 


a  rig  ^alvsTou  r&v  rsX&i/.  ra  fJiiv  yap  ffieriv  ivipysiau, 
ra  Z\  T^oLp  aurag  epya  riva.  wp  S*  elcr)  reXi}  riva  jrapa 
TOLg  Tpa^ng^   iv  Touroi^   ^$\ri(o  xe^vxc  rcoy   eytpysUop 

3  To^  <p7tt.  x'oXX&y  3)  Trpa^tcov  otHT&v  xa)  nj^ySav  xot} 
iirKTTrjfjLiov  xoXXa  yly§TOU  xa)  toL  t<Xij  •  iarpixi)^*  /tW  yap 
wyifia,  yau?n]7ix^^  S*  irXoTov,  (TTpaTijyix^j  Si  i'^^^*  oixovo- 

4  [uxrig  S)   tXouto^.     oeroi   8^  tier}  r^v  roiovrcoy  uxo  fjJap 


vpoUxorr^s  {fiiot).  Such  phrasea  arise 
partly  from  Attic  usage,  partly  from 
the  genias  of  Aristotle*!  philosophy. 
A  similar  hesitation  or  moderation  of 
statement  is  obserrable  in  his  use  of 
interrogations ;  e.g.  (i.  yi.  12)  &AX* 
ipd  7f  r^  inp*  Ms  clyai ;  In  such  ques- 
tions w6r9poy  is  very  frequent,  (i.  Tii. 
II)  TUrtpov  ohf  riicrovos  fikif  icoi 
VKvrUts  iariy  fpya  riM  koL  wpd^tis; 
and  ff,  which  generally  introduces  the 
opinion  to  be  preferred,  1,1,  ^  KoBhttp 
^OaX/M)v — o0T«  ical  hyBpAwov  irap^ 
vA¥Ta  ravra  Othi  ris  iiy  fpyw  rt ;  Also 
ff  frequently  stands  by  itself,  (i.  Tii. 
l)  rl  oSf  iKdffrris  rhyoBSp ;  ^  ot  X<^<*^ 
rA  Aotir^  fTpdrrtrai ; 

9ib  iraA,»s — iipUrcu]  *  Hence  people 
have  well  defined  the  good  to  be,  that 
at  which  all  things  aim.'  This  same 
definition  is  mentioned  in  the  Rhetoric, 
I.  Ti.  2,  I.  yii.  3.  It  is  of  uncertain 
authorship.  At  first  sight  its  intro- 
duction here  rppears  parenthetical ; 
but  rather  it  constitutes  a  sententious 
way  of  opening  the  subject.  *  All  we 
do  aims  at  good,  the  very  idea  of 
good  is  that  which  is  aimed  at.  But 
among  ends  (or  aims)  there  is  a  subor- 
dination of  one  to  the  other.' 

Z  tA  fxhy  ykp — l^pya  rtrd]  *  For 
sometimes  the  end  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  a  faculty  for  its  own  sake,  at 
other  times  in  certain  external  results 
beyond  this.'  Strictly,  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  system,  to  speak  of 


an  *Ep4py€ta  not  containing  its  end  in 
itself  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  «in  a  subordinate  and  reUtive 
sense,  just  as  some  T4Kfi  are  also 
means  to  ulterior  ends,  so  some  fane- 
tions  may  be  called  Mfrftuu^  which 
are  also  mere  ycWircis  of  external  re- 
sults ;  cfl  Met/iph/ties,  x.  ix.  1 1,  and 
see  Essay  IV.  p.  235. 

4  Baai  S*  fM—SM^crot]  *  Now  all 
such  operations  as  fi&ll  under  some  one 
faculty ,as  under  riding,  bridle-making, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  the  in- 
struments of  riding ;  while  this  again, 
and  eveiy  warlike  operation,  falls 
under  strategy;  and  so  {H)  in  the 
same  way,  other  operations  under 
some  different  faculty^in  all,  I  say 
{94),  the  ends  of  the  master  faculties 
are  more  excellent  than  all  those  that 
are  subordinate,  for,  for  the  sake  of  the 
former,  the  latter  are  sought  after/ 
This  sentence  exhibits  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Aristotle — (i)  the  in- 
definiteness  of  ^(rou.  Ct  a  similar  in- 
definiteness  as  to  the  subetantiTS  re- 
ferred to  in  wfpi  ovr^t  (Eth,  i.  yiii.  i). 
It  would  be  most  natural  to  supply  to 
the  first  BiToi  the  word  wpd^ett,  to  the 
second  the  word  rixytu.  But  r4x'^ 
and  wpa^is  are  net  here  sharply  distin- 
guished, as  appears  by  the  words  toXc- 
fwc^  vpa^is,  (2)  A^yofui  is  here  used 
in  a  sense  from  which  the  modem 
application  of  the  word  *  faculty '  to 
law  and  medicine,  &c,  has  been  do* 
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rivoL  Stivajttiy,  xaBavsp  bwo  t^v  iinrixriv  tJ  p^ aXivoTroiix^  xal 
otrai  SXKou  Twy  iwmxwvipyavwv  bktIv*  aJrij  8J  xal  ircia'CL 
TToXsftix^  Trpa^tS  otto  rrjv  trTparriytxrjv'  tov  aitrov  S^ 
rpoTTW  aXXai  6^*  Wipag,  Iv  airaTaig  8s  ra  tcov  ap^in- 
xTovixSxv  tsXtj  iravTwv  itrrh  alparwTipa  rmv  uir  aura ' 
rotircov  yap  X^P^^  xaxsTva  hicoxiTai,  Bia^ipu  8'  oHlv  S 
Ta^  ivipyuag  auras  slvai  ra  TtfXij  raiy  wpa^soov  rj  irapa 
raurag  aXXo  ti,  xaiavsp  iir\  rloif  Xs;^dfi<r<ov  i^i^-njjtt&v, 

Ei  873  TI  Tf  Xojr  IcttI  rcoy  irpaxr&v  0  81*  airo  ^ouXojttsfla,  2 
raXXa  8i   81a   roSro,  xa}  jct^  7rai/ra   Si*  irspov  aipo6[jLsda 


rived,  throtighthe  term /ocu/^oj,  which 
was  used  by  the  Schoolmen.  This 
belongs  to  the  associations  connected 
with  H^yofus  in  Aristotle's  metaphysi- 
cal system.  The  use  of  this  word 
for  '  an  art  *  appears,  though  lesd  dis- 
tinctly, in  Plato.  Aristotle,  opposing 
t^pofus  to  iyifiytiaj  treats  the  arts  as 
a  class  of  Hvydfi^Uf  i.e.  certain  capa- 
bilities of  action  ;  though  they  differ- 
ed from  other  Hvrd^itts  in  being  them- 
selves not  only  developed  into  Mp- 
Tciai,  but  also  formed  out  of  them ;  cf. 
Eih,  II.  i.  4,  Afetaph.  Tin.  v.  I,  and 
see  Essay  it.  p.  190.  (3)  W  in  4v 
kvifftus  94  is  used  to  mark  the 
apodosis.  This  is  common  in  Ari- 
stotle, cf.  Eth.  Tii.  iv.  5,  X.  ix.  II. 
Looking  to  the  protasis  80-01,  we  must 
also  say  that  the  sentence  is  an  ana- 
coluthon.  The  whole  style  might  be 
called  a  o'X^M^  ^P^*  '''^  <nifuuy6ixtifoy. 
(4)  The  adjective  hpxiT*KroyiK6st  as 
applied  to  the  *  hierarchy '  of  the 
sciences,  is  not  found  in  writers  before 
Aristotle.  The  metaphor  implied  by 
it  may  have  been  suggested  by  Plato ; 
cf.  Politiciis,  p.  259  K :  KaX  yhp  Apx*^^- 
icTtfy  7c  fas  oIk  awrhs  ipyariKSt^  iiWh 
ipyar&v  &px»'^-  The  architect  con- 
ceives the  design,  the  labourers  carry 
out  the  details:  the  former  is  eon- 
corned  with  the  end,  the  latter  with  the 
means.    In  like  manner  the  higher 


arts  and  sciences  subject  to  themselves 
the  lower ;  cf.  Eih.  1.  ii.  7,  vi.  viii.  2. 

5  9uu^p€i  f — iwurrrifMp]  *But  it 
makes  no  difference  (to  our  argument) 
whether  the  development  of  faculties 
be  in  itself  the  end  of  the  different 
actions,  or  &omethit%  beyond  this 
again,  as  in  thecasa  of  the  arts  above 
mentioned/  ue.  the  principle  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  scale  of  means  and 
ends  will  not  be  afl&cted  by  the  f;ict 
that  4vipytiaK  are  ends  as  well  as  ^pya. 
In  taking  a  walk,  the  end  is  walking 
for  its  own  sake,  ie.,  an  Mpy§ia.  In 
house-building,  the  end  is  the  house, 
an  external  result,  or  l^pyoy.  But 
walking  may  again  be  viewed  as  sub- 
ordinate to  some  other  end,  e.g.  health 
or  life,  just  as  the  house  is. 

iviffTtifMiif]  When  speaking  strictly 
{Eth.  in.  iii.  9),  and  in  his  later  ter- 
minology, as  represented  by  Eudemus 
{Eth.  TI.  iii.  i),  Aristotle  distinguishes 
between  Iruriiifiri  and  rdxyri'  But 
he  frequently  uses  the  former  indis- 
criminately with  the  latter  (cf.  Eth.  i. 
vi.  15),  as  also  Plato  had  done,  cf. 
Philebus,  p.  57  B,  and  as  '  science  *  is 
now  in  common  language  often  used 
for  '  art.' 

II.  I  El  9ii—lipi<rToy]  *  If  then 
there  is  some  end  in  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion which  we  wish  for  its  own  sake^ 
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(^TTffOiKn  yap  oSrw  y  tfJ^  airupoVf  aferr*  ilvou  xsv^p  xal 
ftara/av  t^v  optf^iv),  SijXov  oJ^  tout  Av  str^  rayaQoy  kou  to 
&pt(TTov.      OLf    o5v   xcd    Tpog   Tov    0/ov  ij    ywS^ig   avToS 

2  iA,iya7s,riv  ijf^et  pOTiJy,  xa)  xaOoLJTBp  To^oVai  (Txoiroy  l;^ovr€^ 

3  /xaXXov  ay  T\ry^dvoi[iiv  rod  Sforro^;   «i  ^  ouroi,  irnpariop 


while  we  wish  all  other  things  for  the 
sake  of  this — and  if  we  do  not  choose 
all  things  merely  as  means  to  some- 
thing beyond  (since  in  that  case  the 
process  will  be  infinite,  so  that  our 
desire  will  be  empty  and  useless),  it  is 
plain  that  this  end  in  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion must  be  the  chief  good  and  the 
best.'  This  is  the  argument  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  the  Ethics 
is  based.  But  from  the  undogmatic 
way  in  which  it  is  expressed  it  is  ren- 
dered at  first  sight  obscure.  It  might 
be  put  thus :  We  hare  desires,  these 
cannot  be  in  vain ;  hence  we  cannot 
always  be  desiring  meaus.  There 
must  be  some  end  which  is  never  a 
means,  and  which  constitutes  the 
true  object  of  desire. 

riKos  rSov  Tpaicr£y]  Aristotle  is  not 
enquiring  after  a  metaphysical  and 
transcendental  good,  like  the  Platonic 
Idea,  but  after  a  good  attainable  in 
action,  rh  wpwcrd  implies  the  whole 
class  and  sphere  of  means  and  ends 
which  fall  under  the  control  of  human 
wilL  A  sort  of  scholium  upon  this 
term  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eudemian 
Ethics,  I.  vii.  4. 

wp6€t(rt  yiip  ofhw  y  els  ATttpotf] 
The  opposite  and  correlative  terms 
Uiftu  tts  ivfipoy  and  tffrcurStu  are 
used  with  various  nominatives  in 
Aristotle,  and  sometimes,  as  here, 
impersonally.  Cf.  Eth,  i.  vii.  7,  tls 
ttir«ipor  rp6fi(TUf,  VI.  viii.  9,  0T4<rcrai 
yhp  icdurci. 

&irT'  §hcu  Kcrfiy,  ir.T.X.]  Aristotle 
applies  here  to  the  human  mind  and 
to  the  human  desires  his  principle  of 
universal  import,  o2'8^y  itrtkh  toic?  ^ 


^^is.  As  everything  in  nature  has 
it«  proper  end,  so  too  has  human  de- 
sire. There  must  Uierefbre  be  soma 
absolute  good,  desirable  for  its  own 
sake,  towards  which  oar  life  ought  to 
be  directed. 

2  V  i^r—94orrQs]  *  Must  it  not  be, 
then,  that  for  the  conduct  of  life  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  is  of  weighty 
influence,  and  that,  like  archers  who 
have  a  mark  to  aim  at,  we  shall  be 
more  likely  to  attain  the  requisite  ? ' 
Cf.  Bhet,  I.  V.  I :  ^x^tbp  9h  lad  tBi^ 
^Kdtrr^  jcol  Kotyf  vwrt  <rKow6s  ris  im-im^ 
o5  <rroxa(<^/tcKo<  jcol  alpovrrai  xaX  ^€^ 
yo¥ffty, 

f»iaX\o¥]  i.e.  *  more  than  if  we  lived 
at  haphazard  without  knowledge  of 
the  true  end  to  be  aimed  at'  The 
metaphor  of  the  archers  oomes  from. 
Plato;  cf.  Sepub.  p.  519  b:  hfdyie^ 
fi^€  robs  AmuScirroiif  Ikcu^s  &r  irorc 
v6Kt¥  hnrpaTctvirai,  fLfyr€  rohs  4p 
«tu8e/f  itofUvovs  Huerplfittv  Bih  r4Kovs^ 
robs  /i^¥  5ri  aKOithv  iw  t^  fil^  obx 
^Xovcrt''  ?»^  oi  vroxB^Coikiwovs  Zu 
fivoyra  Tpdrrtw  h  &y  Tpdrrwo-iy  iSi^ 
T9  icoi  HfifMoi^  rohs  W,  jctA. 

rod  Utovros]  not  *  our  duty  *  in  the 
modem  sense,  this  conception  not 
having  been  as  yet  developed,  but 
more  generally  '  what  we  ought  to  do  * 
from  any  motive.  The  word  8^or  was 
a -received  term  with  reference  to 
moral  subjects.  Cf.  Plato*s  Bepub.  p. 
336  D,  where  Thrasymachus,  calling 
upon  Socrates  to  define  justice,  says, 
'  Mind  you  don't  tell  me  that  it  is  the 
Zio¥f  or  the  ot^4\tfio¥f  or  the  Ximtitc- 
\ov¥f  or  the  K€p9a\4op,  orthe  ^vfi^4por,* 
Cf.  also  Charmides,  p.  164  b.    Xen. 


n.] 
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Memorab,  L  ii.  22.  But  the  exact 
import  of  the  term  was  not  fixed. 
Aristotle  in  the  TbpieSt  11.  ilL  4,  men- 
tions among  the  voAAax'*'  Xry^^yo, 
dlor  f  I  rh  94w  iinX  rb  avfu^por  ^  rb 
KdK6w, 

3  fli  y  oih'ttf — SvM[/i€«r]    '  But  if 
this  be  the   case,  we  mnst  endea- 
TOur  to  comprehend,  in  outline  at  all 
CTents,  what  it  is,  and  which  of  the 
sciences  or  faculties  it  belongs  to/ 
Aristotle,  proceeding  tentatively  to 
work,  does  not  ask,  *What  science 
treats  of  the  supreme  end  ?  * — ^but  *  To 
what  science  or  art  does  its  production 
belong?'    He  seems  at  first  encum- 
bered with  Platonic  associations — that 
yirtue  is  a  science — that  there  is  an 
art  of  life,  &c.    Just  as  in  a  Platonic 
dialogue  we  might  have  found  this 
train  of  questions — '  What  is  the  sci* 
ence  of  healing  called?' — ^Medicine. 
'What  is  the  science    of   counting 
called  ? ' — ^Arithmetic.   *  What  then  is 
the  science  of  the  welfare  of  states 
and    individuals    called?' — ^Politics. 
So  here  Aristotle  says,  *  Bhrerj  art  has 
an  end.    There  is  some  supreme  end : 
of  what  art  then  is  it  the  end  ?'    Ac- 
cordingly he  starts  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  present  treadse  is  an 
art  rather  than  a  science  (cf.  Eih,  i. 
iii.  6,  n.  ii.  i).    He  speaks  of  his 
present  method  aiming  at  the  chief 
good.  (i.  iii.  l)  'H  fth  oh  fjJOoios  ro^ 
rmv  i^lrrai  iroAiTUc^  rit  olaa.     Cf. 
I,  iv.  I,  rl  iimjf  o5  Xiyofiw  r^p  iroXi- 
rud^r  ifiMat.    Afterwards  (Eth,  x. 
ix.  i)  he  makes  an  imperfect  separa- 
tion between  the  scientific  theory  of 
virtue  and  the  practical  attainment 
of  it. 

'  Now  it  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of 


that  which  is  the  most  absolute,  and 
most  of  a  master  science.'    The  word 
Kvpundnis  seems  used  somewhat  in- 
definitely.   Two  trains  of  association 
are  mixed  up  in  it    x^pios  means  (i)  ; 
what  isauthoritati  ve,  what  determines ; 
cf.  Eth,   I.   X.   9,   K^fMflu   Maifioiflas, 
(2)  What  has  validity,  especially  the 
validity  of  custom,  what  is  established.    1 
Cf.  Poet,  xxi.  5,  6,  and  Rhetor,  m. 
ii.  2,  where  K^ptov  ivofAa  stands  for  '  a 
word  in  its  proper  sense,'  opposed  to 
all  xmcommon  turns  and  applications. 
In  Eth,  VI.  xiii.    I,   twpia  hprrti  is 
'  virtue  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,^ 
opposed  to  ^wiK^i  itprri,  *a  virtu- 
ous disposition.'     Eth,  vn.  iii.   14, 
riis  KvfAots  iwiirrfifiTis  cTrcu  ZoKO^nrris, 
*  that  which  might  properly  be  called 
science.'    Hence  rh  itdpiov  comes  to 
mean  that  which  is  striking,  charac- 
teristic, and  essential  in  a  conception. 
Cf.  Eth,  I.   vii.    13,   Kvpt^tpov  yitp 
(dhfi  9oKu  \4y9<r0€u.  ix.  ix.  7,  rh  9^ 
iciptor  ip  rp  iptpytiif.    In  the  passage 
above,   KvpugrAriis    seems    partly  to 
mean  '  most  authoritative '  or  *  abso- 
lute,' partly    '  that  which   is    mobt 
absolutely  a  science.' 

5  roia6rri  8*  ^  woXiruc^  ^fHtipercu] 
Plato  generally  represents  virtue  as  a 
science,  and  politics  as  inseparable 
from  dialectic  or  metaphysics.  In 
the  Bkithydemue,  however,  (p.  291  b) 
he  describes  politics  as  the  supreme 
art,  in  terms  from  which  the  present 
passage  is  obviously  bonowed.  See 
Essay  IIL  p.  190.  Aristotle  says  that 
all  the  other  arts  and  faculties,  how- 
ever dignified,  are  subordinate  to  this 
{6wh  ra6nip)  and  are  its  instruments 
{Xpv/i^piis  TO^njj  reus  Xoivcus),  Their 
very  existence  depends  on  the  fiat  of 
politics  (ripas  €lpcu  XP*^  Utardcfr^i), 
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6  Tivag  yap  ilvai  XP^^  '^^^  eTKmjjMiov  iv  roug  iroXsciy  xau 
nolag  ixoLtrTovg  [JLfxy&aviiv  xo)  fJ^-exP^  rlpog^  auTt^  BiOLTUo'a'ei, 
opa>[JLiv  Si  xa)  Tag  ivTi[JLOTaTag  rtov  BuvafJLSiDy  uiro  rcturr^v 

7  ou<ra^y  olov  errpaTi^yixijy,  olxovofjuxriv,  pnr^Topixr^v.  j^^pwfJtAvr^g 
Si  radryig  ralg  'Kotirctig  wpaxrixaig  tS>v  6in<rTr^[JL&y^  ^t  Si 
vofJLodiToutri^g  ri  §«  wparrnv  xa)  rivwv  a7r£p^f<rfiai,  to 
raorr^g  ri\og  ^fpiip^oi  oiv  ra  tcov  aXXcoi^y  (otTTe  tout  op 

8  ilri  TOLvbpwTtivov  ayaSov.  tl  yap  xa)  TaitTov  etTTiv  iv)  xai 
^roXsi,  [jLiT^ov  yi  xa)  rsXccorspov  r^  rr^g  TroXefog  ^oupbtcu 
xfii  Xa^fTy  xa)  trwi^siv  *  ayam^Tov  ftlv  yap  xa)  Ivi  fJf-owp^ 

9  xaTJiiow  h\  xa4  6noTipov  i9vii  xa)  WXs^iy.  if  fjtip  tZv 
fjiiQoiog  toOtwv  e^fsrai,  ttoXitixt}  Tig  oZtra' 


Henco,  as  all  others  are  means  to  it, 
the  end  of  politics  must  embrace  the 
ends  of  all  the  other  arts.  Politics 
will  be  the  art  whose  end  is  the  chief 
human  good. 

8  fl  yiip  Koi  rtUnhp — w6\€<riif']  *  For 
even  supposing  the  chief  good  to  be 
identical  for  an  individual  and  a  state, 
that  of  the  state  appears  at  all  events 
something  greater  and  more  absolute 
(rcXff^fpor)  both  to  attain  and  to 
preserve.  Even  for  an  individual  bj 
himself  it  is  indeed  something  one 
might  well  embrace  with  gladness, 
but  for  a  nation  and  for  states  it  is 
something  more  beautiful  and  divine.' 
In  Aristotle's  PoliHcs  (tn.  iii.  8) 
the  chief  good,  or  end-in- itself,  for 
a  state  is  portrayed  as  consisting  in 
the  development  and  play  of  specu- 
lative thought,  all  fit  conditions  and 
means  thereto  being  implied  and  pre- 
supposed. To  this  high,  but  inde- 
finite, ideal,  the  term  Octor  would  be 
naturally  applied.  Like  the  word 
*  divine'  with  us,  0ms  is  used  by 
Aristotle  to  express  the  highest  kind 
of  admiration,  tinctured  with  a  feeling 
of  enthusiastic  joy,  but  also  with  some 
degree  of  vagueness.  It  is  specially 
appropriated  by  him  to  the  various 
manifestations  of  Reason  (yovs)  in  the 


universe:  thus  (i)  to  the  subetonoe 
of  the  Heavens,  De  Casio,  i.  ii.  9, 
oMa  ff^fixeros  $€ior4pa  K«d  vpordpa 
roinuiw  kwdrr^tp  (see  Essay  V.  p.  272), 
(2)  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  lb.  il  xii. 
13,  r&r  ffnyuirmv  rw  B^uv,  (3)  to  the 
intellect  of  man,  De  Part.  An.  pr.  x.  8, 

clycu  O^Uuf  ifyw  tk  rov  Btunitrov  rh 
vow  Kal  ^pop*tw,  (4)  to  the  life  of  con- 
templation, Elk,  X.  vii.  8,  oofr  T^ip  f 
dvOpwir6s  iortr  (^cf  fit^ercu,  &XX*  f 
du69  ri  i¥  wtn^  ^dpx^tt  (S)  to  happi- 
ness in  general,  Eth.  1.  ix.  3,  ^altfcrm 
rwv  B€tOTdrwr  clvcu,  (6)  to  superhuman 
virtue,  consisting  in  unalloyed  reason, 
Eih.  vu.  i.  I,  iipwlK^ir  run  (iprrV) 
KoX  Oc(ay,  (7)  to  the  instinct  of  bees, 
De  Gen.  An.  in.  x.  27,  B€76r  ri  (fx*^) 
rh  y4po9  rh  rmy  fuKtrrw, 

9  iroXtriK^i  ris  oloa]  Aristotle  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  conception  of 
Ethics  as  a  separate  science.  He 
still,  following  Plato,  identifies  it  with 
politics,  or  makes  it '  a  kind  of  poli- 
tics.' By  his  treatment  however  of 
the  questions  of  Ethics  he  prepared 
the  way  for  its  separation  from  poli- 
tics, which  indeed  was  partly  made 
by  Eudemus,  and  afterwards  entirely 
by  the  Stoics. 
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cra^i)flf/i)'  rh  ykp  axpi^ig  ou;^  h[JLoia)g  iv  airatri  ro7g  T^oyoig 

xai  roL  ilxoua^  irsp)  cov )]  ttoXitix^  (r;coTf7rai,  ro(rat>Ti}v  6;^€i 
S/a^opai/  xa)  TrXavijy  cocrrs  $oxf7v  yo/xu)  /xovoy  cTvai,  ^u(rei 


IIL  In  connexion  with  erexy 
science,  Aristotle  noTcr  fails  to  pay 
attention  to  the  logic  of  science, — to 
ask  what  the  proper  method  of  the 
science  onght  to  be.  In  Ethics,  irhere 
he  is  entirely  feeling  his  way,  without 
predecessors  to  guide  him,  it  was 
especially  natural  that  he  should  make 
a  pause  to  enquire  what  is  the  pro- 
per form  and  logical  character  of 
the  science  on  which  he  is  entering. 
Accordingly  we  find  three  digressions 
relative  to  the  logic  of  Ethics  in  this 
first  book.  ( I )  In  the  present  chapter 
he  decides  that  it  cannot  be  an  exact 
science.  (2)  Chapter  4tb,  J$  5~7f  he 
declares,  though  not  dogmatically,  that 
it  must  be  ratber  inducti  ve,  than  based 
on  a  priori  principles.  (3)  In  chap- 
ter 7th,  SS  17 — 21,  not  quite  consist- 
ently with  the  last  assertion,  he  dwells 
upon  the  importance,  for  the  future 
development  of  the  science,  of  the 
principle  (^x4)  which  he  has  CTolyed 
in  his  definition  of  the  chief  good ; 
which  principle  is  henceforth  to  be 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  all  diffi- 
culties in  detaiL 

I  \4yoiTO  V  2kr  Uiu&s — Zriiuovpyov- 
fjjpois]  'Now  we  must  be  satiifiod 
with  the  statement  of  our  science,  if 
its  distinctness  be  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter.  For 
exactness  is  not  to  be  expected  equally 
in  all  reasonings,  any  more  than  in  all 
the  productions  of  art*  Matter  as  op- 
posed to  form  was  called  by  Artistotle 
S\%  or  7^  ^oK€tfi€yoy^  that  which 
underlies  the  form.  Cf.  Pol,  i.  viii.  2 : 
Afyw  8)  dkiip  jh  ^OKflfityop  ^{  ol  ti 
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iswoTtXthai  Kpyop,  oTo»  6<f>dvTy  ft^p 
Ijpia,  kyfyiamowoi^  8i  x"^^'^*  ^^^ 
matter  of  a  science,  i,e,  the  facts  or 
coDccptioDS  with  which  it  deals,  must 
determine  its  method  or  form,  accori- 
ing  as  tliey  admit  of  being  stated  with 
more  or  less  iueptfitia.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  questions  about  a  science, 
how  much  ijcptfitta  it  admits :  cf.  De 
Aitimat  i.  i.  i ;  Metaphys,  c!  HXarrop, 
iii.  2,  &c.  On  the  different  shades 
of  meaning  implied  in  the  word 
itcftlfi^iOy  see  below,'  i.  vii.  18,  note. 
It  combines  the  notions  of  mathe« 
matical  exactness,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety, minnteness  of  detail,  and  de- 
finiteness  of  assertion.  Also  as  applied 
to  the  arts  {'ip  rots  ^jnuovpyovfiipois) 
it  denotes  finish  or  delicacy. 

2  r&  Zh  icoAA — fi-fi]     'But  things 
beautiful  and  just,  about  which  the 
political  science   treats,    exhibit   so 
great  a  diversity  and  fluctuation  that 
they  are  thought  to  exist  by  convention 
only,  and  not  by  nature.'  Nothing  can 
be  more  characteristic  of  Greek  mo- 
rality than  these  words,  *  the  beautifnl' 
and  '  the  just,*  applied  to  sum  up  all 
that  we  should  call  *  the  right'    The 
former  is  the  more  enthusiastic  term, 
and  is  connected  with  all  the  artistic 
feelings  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  present 
passage  we  may  notice  two  indications 
of  the  immaturity  of  Aristotle's  ethical 
system,    (i)  Ho  speaks  of  Politics  as 
the  science  treating  of  right  action. 
(2)  He  seems  to  accept  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  at  all  events  worth  consi- 
dering, the  scepticism  of  the  Sophists, 
'  and  to  start  accordingly  with  an  em- 
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3  Si  /x^.  Toiau-njv  hi  riva  Tc\arr^y  tyii^  xcCi  rayaba  ha  n 
ToXXoTf  (ru[xfiaiviiy  ^'ha^ag  aw   aurcoy  •    ^§13  yap  rm^ 

4  aTTcoXovro  Sifl^  tXoutov,  Ircpoi  Si  Si*  avS^s/ay.  ayaxigm 
ouv  Tip)  roiourcoy  xa)  t x  roiouroiy  Xfyoyra^  Trap^uXA^  xo) 
iwcD  roi7^rfi\$  iviiixmia^m^  xa\  inp)  rtby  cig  ixi  r\  xoXi 
xoii  ix  roiovrmv  Xiyovrag  roiaura  xa)  (rtjfJLirepaivsirdai.  rov 
aurov  Si  t^otov  xai  aToSgp^fO"9ai  ^ptdov  ixatrroy  t&v  X^ 
yofiivcop  *  TTCTaiSf ujuiyou  yap  cTriy  f t)  ro^oSroy  roxpi^i^ 


pirical  point  of  view  about  moral  dis- 
tinctions, which  in  reality  his  subse- 
quent procedure  entirely  sets  aside. — 
y6ft^  ix6¥0¥  cTyai,  4>^ci  tk  fifi.  On  the 
prsition  of  this  opinion  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  see  Essay  II.  pp. 
149—160. 

riyaBdl  <  And  things  good  also  ex- 
hibit a  similar  sort  of  fluctuation.* 
The  two  leading  questions  of  morals 
may  be  said  to  be,  what  is  right  ?  and 
what  is  good?  The  ancient  Ethics 
rather  tend  to  absorb  the  former  into 
the  latter,  the  modem  systems  vice 
versd,  Aristotle  here,  firom  his  present 
empirical  ground,  says  there  is  an 
equal  uncertainty  about  things  good, 
as  about  things  right.  Of.  Eih,  t.  i.  9 ; 
Xen.  Afem,  iv.  \L  33. 

4,  5  itytnnirhy  oZy — irmuZfVfidyosI 
'We  must  be  content  then,  while 
speaking  on  such  subjects,  and  with 
such  premises,  that  the  truth  should 
be  set  forth  roughly  and  in  outline, 
and,  as  we  are  reasoning  about  and 
from  things  which  only  amount  to 
generalities,  that  our  conclusions 
should  be  of  the  same  kind  also.  In 
the  same  way  must  each  particular 
statement  be  received.  The  man  of 
cultivation  will  in  each  kind  of  subject 
demand  exactness  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  permits :  for  it  appears 
equally  absurd  to  accept  probable  rea- 
soning from  a  mathematician  and  to 


demand  demonstration  from  an  ontor. 
Every  one  judges  well  of  things  which 
he  knows,  and  of  these  ho  is  a  good 
critic  In  particular  subjects  then  tht 
man  of  particular  cultivation  viU 
judge,  and  in  general  the  man  of  g^ 
neral  cultivation.' 

irfff>l  roto^.  jcol  ^jc  roio^.l  A  com' 
mon  formula  in  Aristotie.  Cf.  Skier, 
n.  1. 1. 

y4vos\  is  with  Aristotle  the  obJ«t 
oJ  a  single  science;  fda,  IrttrHum  4cri9 
4  Ms  yivovs  {Anal.  JPdsi.  l  xxviii.). 
Cf.  the  whole  of  Met.  n.  iiL 

w€waiZ€vfUi^v\    In  his  preliminiiy 
inquiiies  as  to  the  right  method  oi 
difierent  sciences.  Aristotle  elsewhere 
adds  that  it  will  be  the  office  of  wmitia, 
or  the  wtw€uU»fi4pos,  to  arbitrate  on 
the  question.    TlaiZ^la  has  of  coarse 
in  these  places  a  restricted  sense.    It 
does  not  imply  the  cultiyation  of  the 
whole  man,  but  a  certain  special  cul- 
tivation in  relation  to  science,  in  short 
much  the  same  state  of  acquirement 
as  in  modem  times  is  expressed  hj  the 
name  connoisseur.    The  chief  passage 
on  this  subject  occurs  De  Partiivs 
Animal,  l  i.  i:   »€pl  wwrcv  Beifiep 
T€  iral  fi4$oZop,  dfiolas  rawfiroriptuf  Tf 
irol   Tifumrdpav,  8^   ^oivorrM  'rfhu 
T^j  %ltn»s  thtUf  Sif  r^p  fikw  iwurHfH^ 
rov  wpdynaros  KoXaos  lx««  itpo^'Y^ 
pt^iif^  T^F  V  oTov  waiZ^taif  vif^L  Then 
follow  the  characteristics  of  the  «<• 
watZt¥fi4ifos,  which  are  said  to  be  k^^ 
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ia-ifjjTfTv  xa6*  exaa-rov  yivog,  f<^'  oa-ov  ij  too  Tpay/xaro^ 
^6(ng  cTiSf;^! rai '  irapa7r\i^(riov  yap  ^atvsTui  ftafiijjaari- 
xoD  Tfi  Ti^avoXoyouvro^  a7roSi;^€(rdai  xal  ptfTopixov  a^oSf/- 
^fi^  aTaiT^ry.  ixatTTOS  8^  xp/vs*  xaTiibg  a  yivdxrxitf  xai  $ 
TOuTcov  fo-rlv  ayadi^  xpn-fig.  xoA*  6xa(rrov  apa  6  Trtirou* 
hsv[xivo$^  0Lic7\S}g  8*  o  Tf^i  n-av  7rs7rai^sv[iivo$.  8io  t^^  to- 
Xirix^^  o5x  f(rriy  olxsTog  axpoaTrig  6  vfo^.  aTitpog  yap 
T&v  xariL  riv  jSiov  irpa^ewv,  oi  Xoyoi  8*  ex  toutcoj/  xaJ  T£p} 
TOUTcov.     6ri  hi  To7g  iroAitny  axoXouflijrixo^  <ov  [JLaralajg  6 


0'ty  6  \4ywy.  Thus  the  chief  function 
of  this  'cnltiyation*  is  acute  criticism. 
It  is  critical  as  opposed  to  science, 
•which  is  productiro.  It  will  have  cer- 
tain standards  {Upovs)  bj  reference  to 
which  it  will  form  a  judgment  on  the 
shape  and  manner  of  the  propositions 
presontod,  quite  independently  of  their 
truth  and  £ilsehood  (&iro8/(cTai  rhtf 
rp6wov  r&p  ZttKwyiipww  X^P^^  '''^^  ^^^ 
lx<(  rkkriBiSf  ^t  ofhws  cfrc  &AXws). 
This,  which  was  a  current  popular 
conception  of  voiScfa,  Aristotle  not 
only  accepts  as  related  to  all  matters 
of  science  {rhy  $\us  ir*irvuZ€v/i4¥0v — 
wfpl  irdiTwi'  &s  fhr^Ty  KpirucSp  riya 
vofAl^ofiw) — but  also  he  adds  a  refine- 
ment on  his  own  part  by  constituting 
a  special  wouZtla  in  relation  to  each 
separate  science  (»«pi  rivos  ^ia^ms 
iufwptafUpiis  *  ctii  yhp  &y  ris  h'tpos  w€pl 
%p  lx6piov).  The  idea  of  the  ircvoiSc u- 
p.ipos  as  a  judge  of  method  is  to  be 
found  in  Plato.  Cf.  TinuBus,  p.  53  c ; 
hXXh  yhp  ^el  /ict^x*^*  "^^^  '^^^  ^c^* 
dtwrip  69&P,  81*  &p  ipMxpvtrOtu  rh 
K9rf6fupa  Miytnii  ^vpi^tirBt,  In  the 
Erastaf  p.  135,  a  popular  description 
of  the  philosopher  is  given,  exactly 
answering  to  Aristotle's  ircTotScvfi^rof . 
Among  the  qualifications  U  mentioned 
i)S  thchs  ip^pa  iK€^d9p6p  rt  jral  ircirac- 
ZtvfiipoVf  iiraico\ouBli<ral  re  rots  Xcyo- 
liipois  iirh  Tov  Zi^fAtovpyov  oloV  re  ttpoi 


Ztapfp6prw5  r&p  feap6pruv,  Socrates 
on  this  remarks,  that  it  makes  the 
philosopher  like  a  Pentathlos,—  0ra- 
Kp6s  riSf  or  second-best  in  all  special- 
ities.— We  see  in  the  present  passage 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  wepl  '^op 
irrrcuS.  from  Koff  tKotrrop  irrwai9»  The 
latter  term  shows  that  not  only  is  a 
general  knowledge  of  logic  (ikpaXvriKii) 
requisite  to  constitute  waiZtia  (cf.  JWr- 
taph,  I.  min.  iii.  i,  iii.  iii.  5,  ra.  iv.  2) ; 
but  also  that  some  acquaintance  with 
the  special  subject  is  requisite  for  the 
connoisseur  of  that  subject.  Cf  .  Pol.  ui. 
xL  1 1  :  *lcn'phs  8*  8  re  hifuovpyhs  irol 
6  iLpxirtKTcpuchs  Koi  rplros  6  ircira<- 
9tvfi4pos  r€pi  T^p  rixPV^'  tl^rlydp  rtP€s 
roiovTOi  fcol  irtpl  irdLras  &s  tlwtip  r&f 
r^X"^^!  ^ifoZtZofitp  9k  rh  Kplpup  obZkp 
lyrroproii  irarai9fvfi4pois  ^  rois  €i96<np, 
Cf.  Eih.  Eud,  I.  vi.  6. 

fuxBrifiaruc^v,  k,  r.  X.]  Taken  from 
Plttto,  cf.  I'heatetust-p.  162  e:  fli$4Koi 
Bt69»pos  4  6Wos  Tis  rStp  ytwfurpUp 
(r#  f Jicrfri)  XP^MC^O'  yewftcrpfiy,  ^los 
ohV  iphi  p^pov  &y  cfi}.  (TKowuT*  oZp  (r6 
rff  Kol  Bi69wpoi  tl  &iro8/(co'0c  irtBopo* 
\oyi<f  r«  Kol  thcSai  ircpl  ro^»p  Xtyo' 
fidpovs  \6yovs, 

5  9th  r^y  voXirix^f,  k.  r.  X.]  From 
a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
special  subjects  to  be  treated,  the  youth 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  hearer,  i.e,  (i)  critic, 
(2)  student  of  political  science. 

6  IriW— »pa{is]   *  Nay,  moreover, 
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7  aXXa  TrpS^ig.  Sia^Jf^f*  8'  oWW  ylo^  t^v  i^Xixiolp  ^  to 
ijSo^  vsapo^  •  oi  ya^  Trapci  t^v  jf^povav  ij  SxX?i\f^ip,  aXXi 
Sio^  t^  xarfl^  vihog  i^u  xa)  h^wxuv  exatrra^  ToTg  yap 
rotouTOi$  avovijro^  ij  yv&cn^  y/vsTai,  xa9djrsp  toT$  axpa' 
Ttcriv*    roi$  Si  xara  Xoyoj/  Tot^  opi^ug  Troiou/uLsyoig  xai 

8  TT^aTToucri  ToXueu^fXi^  ai/  ffi]  to  ts^}  toutcov  el^svat^  xai 
mp)  [i\u  axpoaroVf  xai  ir&g  aToSfxrcov,  xa)  t/  TrpoTiBe* 
/xfda,  TTi^ptiifitaa'doo  Totravra. 

4  Acyco/Aff  i*  avaTia^ovreg,  ir«iS^  n-acra  yvSyfrig  xm 
Tpoaipto'tg  ayadoS  t/vo^  opiyirai,  t/  cerTiy  o5  Xsyo/t£y 
T^v    TToXiTixy^v    J^/sTflai   xal   t/  to   TravToiv    axpoTarop 

a  Tcov  TrpoLxrSiV  ayaflcoy.     IvofLari  ftsv  o5y  (rp^fSoy  6to  Tfiy 


AS  be  is  giron  to  follow  his  passions, 
he  will  hoar  uselesBlj  and  irithout 
profit.,  since  the  end  (of  our  science) 
is  not  knowledge  but  action.'  Aristotle 
goes  off  into  a  digression  here,  and 
adds  that  the  youth  will  not  only  be 
an  incompetent,  but  also  an  unprofit- 
able, student,  on  account  of  a  moral 
disqualification  in  the  weakness  of  his 
will.  In  saying  of  Politics  that  '  its 
end  18  action,*  we  must  not  suppose 
that  Aristotle  meant  to  imply  that  it 
was  *  practical '  in  tlie  modern  sense, 
i.e.  hortatory,  as  opposed  to  philoso- 
phical. As  before,  he  is  viewing  Po- 
litics as  a  sort  of  supreme  art.  Cf. 
Eth,  iL  ii.  I.  Aftorwards,  Pol,  lu. 
viii.  I,  he  takes  quite  a  different  atti- 
tude ;  he  excuses  himself  for  prolixity 
by  saying  t^t\  wtp\  iKdarriy  fi4$o^y 

irphs  rh  wpdrT€tp  ohctiSy  icrri  rh  fj^ 
%apop^  firi94  ri  Kara\flv€W. 

/iOTcUctfs  &ico^<rcrflu]  Shakespeare  had 
seen  the  present  passage  quoted  some- 
where, and  by  a  remarkable  anachron- 
ism he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Hector. 
Cf.  Troilus  and  Cremda^  act  n.  sc.  2. 

'Paris  and  Troilus,  you  hare  both 
said  well : 


And  on  the  causo  and  question  nov 

in  hand 
Have  glozod— but  superficially;  not 

much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle 

thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy/ 

7  oh  yhp  wapii  r^  XP^^^  4  IXXeof^] 
*  For  the  deficiency  is  not  caused  by 
time.'    Cf.  Thucyd.  1. 141,  od  yi^  mpk 

Arnold  compares  vapJi  in  this  sense 
with  the  English  vulgarism,  '  all  along 
of.'  Cf.  Eth.  ra.  v.  19,  Ti  Kol  waft 
aMw, 

XV.  I  Returning  fix>m  a  parenthe- 
tical discussion  of  method,  Aristotle 
takes  up  (X^ftci^  8*  hmXa06trrts)  the 
original  question,  *What  is  it  that 
politics  aim  at,  what  is  the  highest 
practical  good?'  The  original  four 
terms  r4xtr/lt  ii4$o9os,  wpSi^is,  itpoal- 
pfiTis,  are  here  reduced  to  two,  ywmo'is 
and  irpoaiptiTis,  Id  the  latter  rpa^is 
is  implied.  And  T4xyn  is  omitted  as 
felling  under  the  practical  powers  in 
man  (cf.  Eik.  vi.  ii.  5).  Thus  human 
nature,  which  was  before  classified  as 
productive,  scientific,  and  moral,  is  here 
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ic'hiltrrmv  ofMXoysTrai.  t^v  yap  si&xijutoy/av  xa)  o! 
xoXXo}  xal  ol  j(OLffUvTBg  Xiyotxriv,  to  8*  f 5  ^v  xal  ri  tft^ 
xpaTTfiv  roLitrov  uTroTiCtfi^avootn  nS  svJiaifjLovsTy.  iFifi 
Si  T?jj  euSoeijUrOv/a^,  ti  «(rriv,  a[x^i(r^r^T6rj(n  xa)  oup^  ojtAo/* 
oi^  oi  ToXXoi  ro7]^*  (to^oT^*  aToSiSoao-iv.  oi  jxiv  yc^p  ra>y  3 
ivapy&y  n  xa\  ^apip&v^  oTov  iJSoi^y  ^  tXoutov  ^  tijxijv, 
aAXoi  S*  aXXo,  ^oXXox/^  Si  xa)  0  auTog  Sripov '  vocr^* 
(ra^  |U.£V  yap  uyUiav^  Trsvofxivog  h\  n-XoSrov  •  (ruvsiSors^^ 
S*  iauTorij  ayvoiav  tov$  f^iya  ri  xcCi  uirsp  auroifS  Xcyoj/ra^ 


summed  up  as  moral  and  intellectnal. 

2  There  is  a  verbal  agreement,  but 
under  this  an  essential  difference,  be- 
tween men  as  to  their  opinion  of  the 
chief  good.  All  use  the  same  word, 
'  happiness.*  They  go  a  step  beyond 
this  together,  and  say  it  consists  in 
'living-well  and  doing-well.*  Any 
fnrther  attempt  at  definition  shows 
the  discrepancy  of  their  notions.  On 
theories  of  the  chief  good,  see  Essay 
II.  pp.  101-— 102. 

ol  voAAol  ical  ol  xaf>^«<^«0  '^^ 
many  and  the  refine;!.'  This  clas- 
sifies the  whole  body  of  thinkers. 
The  many  are  opposed  to  the  philo- 
sophers (0/  0'o^()and  to  the  educated, 
the  refined,  the  few.  This  opposition 
has  always  existed.  It  appears  most 
strongly  in  the  philosophic  isolation  of 
Heraclitus  the  6xf<o\olfhpos,  It  is  a 
natural  distinction, since  philosophicid 
riews  are  not  inborn,  but  acquired, 
and  imply  education,  leisure,  deve- 
lopment. That  both  classes,  however, 
are  in  a  different  way  possessed  of 
the  truth  (wholly  or  partially),  A  ristotle 
would  always  acknowledge.  Cf.  Eih, 
L  viii.  7. 

c3  n^dtrrffir  is  an  ambiguous  phrase. 
In  its  usual  acceptation  it  would  rather 
mean  'faring-well*  than  'acting-well.* 
It  occurs  in  the  Gorglaa  of  Plato,  p. 
507  c,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  contiin 
the  transition  between  these  two  ideas 


— ToXXJ{}  kvSyKn,  &  KaXXlKktit,  rh 
ff^povOf  &inrtp  ZtiiKBofuVf  SdccuoF  l^pra 
icol  Mpttoif  icol  9(ncy  ityaShw  Mpa 
ttvai  rcA^wf,  rhw  Zh  itryvBh^  tZ  tc  ica2 
KoX&s  wpdrrfUf  h  tip  irpdrrji,  rhif  8*  §9 
wpdrroma  /iaxdptSy  tc  koI  €^Baifioya 
cTmu,  rhifZ^  woytiphpKoi  kok&s  wpdrrorra 
idMow,  Aristotle  was  at  no  pains  to 
solve  the  ambiguity.  Cf.  Eih,  vi.  ii.  5. 

3  ol  likv  yhp — iyoBd]  *  For  the  one 
class  (i.e.  the  many)  specify  something 
palpable  and  tangible,  as,  for  instance, 
pleasure,  or  wealth,  or  honour;  in 
short,  different  of  them  give  different 
accounts,  and  often  the  same  individual 
gives  an  answer  at  variance  with 
himself,  for  when  he  has  fallen  sick 
he  calls  it  health,  but  being  poor 
wealtli;  and  when  people  are  con- 
scious of  ignorance  they  look  up  with 
admiration  to  those  who  say  some- 
thing fine  and  beyond  their  own 
powers.  On  the  other  hand  certain 
(philosophers)  have  thought  that  be- 
yond all  these  manifold  goods  there 
is  some  one  absolute  good,  which  is 
the  cause  to  these  of  their  being  good.' 
"Eanoi  Z4  corresponds  to  ol  iiky  ydp, 
'Palpable and  tangible*  are  analogous 
though  not  identical  metaphors  with 
itmpy&w  ri  icol  ^tavtp&v, 

avpei^Srts,  ic.t.A.]  Consciousness  of 
ignorance  makes  people  fancy  wisdom 
to  be  the  chief  good. — So  the  Para- 
phrast  explains  the  passage. 
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6av[xa^o\}<r$v.     2vioi  S*  (oovro  ira^  rot  ToXXa  raura  ayatdat 
'aAXo  Ti  )caO*  awri  iTyai,  o  xal  To7(rSf  vSi<nv  alrtov  ecTi 

4  Tou  iTyai  ayada.     aTctcra^  [xip  oZv  i^tral^uv  tol§  Bo^ol^ 
[xarmonpou  1(r(o$  itrrivj  Jxavov  hi  rag  [AuTiKTra  l^risroXa- 

5  ^ou(ra^  ^  Soxouera;  •yC*'*'  '''^^  Xoyoj/.  [jlti  XoLvdaysrw  S' 
ij/to^  on  Sia^ipou(riy  o!  airo  ray  ap^&¥  Xoyoi  x(x}  ol  i^i 
tA^'  ap^ag  •  f5  ya^  xol  IlXaraiy  'fyripu  rouro  xai  e^i^ret, 
TOTspov  awh  T&y  ap^&y  ^  it)  ra^  oLp^ag  itrrip  ij  o3o^, 
wtriTip  €P  Tio  (rraolm  airo  rcoy  adXo9srcoy  f^i  ro  irspag  iq 
ayaxaXiy.     a&xriov  /x^y  ouy  a?r^  r&v  yvoopiixooif,  radrot  Be 


^Xo  Tucotf*  a^b  clrot]  This  of  course 
relates  to  Plato's  theory  of  the  Idea. 

4  2x01^1^  Z\ — KSyotf]  *But  it  is 
sufficient  to  examine  the  opinions  most 
in  Togne,  or  that  seem  to  hare  some 
reason  in  them.'  A  similar  canon  of 
authority  is  given,  Eth,  i.  viii.  7. 

iwnroXaioi<ras]  *  Lying  on  the  top/ 
'  obvious.'  The  original  sense  is  found 
in  Hist  Anim,  Tin.  ii.  17:  noyovo*! 
8)  ital  iiirSXXvrrai  woKKitcts  {cd  x*^' 

^h  TOU  ihlov  iwrap4p€ir$tu  yhp  vcUir 
ov  Z^parrat  ^Uts.  Hence  iinw9XA(«» 
and  iwiw6\atos  come  to  mean  '  what 
lies  on  the  surface,'  '  is  easily  to  be 
found.'  Eth,  IV.  riii.  4,  ^ixoXdfor- 
ros  rov  ycXolov,  *  constantly  turning 
up:'  and  in  the  Axiochus  which 
bears  Plato's  name,  p.  369  d,  in  r^s 
4iniro\a{oi^ffris  r^  wvw  Xwxnytlas, 
RheL  in.  x.  4,  hci!w6Xma  yitp  Kiyofup 
tii  wayrl  SiyXa  ical  h  ftriZ^v  8f7  Ctrniffai, 
Eth,  End,  m.  ii.  4,  IToTi  8*  oh  wdm/ 
yp^ptfjLow  rh  irdffos  obV  hrtirSkcuoy. 
From  this  meaning  to  that  of  '  super- 
ficial' is  but  a  slight  transition,  i.  v. 
4,  <l>€dytTcu  8*  hniroKaiSTtpop  tlnu  rov 
CrrroufA4wov, 

5  From  hence  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  follows  the  second  digression 
on  the  method  of  ethics.  The  question 
now  is,  whetlier  the  Science  is  to  be 
inductiye  or  deductive,  whether  the 
reasoning  is  to  be  '  to  principles,'  or 


*from  principles.'  Aristotle  givea  a. 
qualified  decision  in  ^ivour  of  tho 
former  of  these  alternatives. 

€?  yitp — &irXdt]  *  For  Plato  ri^Uy 
used  to  doubt  and  question  whether 
the  way  was  £rom  principles  or  to 
principles,  ns,  in  the  stadium,  whether 
from  the  j  udges  to  thegoal,  or  reversely. 
We  must  begin,  at  all  events,  with 
things  known,  and  those  are  of  two 
kinds ;  for  some  things  are  known  re- 
latively, and  some  things  absolutely.' 
There  is  no  particular  passage  in  the 
worics  of  Plato,  which  we  can  say  is 
here  referred  to.  That  at  the  end  of 
Book  TI.  of  the  Republic  has  a  widely^ 
different  scope.  It  does  not  compars 
the  Inductive  with  the  Deductive  Me- 
thod, but  drscribes  dialectic  as  a  pro- 
gress up  the  ladder  of  hypotheses  to 
the  idea  of  good,  and  a  descent  again 
without  any  help  from  the  senses,  by 
successive  steps,  which  are  ideas,  and 
are  connected  with  the  idea  of  good. 
The  use  of  the  word  TiKdr^w  here 
without  the  article  shoivs  that  a  per- 
sonal reference  to  the  philosopher  is 
intended  (see  note  on  Eth,  vi.  ziii.  3), 
The  use  of  the  imperfect  iiw6p€i  shows 
that  the  reference  is  grneral;  when 
Aristotle  quotes  from  a  particular  pas- 
sago  in  the  Latos  of  Plato  {Eih,  11.  iii. 
2),  he  says  &s  6  nxdrvp  ^inaiw, 

roOra  84  8itt»t  *  r^  fUv  j^/ur,  r^  8) 
hacX&sl    This  is  Aristotle's  favourite 
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hrr&g*  ra  /xiy  yap  ij/tiv  ra  8*  azrXco^.  1<r<og  oov  ij/xTv  y«  6 
apHTtov  airii  r&v  r^fJv  yvwplfitoK  ito  h§7  rotg  iQstriy  ^p^doi 
xa\ibg  rlv  vip)  xa'K&v  xa]  hxaloov  xa)  oTitog  r&v  ToXirix&y 
axouTO/Af  voy  Ixav&g.  OLpx^  yoip  t^  ^ti  '  xa)  §]  roSro  (^ou-  7 
yoiro  apxovyTcag,  ouSiv  Trpoo'Sfijo'si  ro5  8iori.  0  8i  roiou- 
ro^  i)  f;^fi  ^  Xa3oi  ay  ap^ag  pc^Zimg.  40  h\  fisoirtpop 
UTrap^ii  TOWTftiy,  apfowTarco  Tcpy  *H(rio8ou» 

ovroc  ^9^  xai'^ipiflTOC  oc  oirroc  wdvTa  votiagj 
iffOXoc  S*  aS  itrciJtreif'oc  oc  it  ilir6yTi  wldfirai. 


diTision  of  knowledge,  into  things 
'relatively'  and  things  *  absolutely* 
known.  The  fonner  implies  the  know- 
ledge of  experience,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  individual  perception; 
it  is  therefore  concrete  {iyyirtpow 
r^f  oiff^^tauiSt  Po9t.  AnalyU  i.  ii.  $), 
while  the  latter  is  abstract  (t^  v^pp^- 
rcpor),  but  being  independent  of  in- 
dividual experience,  it  is  absolute  {rh 
<rap4<rT9pti  ry  ^{firti  ttai  yrttpifA^tpa, 
Fhys,  Au9c,  I.  i.  i).  We  must  observe 
that  the  distinction  is  not  between 
things  relatively  and  absolutely 
*  knowable,'  but  *known.*  The  highest 
truths  are  actually  in  themselves  better 
known  than  the  phenomena  of  the 
senses.  This  is  said  independently  of 
individual  minds,  and  implies  a  refer- 
ence to  the  impersonal  and  absolute 
reason ;  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  the 
universal  being  in  itself  more  known 
than  the  particular,  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  it  has  a  more  real  existence, 
just  as  Plato  said  that  the  Ideas  were 
most  true,  while  phenomena  only  par- 
take of  truth  (jirr4x*i  rris  i^riBttas), 

6  tffotf  olif — yyvplfun^']  *  Perhaps 
then  tM  at  all  events  must  commence 
with  what  toe  know.'  Aristotle  wna 
probably  unconscious  of  the  sort  of 
pun  in  this  sentence.  He  merely 
asserts  that  tM  {i.e.)  ethical  philo- 
sophers must  start  ih>m  a  basis  of 
personal  experience. 

6—7  Zih  5ci— ^f8(Mt]  *  Therefore 
be  should  have  been  well  trained  in 


his  habits  who  is  to  study  aright  things 
beautiftil  and  just,  and  in  short  the 
whole  class  of  political  subjects.  For 
the  &ct  is  a  principle,  and  if  the  £ict 
be  sufficiently  apparent  we  need  not 
ask  the  reason.  Now  he  who  has 
been  well  trained  either  has  principles 
already,  or  can  easily  obtain  them.' 
He  returns  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
&arpoar4f.  But  here  previous  know- 
ledge seems  required  in  a  different 
way  from  that  mentioned  above  (l  iv. 
5).  The  object  is  here  not  Kplytty  rh 
\ry6funt,  but  iwUrrnfBoi. 

Vx%  7^  ^^  ^0  ^0  fUiOiQ  is  re- 
peated below  (i.  vii.  10).  The  term 
if>x4  appears  to  be  used  here  am- 
biguously. It  may  either  mean  a 
starting-point,  or  a  universal  principle. 
It  seems  to  hover  between  those 
meanings,  and  to  express  that  a  moral 
fact  has  something  at  all  events  po- 
tentially of  the  nature  of  a  universal. 
'Apx^  (in  $  7)  is  used  definitely  for 
universal  principles. 

t  tk  rouvros]  ue,  6  tcaXms  iry/Uwot, 
Such  a  one  is  in  possession  of  moral 
&cts,  which  either  stand  already  in 
the  light  of  principles,  or  can  be  at 
once  recognised  as  such  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  philosopher.  In  the 
fonner  case  he  will  resemble  Hesiod's 
icwipunos,  in  the  second  case  the 
icBXht  %s  c9  dw6m  wiBufrtu  If  he 
can  neither  discover  nor  recognise 
principles,  he  is  kxp^Ut  Mip, 

oItos  ftk¥,  ictX]    Hesiodi  Worh 
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[Chap. 


5         *'ti[JLtlg  hi  yJywfjLiP  o9tP  Tapi^i^fJiiVf  ro  yap  ayaSw 
xoi  Tr,j/  iu8ou[Mviav  owx  oiKoymg  ioixatnv  tK  tSov  fiicov  6to- 

xoi  T^v  ^/ov  ayaT&fl"!  top  awoKaua-rixop*     'rpsTg  yap  bWi 
pLcCKiirra  oi  wpoo^opTig^  o  n  pSp  elpr^fiipog  xai  o  ;roXirixo^ 


and  DaySt  291—  295.  After  po^^  in 
the  editions  of  Hesiod,  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  EtkicSt  and  in  the  Paraphrase^ 
comes  this  rerso,  ^pcunrdfuifos  rd  ac* 
hrtira  iced  ^9  r4Xos  ftraf  htutim.  The 
\rhole  passage  succeeds  one  quoted  hy 
Plato,  Repuh.  n.  364  c ;  2>^^.  iy.  718 
V ;  and  by  Xenophon,  Memorab.  n.  i. 
20,  on  the  difficulty  of  Tirtue.  The 
sentiment  is  borrowed  by  livy,  xxn. 
XXIX.  Cf.  Cicero  pro  Cluentio/t,  xxxi. ; 
SopK  Antig,  720 ;  Horod.  tii.  xri. 

y.  I  'H/cctj  8i— droXcvi3<iyciy]  *  But 
to  return  from  our  digression, — since 
people  seem  with  reason  to  form  their 
conceptions  of  the  chief  good  and  of 
happiness  from  men*s  lives/  (sc.  '  let 
us  examine  these*).  The  y6p  shows 
that  the  above  clause  explains  tlie 
object  of  this  chapter,  which  is,  to 
examine  men's  opinions  of  the  chief 
good,  in  the  concrete,  by  a  criticism 
of  their  lives.  Men's  lives  exhibit  prac- 
tically their  ideas  of  what  is  desirable. 

^K  Tw  /3W]  filos  is  the  external 
form,  opposed  to  C<^i  the  internal 
principle  of  life.  Thus  filos  is  *  lino  of 
life,'  *  profession,'  'career.'  Cf.  Eih.  ix. 
ix.  0,  X.  vi.8 ;  Plato,  Sepub,  x.  618  A, 
rh  rw  fiimw  wapaSttyfULTti, 

2  ol  fi^p — $€09pnTiK6s]  'Now  the 
many  and  the  vulgar  (conceive)  plea- 
sure) (the  chief  good),  whence  also 
they  follow  the  life  of  sensuality.  For 
the  most  prominent  lives  are  on  the 
whole  (fid\i<rra)  three  in  number,  that 
just  mentioned,  and  the  political  life, 


and  thirdly  the  life  of  contempUlion.' 
With  T^r  rfiopiiF,  ^mKofifidyovo't  rijtb' 
$6p  must  be  supplied,  though  it  was 
used  in  a  different  way  in  the  sentence 
before.  The  punctuation  of  Zell  has 
been  adopted.  Bekker  places  no  stop 
after  ^oKofifidpttw,  but  ends  the  sen- 
tence  after  ii^r^p. 

itmKawrrucSp']  a  word  not  ooeorriog 
in  Plato,  nor  perhaps  in  any  writer 
before  'Aristotle. 

rp€is  T^kf,  IC.T.A.]  In  the  celebrated 
metaphor  attributed  to    Pythagoras 
(cf.  Cicero,  Tusc,  Disp.  v.  3),  tlie  world 
is  compared  to  an  Olympic  festival, 
in  which  some  are  come  to  contend, 
for  honour;  others  to  buy  and  sell, 
for  profit;  the  best  of  all,  as  spectators, 
for  contemplation.  In  Plato  a  similar 
division   occurs,   Bepuh,   ix.   581  c: 
Ai2k  Tovra  V^  mX  &r9p«rwr  ?i4ywfi€P  rd 
fTp&ra  rptrrh  y4ni   c7mu,  ^lA'tf'o^i'f 
^i\6p€ucop,    ^i\0K€p94s ;     K0fu9p   7c 
This  passage  appears  to  be  alluded, 
to  in  the  words  at  the  opening  of  the 
chapter,  oIk  il^.Sye»s  ioUwnp  iK  tmp 
fii«p  lvo\afi$dp€iP,    The  Pinraphrast 
explains  Aristotle's  omission  of  the 
life  of  gain  by  saying  that  *  the  seekers 
both  of  pleasure  and  honour  are  wont 
to  amass  money  also.'    Plato,  on  the 
contrary,  says  that  pleasure  and  gain 
are  merely  two  forms  of  concupiscence. 
The  life  of  pleasure  then  was  included 
Tinder  Plato's  y4pos  ^iXoiccp^s.    An- 
dtotle's  classification,  which  separates 
these,  is  much  more  true  to  natnre. 
But  the  reason  given  by  theParaphnst 
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avSpaTToScoSfi^  (^aivovrai  ^o<rxri[jLaT(ov  filov  Trpoatpoofjuvotf 
Tuy;^ayou(ri  8i  Xoyou  81a  to  toXXou^  tcov  tv  rari?  i^ovtrlaig 
ofJLOtowa&tlv  Sa^SavaTaXcp.  oJ  Si  ^apUvrsg  xa}  Trpanr^'  4 
xol  Tifir^v  •  To3  yap  jtoXitixoS  ^/ou  (rp^fSov  toOto  T«Xof • 
(PalviTM  S*  iT<ToXaior£poi/  fTyai  ro5  ^i]roujtii€i/ou  *  Soxn 
yap  ffv  roTjp  ri]Dui><n  jttaXXoy  sTvai  iq  ly  rtt>  ri/teojXf  i/cp,  raya- 
6oy  Si  oixfTov  ri  xa}  hvira^alpsToif  f7yai  jLtavrsuo/tsda.     fri  5 


is  untenable.  Aristotle  omitted  the 
/9(of  xp)IM^(^^'t  AS  bo  tells  us  pre- 
sently, because,  as  not  being  purely 
voluntary  (fiUu6s  rti),  it  does  not  exhi- 
bit a  conception  of  happine&s.  Though 
it  may  have  many  adherents,  these 
do  not  seek  it  spontaneously,  as  con- 
taining happiness  in  itself. 

3  ol  i»jk¥  olw — ^SapSarcnitUy]  The 
life  of  sensuality  is  that  which  the 
vulgar  propose  to  themselves  as  their 
ideal  of  happiness.  This  they  would 
pursue  if  they  oould  obtain  the  ring  of 
Gyges  (Plato,  Bepub,  n.  p.  359,  c). 
And  though  Aristotle  repudiates  it 
immediately  as  vile  and  abject,  yet  he 
places  it  on  the  scale  {rvyx^own  X^ 
you)  because  great  potentates  (iroAXo^f 
rm  h  Ttus  i^ovffltus)  show  themselves 
of  the  same  mind  as  Sardanapalus, 
thinking  nought  but  sensuality '  worth 
a  fillip,*  while  they  hare  everything  at 
their  disposal,  and  are  of  all  men  most 
free  to  choose. 

rvyxdi'^ova't  \6yov]  *  They  obtain 
consideration,'  t>.  both  in  the  eyes  of 
men  in  general,  and  also  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.    Cf.  Eth,  x.  vi.  3. 

2ap8aycnrcUy]  Cicero,  in  Tusc,  Disp, 
V.  XXXV.  (cf.  J>e  FinibuSf  n.  xm.), 
mentions  the  epitaph  of  Sardanapalus 
as  quoted  by  Aristotle.  *  £x  quo  Sar- 
danapali,  opulentissimi  Syrise  regis, 
error  ognoscitur,  qui  incidi  jussit  in 
busto: 

Ilao  habeOf  qwf  ediy  qttaquc  exsatu- 
rata  libido 


VOL.  I. 


G 


Hausit :  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  fret" 
clara  rdicta. 

Quid  aliud,  ait  Aristoteles,  in  bovis, 
non  in  regis  sepulcro  inscriberes?' 
No  such  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle. 

4  ol  Zh  x«V^o^<f — T^j]  *  But  the 
refined  and  active  conceive  honour  to 
be  the  chief  good ;  for  this  may  be 
said  to  be  (ox*^*^)  tlie  end  of  the 
political  life.*  ol  Z4  answers  to  ol  fikif 
ToWoi  Kol  ^oprix<6raroi.  The  desire 
for  honour  is  of  course  a  higher  instinct 
than  the  desire  for  pleasure.  It  is 
*the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.* 
Honour  is  the  price  paid  for  political 
service,  the  garland  of  the  magistrate 
and  the  statesman.  Of.  Eth.  v.  vi.  7 : 
fuoBhs  ipa  Tts  9ot4os,  tovto  Zk  rifiii 
itol  yipcLs. 

^ifeTou  V — fiayTtv6fu$a\  'But  it 
appears  too  superficial  for  that  which 
we  are  in  search  of,  for  it  seems  to 
rest  more  with  the  honourer  than  the 
honoured;  whereas  we  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  chief  good  must  bo 
one*8  own,  and  not/  in  the  power  of 
others  to  take  away.'  Honour  is  evi- 
dently a  precarious  advantage  de- 
pending on  others.  No  labours  or 
merits  could  prevent  its  being  with- 
held by  an  ungrateful  or  unappredat- 
ingage. 

ixeurr€v6fi€$a]  A  phrase  worthy  of 
attention.  It  occurs  Eth.  vi.  xiii.  4 : 
iolKcuri  nil   ficirr€^<r$cd  w«s  iwaines 
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Oou^  ttvou  *  ^i)rou(ri  yo5y  6?ro  r&v  ^pov/jptaii^  TifA^a-dai,  xoj 
Tap'  oT^"  yiyvitTHOVTaif  xa)  hr  apsrfj*  S^Xov  o5v  on  xari 

an'Kia'Tipa  xa)  avrr^ '  Soxs7  yap  t vSff;^€<rdai  xex2  xads tiSsJf 
i^ovra  r^v  a^f i^v,  ^  aTpaxrtTv  hta  0iou,  xai  v^^o^  rowrw^ 
xoxoTadsrv  xa)  arvjfuv  ra  [xiyia-ra  •  tov  S*  oStco  i^vra 
oxjfhiig  ay  iuZaifiovitreisv^  el  [iri  $i(nv  Sia^uXarTa»y.  xa) 
wipi  ftky  Touroiy  aXig  *  ixav&g  yotp  xa)  iv  roT$  iy^cuxXloig 


T^jr  ^mifuf,  Ot  also  JRkei.  i.  xiii.  2 : 

Koinhp  tlttmw  Kcl  &itKow.  It  is  pro- 
bably suggested  by  Plato,  in  whom 
both  fiayrc^fffihu  and  &ro/iaKrfi&f<r0a< 
frequently  occur;  e.g,  Crat.  411  b: 
d<Mc«  y4  fJMi  06  KtuMs  fuarrtvHrBai  h  kcA 
pw  8^  iptP^a,  5ti,  IC.T.X. 

5 — 6  Moreorer,  honour  is  not  only 
an  insecure  possession,  but  it  soems 
not  even  desired  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  desired  by  men  as  an  eyidence  of 
their  merits.  Cf.  Eih,  rm,  yiii.  2, 
where  he  says  more  at  length  that 
most  men  appear  to  seek  honour  kot^ 
<rvfjifi€firiK6s ;  the  many  seek  it  at  the 
hands  of  those  in  power,  as  an  earnest 
of  future  advantage ;  the  good  seek  it 
from  the  excellent  and  from  com- 
petent judges,  as  a  confirmation  of 
their  own  opinion  about  thomselrcs. 
Thus  the  consciousness  of  virtue  is 
the  end,  to  which  honour  is  the  means. 
If  virtue  then  be  regarded  as  the  end 
of  the  political  life,  will  this  answer 
to  the  chief  good  ?  No,  it  falls  short 
of  being  a  supreme  end  (&rcX€<rr/pa 
jKot  offn)).  For  it  might  subsist  in  a 
life  of  absolute  inaction,  or  of  the 
heaviest  misfortunes.  And  to  call 
this  happiness  would  be  paradoxical. 

T^f  ^prr^r,  virtue  reg:irded  as  a  mere 
quality,   which  Aristotle  repudiates. 


Fast  merits,  or  the  passire  possessoo 
of  qualities,  whose  existdnce  drpeads 
on  the  attestation  of  fame,  cannot  b^ 
thought  to  constitute  the  chief  good. 
Very  different  from  this  is  itftfy^Mt 
irar*  hprrtiv^  an  actual  life  of  rirtne  in 
the  present. 

cl  n^  $4ffuf  ZieuffvXdrrwp]    '  Unless 
defending  a  paradox.'    S4ctts  in  de- 
monstration are  those  unproved  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  the  existence  of 
each  separate  science,  just  as  &^(^/iarB 
are  to  the  existence  of  reasoning  in 
general  {Past.  Antd^tics,  l  ii.  7),  bat 
$4irtis    in    dialectic  (the    kind  here 
meant)  are  paradoxical  positions  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  scnne  great 
name  ;  Topios^  l  xi.  4 :  94a is  Z4  ivrgp 
iw6\rir^is  wapdSolos  tAp  ypvpi/ufp  rufhs 
Korh  ^>tXoco^laMf  otoPf  Bri  ovk  iartp 
iun'i\4y€tPt   KoBdattp   1^  *ApTl<rB4r^s, 
K,  T.  X.    The  above  paradox  (8r<  a^ 
rdpKrjs  4  i^fT^  irp6s  t^p  Mat/ioplap) 
was  one  the  Stoics  afterwords  ventured 
to  maintain.    Cicero  {Paradoxa  11.) 
defends  it  with  rhetorical  arguments — 
arguing  the  greatness  of  Begulus  in 
his  misfortunes,  as  though  that  were 
identical  with  his  happiness. 

ical  wfp\  fikp^^airitp]  *But  enough 
on  this  subject,  for  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  even  in  popular 
philosophies.'  Cf,DeCosIOyj,lx.i6; 
icol  yitp  KoQiiTfp  4p  to7s  iyKi-Kkion  ^tAo- 
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sXpiqrai  irsp)  aurcov  •  rpirog  8*  i<rrh  o  QswpritiTixogy  7r§pl 
oS  r^v  €T/(rx€\t/iv  iv  ro7$  irrofjiivoig  Toii}(roju,sda,  o  hi 
^pr^fjMTia'Trig  ^loLiog  rig  itrriv^  xai  o  TrXouro^  ^Xoi/  on  oi 


tto^^uun  vcpl  r^  Ofta  iroXA<iicif  ir/)0- 
^o/fCTOu    rotf    Xi^yotr    8ri    r^    Buoy 
ikfjL^rdfikftTor  ivayKcuow  ttr<u  va¥   rh 
irpwToy  Koi  hcp6TaTov^  on  which  Sim- 
plicius  notes  with  regard  to  iyKukKi- 
oiT — Srim  ical  i^wr^ptK^  HaXuv  tlMt, 
We  may  tran&Uite  the  passage,  *As 
in  the  popular  philosopbical  doctrines 
about  things   divine,  it  is  often  set 
forth  in   argument   that   the  divine 
niu6>t    necessiirily    bo    unchangeable, 
being  the   First  and    the  Highest.' 
(There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
in  the  Greek  text.   Perhaps  we  should 
read  6v  for  9wJ)     This    evidently 
refers  to  no  work  of  Aristotle*s,  but 
to  the  common  unscientific  discourses 
of  men  upon  scientific  subjects.    So 
above,  it  is  intimated  tbat  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  virtue   for  happiness  had 
been  the  subject  of  commonplace  dis- 
cussion.    *EyK^K\ios   is    used    three 
times  in  the  PolUics  of  Aristotle  to 
express  'that  which  belongs  to  the 
daily  round  of  life,'    JW.  i.  vii.  2, 
rk  iyK^Kkta  hoKor^itun'tif  *  daily  duties 
of  servants ; '  cf.  u.  v.  4,  r^  Zuucorlas 
rh  ijKvicXUns :  u.  ix.  9,  xf^^V^^  ^ 
oi^i)s  T^f  $p9ur^rriros  wphs  oW4y  rw 
iynvKklwy,  *  Boldness  is  of  no  use  for 
every-day  life.*  Hence  the  word  comes 
to  mean  'commonplace,'   'popular,' 
*  unscientific'  Two  other  explanations 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected : 
(i)  Eustratius  thinks  that  a  poem  of 
Aiistotle*s  is  meant,  ending  with  the 
same  line  with  which  it  began — hence 
called  Encyclic ;   (2)  Julius  Scabger 
refers  us  to  two  books,  'EymMcXUfw,  a/, 
jB',  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v.  26. 

7   rplros    V — woai€r6fi€0a'\    'Third 
is  the  life  of  contemplation,  about 

o 


which  our  investigation  shall  be  made 
hereafter.'  This  promise  is  fulfilled 
in  Book  x.  We  hav%  here  undoubted 
proof  of  an  idea  of  method,  of  a  con- 
structive whole ;  see  Essay  I.  p.  45. 

8  4  8i  Xp^/J^Ttffriis — ^x^**']  '-But 
the  life  of  gain  is  in  a  way  compulsory, 
and  it  is  plain  that  wealth  is  not  that 
good  we  are  in  search  of,  for  it  is  an 
instrument  and  means  to  something 
else.'  With  XP^V^^^^^^^  understand 
fiioi,  Lambious  finds  in  two  MSS. 
Xpi}ftari(rr^r  fiioi  tfiUs  ris  iffri.  This 
is  evidently  a  gloss,  filaios  is  to  be 
explained  by  comparing  the  parallel 
passage  in  Eih,  Eudem.  i.  iv.  2: 
Aaifnifidtwy  Zh  r&v  fitwp^  Ktd  t&p  fikv 
[aiiV\  iLfjupi<rfifiTo{f¥T»y  r^r  rotadrris 
tinyitploft  &AX'  &s  r»v  lLHie)fKcUw  xdpiv 
irTov9«i^ofi4ycfWt  otop  r&p  ire  pi  r^t  rdxyas 
riis  ^opTuciiS  koI  tw  ircpl  XflVM^^^t'^'^ 
Kol  rh  $apa6covs — r&p  8i  tls  itytiyiiP 
McuftopiK^p  rarrofiipvp  rpmp  irrwv. 
*  Now  the  lives  of  men  being  divided, 
and  the  one  class  laying  no  claim  at 
all  to  this  kind  of  good  fortune,  but 
being  devoted  to  the  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  for  instance  those 
engaged  with  me^n  arts  and  lucre  and 
sordid  crafts;  while  the  others,  which 
are  ranked  severally  as  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Happiness,  are  three  in 
number.'  Here  oiV  is  restored  by 
the  absolutely  certain  conjecture  of 
Bonitz.  fitcuSs  ru  exactly  corresponds 
with  oifV  iifi^ifffifiro^cov — mrovZaCo* 
fi4pt9pf  and  so  it  is  understood  by  the 
Paraphrast :  icol  Icrrt  fileuis,  Oih-c  yiip 
rh  iya0hp  Sti^Kci,  ottr^  irirv  Sokci 
Zu&Kfiv,  ^O0«y  0^  voWois  i^rrtp  ipa» 
<rr6s  *  ^701  yiip  clXorro  wdffi^f  r^f  ip 
fiip  (nrov5^f  riKos  rh  xp^/m^a  ^X^'''* 
It  is  to  be  taken  in  a  passive,  not  an 
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TO  $V)TOujuif vov  ayaOoy  •    XP^^^I^^  V^P   ^^^   aXXou  X^F"- 
ho  ftoXXoy  ra  irpinpov  T^gp^flivra  riXrj  ng  oiv  wxoXo^w 
8i*  aura  ykf  ayairarai.     (^aivsrai  8*  oiS*  IxsTya  •  xoiVm 
TToXXoi  Xoyoi  T^^  aoTC^  xaraJ^i^T^r^vrcu. 
6         TaSra  /xiv  ouy  a^siVda>  *  ro  Si  xado  Aoo   /SiXr/oy  fdros 


active  sense.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
JKo^itft,  meaning  'forced,'  as  in  Eth, 
m.  i.  3.  It  implies  that  no  one 
would  devote  himself,  at  the  outset, 
to  monej-making,  except  of  necessity, 
*parce  qu'il  faut  vivre.*  It  assigns 
the  reason  for  not  discussing  the  life 
of  gain.  An  additional  and  final 
reason  is  sulgoined — that  wealth  is  a 
mere  means.  Other  and  mistaken  ex- 
planations  of  this  place  are  (i)  that  of 
Enstratius.  *Tho  usurer  is  violent,' 
trt  /S(ar  Mcdcrvrcu  lepbs  rh  icrfi«^aff$ou. 
The  same  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Latin  translations,  where  *  violentus' 
is  used.  In  Dante's  Inferno^  Canto 
XI.,  is  a  complete  commentary  on 
this.  Dante,  who  only  knew  Aristotle 
in  the  Latin,  but  studied  him  much, 
places  usurers  among  *  the  violent '  in 
hell,  and  gives  learned  reasons  for 
this  classification.  ^2)  That  of  Gipha- 
nius,  who,  rightly  taking  fiios  to  be 
the  omitted  word,  interprets  *  vita 
naturse  contraria.'  It  is  true  that  in 
several  places  filaios  is  opposed  to 
Korh  ^v<riy,  and  in  such  contexts 
moans  '  unnatural ; '  Phys,  Ausc.  rv. 
viii.  4,  V.  vi.  6 ;  PolUicSt  1.  iii.  4.  But 
without  such  a  context,  it  cannot 
simply  stand  for  vap^  ^^ly.  Besides 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  life  of 
gain,  more  than  the  life  of  ambition, 
should  be  called  'unnatural.' 

KedT0i^Kvrafi4fi\rimui]  The  general 
meaning  is:  'Although  much  has 
been  said  to  show  that  each  of  these 
is  the  chief  good,  it  has  been  unavail- 
ing.' But  a  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
precise  force  of  K»rafi4fi\iirrai,  Does 
it  mean,  *  have  been  wasted  ? '  or 


simply  '  have  been  laid  down,  pnn 
mulgated?'  This  latter  rendeiiog  ii 
confirmed  by  De  Afundo,  vi.  3 :  W"i 
rmr  waXai&w  thr€Ty  tu^s  ir/»4x''K*'« 
Sri  wJuna  raSrd  i<m  OtS^  wXes  .... 
rp  ixhf  M^  Zuwd$JLmi  wpiroma  naf- 
$aXX6fi§roi  \6yov,  ob  ft^r  rp  y€  oWf. 
By  a  slight  extension  of  meaning  ve 
have  in  the  PclUics^  KaTa0€fiXn/idm 
Ata^iTftf  (rm.  ii.  6),  merafi^fiKmUn 
vmSf^/urra  (viii.  iii.  li),  •ordintiyi 
usual  branches  of  loamiog-.' 

VI.    Aristotle    noir     proceeds    io 
examine,  or  rather  to  attack,  the  Fls- 
tonicdoctrineof  the  Idea  of  Good.  To 
test  the  worth  of  this  criticism  be- 
longs to  a  consideration  of  the  entire 
relation  of  Aristotle  to  the  views  of 
Plato.    See  Essay  IIL      The  argu- 
ments used  are  as  follows:  (i)  the 
Platonists  allow  that  where  there  is 
an  essential  succession  between  two 
conceptions,  these  cannot  be  broogbt 
under  a  common  idea — but  there  is 
such  between  different  manifestations 
of  good,  e.g.  the  useful  is  an   essen- 
tially later  conception.     (2)   If  all 
good  be  one,  it  ought  to  fiill  under 
only  one  category,  whereas  it  can  be 
predicated  under  all.    (3)  If  it  were 
one,  it  would  be  treated  of  by  only 
one  science.    (4)  The  Idea  is,  after 
uU,  only  a  repetition  of  the  phenomena, 
for  with  these  it  is  really  identical* 
(5)  Even  the  most  essential  and  abso- 
lute goods  seem   incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  one  idea.    (6)  It  is  more 
natural  to  consider  good  an  analogous 
"^ord,  and  to  assign  to  it  a  nomina- 
listic,  rather  than  a  realistic,  unit^* 
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Tovg  TTis  roiaCrrjs  ^riTri<ria}$  ynfofjiivrig  S/a  rh  ^iXoti;  aivZpag 
utrayayiiy  tA  tT^Jij.  8o§fif  8'  av  ttroig  ^fXrlov  sTvai  xai 
Sf7y  er)  (rcoTr^pla  ys  rrig  aJKrfiiiag  xcii  t^l  oixf7a  avaipuv^ 
aTsJKoig  n  xa)  ^iXotro^oug  ovrag  *  a/x(^o7y  yccp  ovroiv 
^iXoiy  o(rioy  7rpoTi[MV  r^v  aX^driai^.     oi  Si  xofxla'aifTig  2 


(7)  Bat  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
plain  that  the  idea  can  have  no  reU- 
tion  to  practical  life,  and  therefinre  it 
does  not  belong  to  ethics. 

I  rh  8i  Ka06Xov — iiX-fiBtuuf]  *Bnt 
perhaps  it  were  as  well  to  consider  the 
natore  of  the  universal  term  (good) 
and  to  discuss  in  what  sense  it  is 
predicated,  although  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  is  rendered  disagreeable 
owing  to  those  who  are  our  friends 
having  introduced  their  doctrine  of 
Ideas.  Still  it  is  the  best  course  and 
even  incumbent  on  us,  where  the 
safety  of  truth  is  concerned,  to  sacri- 
fice even  what  is  nearest  to  us,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  philosophers.  For 
where  both  are  dear,  friends  and  the 
truth,  it  is  our  duty  to  prefer  the  truth.' 

rh  Ka06\oul  As  part  of  the  logic 
of  Ethics  Aristotle  is  proceeding  to 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
versal term  —  Good  —  when  he  is 
stopped  by  the  necetcsity  of  consider- 
ing Plato*s  doctrine  of  the  Idea  of 
Good.  His  answer  to  the  question  is 
given  in  §§  ii — 12.  Aristotle  also 
held  the  necessary  existence  of  uni- 
versals,  only  more  as  a  conceptaalist, 
saying  that  they  were  icor^  woXX&if 
(predicable  of  particulars),  not  itap^ 
rk  wo\Ki  (existing  independent  of 
particulars).  Cf.  Posi,  Anal,  l  xi.  i : 
E22h}  iikp  oiv  cZrm  ^  &  ri  wapit  rh. 
woKKk  oifK  MrfKii  c2  iar6b^t^ts  Ifaratf 
ttycu  fih  roi  tr  Korrh  itoXkOr  it\7i$h 
tlwtuf  iufdymi*  oit  yhp  Kirrcu  rh  Ka06\ou 
hf  fi^  rovro  J, 

Koiittp  KpotrirTovil  The  personal 
feeling  expressed  by  Aristotle  towards 


Plato,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  in  tlie 
highest  degree  cordial.  But  in  the 
arguments  useJ  there  is  something 
captions. 

ital  rk  olKua  hvaiputf]  Of.  Thuc.  i. 
41 :  ^Tci  ical  rk  ohtua  x<^^  rl$%rrat 
^tXopiuiias  iFc/ca  rris  ainUa, 

Zctov  icpoTifiMf  r^v  ik^Btuof]  This 
is  Plato's  own  sentiment  about  Ho- 
mer ;  Repub,  x.  p.  595  c,  iAA*  od  irp6 
y§  rrjs  i\ii$€las  riiAtfrios  Mtp,  He 
also  applies  the  word  Zffiow  in  a  si- 
milar context,  Bepub.  11.  p.  368  b: 
Z^uia  ykp  fi^  oW  Zctop  f  mywyc- 
p6fiiyop  Zuuuoir^  ttaicriyopwfUwii  dv- 
ayopc^ir,  K/r.K 

2  61  Bk  KOfiiffayrtf — itccrco'icc^J'or] 
'Now  they  who  introduced  this  opinion 
used  not  to  make  ideas  of  things  of 
which  they  predicated  priority  and 
posteriority,  and  hence  they  con- 
structed no  idea  of  nimibers.* 

Ko/il<rarrcs]  Cf.  Ibp,  vm.  v.  6,  ico/J- 
iorr€s  kXXorptas  Z6(as,  The  words 
8^ar  rwhrip  and  hrotow  i8^  seem 
used,  as  if  purposely,  to  express  an 
arbitrary  and  fictitious  system.  With 
the  above  cf.  Metaph,  n.  iii.  10 :  %ri 
4p  oh  rh  wpAr^pw  ital  (iffr€p6p  iartr, 
oifx  oUp  tc  t^  M  roWmp  ttpal  ri  wapk 
Tovra*  oTop  f/  wp^hri  rwp  ipiOfiup  ii 
^vds,  oitK  ttrri  ris  itpiBfihs  wapk  rk  ^Ghi 
rmp  kpiBpAp,  Efk.  Eudem,  i.  viii.  8 : 
Prt  ip  Zffois  ^dpxii  rh  irp^tpop  col 
Strrtpop,  oiiK  Man  koip6p  ri  wapk  ravra 
Koi  rovro  xa^<^T<(i'  •  ffij  7^  (ip  ri  rov 
itp^rov  wp6T9pop,  Up6r€pop  ykp  rh 
Koiphp  Koi  x'^'o^^  't^  "^h  iratpov/Upov 
rod  Koipou  kpoiptiffOai  rh  wpwrop,  OTor 
cl  rh  hirKdo'iop  vpmrop  r&p  froAAaarAa- 
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TO  uiTTipov  fX«yov,  hoiTip  otthi  riby  apsO/uL&p  ISsav  xan- 
(TXiuai^ov  •  TO  8*  ayodoy  Xf ycrai  xai  sv  t<o  t/  strri  xou  a 
reS  TTOiiS  xa)  iv  no  irp6$  rt,  rl  Zl  xaQ*  ocuro  xou  15  oic/a 
irpoVfpov  rf)  ^ucri I  to3  t^oV  t/  •  irapcc^t/aSi  yap  twt 
f Oix<  xa)  o-u/t^fjBr^xoVi  tou  ovto^,  a><rT*  oix  ay  sh}  xonnf  ng 
3  {tJ  rodrtoif  iWa.     Ir<  f irfJ  rayafiov  Wu^wg   T^eysTou  t® 


7h  itoirp  /cetnfyopo^ficFor  c7nu  x'^^^''^^ 
farai  yi^'tou  Ziwhcuriov  irp^cpor,  cl 
irvufiai^t  rh  koi9^¥  cTroi  r^r  /8/ar. 
Aristotle  often  remarks  about  Plato, 
that  he  distinguished  with  regard  to 
nnmber,  making  two  species  of  it, 
mathematical  number,  and  transcen- 
dental or  ideal  number.  We  may  nsk 
of  which  kind  of  number  it  is  here 
asserted,  that  it  contains  priority  and 
posteriority,  and  therefore  admits  of 
being  brought  under  no  one  idea? 
The  answer  is  to  bo  found,  Arist 
Metaph,  xn.  vi.  7 :  Oi  /tiy  oZy  hii/^i- 
povs  ^aalr  cTmu  robs  iipiBfwbSf  rhr  fi^if 
Ixorra  rh  irpirtpov  iral  t<rrtpO¥  rhs 
I9ias,  rhp  Zh  fAoBfifiartKhy  nap^  rhs 
t94as.  It  is  the  ideal  numbers  of 
which  Aristotle  says  that  they  stand 
in  essential  and  immutable  succession 
to  and  dependence  on  each  other,  and 
therefore  can  be  brought  under  no 
common  idea.  Hence  the  mention  of 
the  Zuds  and  the  ZnrKdffiow  in  the 
above-quoted  passages,  which  refer  to 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Bviis 
iiSpiaToSf  which  by  union  with  the  one 
becomes  4  vp^hii  9vds,  the  first  actual 
number.  This  9vds  is  itself  the  first 
idea  of  all  number,  there  can  be  no 
idea  of  it.  (Cf.  Met.  xn.  vii.  18  sqq.) 
In  some  cases  the  ideas  are  identical 
with  the  manifestations  of  those 
ideas.  Cf.  Metaph.  Ti.xi.  6 :  koI  ruy 
rks  ld4af  \€y6tn»y  ol  fi^p  a^oypofifiiiF 
thy  ZvdZot  ol  8i  rh  c78of  r^s  ypafifiiis  * 
Iria  fih  yiip  cTrai  Ta6r&  t^  cT5o5  koI 


ot  rh  c280f,   olor   SvcCSa    koX    rh  c33«f 
ZvdZos, 

wapafMt — 6pros'\  *  For  this  may  bs 
compared  to  an  ofifsboot  and  accident 
of  substance.'  Cf.  Itket.  i.  ii.  7,  99^ 
fiaiy^i  r^y  ^itropuc^y  otot^  npa^ms  n 
r^f  SioXcfcriici);  tlrcu.  Aristotle  aigves 
that  the  relatively  good  (^y  t^  wpit 
ri)  mutt  be  a  sort  of  deduction  from 
the  substantively  good  {iv  r^  rl  im\ 
therefore  posterior  to  it  in  tbonght, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
brought  under  a  common  idea. 

3  fri  4wt\  riyaBhy — ry  5m — 9ifXow 
— M^*!?]    'Again,   since  the  good  ia 
predicated  in  just  as  many  ways  as 
existence  is,  it  plainly  cannot   be  a 
common  universal,  or  a  unity;  else 
it  would  not  have  been  predicated  in 
all  the  categories,  but  in  one  alone.* 
Good  cannot  be  one,  because   it  is 
predicated  in  all  the  categories.   This 
is  a  logical,  not  a  metaphysical  test  of 
Plato*8  doctrine.  That  Aristctle  made 
ten  categories — that  these  were  meta- 
physical summa  genera j  or  an  ulti- 
mate  classification  of  all  existence,  is 
rather  a  deduction  f^m  his  philoso- 
phy than  what  he  had  actually  ar- 
rived at    The  Categories  with  Ari- 
stotle  were   a  classification   of  the 
modes  of  predication,  and  the  number 
ten  seems  by  no  means  fixed.    The 
so-called  book  of  the  '  Categories '  is 
in  all  probability  not  from  the  hand 
of  Aristctle  himself,  but  it  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  Peripatetic  school  to 
merge  the  logical  into  a  metaphy« 
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ivTi  {xa\  yap  iv  r(S  ri  Xiyfrai,  oTov  6  flsi^  xaio  vo3^,  xotl 
cv  rco  TTOitt)  ai  apsTal,  xa)  iv  t£  iroo'tS  ro  jxirpioi/,  ;(a}  fi/ 
T«o  irpoV  Ti  TO  ;f pT]<r</toy,  xal  ev  XP^^  xatpog^  xa\  iv  roVm 
Zlmra  xa)  srspa  roiaura),  S^Xov  (o^  oux  av  sTi}  xoiyov  ri 
xadoXoti  xa)  2v  •  ou  yAp  av  f  Xf ysr  li/  ira<ratg  ra7$  xanjyo- 
p/ai^,  aXX'  f  V  fwa  jtAoyy;.     Jxi  8*  f  ti  I  t&v  xara  /tt/av  iSiay  4 
jLtia  xa)  fTKTTiJ/xi],  xa)  tcoj/  ayafl&i/  a^avrrov  ^v  av  /ttia  ti^ 
Ittkttijjxij  •  v3v  S*  fiJo")  TToXXai  xa)  tcov  wtto  jctiav  xar^jyo- 
piav,  o7oi/  xaipoo  iu  waiKiyao  yCkv  frrparr^yiTO]  iv  vo<np  S* 
larpixT^t  ^ol)  to3  [JLsrpiou  iv  rpo^ji  [jlIv  larpixri  iv  irivotg 
Z\  yxiiKvatTTixr^.     aTropi^trsn  8*  av  rig  ri  Trore  xa)  ^ouXov-  ^ 
rat  Xfyeij/  auroixacrrov,  stTsp  ev  rs  auroav&pwTroh  xa)  av- 
OptoTTip  ilg  xa)  0  aurog  'Koyog  i(rT)v  0  rod  av&p<o7rov.     ^ 
yap  av^pcovog^  oititv  hol(rou(nv '  fi  S*  oSrcog^  ouS*  f,  aya- 
dov.     aXXa  [ir^v  ouSi  rcjS  alhov  eJvai  /taXXot/  ayadov  gerrai,  5 
f frfp  jxrj5i  Xsuxorspov  to  ttoXu^^ powoy  ro3  i^r^ixipou,     iri-  7 
Qavampov  S*  ialxatnv  01  Iludayopfioi  Xcyeiv  ts^}  auTo39 


Bical  classification.  Cf.  Topics^  i.  iy. 
12. 

4  There  are  many  sciences  of  the 
good,  therefore  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  unity. — This  argument  is  certainly 
unsatisfactory  if  applied  to  Plato's 
point  of  view.  Plato  would  say  dia- 
lectic is  the  science  of  the  Idea  of 
good,  and  in  this  all  other  sciences 
find  their  meeting-point  Even  of  the 
wpoKrhw  iyoBiy  it  might  be  said  that 
according  to  Aristotle's  own  account 
it  falls  (in  all  its  manifestations,  whe- 
ther as  means  or  ends)  under  the  one 
supreme  science — Politics. 

5 — 6  drop^fw  V  Hif  Tis — itfyfifid- 
pov]  '  Now  one  might  be  puzzled  to 
say  what  they  mean  by  an  <*  absolute" 
thing — if  for  instance  in  man  and 
absolute-man  there  is  one  and  the 
same  conception  of  man.  For  qua 
man  they  will  not  differ.  If  so,  the 
same  will  apply  to  good.  Nor  is  it 
any  use  to  say  tliat  the  absolute  good 
will  be  more  good  by  being  .eternal. 


since  what  is  erer  so  old  is  not  whiter 
than  that  which  lasts  but  a  day/ 
Aristotle  brings  against  the  idea  an 
accusation  which  he  has  also  used  in 
the  Metaphysics  (i.  iz.  i),  that  it  only 
multiplies  phenomena,  as  it  exhibits 
the  same  law  or  conception  as  they. 
He  adds  to  it  a  captious  objection, 
that  it  is  no  use  to  say  the  absolute 
differs  from  the  conditional,  in  being 
eternal,  since  length  of  duration  does 
not  constitute  a  distinction  between 
identical  qualities ;— as  if  length  of 
duration  were  the  same  as  eternity. 
Cf.  Efh,  VL  iii.  2 ;  and  see  Essay  III. 
p.  209. 

7  mBavArMpop  V^-9oku]  *  But  the 
Pythagoreans  seem  to  give  a  more 
probable  account  of  it,  placing  unity 
in  the  row  of  goods ;  whom  Speusip- 
pus  too,  it  must  be  observed  (J^), 
appears  to  follow.*  "Wo  have  to  deal 
here  with  the  subtle  differences  be- 
tween the  Greek  schools  of  metaphy- 
sical  philosopliy.     There   came    in 
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ri6img  J v  rr  rS>v  ayad&v  avfrro^x^ifjt  to  iv  •   oTj  S^  xoi 


8iiooeMioD,->firstk  the  Eleatic  princi- 
plo,  Uiat '  the  One '  is  the  onlj  reallj 
existent.  Second,  the  Megarian  de- 
Telopment  of  tUns,  *  the  One  is  iden- 
ticid  with  the  good.'  Third,  Plato*s 
adoption  of  this  with  modifications, — 
the  One  is  the  idea,  opposed  to  plu- 
rality, or  phenomena ;  the  highest  idea, 
and  most  essential,  is  that  of  the 
Good ;  this  is  transcendental,  self- 
existent,  the  cause  of  existence  to 
phenomena,  and  also  of  our  knowing 
them;  phenomena,  however,  haye  still 
a  conditional  existence,  dependent  on 
the  idea  (ficr^x^i  rris  oMas),  Fourth, 
opposed  to  Plato,  and  here  contrasted 
with  him,  we  find  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  which  places  'the  One' 
among  the  Tarious  exhibitions  of 
good,  whether  as  causes  of  good,  or 
manifestations  of  it.  The  Pytha- 
gorean system  was  said  to  be  devoid 
of  dialectic  (SioXcrriic^s  ob  /urtixoy, 
At,  Metaph,  i.  vi.  7).  We  do  not  find 
in  them  anything  like  *  critical '  phi- 
losophy, nor  any  ratumale  of  cogni- 
tion. They  seem  content  to  have 
seized  on  a  few  principles,  the  con- 
ception of  harmony,  order,  and  pro- 
portion in  the  world,  &c.  Their  sys- 
tem, however,  had  a  definite  bearing, 
and  part  of  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  ignoring  any  transcendental  prin- 
ciple, any  principle  otherwise  than  as 
exhibited  in  phenomena.  In  Metaph, 
XI.  vii.  10,  we  find  Aristotle  repudi- 
ating a  doctrine  which  Speusippus 
shared  with  the  Pythagoreans,  namely, 
that  good  is  rather  a  result  of  things 
than  their  cause.  Speusippus,  nephew 
of  Plato  and  successor  to  him  as  head 
of  the  Academy,  seems,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  to  have  mani- 
fested in  several  points  a  Pythagorean 
leaning  (see  £ssay  III.  p.  216).    It  is 


mentioned,  Mttaph,  xin.  ir.  10,  that 
of  those  who   held  the  doetzine  of 
ideas,  some  considered  '  the  One '  as 
identical  with  *  the  good,'  othefs  not 
as  identical,  but  as  an  essential  de- 
ment   If  the  one  be  identified  with 
the  good,  it  follows  that  multeity,  or, 
in  other  words,  matter,  will  be  the 
principle  of  eviL     To  avoid  making 
'  the  many'  identical  with  evil,  some 
Platonists  denied  the  identity  of  the 
one  with  the  good.     Of  this  section 
Speusippus  was  leader.     He  aceoid- 
ingly  adopted  a  Pjrthagorean  fbrmnbi, 
saying  that '  the  ono '  must  be  ranked 
among  things  good.     In  the  present 
place  Aristotle  must  be  regarded  as 
not  really  entering  on  the  question. 
His  own  metaphysical  system  stood 
quite  beside  all  the&e  mentioned.  Bnt 
he  does  not  enter  here  npon  a  metaphy- 
sical consideration  of  the  Good,  as  not 
belonging  to  ethics.    He  merelysfatcs 
objections  to  Plato's  doctrine,  and  in 
a  cursory  way  alleges  a  primA  faeie 
preference  (vidaM^epor   iobauriv  A^ 
y^¥)  for  the  Pythagorean  theory,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  good  w£S  not 
transcendental,  or  separate  from  phe- 
nomena. 

X^f]  *  But  let  us  put  off  to  another 
occasion  the  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions,' Le,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
good  and  its  relation  to  unity— to 
existence — to  the  world.  This  is,  in 
short,  the  scope  of  Aristotle's  entire 
Metaphysics,  We  need  not  confine 
the  reference  of  vfpl  re^«#K  to  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Speusippus,  or 
refer  it,  with  some  commentators,  to 
the  books  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Diogenes  (v.  25),  »«/)2  r&p  IltSctyopttmr, 

TOW,  c/. 
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dtX\og  icrw  Xoyo^,  rcXg  8i  Xs^6B7<nv  a[j(,^i(r^T7}<rig  rig 

6?ro^a/vffrai  hot  to  jw,^  vsp)  wavrhg  ayaQou  roug  y^oyoug 

cip^jo'dai,  Xeyso-dai  Sk  Had*  Iv  il^og  t&  xaff  abra  iicoxof^eva 

xa)  ayaT^oju^ffva,  ra  8i  Troirjrixa  toutoiv  ^5  ^wXaxriJca  Tnog 

'^  r&v  svavrlcov  xwTiVTiHa  hot,  ravra  Xsyio-Qon  xa)  rpowop 

olWov.     SijXoy  o5v  on  Sittco^  Tiiyoir  av  Totyafla,  xai  ra  9 

ftiv  xafi*  a6ra,  ddrepa  8f  Sii  raSra,     ^iopitrapreg  oSv  a;ro 

rcov  oic^eXijUrOiv  ra  ;ead*  aura  <rx6y^a)[Ji,sQa  u  y^iysrai  xara 

[xiaif  idsav.     xad  at/ra  be  iroia  O'li}  ri^  av ;  >}  oo'a  xai  10 

yuovodf^iva  hwxiroUf  o7ov  r^  ^poviTv  xa)  opav  xa)  ijSovai 

Tive^  xa\  rijuia/;  raura  70^^  5!  xa}  Si'  aXXo  ri  Sia>xo/Jifv, 

ofxtog  rcov  xocl  aura  aya^cov  deir}  rig  av.     i}  ot/6    aXXo 

o^Siv  ;rX^j/  r?)ff  iSeo^ ;  aJa-re  (laraiov  s<rrai  rl  sT^og.     g J  8s  11 

xa)  raur  «<rri  r&v  xafl*  a^ra,  rov  rayadou  Xoyov  Iv  c?7ra- 

^•ij/  avToXg  rov  avrov  6[JL^aivs<r6ai  Sn^ersi,  xaQaTrsp  ev  pfiovi 

xa)  y^i[A[i,v6i<p  roy  r^^  Xsuxonjro^,    rijM,^^  Ss  xa)  ^povi^a-ewg 

xa)  rjihovrig  irspoi  xa)  ha^ipoprsg  01  Xoyoi  raurig  ^  ayada. 


rois  W  AfX^cio-n^—iAXov]  *But 
against  mj  arguments  an  objection 
suggests  itself,  namely,  that  the 
Platonic  theoiy  was  not  meant  to 
apply  to  eyeiygood  (81^  rh  fi^  ircpl 
Tcurrhs  kyoBov  robs  \6yovs  elp^o-^cu), 
but  that  nnder  one  head  are  classified 
those  goods  that  are  sought  and  lored 
in  and  for  themselyes  {Koff  adrci), 
-while  things  productiye  of  these,  or  in 
any  way  preservative  of  them,  or  pre- 
ventive of  their  opposites,  are  spoken 
of  as  **  secondary  goods  *'  (9ih  rovra), 
and  in  another  foshion.'  It  seems 
best  to  refer  robs  X&yotts  to  the  Pla- 
tonic theory.  The  words  Koff  %v 
tVtos  are  used  not  in  the  peculiarly 
Platonic  sense, '  under  one  idea,'  but 
in  the  more  common  and  also  Aristo- 
telian sense,  *  under  one  species.' 

10  ^  oW  iAXo — cTSos]  *  Or  is 
none  of  these,  nor  anything  except 
the  idea,  to  be  called  an  absolute 
good?  in  which  case  the  class  good 
will  be  devoid  of  content  and  indivi- 

voL,  I,  n 


duals.'  The  Platonic  idea  was  meant 
to  be  not  only  an  tH^a,  or  absolute 
existence,  transcending  the  world  of 
space  and  time,  but  also  an  tl9os,  or 
universal  nature,  manifesting  itself  iu 
different  individuals.  This  latter 
property,  Aristotle  argues,  will  be 
lost  if  we  keep  denying  of  different 
attainable  goods,  even  those  that 
seem  most  plainly  so,  that  they  are 
goods  in  themselves.' 

II  <l>porfi(rti»s'\  'Thought'  The 
woid  is  used  in  a  general  sense  as  the 
substantive  of  ^povuv  (cf.  Eth,  vu. 
zii.  5),  and  not  in  its  technical  sense 
as  defined  in  (the  Eudemian)6ook  vi. 

Ti/i^s  tk — hyaBdl  *  Now  honour, 
thought,  pleasure,  exhibit  distinct  and 
differing  laws  when  viewed  aa  goods.' 
The  same  instances  are  given  below, 
I.  vii.  5,  of  goods  sought  for  their  own 
sake.  Obviously  here  Aristotle  is  not 
doing  fall  justice  by  the  question  he 
has  started.  What  are  the  '  different 
laws '  of  good  in  these  objects,  calls  for 
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13  oux  itrriv  apa  rl  dyaSov  xoivov  ri  Kara  fjJay  loiciy.  dXXa 
TT&g  Hi  X^ffrai ;  oi  yap  Soixi  rtiig  yB  dirl  ro^g  ojcwdfv- 
/loig.  aXX*  apa  71  rS  d^*  ivo^  fTvai,  rj  irpHig  iy  SLvoLvra 
<ruyrf Xf7y,  ^  [jmWov  xar  dvaT^oylav ;  tog  yap  iy  o-mfJuaTi 

13  t^iSi  iv  ^^xf^  v^^St  xai  (xXXo  S71  f  v  (xXXa>.  otAX*  2!Er<B^ 
raura  ftiv  d^eriov  rl  vSv  •  i^axpijSoSv  yap  6^ip  Gturmv 
ofXXi}^  av  ilri  (^iXoo-o^/ot^  oixeiorepov.  ofxoloag  Si  xod  vept 
Trig  Ihiag  •  ffi  yap  xal  fforriv  Jv  ti  to  xoivj)  xaTTqyopovfjLepw 
ayadov  rj  ^^wpitTTov  ti  auro  xad*  a6ro,  2i)Xoy  a>^  oux  ay  enj 
Trpoxr^y  oiSi  xtijtov  av6pa)7r(p*  vuv  S^  toioutoV  ti   ^ijrfi- 

14  rai,  Ta;^a  81  tco  ho^uiP  av  fii>,Tiov  elvai  ypcopil^uy  ovro 
Trpog  T&  XTr^TOL  xal  vpaxra  t&p  dyad&v  •  oloy  yup  aropa- 
$siyjuia  To3r  «;^ovr«^  jttaXXov  f io-o/tf da  xoti  ra  ^*fuV  otyaflo, 

15  xav  f iScoftfV,  fTTircu^o/tsda  aurcov.  ^ridavonjra  ju^y  oSy 
f^^ei  TivoL  0  \oyogj  eoixi  H  Toug  iiria-TT^ftoig  ha^coysTp' 
iratrai  y&p  dyaQou  Tivog  l^i^/tsyai  xal  ro  iviskg  lyi^ijrou- 


a  subtle  investigation ;  whereas  there 
is  here  a  summary  assertion.  VTe 
might  nrge,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
hononr  is  not  an  instance  of  an  abso- 
lute good  (cf.  I.  T.  5),  that  pleasure 
and  thought  really  exhibit  the  same 
law  of  good— as  being  both  hipy^iai. 
But  Aristotle  here  partly  trifles,  and 
partly  dogmatises.  He  would,  of 
course,  refer  us  to  metaphysics  for 
the  question  in  point. 

II  — 12  ohK  fffruf — iwaXoytay] 
*Good,  therefore,  is  not  something 
generic  under  one  idea.  But  how 
then  is  the  term  used  ?  For  it  does 
not  seem  like  an  accidental  coincidence 
of  name.  Shall  we  say  then  that  it 
is  so  used  because  all  goods  spring 
team  one  source,  or  because  they  all 
tend  to  one  end,  or  rather  that  it  is  on 
account  of  an  analogy  between  them  ?* 
'Ofu6xvjua  answers  to  *  equivocal '  words 
in  logic  The  so-called  '  Categories ' 
of  Aristotle  begin  *Oii&wim  \4yrrat 
iff  Byofut  lUvov  koii^p,  A  nominalistio 


explanation  of  the  general  conception 
of  good  is  here  substituted  prori- 
sionally  for  the  realism  of  Plato. 

13  AAA*  tffws — fifTc?rai]  *  But  perhaps 
we  should  dismiss  these  questioiis  far 
the  present,  for  to  refine  about  them 
belongs  more  properly  to  another  kind 
of  philosophy.    So  too  about  the  idea. 
Even  if  there  is  any  one  good  uni- 
versal and  generic,  or  transcendental 
(jC»pt<rr6v)  and  absolute,  it  obviously 
can  neither  be  realised  nor  possessed 
by  man,  whereas  something  of  this 
latter  kind  is  what  we  are  inquiring 
after.'    Cf.  Eth,  x.  ii.  4.     The  whole 
force  of  the  present  chapter  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence.    The  Idea  is 
not  ifpaicr6¥  ti,  and  therefore  does  not 
belong   to   ethics.    The   concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  chapter  are  occupied 
with  proving  that  the  Idea  is  not 
available  even  as  a  model  (inytCScryyui) 
for  practical  life. 

15  h^tis]  Cf.  Pol.  vn.  xvii.    1$: 
vaca  yiip  r4xvfl  icol  iratZtta  rh  w^» 
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<rai  ^apaXffiVou(ri  t^v  yvSxnv  airoS.  xalroi  fi(yiqdri[ia 
Ti}Xixo3rov  airavrag  Tohg  ri^vlrag  ayvosTv  xoO  [xrj^  i'Tri^r^'  i^ 
re7v  oifx  eSXoyov.  UTTopov  8i  xa)  ri  w^e'\ri9rj<rsT0U  wc^av- 
TTig  rj  rixTCov  TTflog  t^v  airoS  ri^vr^v  sihv^s  auro  rayadov,  ^ 
TTco^  larpixwTspog  rj  trrparTjyixwTspog  f  orai  o  t^v  iSff'av 
aur^v  rs$sa[xivog.  ^aivsrai  [jisv  ykp  ouSi  r^v  uyistav 
ovTcog  sTTitrxovsTif  b  larpogf  iXKot,  r^v  avdptoTOu,  /taAXot/  S* 
fo'tt)^  r^v  roSSs  *    xad*  exatrrov  yap  larpsusi.     xa)  wsp] 

IlaXiv  S*  eTraviTidtofiiv  It}  r^  ^rjTovfxiPoif  ayoBoy,  r/  7 
TTOT  av  clfi].     ^aherai  [jlIp  yap  aXXo  <y  aXXi)  iFpa^ei  xcu 


povv, 

15 — 16  iralrot — reOcofi^vos]  *  And 
yet  it  is  not  likely  that  all  artists 
should  be  ignorant  of,  and  never  so 
much  as  inquire  after,  so  great  an  aid, 
if  really  existing.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  in  what  a  weaver  or  carpenter 
will  be  bene&ted  with  regard  to  their 
respective  arts  by  knowing  the  abso- 
lute good ;  or  how  one  is  to  become  a 
better  doctor  or  general  by  having 
contemplated  the  absolute  Idea/  It 
has  been  objected  that  Aristotle  fixes 
on  too  mean  specimens  of  the  arts, 
that  ho  might  have  spoken  differently 
if  he  had  adduced  the  fine  arts.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  for  practical 
life  the  Idea,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of 
the  absolute,  could  be  made  available? 
This  forms  a  great  point  of  divergence 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
latter  seems  to  regard  the  Idea  as  an 
object  of  the  speculative  reason  alone, 
something  metaphysical  and  standing 
apart;  and  between  the  speeulatire 
and  practical  powers  of  man  he  sets  a 
gulf.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  speak- 
ing without  this  analytical  clearness, 
seems  to  think  of  the  idea  as  an  object 
for  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
reason,  as  being  an  ideal  as  well  as  an 


idea.  In  this  its  many-sided  character 
he  would  make  it  affect  life,  as  well  as 
knowledge ;  for  by  contemplation  of  it 
the  mind  would  become  conformed  to 
it.  Gt  Repub,  vn.,  and  see  Essay 
IIL  p.  204. 

VIL  I  ifd\iy  V  hrw4K0«»/iw^^] 
*  But  let  us  return  to  the  good  we  are 
in  search  of,  and  ask  what  is  its 
nature.'  rh  (turo^fieyoy  is  emphatic; 
it  distinguishes  the  wpaxrhy  iya06y  of 
ethics,  here  'sought  for,'  £rom  the 
transcendental  supreme  good  of  meta- 
physics. Failing  to  obtain  a  satis&c- 
tory  answer  to  his  question,  either 
from  the  common  opinions  of  men,  or 
from  the  philosophers,  Aristotle  starts 
anew,  by  asserting  that  though  the 
conception  of  good  may  vary  '  in  each 
art  and  action,'  yet  it  has  this  unvary- 
ing characteristic,  that  it  is  the  *  end.' 
From  this  starting-point  the  argument 
easily  comes  round  to  the  position 
already  anticipated  (jurcifiaiytcy  9ii  6 
\6yos  tls  rainhp  &^<Krcu),  that  the 
wpcucrhw  iya06y  is  identical  with  the 
t4\os  WXeioy,  or  end-in-itself  of  action, 
and  with  this  basis,  by  a  series  of 
a  priori  principles,  some  already 
enunciated  by  Plato  and  others  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  system,  Aristotle  de- 
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ri^vy  oi7^7^o  yoLp  Iv  larpixj)  xo)  (rrparTiyiKY  xa)  ra7g  Xoi- 
x-aig  ofJLoiiog.  ri  ouv  ixa(rry\g  rayafloy ;  ^  o3  yapiv  tol  Xoiira 
Trpamrai ;  toSto  8*  iv  iarpixfi  [jAu  iy/sia,  ev  (rrpaTi/]y$Kfj 
Sk  vtxr}f  cv  o!xo$o/iiiXY]  8'  oixia,  Iv  aXXoo  8'  aXXo,  ey  aTracrjj 
8f  Tcpoi^si  xai  7rpoaipi<rei  to  riXo^  •  roirou  ya^  eysxa  ra 
XoiTTOL  TrpoLTTODtri  iTOiVTsg.  wtrr  it  u  rcftv  wpaxrcav  ajraf- 
Tcov  sct)  TsKog,  tout    ay  sTij  to  wpaxrov  ayodoy,  ei  8^ 

2  7rXeiai,  TauTa.     [xera^alvcov  8^  oXo'yo^  eJ^  TauToy   a^r- 

3  xrai,  TouTo  8*  in  juuxXXoy  8jao'a^^(rai  Trsipariov.  hrBi 
85  TrT^eiio  ^aivsrai  ra  tsXij,  TotiTcoy  8*  aipoCfisda  rivet  81* 
enpa^  oloy  ^XouToy  auXou^  xal  oXa>^  Tct  opyaya,  8ijXoy  aJ^ 
oux  ffo-Ti  TctyTa  riXna  •  t^  8'  apitrrov  rsTniov  ri  (^oiys- 
Tai.     ofcTT  u  juiy  lo-Tiy  ly  ti  ]w,o'yoy  T«X6ioy,To3T*  ay  efij 

4  TO  ^rjTo6[A§voVi  el  Si  7rXs/a>,  to  TfiXsioVaToy  TouTOjy.  tiXsi- 
oTspov  8i  Xsyo/tsy  to  xad'  airo  8ieoxToy  to3  81*  erspov  xai 
TO  ]w,tj8fT0Tff  81'  aXXo  aipsToy  Tcoy  xa)  xaff  auroL  xa)  81a 
To36*  aipsr&Vf  xa)  aw'k&g  8^  TfiXfiioy  to  xafl*  auTo  alperw 
ael  xa}  [xr^MTrore  81*  aXXo.     rotoSrov  8*  13  gu8aijxoy/a  jt^a- 


velopes  his  conception  of  happiness  or 
the  chief  good,  (i)  It  is  r4\tioy;  {2) 
Also,  it  must  he  c^apKts;  (3)  It 
must  be  found  in  the  "Epyoy  of  man. 
(4)  This  "Epyoy  is  a  rational  and  moral 
life ;  (5)  "We  must  conceive  of  it  *  in 
actuality/  in  other  words,  as  *  conscious 
life ;'  (6)  We  must  add  the  condition 
of  conformity  to  its  own  proper  law ; 
(7)  And  also  tiie  external  condition  of 
sufficient  duration  and  prosperity. 

3  oJop  xXotrov  ahKobs  /col  ZKws  rh 
vpyava]  *  As  for  instance,  wealth, 
flutes,  and  instruments  in  general/ 
Wealth  is  a  mere  means  (cf.  i.  y.  8). 
AifXoC  seems  a  stock  example  with 
AristoUe  of  the  instruments  to  an 
art  Cf.  De  Animd,  i.  iii.  26,  where 
he  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
migration  of  souls,  saying,  you  might 
as  well  speak  of  the  carpenter's  art 
migrating  into  flutes:  vapaitX'ifftov 
8i  \4yovcrtv  Sxnrtp  eX  ris  ipedri  r^ir 
TtKToyiKijy   tit  ahXohs   MdtirBcu—Zu 


yhp  TJ^y  fiky  rix^^  j(f%(rBwL  rois  ipyd- 

Xenophon,  (Econ,  1. 10,  where  Socrates 
says :  &<nr€p  y€  abXoi  r^  ft^y  iirurra- 
fi4y^  &|(«f  \6yov  abKtty  xP^/Mrra  ^^h 
rf  8i  fi^  4Ti<rrafJi4vip  obS^y  fiaXAor  % 
&XPV^^ot  \l$oi,  ft  fi^  ittfoBiBoirS  y€ 
abrois, 

4  Koi  iiwX&s — ftAAo]  *  And  therefore 
we  call  that  absolutely  of  the  nature 
of  an  end  which  is  desirable  in  and  for 
itself  always,  and  never  in  order  to 
anything  else.*  The  conception  of 
ends  was  not  fully  developed  in  Plato ; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Republic f  those  are  said  to  be 
the  highest  goods  which  are  desired 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  re- 
sults (cf  Eth.  I.  vi.  10).  Aristotle's 
conception  of  the  practical  chief  good 
is  that  while  it  is  solely  an  end,  it  yet 
sums  up  the  results  of  all  means. 
Hence  he  adds  that  it  is  not  only 
riKftoy,    but  aUrapKts,      These  two 
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XioT*  bIvoli  Soxsr*  rawrijv  yap  aipoCfi^eQa  as)  Si*  airf^v  xoi  5 
ovhsTTore  Si'  aXXo,  rijt^^v  Si  xa}  i^Sov^v  xa)  vouv  xa)  Tratrav 
apsTr^v  aipo6[Xi$a  [xlv  xa\  Si'  avra  (fJLTjQsvog  yap  ajro^aU 
VQVTog  eTioifJLsQ*  av  exacrov  aurcov),  ai^ou/tsda  Si  ;ca}  r^^ 
eu^aifxoviag  X^P^^y  ^'^  roura)V  uTroTiafJi^dvovrsg  suSaiju^ovi]- 
(r£<v.  r^v  S'  euSaijUrOviav  oiSs}^  alpilrai  tovtcov  p^otpiv, 
oiS*  oXo)^  Sf'  aXXo.  (^aivfrai  Si  xa)  ex  T7\s  airapxsiag  to  6 
auTo  <rv[ji,^aivtiv  •  to  yiip  rsXsiov  ayaflov  aurapxe$  sTvai 
SoxeT.  ri  S'  avrapxig  Xcyo/xsv  oux  auro)  jDtova)  toi  ^covri 
^/ov  fiovwrriv^  aXXa  xai  yovsuo'i  xai  rixvoig  xcti  yx)vaix\ 
xoii  oXeo^  To7|^  ^It^ois  xcti  TroKirai^j  liruZri  ^xxru  vtiKiri' 
xi^  avQpooTTos.  Toirayv  Si  Xijttso^  opo^  ti^  •  STrsxreivovri  7 
yAp  ctI  rohg  yoveTs  xa)  rohg  aTroyoyoug  xa)  tcov  ^iXwv 
robg  ^/Xou^  elg  dwetpov  vpinfTiv.  aXKa  rouro  jttiv  clo'au- 
fli^  €7n<rx87rriou,  to  S*  avrapxsg  ridsfi^sv  0  fAovou/Asvov  ai^s- 
Tov  TO/fiTov  3iov  xa)  [ji,ri^svog  6vS«a*  tojoutov  Si  t^v  suSai- 
/4oyiav  oioju^cda  s7vai.  sri  Si  ;ravra)v  aipsTcoTaTi^v  ju.^8 
(njvapiQ[MV[xiyrjp,  (rtJvapiQ[Ji,oo[xiyT^v  Si  S^Xov  co^  aipsrcoTspav 
[ji^eroL  Tou  6Xa;^/<rrou  ra>v  ayaO&v  •  uwepoyii  ykp  aya^&v 
ytvsra^  rh  Tpo<rTide/t6Vov,  ayadcuv  Si  ri  lui^^ov  alpeTwre' 
pov  as/.     rsXsiov  St]  ri  ^aivsrai  xa)  aSrapxsg  r  siSai/AOv/a, 


qualities  are  attributed  to  the  chief 
good  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato,  p.  20  c : 
'Hiy  rityoBov  fjLoTpaif  iriirtpoy  hydyicrj 
r4\tov  4  yAi  r4\€0P  thnu ;  irdafrwy  5^ 
irov  rcXcflirarov,  2  Sc^Kporcf.  t(  8^ ; 
Uayhy  rhya66y ;  ir«f  T^ip  otf ;  ic.r.X. 

6  rb  8'  aUrapKts — Mpvros]  *We 
do  not  apply  the  term  *'  self-sufficiency  " 
only  to  the  individual  who  leads  a 
solitary  life,  but  in  reference  to  parents 
and  children,  and  wife,  and  in  general 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  since  man 
is  by  nature  social.*  The  Greek  ohK 
abr^  IJuivif — hXSJk  icoi  yovtwn  is  de- 
fective in  the  grammar ;  the  meaning 
apparently  is,  that  aJbripKtta  does  not 
imply  isolation. 

7  rwrwv  Zk — hruTK^wrioy']  *  But  of 
these  we  must  take  some  limit ;  for  if 
one  extends  the  circle  to  parents  and 


descendants  and  the  friends  of  a  man's 
friends,  it  will  go  on  to  infinity.  But 
this  point  we  must  consider  hereafter.' 
Man,  as  a  social  being,  having  been 
represented  as  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
Aristotle  adds  we  must  fix  some 
limit  to  this  circle  within  which  his 
ahrJipK^ia  is  to  radiate.  He  promises 
to  return  to  the  question.  Some  think 
that  this  promise  is  fulfilled  in  c.  xi. 
of  this  book,  but  perhaps  Aristotle 
rather  had  in  mind  his  intended  dis- 
cussions on  Friendship  (see  ix.  ix. — 

XII.). 

8  Iti  Z\  TcCKTwy— &c(]  'Moreover 
we  think  it  {pUiuBa)  the  most  desir- 
able of  all  goods,  provided  it  be  not 
(jiii)  reckoned  as  one  among  them; 
but  if  it  were  so  reckoned,  it  is  plain 
that  it  would  become  more  desirable 
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/UAviav  TO  a^icrroy  Xiy^iv  oftoXoyou/tsvov  ri  ^(tiwsroUf 
lOTTo^iTrai  8*  ivapy6<rTtpov  ri  i<rT$v  in  Xsp^d^vou.  Ta;fa 
8^  yivoiT  ay  to3t*,  fi  Xij(^d«/ij  to  f^yov  to3  avipw- 
TOO.  iStrmp  y^p  aiXijr^  xo)  dtyaX/JiaroToicp  xal  xavri 
Tsj^yirrif  xol  oXa>^  c5y  foriF  J^oy  ri  xa)  TrpS^ig^  iv 
TiS  6py(o  ioxi7  rayad^v   «7yai   xa}   r^   fu,  oura>   So^siev 


with  the  addition  of  the  dightest 
good,  for  the  addition  constitates 
a  preponderance  of  goods,  and  the 
greater  good  is  always  the  more  de- 
sirable.' This  remark  points  out  the 
difference  between  the  r^cior  icol 
atfrapKes  ftyod^r  and  any  other  thing 
to  which  the  word  *  best'  can  ever  be 
applied.  The  all-comprehensive  and 
supreme  good,  happiness,  is  indeed 
the  best,  but  not  as  being  really 
placed  on  a  leyel  with  other  goods, 
or  ranked  among  them;  not  as 
being  'best  of  the  lot,'  but  as  in- 
cluding all  the  lot  in  itself,  so  that 
beside  it  there  is  no  good  left  that 
could  possibly  be  added  to  it.  The 
Paraphrast  gives  exactly  this  meaning 
to  the  passage,  rendering  the  word 
vwapiBpMVfuivriv  by  aiknoixoy  roh 
(kKKois  hyoBoh,  mSl  cI  ai<rToixoy  aMiy 
rois  &KKots  wotfiaofity  &yadoi5,  ^oye- 
fhp  8rt,  ci  TpoffBio-ofUy  n  r&p  &A.- 
A«y  d^ry,  <dper»r4poaf  iroiiiffofityf  icol 
o0r»t  ohx  &y  cfi}  o^rr^  rh  Htcpoy  rmy 
aJprr&y.  And  that  the  above  was  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle  is  shown  by  the 
author  of  the  Magna  Moralia  (i.  ii.  7), 
who  starts  the  question:  nds  rh 
Apurroy  8c<  aiWKUv ;  frSrtpoy  o0r«9  its 
icai  cUnov  ffvyapt$fiovfi4yov  ]  to  which 
he  answers :  'AAA'  irowoy,  rh  yiip  &pt' 
(Troy  ^fi84  ^<'^<  r4\os  r^Xcioy,  t^  8^ 
r4\tioy  t4x.os  its  ikrhSis  tlirtiy  ohB^y  &y 
6xXo  96^€t€y  cTnu  4  tMoijuov^o, — 4hy  8^ 
rh  fiiXriffroy  (TKow&y  Kci  a^h  ffifya- 
piOfiigs,  a^b  a^ov  Icrrcu  fi4\rioy  avrh 
yiip  $4\ri<rroy  Itfrm.  In  other  words, 
the  end  is  the  sum  of  the  means,  and 


therefore  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
means,  for  that  would  only  be  com- 
paring it  with  itsell  The  whole  con- 
sists of  parts,  and  cannot  be  called 
the  best  of  the  parts.  Nor  can  it  bo 
made  better  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  parts,  than  it  was  in  itself.  The 
present  passage  is  quoted  by  Alex- 
ander Aphrodis.  ad  Ar,  Topica,  m. 
2,  (Brandis's  Scholia^  274b,  1.  17)  to 
illustrate  the  point  that  knowledge 
plus  the  process  of  learning  cannot  be 
called  better  than  knowledge  by  it- 
self 8r(  rh  fAoyOdytiy  8i&  rV  ivurr^' 
firiy  edpo^ficBa.  'AAX*  oM  Mai/i9yla 
fitrk  r&y  iptr&y  alper«tr4pa  r^s  c&^cu- 
lAoytas  fn^yfiSf  hr^X  4y  rf  M€Ufu>yUf, 
ir€pt4xoyrai  xol  al  ipmH — ob  yiip  cvtra- 
pt$fMtr€u  roTs  T9pi4xowri  riya  rk  ir^c- 
X<(/A<ya  ihr'  c^&y,  its  4y  rf  Tp^tp  rSy 
*HOuc&y  4p^Bii,  The  word  avyapi$' 
fUur$€u  in  the  sense  of  *  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  a  class,'  *  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  scale,'  occurs  Rhet.  i.  vii.  3: 
iydymi  rd  re  irActw,  rod  Ms  Jcol  rdr 
4karr6yWf  (nfyapi$/ju)Vfi4yw  rod  4i^s  ^ 
r&y  4\a/rr6ytoy,  fitT(oy  ityalBihy  tlrai. 
*The  more  numerous  must  be  a 
greater  good  than  the  fewer,  if  they 
be  placed  in  the  same  scale  of  com- 
parison with  it.'  Eustratius  takes  the 
passage  to  mean  that  'happiness 
would  be  the  most  desirable  of  all 
things,  even  if  not  Joined  with  other 
good,  though  with  any  addition  it 
would  be  a  fortiori  better.'  This  con- 
tradicts the  very  principle  that  Ari- 
stotle wished  to  establish,  tjhat  *  best' 
and  '  most  desirable'  are  to  be  applied 
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av    hol)    avQpwTTipj    stynp    ccrri    ri    Jfpyov    airou,      Trore-  ii 
pov  otjv  rixrovog  [x\v  xa\  trxurimg  %(mv  spyoL  rivot,  xa] 
irpa^ug^  ayQpcoirotj  S*  ov^ip  etrriVy  aXX*  apyov  Tri^uxsv ;  ^ 
xaOavip  o^daXfiov  xa)  ^s^pog  xou  woShg  xai  ZT^cog  ixatrrou 
r&y  [JLopicov  ^alyerat  n  spyov,  outw  xa)  avdpwTroi)  Trapk 
vavra  raSra  flsnj  rig  av  ipyov  ri ;  ri  oSv  8^  tout*  av  etr} 
WOTS}  tI  [jlIv  ykp  ^^v  ^eoivov  iivoa  ^alverai  xa)  roig  (^u- 12 
Toigj  i^r^TslTai  8i  to  fSiov.     a^opitrriov  apa  t^v  QpeTmxriv 
xa)  OLu^yiTixrip  ^(otjV.    sTrofxivrj  Si  outrdT^rixrj  rig  av  efjj,  ^ai- 
j/fTtti  Si  9cai  aoTH]  xoiv^  xai  Tttto)  ;ca}  ^ot  xa}  TavTi  ^a>a). 
XeiVsTai  8^  irpaxrixr^  rig  toS  Xoyoy  s^^ovto^*     toutou  Si  13 
TO  j(tiv  dg  fiTi^rsidi^  ^oyo),  to  S*  cig  sp^ov  xa)  SiayootijU.£Voy. 


to  the  supreme  good,  not  meaning 
that  which  merely  as  a  &ct  is  better 
than  other  things,  but,  ideally,  that 
than  which  nothing  can  be  better. 
Aristotle  accepts  from  the  Platomsts 
the  doctrine,  that  the  chief  good 
is  incapable  of  addition.  Of.  EtK 
X.  ii.  3. 

11  T6r€poy  oJi'  rimovos  ic.t.X,] 
This  argnment — ^by  which,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  different  trades,  of  the 
different  animals,  and  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  body,  the  existence  of  a 
proper  function  for  man  is  proved — 
comes  almost  verbatim  from  Plato's 
Bepublie,  i.  352—3.  The  Kpyoy  of 
anything  Plato  there  defines  as  that 
which  can  alone  or  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  thin^  in  question. 
''Apa  ody  Tovro  hf  Otitis  lud  tmrov 
#cal  SKKov  Stovovp  fpyop  t  ttif  ^  ii6v<f 
4K€ly^  wotff  ris  4  fyurra;  Of  course 
Kpyow  in  this  sense  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  such  uses  as  in  Eih,  i.  i. 
2,  where  it  means  an  '  external  re- 
sult ;*  nr.  ii.  lo,  *  a  work  of  art  ;*  il  ix. 
2,  *  a  labour,'  or  *  achievement.* 

12  rh  fiky  yhp  pjy — ifx^pros]  *  Now 
mere  life  is  shared  even  by  the  plants, 
whereas  we  are  seeking  something 
peculiar.  We  may  set  aside  therefore 
the  life  of  nutrition   and   growth. 


Succeeding  this  will  be  a  principle  of 
life  that  may  be  called  the  percep- 
tive ;  but  this  too  appears  shared  by 
horse  and  ox  and  every  animaL 
There  remains  then  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  life  of  the  rational 
part'  The  argument  here  as  to  the 
proper  frmction  of  man,  and  the  divi- 
sion on  which  it  is  baoed,  belongs 
entirely  to  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological system  of  Aristotle.  See 
Essay  V.  p.  295.  The  meanings  of  the 
word  irpaKTiK6s  are  (i)  with  a  genitive 
*  able  to  do,*  or  *  disposed  to  do,*  as 
nr.  iii.  27,  6\tyvy  wpaKTUc6yf  i.  ix.  8, 
irpaicTUtobs  r&y  KoK&y,  (2)  'Active,* 
'practical,*  opposed  to  quiescent  or 
speculative,  i.  v.  4.  O/  9h  xopifyrts 
Kci  lepoKTUcdi  rtfiiiy,  vi.  viii.  2.  (3) 
'Moral,^  as  here,  opposed  to  the 
life  of  animal  instinct.  Cf  vi.  ii.  2, 
rf  rh  Bfipla  vUffOtiffty  fi\y  ^x^^*  trpd^tus 
8^  fih  Kouwyuy,  Or,  as  vi.  iv.  2,  vi. 
xil.  10,  opposed  to  the  artistic  and  the 
scientific. 

13  rovrov  9h — 9iayooiiityoy]  With 
regard  to  the  present  passage,  Bekker 
exhibits  no  variation  in  the  MSS.,  and 
the  Paraphrast  evidently  had  it  in  his 
text.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore, 
is  that  the  present  sentence  inter- 
rupts the  sense  and  grammar  of  the 
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14  xupimTtpov  yap  auTr^  Soxs?  XfyKrdai.  e!  8*  itrrh  %pyw 
avdpcoTou  "i^yrig  ivipyua  xarot  Xoyov  ^  ju^  av^u  Xoyou,  ro 
S*  avTo  ^afJLSV  %pyov  «Tvai  t£  yivei  roSSt  xoti  ToDSf  <rTou- 
$a/ot;,  cofTTTip  xiQapitrroZ  xcCi  (nrovhaiou  xiQap^trroS,  xa) 
airTJbg  8^  tout*  «ri  Tavroiv,  Trpo(rTiQe[j(,ivr}g  rr^g  xar  ops* 
Tt^v  uirepo^g  vpog  to  Spyov  •  xiQapitrroS  [jl\p  yap  to 
xiQapi^tiv^  tnrovhaiotj  ii  to  sS  *  <i  S*  outco^^  avQpwTroo  hi 
ridsfJiiif  epyov  i^cjrjv  riva^  TauTijv  Ss  A'^'X^S  iyipys^av  xa) 
TTpa^iig  [X€Ta  Xo'you,   <rTou8a/ou  8'  av8po^  eS  TauTa  xoi 


context,  and  that  it  is  conspicuously 
awkward  in  a  book  whicli  for  the  most 
part  reads  smoothlj. 

8ittSj  W— X^fofcu]  •  But  further, 
since  this  life  may  be  spoken  of  in  two 
ways*  (either  as  an  existing  state  or 
developed  into  actuality),  '  we  must 
assume  it  to  be  in  actuality ;  for  this 
seems  the  more  distinctive  form  of  the 
conception/  ica9*  c{iy  is  the  opposition 
to  icoT*  4v4py€iaif,    Cf.  i.  viii.  9. 

14  We  have  here  a  fourfold  pro- 
tasis: el  V  i<rrlif  tpyov — t^  8*  a,hr6 
^ofuv  fpyoy — hwBp^wov  Si  rlBtfuv — 
tKcurrov  V  tZ.  The  apodosis  to  all  of 
these  is  cl  V  o(^«,  rh  kiSp6icivow 
hya$6yf  where  yiytrcu  is  used  as  de- 
noting a  deduction  from  premises, 
just  as  the  future  tense  is  often  em- 
ployed. Similar  long-drawn  argu- 
ments occur  iL  vi.  9.  ni.  v.  1 7,  &c. 

€l  8'  i<rTly—\6yov]  *  Now  if  the 
proper  function  of  man  be  vital  action 
according  to  a  law,  or  implying  a  law.' 
^vx-fit  substituted  for  the  previous 
term  C^ii,  denotes  the  entire  principle 
of  life,  thought,  and  action,  in  man. 
The  additional  term  xora  K^oy  gives 
an  equivalent  to  vpojcrucf},  since  the 
reason  necessarily  introduces  a  moral 
point  of  view  into  every  part  of  life 
(cf.  De  Animdf  11.  x.  7).  It  is  difficult 
to  translate  kot^  xSyov,  because  the 
word  x6yo5  is  ambiguous.    Partly  it 


means  reason,  partly  a  law  or  standard 
(cf.  Eth.  ij.  ii.  2).  As  compared  with  /<^ 
Stftv  \6yoVf  Kvrh  \6yoy  would  express 
a  marked,  direct,  and  prominent  con- 
trol. In  the  c^^i^^  and  the  vA^pmy^ 
where  the  desires  flow  naturally  to 
what  is  good,  reason  would  soem 
rather  to  be  presupposed  (oC  odx  lb«v) 
than  directly  to  assert  itself.  The 
more  significant  expression,  however, 
is  that  which  follows,  irpi^tis  .  lurh, 
\6yov,  A  machine  might  be  said  to 
move  KOT^  A^Tov, '  in  accordance  with 
a  law,'  but  not  /Acr&  K^v,  <  with  a 
consciousness  of  a  law.'  It  is  this 
consciousness  of  the  law,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Hegel,  distinguishes  mora- 
lity (Moralitat)  from  mere  propriety 
(Sittlichkeit).  On  the  tzansition  of 
meaning  l^mKor'  iy4py€iay  to  iyipyua. 
^vx^f ,  and  on  the  translation  of  these 
terms,  see  Essay  IV.  p.  236,  242. 

rh  V  qJM — Ki9apiiTrov\  *And  we 
say  that  the  function  is  generically  the 
same  of  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one 
good  of  his  Idnd,  as,  for  instance,  of  a 
harper,  and  of  a  good  harper.'  ^u^Uy 
is  an  appeal  to  language  and  general 
consent.  rov8c  is  used  indefinitely  aa 
above,  i.  vi.  16,  T^y  toDSc,  *  the  health 
of  such  and  such  an  individual;'  vi. 
xi.  6,  Ifi^  11  ^Xucfa,  &c.  The  present 
passage  vindicates  the  introduction  of 
icar'    iipeHiy  into  the  definition  by 
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xaXco^,  sxatrrov  8'  «5  xaroL  ttjv  olxeiav  apsrr^v  avonT^sT'  1$ 
Tai  •    el  8*  ouTO),  TO  auQpwTrtPov  ayadov  y^o^r^s   Ivepyeia 
yhirai  xar    apsnfv,  si  8s  TrT^eioug  at  apsral,  xarot  r^i/ 
apiirry\v  xa)  TsXsiOTanjv.     sti  8*  Iv  ^/a)  tsXsio),.    /xia  yap  i6 
p^sXi8a>v    sap   ou   ttois?,   ou8i   jDtfa    T^[i,ipa*    ouro)   8i   o^^ 
(jMxapiov   xa)   su8ai/Jtova  ]W,/a  ij/xspa  oi8*  oKiyog    'Xjpivog. 
Tripiysypd^&co   [jiip    ouv   rayafloy   raurji).     8s7  yap  fero)^  17 
iTTOTUTcocrai  Trptorov,  sTlJ*  utrrspou  ayaypa\|/ai.     8o^6is  8* . 
av  TtavTog  elvai   TrpoayayeTv   xa)   hapQp&cai  rot  xa'X&g 
i^ovra  TJ)  vepiypoL^^  xa)  0  j(jpoyog  r&v  roiourcov  sipsr^^ 
^  (Tuvspyog  ayaflo^  s7vai.     o6sv  xa)  r&v  rs^v&y  ysyova^iv 
at  BTTi^hoo'eig*  'Travrhg  ykp  Trpotr&uva^  to  IwKutfov.     [xsiJi^vri'  18 


showing  there  is  nothing  illogical  in 
doing  so,  that  by  taking  a  genus  in 
its  beet  form  we  do  not  go  off  into 
another  genns. 

15  ticaatop  V  cS — iaror^XMktu]  'And 
eyeiything  is  well  completed  in  accor- 
dance with  its  own  proper  excellence.' 
Cf.  Eth.  n.  vi.  2.  This  principle  of 
the  connexion  between  the  proper 
function  of  a  thing  and  the  peculiar 
law  of  excellence  of  that  thing  is 
taken  from  Plato ;  cf.  Bepub.  i.  p.  353. 
It  is  introduced  here  to  justiiy  the 
term  jotr'  iLptrifp  in  the  definition  of 
happiness.  This  term  is  not  at  once 
to  be  interpreted  'according  to  virtue/ 
which  would  destroy  the  logical  se- 
quence of  the  argument.  It  comes  in 
at  first  in  a  general  sense,  '  according 
to  the  proper  law  of  excellence  in  man/ 
whatever  that  may  be. 

ft  y  ofhct — TtXttordrtiv]  *  If  so,  I 
say,  it  results  that  the  good  for  man 
is  vital  action  according  to  the  law  of 
excellence ;  and  if  the  excellences  be 
more  than  one,  according  to  that  which 
is  best  and  most  absolutely  in  itself 
desirable/  Whatever  awkwardness 
and  strangeness  there  may  appear  in 
this  attempt  to  render  the  definition 
of  Aristotle,  it  will  be  found  on  con- 
sideration to  approach,  at  all  events, 

YOL*  I. 


nearer  to  his  meaning  than  the  usual 
rendering:  'an  energy  of  the  soul, 
fiocording  to  virtue/  &c 

16  fri  y  4p  $l<^^xp^yos]  *  But  we 
must  add  also  "  in  a  complete  period 
and  sphere  of  circumstances."  For 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
nor  does  one  day ;  and  so  neither  one 
day  nor  a  brief  time  constitutes  a 
man  blest  and  happy.'  $loSf  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  condition  of  life,  im- 
plies both  fortunes  and  duration.  By 
adding  this  last  consideration,  Ari- 
stotle gives  a  practical  aspect  to  his 
definition.  Ideally,  a  moment  of  con- 
scioiisness  might  be  called  the  highest 
good,  independent  of  space  and  time. 
r^Xeios,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§  4), 
means  '  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  end,' '  that  which  is  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.'  But  no  doubt  the  popu- 
lar sense  of  the  word  comes  in  to 
some  degree  in  the  present  passage ; 
partly  Aristotle  had  before  his  mind 
the  conception  of  a  'complete'  or 
*  perfect '  duration  of  life,  partly  of  an 
external  history  and  career  that  could 
be  designated  as  *  desirable  for  its  own 
sake.' 

ij  irtpiy€ypd^«—4?iK(7woy]  'Thus 
far,  then,  for  a  sketoh  of  the  chief 
good;  for  we  ought  sorely  to  draw  the 
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<rdou  Si  xa)  rcov  Tposipjjttlvoiv  ;|^,  xa)  r^v  axpi^uav  ^^ 
h[Mi<og  <y  oiiratriv  iTri^r^relVf  aXX*  Jv  sxatrroig  ^earol  ttji^ 
oTOXiifjJyr^v  oXijv   xa)  Iwl  roeroSrov  i(^*  oo'oy  oixsTov  t^} 

19  ftf doScp.     xol  yobp  rixTWV  xa)  yscofurprig  Sia^tpovrwg  hn^ 

fpyoy,  0  Si  t/  fo-Tiv  ^  9ro7oF  r/*  flcar^j  yap  TaXi}doSs*. 
Tov  aifrlv  hr^  rpoVov  xa)  fV  rolg  aXXoip  Troiijrsoy,  otto)^  /u.^ 

20  rc^  wapspya  r&v  ipycov  tXcuii  y/yvijTOti.  oix  airaiTTjTgoi' 
S*  ovSh  r^v  OLiriav  iv  aTrctxriv  ofto/co^,  aXX'  ixavov  |y  ri(ri  ro 
on  Sf ip^fl^vai  xaXcuf)  oTov  xa)  T«p)  ra^  oLpj^ag '  to  8*  on 


outline  first,  and  aiterwardfl  to  fill  it 
up.  And  it  would  seem  that  any  one 
could  bring  forward  and  complete 
what  fits  in  with  the  sketch,  and  that 
time  is  a  good  discoyerer  of  such 
things,  or  at  least  a  good  cooperator. 
Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  development 
of  the  arts  has  taken  place,  for  every 
man  can  supply  that  which  is  defec- 
tive.' Fh)m  this  point  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  Aristotle  dwells  on  the 
importance  of  a  principle  (like  his  de- 
finition of  the  chief  good)  as  an  outline 
or  comprehensive  idea,  afterwards  to 
be  developed  and  filled  up  (cf.  a'simi- 
lar  phrase  in  J)e  Gen,  Anim.  n.  vi.  29 : 
Kci  yiip  ol  ypa^us  iwoypdipcants  reus 
ypofifuLis  othvs  ivaXtl^wri  rots  XP^ 
float  rh  C^ov).  He  adds,  however, 
the  caution  that  mathematical  exact- 
ness must  not  be  required  in  filling  up 
the  sketch.  He  seems  here  to  dwell 
with  some  pride  on  the  foundation  he 
hfls  laid  for  ethics  :  a  similar  feeling 
betrays  itself  with  regard  to  his  logi- 
cal discoveries,  Sophist.  Elench.xx^ii. 
13,  where  is  a  parallel  passage  to  the 
present  on  the  importance  of  i^x^  * 
rii  Hh  i^  (nrapxns  €6purK6fitya  fiucphf  rh 
wpSrov  iirl9o<ny  XofAfidyuy  cfw^e,  XP^^^' 
fi^9pov  fiivroi  "KoXK^  t^s  Cffrtpop  iK 
'Toinwv  oi(if<re«f.  fi^yurrw  yitp  X<r»s 
itpx^  warrSs,  &<nr€p  Xiyvrai, 

1 8  r^v  &Kpi$€iea' — iwiCrirtiy]    Cf.  i. 
III.  I.    The  word  *AKp($€uiy  with  its 


cognate  iucpifiiis,  has  difierent  shad^ 
of  meaning  which  may  be  here  speci- 
fied. (I  )*  Minuteness  of  details'  Cf. 
Plato,  Repvh.  ni.  414  a,  &i  4p  rdr^ 
fiij  8t'  iucpifitias,  Eth,  n.  vii.  5.  (2) 
'Mathematical  exactness,'  which  im- 
plies eveiy  link  of  argument  being 
stated,  and  the  whole  resting  on  de- 
monstrative grounds.  Cf.  Metapk. 
a'  $\eerro¥,  iij.  2.  Eth,  vn.  iii.  3.  (3) 
' Definiteness/  or  'fixedness.'  Cf. 
vm.  vii.  5,  'Axpifi^s  ohn  f<rrtw  SpurpUs, 
n.  ii.  4,  'O  \^s  obK  fx^i  rhepifids, 
answering  to  iffr7iic6s,  ix.  ii.  2,  m. 
iii.  8.  (4)  Applied  to  the  arts  it  de- 
notes '  finish.'  Cf.  I.  iii.  I,  n.  vi.  9, 
VI.  vii.  I.  (5)  By  a  slight  transition 
from  the  last,  when  applied  to  sciences, 
it  means  also '  metiphysical  subtlety.' 
This  transition  is  made  vi.  viL  2 :  c£ 
X.  iv.  3 ;  De  Animd^  i.  i.  i.  In  the 
passage  before  us  iMplfitta  seems  to 
combine  several  of  the  above-men- 
tioned meanings.  It  seems  to  say 
that  mathematical  exactness  is  not 
suited  to  ethics — that  too  much  sttb- 
tlety  is  not  to  be  expected  (ical  7^ 
riicrtap  KoHi  ytvfiirpTis,  it.  r.  A.) — that 
too  much  detail  is  to  be  avoided  (Ihws 
fi^  rh  Tdptpya,  K.r.K). 

20  oim — ipxff]  *  Nor  must  we  de- 
mand the  cause  in  all  things  equally, 
— ^in  some  things  it  is  suffici^it  that 
the  fact  be  well  established,  as  is  the 
case  with  first  principles.    Now  the 


vn.] 
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pouvTaij  al  8*  aio-flija-gi,  al  8*  iQitrfxiS  rivl^  kolI  SXKai  S* 
aTiKcos,    /Jtsrisvai  8i  Tre^pariov  ixacras  yj  Tn^ixac^Vf  xa) 

poTrijv  TTpog  t&  iirofJLBva.     ioxBi  ykp  v'Kiiov  ti  7^[jj<rv  Travrog 
bIvoli  r\  oLpyr^^  xcCi  TroXXa  (r(/ju.^ai/^  ymtrdai  81'  aur^^  rcov 


fact  constitates  a  first  point  and  prin- 
ciple/ The  bearing  of  this  somewhat 
obscure  sentence  seems  to  be  to  repeat 
the  remark  made,  i.  iv.  6 — 7,  that  in 
morals  a  fact  appealing  to  the  indlyi- 
dual  consciousness  has  a  paramount 
validity.  Just  as  in  the  other  sciences 
we  do  not  ask  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  axioms,  so  in  morals  we  accept 
the  facts  because  we  feel  them  without 
their  being  demonstrated.  Of.  Eth, 
VI.  viii.  9. 

21  T«jr  ipx^t^  y — Mfi€ya]     *But 
of  principles  some  are  apprehended  by 
inductioni  others  by  intuition,  others 
by  a  sort  of  habituation  of  the  mind, 
and,  in  short,  different  principles  in 
different  ways.  But  we  must  endeavour 
to  attcdn  each  in  the  natural  way,  and 
we  must  take  all  pains  to  have  them 
rightly  defined,  for  they  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  consequences  drawn 
from  them.'      This  digression  seems 
partly  suggested  by  the  immediately 
preceding  paragraph  on  the  relation  of 
facts  in  morals  to  principles  of  science, 
partly  it  belongs  in  general  to  this 
part  of  the  subject.   Aristotle,  having 
laid  down  his   ground-principle    of 
ethics,  makes  a  pause,  in  which  some 
remarks  are  introduced  on  principles, 
their  importance,  and  the  method  of 
attaining  them.   The  words  ical  &AXai 
8*  &?Jms  show  that  the  list  of  methods 
is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.    The 
commentators,  misunderstanding  the 
Greek,  have  inquired  by  what  'other 
methods  other  principles'   could  be 


sought?  But,  of  course,  these  words 
only  generalize  the  whole  propoeition 
(cf.  Eth.  I.  iv.  3,  iUAoi  y  Ak\o), 

Btvpovpratj  *  are  perceived ; '  cf.  vi. 
iii.  2,  vn.  iii.  5.    Answering  to  lu- 
rUyai  we  have  the  term  &fip€i§ty  itpx^ft 
Prior  Analytks,  i.  xxx.  2.    With  j5 
Tc^^Kcuri  we  must  understand  a  passive 
infinitive,  '  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  meant  by  nature  to  be  reached.* 
As  to  the  method  of  obtaining  prin- 
ciples, cf.  iVtor  Anali/tic8,  i.  xxx.  i, 
where  the  study  of  nature  and  of  facts 
is  pointed  out  as  the  only  soource  of 
hpxeti  or  universal  premises.    *H  /itr 
oiv  61^s  KOT^  vdvrvy  ^  ainri  icol  «-€/>! 
<ln\offo<piaM  Kol  wtpi  r4xini¥  imutyovy 
KoX  fJuiOrifuf  8ci7&^T&  iirdpxoyra  ical 
ots  iinipx^i  «cf>i  tKwrrop  iBpHy,^~Aih 
r^  fihy  ipx^f  T^'  vcpl  MKwrror  4fA- 
Ttiplas  iarl  vapaiovrcu.     Connecting 
then  the  recognition  of  &px<^  '^th  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  we  see  that  (i) 
iwaywyh  is  the  evolution  of  a  general 
law  out  of  particular  £EkCts,  (2)  aXv0fi<ris 
is  the  recognition  of  the  law  in  the 
fact.    AXa^<ris  is  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  perception  of  the  senses,  or 
confined  (as  the  Paraphrast  would 
have  it)  to   the   physical   sdencee. 
Bather  it  is  opposed  to  iwayttyii,  as 
intuition  to  inference.     Cf.  Eth.  vi. 
xi.  5,  roirtw  oZv  Ix^*^  ^<?  aXaBittruf, 
aSrri  S'  4(rrl  yovs,      (3)  iOuryAs  is  a 
sort  of  unconscious  induction,  a  pro- 
cess by  which  general  truths  may  be 
said  to  grow  up  in  the  mind.    Nor  is 
this  process  peculiar  to  moral  truths 
I  2 
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8  XxsTTTiov  8^  wsp)  aurrig  ou  jxovov  ex  to3  frxifJ^Trspaxriux,- 
rag  xoii  i^  (ov  o  Xoyo^,  aXKk  xcCi  ix  rSiV  "XsyofjJumy  Tip) 
auTTig '  T(3  [JLtv  yap  aXr^QsT  wavra  truva^ei  rot,  uTtxp^ovTaj 

2  T(S  i\  >|/f (/Sf 7  ra^u  hia^wvsl  roiXr}^sg.  uev6[i,r}[jLiya}U  S^  rcov 
aya6&y  '^P^xf^*  ^^  '^^^  V^^  ixrog  Xsyojuivo^v  t&v  Z\  irtp) 
^/•jpf^v  xai  a-ibfULj  to,  Trsp)  ^'up^^v  xvpiwrara  Xfyoftfv  xou 
/ActXKTra  ayaQa.     r&$  hi  wpa^sig  xa)  rag  ivepysioLg  rag 


Alone :  it  16  a  qiiostion  whether  even 
the  truths  of  number  do  not  derive 
part  of  their  yaliditjr  as  necessaiy 
axioms  from  their  frequent  repetition. 
See  Mill's  Lo^ic,  book  n.  ch.  y. 

VIII.  We  now  enter  upon  a  fresh 
division  of  the  Book.  From  hence  to 
the  end  of  Chapter  I2th  Aristotle 
tests  his  great  ethical  principle,  his 
definition  of  the  chief  good,  by  com- 
paring it  with  various  popular  or 
philosophic  opinions,  and  by  applying 
to  it  certain  commonly  mooted  ques- 
tions and  distinctions  of  the  day. 

I  ffKwwriop  l^^riJ^yfiis]  *JVe 
must  consider  it  (t.«.  the  first  princi- 
ple) therefore  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  own  conclusion  and 
premises,  but  also  from  that  of  say- 
ings on  the  subject.  For  with  what 
is  true  all  experience  coincides,  with 
what  is  false  the  truth  quickly  shows 
a  discrepancy.' 

v€p\  afrr^j]  especially  with  5^  can 
only  be  referred  to  ^  ipx^  ^^  the  pre- 
ceding line.  This  is  a  general  doc- 
trine of  science,  though  Aristotle  im- 
Inediately  exemplifies  it  with  regard 
to  his  definition  of  happiness. 

il  £y]  is  compressed  for  ^{  ixtltwif 
i^  &y.  The  clause  rf  fih—riL\ri$4s 
contains  an  indistinctness  and  a  diffi- 
culty overlooked  by  the  commenta- 
tors. For  they  content  themselves 
with  explaining  that  'truth  in  the 
thought  is  identical  with  existence  in 


the  thing.'  ^O  yitp  ip  rf  Xiy^  rh 
iX7i$4s,  rovTO  4i  (hrap^is  iv  ry  vpdyfunv 
Sratf  oZr  rh  ^dpxorra  r^  wpijfueri 
ffw^fZtt  rots  irtpi  ahrov  KtyofUpotSf 
S^Xor  &y  ffi},  ^1  &Xi|^s  6  Xiiyos 
(Eustratius).  The  difficulty  is,  that 
AiistoUe  is  not  talking  of  comparing 
theory  with  facts,  but  his  own  theoiy 
with  the  theories  of  others.  TA  Mp- 
X^i^ch  however,  cannot  exactly  mean 
*  opinions '  or  *  theories.'  It  is  plain 
that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
expressions  used,  which  is  increased 
by  the  word  ri\'n04i  in  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence  answering  to  rh, 
dwdpxorra  in  the  first.  There  is  here 
a  mixing  up  of  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  sides  of  knowledge.  Oar 
word  *  experience*  may  perhaps  serve 
to  represent  rh  (neipx^rra,  meaning 
neither  *  facts*  nor  'opinions,'  but  facts 
as  represented  in  opinions.  In  the 
same  wayT&Xi)9^r  is  not  simply  the 
true  fact»  nor  the  true  theoiy,  bat 
'  the  truth,'  that  is,  fact  embodied  in 
theory,  rh  ^dpxopra  would  usually 
mean  the  natural  attributes  of  a  thing, 
the  facts  of  its  nature.  Ci,  Prior  AnaL 
I.  XXX.  t  (quoted  above).  Etk,  l  x.  7. 
2  y€y€fArifi4tmp — iyoBd]  *  To  apply 
our  principle  (9^),  goods  have  been  di- 
vided into  three  kinds,  the  one  kind 
being  called  external  goods,  and  the 
others  goods  of  the  mind  and  body ; 
and  we  call  those  that  hare  to  do  with 
the  mind  most  distinctively  and  most 
especially  goods.'    This  classification 
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xard  yi  raurijv  t^v  So^ay  ^raXaio^y  ou<rav  xa)  o/xoXoyow- 
jxli^v  iwi  roJv  ^iXo(ro^ouvra>v.     o^deo^  Si  xa)  on  wpa^ug  3 
Tiv\$  Xsyoyrai   xal   ivipygiou  to  riXog*    ovtoo  yotp  rcSv 
TTspi  >pu;^^v  ayaQwu  yivfrai,  xol  ou  tcov  ixrog.     trvvaZsi  Sk  4 
Tcj5  Xoyo)  xai  rh  iZ  ^v  xa)  to  «5  wparruy  rov  suSa/fioya* 
(r;^e8iv  yc^p  gul^wia  ri^  «2)^rai  xa)  tvirpa^ia.    ^amrou  il  5 
xa)  ra  cTi^i^roujctsva  T«p)  r^y  sv^ai/JLovtav  airavff  uTrapyg^v 
r<S  'Ki'x^ivTi.     rdig  i^kv  y^p  apsn^^  ro7g  Si  <^poyi}(ri^,  aX-  6 


is  attributed  bj  Sextos  Empiricus, 
ot^v.  Ethioas  zi.  51,  to  the  Flatonists 
and  Peripatetics ;  but  in  the  Eudemian 
Ethics  n.  L  I,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
popular  diyision,  KoOdwfp  Ztcupo6fu$a 
Koi  4p  rois  i^otrtpucois  \6you.  Accord- 
ingly here  Aristotle  calls  it  'an  ancient 
division  that  is  admitted  by  the  philo- 
sophers.' In  is  only  es  in  contrast  to 
cAfut  that  we  can  venture  to  call  ^x4 
'mind.'  Our  psychological  words 
are  so  much  more  definite  and  re- 
stricted than  those  of  Aristotle,  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  give  a  uniform  ren- 
dering of  terms  which  he  employs 
in  varying  senses.  We  must  follow 
his  context,  and  try  to  catch  the 
association  which  is  for  the  time  most 
prominent. 

3  ipe&s  9h — iicrSs]  *And  our 
definition  is  right  in  that  certain 
actions  and  modes  of  consciousness 
are  specified  as  the  End.  For  thus 
it  comes  to  be  one  of  the  goods  of 
the  mind,  and  not  one  of  those  that 
are  extemaL'  wpd^tis  stand  for  the 
development  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  ivipyuai  more  generally  for 
the  deyelopment  of  any  part  of  his 
nature  into  consciousness.  In  either 
case  the  man  departs  not  out  of  him- 
self; the  good  is  one  existing  in  and 
for  his  mind. 

4  avin(9H — cds-po^fa]  'And  with 
our  definition  the  saying'  (cf.  Eth,  u 
iv.  2)  *  agrees  that  '*  the  happy  man 
lives  well  and  does  well."  For  we  have 


described  happiness  pretty  much  as  a 
kind  of  well-living  and  well-doing.' 

5  ipedyerat  Zh — \t)(64tni\  *  More- 
over the  various  theories  of  what  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  happiness 
seem  all  included  in  the  definition.' 
There  is  a  sort  of  mixed  construction 
here,  hFi{riro6fi€Pa  being  used  in  a 
doubtful  sense.  The  meanings  of  the 
word  4wtCriT9uf  are:  (i)  to  'require' 
or  'demand,' vm.  xiv.  3,  rh  Zwwrhy 
i  4>i\ia  ^Ti^TTTci :  (2)  to  '  search  after,* 
I.  vi.  15)  iyyow  Ktd  firiJf  hnCriT€iy: 

(3)  to  'examine'  or  'investigate,'  i. 
vii.  19,  fa-iforoftri  r^p  6pB^y.  vm.  i.  6 : 

(4)  to  *  question,'  like  ixopur,  ix.  vii. 
I.  In  the  passage  before  us,  r&  hri(ri- 
Toifuya  partly  means  '  the  things  de- 
manded, or  thought  requisite ; '  partly, 
as  going  with  ircpl  r^y  tbZcufioylay, 
*  the  discussions  or  investigations  on 
the  subject  of  happiness.'  The  words 
8i  Koi  mark  a  transition  from  con- 
sidering the  merely  popular  opinions, 
to  the  more  philosophic  *  investiga- 
tions' of  the  subject. 

6  To7s  iiky  yit(>—<rvfiirapaXafLfid* 
vov<ny]  As  we  learn  from  thd  next 
section,  Aristotle  is  rather  running 
over  the  chief  heads  of  opinion  than 
giving  any  accurate  classification  of 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy. 
The  opinion  that  identified  happiness 
with  virtue  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  Cynics ;  with  practical  thought 
{4>p6yii<rtt)  to  Socrates ;  with  philoso- 
phy (^roipla)  to  Anaxagoras  (cf^  Eth,  x. 
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Xoi^  Si  (To^ia  Tig  ttvai  Sox(7,  To7g  h\  ravra  ^  rovrtop  ri 

7  tTTjplav  <ru]w,TapaXa/t^ayou<riv,  towtcov  Si  ra  ]w,iy  ttoXXoi 
xol  ^aXaiol  X^yot/triv,  tA  8>  oXiyoi  xal  SvSo^oi  oivhpsg  *  oiSfi- 
ripovs  Si  rourcov  suXoyoy  Siajctapravsiv  to7|^  oXoi^,  aXX'  cy 

8  yi  Ti  ^  xa)  rA  TXiTurra  xaropQoiJV.     roig  ftiv  o5y  Xcyouo-i 


yiii.  ii),  Heraditus,  Democrittis,  &c. 

*  That  it  consisted  in  these  things  or 
one  of  these,  "with  pleasure  added  or 
implied/  is  the  doctrine  asserted  bj 
Plato  in  the  PhiUbus.  That  •  fe- 
vourable  external  conditions'  most 
be  included,  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Xenocrates,  who  attributed 
to  such  external  things  a  9^pt^is 
iwriptrtK'fi,    See  Essay  III.  p.  2 1 8. 

7  ToWwp  tk — KaropQovwl  One  MS. 
omits  4  ica/,  leaving  the  sentence 
obitrdpcvs  Zl  ro^c»p  tCXoyoy  HtcLfMp- 
rdj^uf  ToTj  SXois,  iXX'  My  yi  n  rh 
irXctoYa  KoropBoWj  for  which  Br. 
Card^ell  suggests  the  emendation 
KoropBovrras,  *  It  is  not  likelj  that 
either  class  should  be  altogether  at 
fault,  but  only  in  some  particular 
point,  their  general  conclusions  being 
correct.'  This  is  confirmed  bj  the 
interpretation  of  the  Paraphrast :  &y 
ouirr4povs  €l}\oyov  r^i  hXriOtlas  iv  iratri 
9iatixiipTdy€iv '  &AAik  KolBt  ?y  rt  fUyov 
Icms,  4v  rois  wXtlarots  8i  iXtfi^vtw, 
But  the  text,  as  it  stands  above,  gives 
a  sense  most  in  accordance  with  what 
Aristotle    would    be    likely  to  say. 

*  Now  some  of  these  are  opinions  held 
by  many,  and  from  ancient  times; 
others  by  a  few  illustrious  men ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  either  class 
should  be  utterly  wrong,  rather  that, 
in  some  point  at  least,  if  not  in  most 
of  thoir  conclusions,  that  they  sLould 
be  right' 

8  sqq.  Aristotle  now  proceeds  to 
show  his  own  coincidence  with  these 
pre-existent  theories.    It  is  to  be  ob- 


served that  he  says  nothing  here  in 
reference  to  those  who  mado  happi- 
ness to  consist  in  '  thought,'  or  '  a 
sort  of  philosophy.*    This  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  systematic  method  in  the 
Ethics,    He  will  not  anticipate  the 
relation  of   ^p6vnCi5  and    <ro^a   to 
Maiiiovia,    The  rest  of  the  argument 
is  very  simple,    (i)  The  definition  of 
happiness,  *  vital  action  under  the 
law  of  virtue,'  agrees  with,  includes, 
and  improves  upon  the  definition  that 
says  '  virtue  is  happiness.'    For  it 
substitutes  the  evocation,  employment, 
and  conscious  development  of  virtue, 
for  the  same  as  a  mere  possession  or 
latent  quality.    (2)  Such  a  life  im- 
plies pleasure  necessarily  and  essen- 
tially {Koff  aJMv  ^vs) ;  for  pleasure, 
being  part  of  our  consciousness  (t^ 
fi\v  y^  IjitaOtu  rS»y  i|rvxijcdy,  c£  Eth, 
X.  iii.  6),  necessarily  attaches  to  all 
that  we  are  fond  of,  or  devoted  to,  or 
that  we  follow  as  a  pursuit  {ktcJuimif  V 
i*Tr\v  ifib  Tphs  h  \4yerai  ^lAorotovroj, 
cf.  Eth,  n.  iii.   1—3),  and  thus  will 
arise  out  of  a  life  of  virtue  to  him  that 
pursues  such  a  life.    He  will  experi- 
ence a  harmony  of  pleasures  unknown 
to  others  {rois  ^iXok(£Xois  4<rr\y  ii94a 
T&  ^^€1  4fi4a).  Hence  we  may  super- 
sede the  addition  proposed  by  some 
philosophers  of  fi€0  {iSoyrjs  to  the  con- 
ception of  happiness.  Our  conception, 
says  Aristotle,  needs  no  such  adjunct 
*to  be  tied  on  like  an  amulet.'    (3) 
He    accepts    the     requirements    of 
Xenocrates.     External  prosperity  is 
a  condition  without  which  happiness 
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yap  itrriv  r^  holt  aur^v  evipysia,     Zia^ipsi  h\  Itrwg  ou  9*^ 
jttfxp^v  Iv  HTTitrei  1]  ;(p^<rf i  to  apuTTov  v'7ro'ha[i^ayetVy  xa)  h 
i^u  ^  ivtpyBicj,.    TT^y  [xiv  yoip  i^iv  ivM^^STai  jttTjSiv  aya&ov 
aTorcXsiV  vTrap^ootraUy  oTov  TtS  ptadsuSovTi  rj  xa)  aXXcop 
^o)^   i^pyy^xoTi,  r^v   8*  ivipysiav  oi^  olov  t«  •    Tpa^st 
yoLp  i^  avdyxr^g^  xa)  «5  irpa^ei.     wtnTsp  8*  *0\tjfi'7ria<nv 
ov^  oi  xaXXi(rroi  xal  W^opoTaToi  trTs^avodvTai  aXX'  oi    - 
ayoivi^ojUrCvoi  (toutoiv  ya^  rivf^  vixa)<rfy)|  outo)  xa)  tSv  bv 
TiS  ^lip  xaXcoy   xayad&v  o!  TpaTTovTsg  opQ&g  sti^^oXoi 
yiyvovTai.     lerri  5^  xal  o  j3io^  auT&v  xad*  aoriv  ijSuc.     to  io 
[jl\v  yotp  '^^Btr&ai  rtov  >|/u;^ix&y,  l/caerTo)  8*  gerrlv  iJ8u  wphg  o 
Xgysrai  ^iXoroioSro^,  olov  tiTTrog  [jl\u  TiS  ^iXiV?rtt>,  Qiafia 
8^  rtt>  ^iXodsco^co  *  rov  avTov  8i  rpoVov  xa}  ra  8/xafa  ra> 
^iXoSixa/co  xa)  oXo^  ra  xar'  apsr^v  t<5  c^iXapIro).    toi^  ii 
jut^y  o5v  TToXXoij^  Tci  iJSea  [xa^tTai  ha  tI  [xri  ^6<rsi  roiaSr* 
ff7vai,  ro7|^  8s  ^iXoxaXoi^  strTh  i]8sa  ra  c^uerci  i^'8€a.     roi- 


cannot  practically  exist,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  happiness. 

r^v  itp€r)iP  fl  ipcT^i'  Tiya]  *  Virtue 
or  excellence  of  some  sort'  The  am- 
biguity of  the  word  ftpcr^  renders  it 
impossible  to  be  translated  uniformly. 
It  comes  into  the  Eihies  with  the 
general  meaning  of  excellence,  but 
constantly  tends  to  restrict  itself  to 
human  yirtue,  and  indeed  to  moral 
yirtuoi  as  distinguished  from  other 
human  excellence. 

9  rf  koBMovti  fl  AMms  ims  ^inp- 
ynie^i]  *  To  one  asleep,  or  otherwise 
totally  inactive.*  Cf.  i.  v.  6. 
•  irp^ti  yhp  4^  kydyicfis  icol  eZ  irp^€t] 
Both  the  terms  *  action'  and  '  well'  are 
implied  in  iv4pytia  kot'  iiptTfiy.  E3 
irpd^H,  howeyer,  goes  off  into  a  diffe- 
rent train  of  associations. 

o8t» — yiyvomcu]  *  In  the  same 
way  it  is  they  who  act  rightly  that 
attain  to  the  beautiful  and  good 
things  in  life.'  iiHifio\o$  repeats  the 
metaphor  of  the  archer,  Eth»  i.  ii.  2 ; 


cf.  iBsch.  Prom,  444,  Eih,  i.  x.  14. 
The  expressions  here  used  show 
Aristotle's  bright  and  enthusiastic 
feelings  about  the  good  attainable  in 
life. 

II  TOij  fikv  oW — ^ia[  *Now  to 
most  men  there  is  a  sense  of  discord 
in  their  pleasures,  because  they  are  not 
naturally  pleasant ;  but  to  the  lovers 
of  what  is  beautiful  those  things  are 
pleasant  which  are  naturally  pleasant.' 
Toi%  iroXXoTf  is  a  sort  of  dativus  com- 
modi.  The  word  ^t\6ica\os  occurs  in 
the  Phadrus  of  Plato,  where  it  is  said 
that  tbe  soul  which  in  its  antenatal 
state  saw  most  clearly  the  Ideas,  in 
life  enters  ds  yov^y  iyipbs  y^vfiffoiiivov 
^t\o<r6ipov  fl  ipikoKd\ov  ^  fnowrucov 
rivos  Kol  ipctriKov.  Plato  uses  it,  in 
accordance  with  his  context,  to  denote 
one  with  a  poetic  feeling  and  love  for 
the  beautiful,  like  the  verb  ^iXokoKuv 
in  Thucydides,  n.  c.  4a  In  Aristotle 
the  meaning  is  more  restricted  to  a 
love  of  the  noble  in  action.    Eth,  it. 
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aura  S*  at  xar*  apsrr^v  ^poL^ig^  (Ztm  xol  roiroig  utriit 

12  TJSsiai  xa)  xaff  auTos.  ouSiv  S^  T^o<rSc7rai  r^^  ^Soio)p  o 
^iog  avT&v  cStrvip  inpKXTrTotj  tivo^,  aXX*  S;|jfi  t^v  iJSoi^v  hf 
eauTtt).  T^i^  ToTij  ilpv^fiivoig  yotp  ow8*  gerrlv  ayaflo^  o  jttij 
X^f-ip^y  Toug  xa\aSg  irpa^itnv  •  o3t«  yap  Sixaiov  ouSei^  ay 
ftiroi  Tov  jit^  ^alpovra  no  S/xaiOTrpaysTv,  out  IXst/dcpioy 
Tov  [iri  yaipwra  raig  sTiSvQiplo^g  irpa^^tnv '  hfJioicog  8s  xai 

13  itA  T&if  dWcov.  el  y  oSto),  xad*  aurA^  av  cTsv  ai  xar 
aptr^y  vpa^eig  i]8s7ai.  aXXol  jtt^y  xa)  ayadai  76  xoi 
xaXa/,  xa)  [xaTiitrra  rourcoy  sxaerroyy  e^Trsp  xaXco^  xp/yei 

14  TTsp)  aurcoy  0  (r?rouSaio^ '  xpivu  8*  o)^  elTrofjt^v.  api<rroy 
apa  xa)  xaXXi<rroy  xa)  ^Sierroy  )]  suSaijutoy/a,  xa)  ou  $1(0- 
pKTTai  raura  xarot  ri  A)]Xiaxoy  sirfypafifJLOL ' 

K6XkiaToy  TO  SiKatSraroy,  Xfirroy  ^'  vyia/i'ciV 
^^toToy  ^e  iriiftvx  oi  tiq  ipf  to  Ttyuv, 


*»»     > 


a^ayra  yap  virapx^si  roLvra  ra^g  oLpitrraig  Bvepyuaig  •  rao- 
rag  Sf,  ^  jtt/ay  TotiTa>y  r^y  ap/<r7^y,  ^a/jt^y  eTyai  r^y  suSai- 


IV.  4,  it  means  one  with  a  noble  spirit : 
rhv  ^i\6Tifioy  htcuyovfup  its  &v8p«58i} 
ical  ^i\6Ka\oy,  ^t^ci  ii^da  denotes 
partly  things  that  are,  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be  pleasures,  according  to 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  whole  frame  of  the 
world;  cf.  ^^ct  /SovXirr^r,  Eth.  in. 
iy.  3 ;  partly,  pleasures  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
individual, — his  natural  state — his 
highest  condition;  cf.  vn.  ziv.  7, 
^^ci  ^^4a  h  TOi€i  Tpa^w  r^s  roiacrSc 
^wrws,  *  Things  are  naturally  pleasant 
which  produce  an  operation  of  any 
given  nature*  (viewed  as  a  whole): 
vn.  xi.  4,  y4r«<ns  «ls  ^{nnp  altrBrtr^f 
'a  perceptible  transition  into  one's 
natural  state.'  On  the  various  mean- 
ings of  ^CffiSf  see  below,  Eth.  11.  i.  3, 
note. 

12  &(nr€p  TfptdwTov  riw6s'\  '  Like 
an  amiilet  to  be  t  ied  on.'  Cf  .  Plutarch, 
Vit,  Periol.  §  38 :  *  ef^pcurroj  ir  rott 


^Bucois  Zuewofufitras  d  irphs  rits  r^xf' 
rp^cTCur&fftfiy, — tffr6piiK€w,  SrcrtKrvr  6 
Xl«piK\ris  iiFuncoirovfUr^  rtvi  r&y  ^IXtip 
9ct{cic  ircp(«rror  ivh  r&y  yuytuKMr  rf 
rpaxi\^ir§pnipTilft4yoy,  Cf.  also  Plato, 
Bepub^  IV.  426  B,  oiiV  aZ  imi^  0^ 
iTfpUarraf  K.r.A. 

oW  iffrXy  iryoBhs  6  fiii  xoifiwr]  This 
anticipates  Eih,  n.  iii.  i,  where  it  is 
said  that  pleasure  is  the  test  of  a  l{tf 
being  formed. 

14  Korh.  rh  Aii?atuchy  Mypofifta] 
The  Eud€mian  Ethics  commences  by 
quoting  this  inscription,  rather  more 
circumlocution  being  used  than  here. 
'O  fi^y  iy  A^A9»  Taph  rf  $§f  t^f  o^oS 
yy^firiy  iwo^ydfityos  avyeypw^y  i*i 
rh  wpowiKwoy  rov  Arir^ov,  K,rJ^  The 
last  line,  as  there  given,  stands  virrmy 
V  fJSuTToi',  o5  Tiy  ip^  rh  rvx^*  The 
verses  also  occur  among  the  remains 
of  Theognis,  and  the  same  sentiment 
in  iambics  is  found  in  a  fragment  of 
the  (7r0u«a  of  Sophocles,  Stobseus  Serm, 
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[Mifiav.     ^aivirai  S'  ofidyg  xd)  rcov  sxrhg  aya^Sbv  Trpotris-  15 
Ofiiifrjf  xaQuTTsp   gnro/tfv  *    aZvvarop  yoip  "^  oi  pa^iov  ra 
xaXol  irparruv  aj^op^yr^Tov  01/ra.     TdXXa  fi%u  yot,p  TrpaTTS- 
ffiti,  xoAaTrep  81*  opyavoiV,  ^&  ^l^dop  xai  tXcutou   xaJ 
^oX/r/x^^  ^vvapLSws  •    iv/coy  jSi  rr^rcoflevoi   puTTdLivoutn  to  16 
(jLdtkipiopf  oTov  iuyevslag  ittfixvtag  ^aXXdu^  •  oi  ^avu  .yap 
«uSaijiJiovi>((o^  0  r^  ISJav  7ravai(rj(rig  rj  Sueryfj^^  ^  [lovwrrjg 
kal  argxpoSj  in  8*  itrw^  tittov,  t?  tco  Tayxotxoi  TraiSfsr  ^Jsi' 
^  ^/Xof,  17  aya^ol  ovTf^  n^vSLtriv.     xaQuTrsp  oZv  itTropLSV^  ty 
eoixs  itpatT^Htr^ai  xcii  r7\g  ToiaoTTig  surjfji^piag  •    odfv  f J^ 
rairo  TotTTouo-^v  Iv/oi  t^v  Btfro^iap  rf  ^dSaijxov/^  Irfpo* 
Si  T^  ApiTrjv. 

"O^sv  xit)  alropurai  worspov  sa-fi  /tad^jriv  ^  Ifliirov  9 
ij  aXXo)^  Tco^  acrx^jrov,  iq  xara  riva  dsiav  fLoipav  ri  xcii 
81A  TtJ^ir  'jtapaylvtrta.     k\  ^hf  oSv  xa)   aXXo  r«  wr)  2 


cm.  15.  Thib  cl&8bifl<iation  of  goods^ 
that  'justice  is  most  beantiAil,  healdi 
best,  and  diiccesd  swecitesi,'  belongs  to 
the  ei^  of  proretbial  pbilotk>phy  in 
dretee ;  1^  Essay  II.  p.  lOl. 

15  ^X^F^ITTr<^v  6yra]  Wo  sllonld 
^7,  by  analo^iii^  lii^ta^hon,  *  tTnless 
sufficiently  ftihiidhed '  or  *  equipped.' 
(X,  IT.  if.  20. 

iroXXh  lAw  7&P  ~  rc^Hiriy]  Of. 
itheiOriCt  l.  v.  4,  fl  8%  iffrip  ^  cdSeu- 
/BovfaTOtoSroy,  ftydCyirr}  alfrris  ttvcu  iiifru 
c^^Fctoy,  iroXtf^iAfoF,  Xp^oTo^ikUuf, 
irXoCrw,  ^Irwptoaf^  itoKurtioftwy  e^y^- 
fifoF,  iPri  r^  ToD  fftSfiaros  Apcrtb,  ofoy 
^y<clay  icoXXos  /o'x^)'  fiSy€$bs  Z^vofiip 
h?ywfi&riK4iPt  8^|<w»  Ti/*^y,  tlnv^tsp^ 
iiptT^if  *  o0Tfl9  7^  hifainopKiffraros  Hti^ 
ft  Owdpxoi  cdnf  rd  t^  ^f  a&rf  ical  rk 
inrhs  iyaBd  *  o&  ydp  4<rrw  &XXa  ircip^ 
ravta.  The  expression  in  the  Bhciorio 
— 'pabrtii  of  happiness,*  is  equiva- 
lent to  'instniments'  of  happinessi 
the  more  accurate  designation  in  the 
priesent  passage. 

17  KoBdirtp  oZp — iperlip]  'As  We 
have  said  then,  It  seems  to  require  the 

TOL.  I.  K 


Action  6i  such  ektemal  prosperity. 
Hieince  liome  identify  good  fortune  wilh 
happiness,  ab  another  class  of  philc- 
sbphei^  do  Virtue.*  l?he  Cyrenaics 
and  (?ynics  appear  to  be  alluded  to 
here.  Aristotle's  ddctrine  contains 
and  gives  a  deej^r  ezpi^essibn  t6  all 
that  is  true  in  both  of  tlie  tiro  views. 

IX.  I  Z$9v — iropoyfi^erai]  'Whence 
also  the  question  is  raised  whether 
it  (happing)  is  to  be  attained  by 
tefUihing,  or  habit,  or  any  other  kind 
of  pra(ftice;  or  whether  it  ooines  by 
ifome  divine  providence,  or  lastly  by 
c3iance.'  The  word  tiOtP  expresses  the 
threild  of  connexion,  by  which  this 
new  subject  of  discussion  is  intro- 
duced. Since  hapi^ess  i^eems  to  be 
alliance  of  two  principles,  an  internal 
one,  virtue,  and  an  external  one,  cir- 
ciimstances,  the  question  arises  whe- 
ther it  is  attainable  by  the  individual 
through  any  prescribed  means,  or 
whether  it  is  beyond  his  control.  It 
seems  chiefly,  however,  to  be  upon 
the  word  ^trfy  thait  AHstotle  goes 
K 
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3  aXXa  roSro  jutiv  ^trcag  oiXKirig  av  bIt^  (rxi^z(og  olx€iOT§pov^ 
^aiviTOU  Sk  xav  £i  jtt^  QsoxifJLTrrog  6<my  aXXa  Xi*  apsri^v 
xal  Tiva  [laQritriy  ^  atrxy^fny  vapaytvsraij  tS>v  QiioTurcoy 
sTvai  •  tI  yotp  rrig  apsTrjS  adXov  xal  reXo^  apitrrov  slvou 

4  ^alpirai  xal  QiTov  ri  xa)  [JLaxapioy,  stri  S*  ay  xal  iroXu- 
xoii^oi/  •  St/varov  yap  uxap^at  iroitri  roTg  ju.^  TreTrr^piofjJvoig 

5  Trpi^  apirr^v  8ia  tivo^  ju,adrj<rsa>^  xai  iviyLB'Kziag.  u  S* 
Jcrrly  ouToi  ^i'Kriov  ^  8/a  rd'^r^v  ev^a/jutovsTv,  fwXoyoy  e;^^'*' 


off  The  question  of  the  dfty,  it6rtpop 
luiBirrhv  ^  &^cr4,  oomes  before  him  on 
mentioning  that  some  identify  happi- 
ness with  rirtne.  Thus  he  sajs,  not 
qnite  distinctly,  *  It  is  questioned 
whether  happiness  can  be  learnt' 
The  question  forms  an  important  point 
at  i&sue  in  the  ethical  systems  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Plato.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Aristotle  is  directly  opposed 
to  that  which  is  somewhat  tentatiTely 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  Mtno  (99  b)  : 
^^pcT^  &y  cfi}  ofir*  ^iffu  ofUr*  8i9aicT^y, 
iJ<Xh  Btlf  fioip(f  wapccftyvoiiimi  &Fev  vov^ 
tits  hp  irofHxylyyrfrai, 

2 — 3  e<  /*ir  odv — ttvai]  *  Now  it 
must  be  confessed  that  if  anything 
else  at  all  is  a  gift  of  gods  to  men,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  happiness  too 
should  be  the  gift  of  God,  especially 
as  it  is  the  best  of  human  things. 
But  this  exact  point  perhaps  would 
more  properly  belong  to  another 
enquiry ;  at  all  eTents,  if  happiness 
is  not  sent  by  God,  but  comes  by 
means  of  virtuei  through  some  sort  of 
learning  or  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  divinest  things/  We  have 
here  a  characteristic  exhibition  of 
Aristotle's  way  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  the  kind.  We  may  observe : 
(i)  His  acknowledgment  and  admis- 
sion of  the  religious  point  of  view,  and 
the  primA  facie  ground  for  the  inter- 


ference of  Providence  in  this  case  if  in 
any  others.  (2)  His  strict  mainte- 
nance of  the  sf^parate  spheres  of  the 
sciences.  A  theological  question  cannot 
belong  to  ethics.  (3)  His  manner  of 
dismissing  the  subject  '  Happiness, 
if  not  given  by  God,  is  at  all  events 
divine*  (cf.  £5^*.  x.  viii.  13) — by  which 
expression  he  alters  the  view,  giving  it 
a  Pantheistic  instead  of  a  Theistic 
tendency.  (4)  His  immediate  return 
to  the  natural  and  practical  mode  of 
thought 

This  is  an  addition  to  Uie  preceding 
epithets  of  happiness.  Not  only  is  it 
*  something  divine  and  blessed,'  as 
being  <  the  crown  and  end  of  virtue,' 
but  also  '  it  must  be  widely  common 
property,  for  it  may  be  possessed — 
through  a  certain  course  of  learning 
and  care — by  all  who  are  not  incapa- 
citated for  excellence.'  As  it  stands, 
this  last  clause  is  a  petilio  prineipO, 
Afterwaids,  however,  the  assumption 
is  justified  by  arguments  in  its  support 
both  from  reason  and  experience. 
Aristotle  insisted  much  less  than 
Plato  on  the  innate  difference  between 
man  and  man,  and  approaches  much 
more  nearly  to  the  mechanical  and 
sophistical  view,  iyBpwtos  Mptltwov  o& 
woKh  tta(^4p€i. 

5—6  tl  9*  iirrhf^hM  cTii]  The  ar- 
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ooTtf*^,  Blxip  rk  xark  ^(KTiVf  aSg  oToV  n  xaXKitrra  s^eiv, 
oSt<d  wi^uxiu,  QfJiolajg  Si  xai  ra  xar<3(  ri^vriv  xa)  TrSitrav  6 
ouriaVf  xa)  [mTiitrra  xutol  t^v  apicrriv.  to  Si  [i^iyitrrop 
xa)  xaKKKTrtiV  ivtrpi'i/ai  ri^^  \i(tv  7r'Kri[i[jLi'klg  av  ffjj. 
(rujtt^avs^  y  itrri  xcCi  Ix  to3  Xoyou  to  !^r^To6ixivou  •  tf^>3-  7 
Tai  yAp  >(/w;t^^  ivipyuoL  xar  apiri^v  woia  rig.  r&v  Si 
XoiTcoy  (xyadcov  Ta  /tiv  virdp^np  dLVctyxaiov^  tol  Si  trvvipya 


gument,  which  is  stated  in  rather  a 
complex  way,  seems  as  follows : — *  If 
it  were  better  that  happiness  should 
be  attainable  by  certain  definite  means, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  so  (be- 
cause in  nature,  art,  and  erery  kind 
of  causation,  especially  in  what  is 
higher,  things  are  regulated  in  the 
best  possible  way).  But  it  is  bet- 
ter, because  the  contrary  supposition 
(namely,  that  the  chief  good  should 
depend  on  chance)  is  simply  absurd 
and  inconceivable.'  It  is  an  a  priori 
argument,  based  on  a  sort  of  natural 
optimism,  on  a  belief  in  the  fitness  of 
things.  We  find  a  similar  classifica- 
tion of  causes  into  nature,  chance,  and 
human  skill,  Eth.  ni.  iii.  7,  where 
however  necessity  is  added.  Cf.  vi. 
iv.  4.  The  ipitmi  air  la  here  meant 
seems  to  be  virtue.  Cf.  Eth.  n  vi.  9, 
and  De  Juv.  et  Sen,  iv.  i :  Kttrk  Si  rhw 

rAif  Zwcer&v  woiovo'ay  rh  KdXXurrop, 

7 — II  The  succeeding  arguments 
may  be  briefly  summed  up.  (2)  He 
appeals  to  his  definition  of  the  chief 
good,  that  it  is  a  certain  '  development 
and  awaking  of  the  consciousness 
under  the  law  of  virtue,  and  with 
certain  necessary  or  favourable  ex- 
ternal conditions.'  This  definition 
obviously  implies  the  contradictory  of 
any  theory  making  happiness  merely 
and  entirely  a  contingency  or  chance. 
(3)  Since  the  chief  good  is  the  end  of 
politics,  whose  main  business  it  is  to 
educate  and  improve  the  citizens — 


this  shows  that  education  is  the  re- 
cognised means  of  happiness.  (4) 
Animals  are  not  called  happy,  because 
they  are  incapable  of  the  above-men- 
tioned action  of  the  moral  consci- 
ousness. (5)  The  same  applies  to 
boys,  whose  age  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  that  which  has  real  moral 
worth.  At  this  point  Aristotle  adds 
that  happiness  roqniresabsolute  virtue, 
and  a  completed  round  of  life  {itperiis 
TcXc/of  Kol  $lov  TcAciov),  aud  he  goes 
off  into  a  new  train  of  thoughts  on 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  by 
which  he  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  paradox  of  Solon. 

7  r&f9h\oiir&vityaBiip — 6pyapuc&s] 
The  Paraphrast  explains  ra  XMwh 
dyoBd  here  to  mean  t&  trvfiarucdf 
which  he  divides  into  rh  altrov  rov 
<r80;(ar«f,.8uch  as  health,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  happi- 
ness (6wdpx*iv  dyeeyKMOPJf  and  t^  Ttpi 
rh  ff&fjM,  as  wealth,  friends,  &c., 
which  are  helps  and  instruments  to 
happiness.  Aristotle  probably  had 
not  this  exact  division  before  his 
mind.  He  places  happiness  essen* 
tially  in  the  consciousness  ;  and  then 
speaks  of  other  and  secondary  condi- 
tions, partly  necessary  and  partly 
favourable.  He  in  fact  hovers  between 
the  ideal  and  the  practical.  Sometimes 
he  speaks  of  happiness  as  that  chief 
good  which  includes  everything  (EHh, 
I.  vii.  8);  at  other  times  he  analyses 
its  more  essential  and  less  essential 
parts,  and  leaves  in  it  a  ground  open 
K  2 
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8  Hoi  X^wnux,  TTc^uxsv  ipyavix&g.     ofJioTioyovfJisva  Sk  raSr 

?roiou^  Tiya£  xai  ayadovfp  rou^  ttoXitoc^  TOi^o-exi  xol  vp^j^ri' 

9  xou£  T&v  xoXcoy.     cixotcdc  Qt/v  oure  jBoSv  ot/T6  Tttwov  oyr^ 
^XXo  r&y  ^(^a>y  ou|Siy  st!S<i|;i/(toy  Xiyoft sy  *  ouSev  70^^  oorcpi; 

alriap  ovh\  KoSg  sitSalfitov  etrriv '  ouira>  yap  irpaxTixlg  r&v 
TOiWTc^v  ^lOL  rrjv  ijXix^v  *  oi  h\  Xsyoju^yoi  Si^  r^y  IxW^iq 
j^axof /^oyrai,  8^7  ya^  <S}(r.7rip  cfro/^v,  xc()  apsT%  r^Watfi 
II  xa}  010V  TfXcMu.  iroXXa)  yStp  jU^rajBoXai  yivwrou  xed 
TayroTai  Tuyai  xarol  riv  0ioy,  >{a)  evSc^ srai  rpy  [id\t(rT 
^u^vf^u^TCf'  f^t^syap^Otts  <l^ih^<^f^(^S  TFspiwe<rsh  v^)  yi^fmg, 

roiaurai^  p^^era/tivov  ruyai^  xal  T«X?vi^<rayTa  a^ims 


to  chanos  and  cijrcum^t&nccA,  w)iich, 
'  admits  of  b^n^  imprpved  or  impaired, 
6fw\oyo6fuva — rots  iy  Apxp]  *  ^ 
a^^emeiit  vitli  what  ve  s^id.  at  start- 
ing/ Cf.  X.  viij  2:  'OfioKoyovfitww, 
9f  rovr'  &y  9<{£ctcy  cTmu  ica2  rois  wp6- 
r§poy  Ko^^  r(f  &\t|£{c<. 

PoUikSf  I.  d^]^.  xiii.,  it^  is  discussed^ 
from  a  more  external  point  of  view, 
'whether  bo^s  are  capable  of  the  same 
virtue  in  a  l^ousehold  as  men.  To 
whidi  tl^e  conclusion  is  'Eirci  8*  6. 
ir<us  ircA^r,  ZrjKof  &ri  Toinov  fiky  «cal^ 
&p€T^  oIk  ainov  wpbs  atn6y  icrip^  ^M, 
Tphs  rhv  r4\tioy  Kol  rhv  i/yoifi€vop 
(§  11).  The  boj*s  good  qualities  hare 
not  an  independent  existence ;  thej. 
only  give  the  promise  of-  such.  The 
sentiment  8^  riif  4\wi9a  futKapi^oyrcu 
is  neatly  expressed  by  Cicero  de  Rep, 
(quoted  by  Serrius  on  JEn,  vi.  877)  : 
*0  Fanni,  difficilis  causa  laudare 
puerum  :  non  enim  res  laudanda,  sed 
spes  est' 


Cf^  S^,    1,  Yj  3|  Mn^ci  Krrii»djmf, 
ic4  trwiida-wy,  '^fljefeL  alSQ  th^r©  is  th^. 

4r  ro?f    iipoHtcoh\  alitor^  TpMfKpZr, 
Dr.  Cardwellquote^  B«ntjey;irlip,up9n, 
Callimachus,  Fra^m,  zp^  prpnouncei 
th&t  Ifpcfts  is  a  &lse  reading,fb^TpwcT« 
T^  ^fMfTMC  ipQSfis.'  t}|.c>  horoic  kj^nds/ 

X.  The.    i^iention.  qf,  fiios,  r4\wn, 
and   of  tl^e    llpiapMu^  r^oi  brin^ 
Ari^tot^e  now  to  coQsidcir  the^£ijQoiis^ 
par^ox.  of-  Solon,  tliat  '  no  oaci  can 
be  called  ha^py  as.  long  as.  he  lives.' 
Tl^e   discussion   oC  t)iis  qnestion   it^ 
valpable  Qot  only  for.  it9  own  aal^  a^. 
a  criticism  npop  the  old  spying,  biU< 
as,  introducing  a  practical  considera.- 
tipn  of  happiness,  and  tending  to  set^e, 
the  relation  to  it  of  outward  circum- 
stances^   Other  points  of  interest  az^ 
mooted  rather  than  set  at  rest. 

I  T^fpoy  ohf  — Airo^cf*^]  *  Must  we 
extend  this  farther,  and  call  no  man, 
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r&y.  8'jirru^i9f«,aTaiy^  i^ti  [s\v  ^o^  rour^  a/i^io*i3i}n9(rA^  T's^  * 

ho}    Tiff,   ^COVrf  fJLTI  aio^O^VOfVtK^  2i4  oToV   TifJUSli    Xai    aTl/MOLk 


whatever  happy  as  long  aa  he  lives^ 
but,  accoidiog  to  Solon's  saying,  look 
to  the  end?  And,  if  we  must  allow 
this  opinion,  can  wo  say  that  a  man 
is  happy  after  he  i&  dead  ?'  r4\os  ic^ 
here  used,  not  in  the  technical  Ari- 
stotelian sense,  but  after  the  commpn 
usage,  as  in  the  S<donian  proyerb  it- 
self. There  were  two  ways  in  which 
this  proverb  might  be  understood.  It 
might  express :  ( i )  That  a  man  ia  posi- 
tiyely  happy  after  death.  (2)  That, 
negatively  he  now  attains  happiness, 
that  IB,  safety  trom  change ;  and  thus 
may  be  retrbspectkvely  congratulated. 

fl  rovr6  y€ — c&8o<fu>y(<u]  *Nay, 
surely  this  (the  first  position)  is  alto- 
gether absurd,  especially  to  us  who 
define  happiness  to  be  a  kind  of 
actuality.' 

3  Ixci  fi^p — rira]  *  Still  even  this 
(second  way  of  puiting  it)  is  open 
to  some  difficulty.'  It  seems  not  so 
sure  that  the  dead  ia  safe  and  clear 
from  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
world,— for  may  he  not  be  a£fected  by 
the  fortunes  of  his  posterity  ? 

SoKffi  '>^  thai  Ti  T^  T(6yc<rri  irol 
Ktuthv  Kot  i,y9$6yf  cfirfp  jcol  t^^  fiiftt 


fi^  aMayofiJif^  8^  This  ill.  the  read*, 
ing  of  all  Bek^r^s  MSS. ;  but  the 
rendering  of  the  Parai>h«asti  is  a^ 
variance  with  it^  and  seemq,  to  imply 
a  reading  of  i^al  instep  of  /^.  Hia, 
words  ace:  vd^JP,  8i  oiuc  iiffeovcqk  i^^ 
«  X^cis  9oic€u  *Awopla  ydp  iqrii^  Ifri,  ^ 
\^ofi€v  ttytd  ri  r^  riOrtitTi  KciX  Hfl»i6»j 
TI  Kffl  i,ya06v,  ical  Qla0aifOfi4ii^  94,  iitr^tp^ 
ico)  rf  C&MTi,  *  ^rr  it  is  thought  thftlt. 
the  dead  has,  ay  ai^  fe^  too^.  M)^ 
good  and  evil,  just  as,  n^uch  a^  tb^ 
living.'  If  the  common  reading  bfik 
retained,  we  must  svippo^e  i^istotle 
fiirst  tq  have  sta^d  iz^  the  mildest  focq». 
the  popular  belief  that  the  happinesft, 
of  the  dead  is  connected,  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  family,  and  afterward^, 
(irovor  Si  iced  t2|  firfi4v)  to  have  ez.- 
pressed  this  more  strongly.  In  th^t 
case,  he  here  seems  to  say  that  ordinarjL 
opinion  ascribes  happiness  and  misery 
to  the  dead  in  a  figure,  that  is^  with, 
reference  to  our  idea  of  their  happi- 
ness an  1  misery ;  just  as  good  and  evi^ 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  living*  who. 
are  unconscious  of  them. 

4.  Ty    yip— icoTcb  X^y]    *  For,  to. 
him  who  has  lived  ip  felicity^  till  old. 
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Toh$  [i\v  attribv  ayaiovg  ilvcu  xou  Ttjjf^sTv  j3ioti  toS  xar* 
a^/ay,  rohg  8'  «§  ivavrlag.  S^Xov  S*  on  xai  Toijf  axo^-n}- 
jcia<ri  T^^  Tou^  yovtrif  TavToSaTro)^  «;i^fiv  airou^  £yS6;|^erai. 

5  ofroTov  S^  yivoiT  Sipj  tl  o-u/xftcra^aXXoi  xa)  o  rcdvsoi^'  xai 
yiyoiro  ori  jctiv  su^lfuov  vAThv  S*  adXio^.     aroirop  Sk  xou 

6  pwp  Toig  yoviwiv,  olKTC  STravtrioy  iir)  rh  Tportpov  airo' 
prfiip^  raya  yotp  av  6§iOfnt}diiri  xa)  to  vvv  iTi^ijrou/xfVov  s^ 

7  f xc/vou.  fi  S^  r^  TtTiOg  opav  SfT  xal  roVf  [laxoLpii^nv 
§xa<rrov  oi^  aJ^  ovra  [laxipiov  aXX*  on  irpoTspov  ijv,  t&^ 
oix  ctTOjrov,  CI  St*  itrrh  fuSaZ/uov,  ju.^  aXij5fti^6Tai  xaT* 
auTou  TO  vwap^QV  8ia  t^  ju.-^  ^ouXfo-fiai  tou^  ^AvTag  ffi&xi- 
ftov/ffiv  Sia  T^^  jttfTajSoXa^,  xot}  8ia  t^  ftoVi/jtoy  n  t^v 
ei^aifioviav  uTsiT^ri^iuat  xa)  [xrfiafjubg  fi/tsTajBoXov,  tA^  Si 


age,  and  died  accordingly/  iraT^t  X^r, 
'  in  the  same  ratio ;'  cf.  below,  §  15. 

ZfjXow  J* — M4xrrat]  *And  it  is  plain 
that  in  their  respective  degrees  of 
removal  (roTs  iiwoirHifuun)  the  de- 
scendants may  stand  in  an  infinite 
Tariety  of  relationships  to  their  an- 
cestors.* lir/oivt  apparently  answer  to 
the  Z\ms  inrSyowoi  in  the  preceding 
section.  The  Paraphrast  omits  the 
sentence.     The  Scholiast  gives  wpbs 

iroXvfi5^  cTmu  Kol  «oiiciXi}y  i»ayKai6if 
4(mr, 

5  ttroirov  W> — yortvctp]  *  It  would 
be  absurd,  therefore,  if  the  dead  should 
change  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
become  at  one  time  happy,  and  then 
again  wretched.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  also  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
descendants  should  affect  the  ancestors 
in  nothing,  and  not  for  some  time  at; 
least,'  i,e.  after  death.  The  second 
part  of  this  sentence,  pronounced  so 
strongly  as  it  is,  seems  to  contradict 
what  one  would  have  supposed  to  be 
Aristotle's  philosophical  creed.  But 
he  is  here  speaking  from  the  popular 
point  of  view,  and  states  strongly  the 
two  sides  of  the  difficulty  that  presents 
itself.    For  the  nonce  he  accepts  the 


common  belief  on  the  subject  (cf.  l  zL 
I,  I.  zi.  6),  but  modifies  it  so  as  to 
leave  it  unimportant  On  the  ap- 
parently indeterminate  views  on  the 
question  of  a  future  life,  held  by 
Aristotle,  see  Vol.  I.  Essay  V.  p.  299, 
sqq. 

6  *  But  let  us  return  to  the  former 
difficulty,  for  perhaps  the  clue  to  our 
present  question  also  may  be  dis- 
covered from  it.'  r^  irp^cpor  kiroprifiip 

s  not  a  veiy  accurate  expression, 
Aristotle,  when  he  stated  the  question 
now  reverted  to,  c/  8c<  rh  r4Kos  4^, 
gave  it  two  meanings,  and  showed  the 
impossibility  of  holding  the  first,  and 
the  difficulty  that  attached  even  to  the 
second.  He  now  says  *  let  us  go  back 
to  the  former  difficulty.*  What  be 
means,  however,  is  clear  enough.  He 
means  to  say,  '  may  we  not  after  all 
set  aside  the  caution  of  Solon  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  stated  ?  May  we  not 
predicate  happiness  in  the  present  as 
well  as  retrospectively?  By  settling 
the  question  as  far  as  the  present  life 
goes,  we  may  perhaps  get  some  light 
as  to  the  security  or  insecurity  of  the 
dead.* 

7  rks  Zh  r^x^  iroXXcUts  &Murv- 
irXciirOflu  ir€pt  robs  ahTOfOsI  'And  be- 
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ru^l^a^  TToXXaxi^  avaxuxXeTrdai  Trip)   rou^  airoug ;  S^Xov  8 
ya^  0)$  si  (Tuvaxo'Kou^lr^fisv  toTs  rv^aig,  tov  avTou  «i8a/- 
jxova  xa}  TTOL'Kiv  adXiov  ipouiJLsv  ttoXXoxi^,  p^a/taiXsovra 
Tiva  rov  f ^a/jUrOva  aTTo^aivovrss  xol)  traQpSbg  liptj[iivov,    ^  9 
r^  ft^v  raTj^  rtip^ai^  fTaxoXoudsTv  oiha[ubg  opdov;  0^  yap 
ffv  raoraig  rh  eti  ^  xoLX&g^  aXXa  TrpotrhuTai  tootcou  0  ay- 
6p(07nvog  fiiog^  xaQaTTBp  slirufisvy  xupiai   S*  fi(r}y   ai  xar 
apsT^y  ivipyuou  rr^g  fuoaiftovia^,  al  S"  svavrlou  ro5  cyav- 
Tiot/.     fKaprupu  h\  TiS  Xoya>  xo)  to  vSv  hawopufiiv.     irepl  10 
oiS^v  yoep  oSrwg  tnrdp^ei  rcov  av^pcoTrivwif  Ipycou  fis^atorrig 
(ig  TTgpl  r^g  ipspytiag  roig  xar    aptrr^v  {jLOPiiiwrspai  ydp 

Xa)  TiSp  f TTKTT^fUOy  OUTUl  ioXOtJiTHf  stvat.     TOUTCOy  S"  ttUTCOy 

al  ri/ticorarai  [i^ovifiwrarai  dioL  to  ftaXKTxa  xa)  (rovs^i* 
(Txara   xara!^v    iu  auTaTg  robg  [JLOLxapioug*  rouro  yAp 


cause  fortune  makes  many  revolutioDs 
around  the  same  indiTiduals.'  Various 
expressions  of  this  sentiment  are 
quoted  from  the  Classics.  The  most 
beautiful  is  that  which  occurs  in  Soph. 
Trachinia,  127,  iAA'  ht\  inifM  ical  x^ 
Tlaai  KVfcXou<r(y,  oIof  ipttrov  itrpoipdJits 
k4\«v$oi, 

8  x<M^<)uA^orrci — Koi  oaBp&s  /8pv- 
M^y]  It  has  been  remarked  that 
these  words  form  an  iambic  line,  pro- 
bably quoted  from  some  play. 

9  ^  T^  /uir — ivcarrlov]  *Kather» 
to  follow  chances  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take, for  good  or  evil  resides  not  in 
those,  but  human  life,  as  we  hare  said, 
requires  them  as  an  external  con- 
dition ;  while  what  determines  happi- 
ness is  the  rightly  regulated  mental 
consciousness,  and  vice  Virad,* 

10  fiapTup9i  8^  T^  \6y(f  jcal  rh  vw 
ZiawofrfiOitf]  'And  even  the  present 
difficulty  witnesses  to  our  theory,'  i,e. 
the  difficulty  felt  in  predicating  happi- 
ness, except  retrospectively,  betrays  a 
latent  sense  that  happiness  must  be 
regarded  as  something  more  stable 
than  the  fluctuations  of  fortune.  Ari- 
stotle finds  out  that  this  more  stable 


essence  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  con- 
ception of  happiness,  since  he  has 
placed  it  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, in  that  which  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  man  himself. 

Tepl  o68iF  T^p— A^^r]  *  For  about 
nothing  human  is  there  so  much  stabi- 
lity, as  about  the  most  excellent  moods 
of  the  consciousness,  for  these  are 
thought  to  be  more  abiding  even  than 
the  sciences.  And  the  highest  among 
them  are  most  abiding  of  all,  becau  e 
the  happy  dwell  in  them  most  entirely 
and  continuously,  which  appears  to 
give  the  reason  for  their  never  being 
forgotten/  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  mental 
states  was  inherited  by  him  from  the 
Cynic  Antii>thenes.  Cf.Xenophon,Af0»i. 
I.  ii.  19  :  O61C  &y  irorc  6  ZUatos  &9ikos 
y€Potro,  oM  6  ffd^^pwp  ifipitrrfis,  olZh 
&AAo  oifHip,  &y  fidBiiffls  icrir,  6  fiaBior 
iaftsurr^ifiuv  &p  irorf  yirotro.  To  speak 
indeed  of  human  ir4py§iai  as  fi6rtfxot 
or  <rw€xus  is  a  sort  of  contradiction 
of  Aristotle's  own  philosophy,  cf.  Eih. 
X.  iv.  9;  Mttaph,  vui.  yiii.  i8.  The 
more  accurate  expression  of  his  prin- 
ciple would  be  to  say  that  while  the 
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li  ioixip  aWltp  T6Z  fti]  ylyvttr^ai  irtp)  uorit  X^9i}v.  birif^u 
8^  ri  !^riTo6[iivov  tS  fuSa/jtiov/y  xol)  %(rtru  ha  3/oti  toiou- 
rag*  a%\  yitp  ^  ftaXi^rrdt  iravrwp  irpa^ii  xa)  QioopT^tru  ra 
xar  apin^p,  xol\  riig  T6}(ug  olcrn  xiWi(rta  kai  tAvtjj  xav- 
Tto^  ififitXwg  0  y  iog  &\rid&g  &ya%g  xol)  TBrpdyiovog  avcu 

12  4^iyov.  it670i8>9  hi  yiytfjAv^if  xttrdi  ru;^^v  xaX  hot^spop- 
Tcov/xfyidri  hol)  (nxpotr^tif  rSi  [xkv  puxpii  r&v  iuroxy^pLaratv^ 
ofJLoiwg  a  xol)  t&v  avrixetpJvcov^  Si)Xoy  iog  ou  Trtiii  povri^ 
r^^  ?^^$f  T&  ^  [isy&Xdt  xa)  t^T^xSl  yiyvofU^a  pikv  iZ  tiaxa- 
piwtipov  t19  filov  iroiri<rn  (xa)  yap  autdt,  (rvv€7nx6(r[j(4flv 
iri^tjXipf  xa)  ^  xfi^^^^  olvt&P  xdcT^yj  xai  (Tirooiaia  ylyPtTou)^ 
iLvATOLhiv  8i  &v(JL^alvoyTa  B'ht^u  xa)  'K^jtyLaiifirat  to  fiaxa- 


'EWpycift  18  porptotnaUy  bloomiDg  out, 
and  then  disappearing,  the  *fi(it 
abides,  and  is  ever  tending  to  re- 
produce thd  Mpyttd,  Ufb  t!heti  may 
be  regarded  as  a  series  of  riyid 
moments,  "vrith  i^'ght  intervals  or 
depressions  between,  6r  again,  ideally, 
as  a  TiTid  moment  of  consdonsnoss, 
llie  intdrv&ls  b^ing  lelt  out  of  sight. 
Ct  Essay  IV.  p.  2^50.  the  ipipyua 
then  ii  out  life  and  being,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  speak  of  forgetting  this. 
It  is  '  more  abiding  than  the  sciences,' 
i.e,  than  thd  stiparate  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  do  not  constitute  the 
mind  itself.  The  opposition  here  is 
not  between  tbe  moral  and  intellectu^ 
4v4py§uu,  as  We  may  see  from  §  11, 
where  it  is  said  that  'the  required 
lability  will  belong  to  the  happy 
man,  for  always,  or  mostly,  he  11  ill  act 
and  contemplate  in  accordance  with 
diQ  law  of  his  being.'  X>pla,  viewed 
as  a  mood  of  the  mind,  is  as  abiding 
as  the  moral  qualities,  and  indeed 
admits  of  more  continuous  exercise. 
Cf.  Eth,  X.  yii.  2. 

9*pi  o^t^  (sc  MpyiMs),  Of.  Eth, 
m.  xii.  2,  Pol.  vn.  xiii.  3,  where  there 
oc6ur  similar  traneitions  to  a  neuter 
pronoun. 

II  8  y  &9  iXii9As  iryMs  KtA  rerfd- 


y»nts  Hycv  ^^6yov]  *  Hd  that  in  trdy 
good,  and  foursquare  without  a  flaw. 
These  terms  are  borrowed  &om  Simo- 
nid^  They  are  quoted  also,  and  dis- 
cussed, in  die  P^rotagoHis  of  Plato,  p. 
339 :  fty9^'  hyoHhp  pJkv  iiXMms  Tipd^Bai 

Ttrpdyvvt/i',  Itrcw  ^iyov  rtrpyfiivop. 
Cf.  Rhetdrie^  m.  xi.  2:  ihp  &yMp 
Mpa  if>dpau  cTreu  r  rr/xfytoivir,  furn^opd, 
ifA^  yiip  r4K€ia,  Hor.  8enn,  n.  vii. 
86 :  in  seipso  totns,  t^res  atque  ro- 
tundus. 

12  ^Xok  &J— #ot4crft,  K.rXl  The 
distinction  between  ^«f4  and  fi^s  is 
hardly  presdrved.  •  Q  ood  fortunea,  if 
small,  obviousTy  do  not  alter  the 
balance  of  the  Ufe  and  feelings,  but  if 
considerable,  and  coming  in  numbers, 
they  will  make  one's  condition  more 
blessed.'    Cf.  Eth.  ix.  ix.  9, 

ical  7c^  ttMi  ffvprrncocfUtp  ir^varc] 
*  For  they  naturally  add  a  lustre.'  This 
is  said  from  tbe  practical  point  of  new, 
which  analyses  happiness  into  the  in- 
ternal mood,  and  the  external  circum- 
stances. From  the  ideal  pomt  of  Tiew, 
which  takes  happiness  as  a  whole 
(Eth,  I.  rii.  8),  nothing  can  be  added 
to  it,  or  make  it  hotter. 

iipditaXuf  9\ — fityaX^tfxos']  *  While 
contrary  drcumstances  miar  and  de&ce 
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piov*  \67rag  T8  yap  tfTTiC^cpffi  xa)  ifiirohi^si  TroTiKoug  ivsfh- 
yttoug.  (  ofuog  h\  xa)  iv  roOroig  haTiOLfnrsi  ro  >(aXov,  iirsi' 
hd,v  <l>ipjl  Tig  eux6>i(Dg  iroyOioig  xai  [xsyaTs^ag  OLTU^iag^  [at^  Si* 
avaXy>]<r/av,  dtXXo^  yswiiag  wv  xa\  ]tiffyaXo>|/u;f  0^.  /  «1  S*  13 
<f(r}y  al  ivipyuai  xvptai  rrig  ^(or^g^  xa&dvip  ilTrofiiVf  ouisig 
&v  yivoiro  rtbv  [idxapiwv  aQ\iog'  ouSi^rors  yoip  vpa^si  tA 
ftitrrira  xa)  ^auXa.  rov  yoLp  wg  aTafi&g  ayadoy  xcti 
'ift^pova  iratrag  oioftfda  Tag  Tvjfag  svtrj^riixovcog  ^ipnv  xa) 
ix  T&v  irrapy^ovTCDv  ae)  to,  xexXX^rra  TrparrBiv^  xaQoLTep 
xa)  (TTpaTtiyov  ayaOlv  TtS  wapovTi  (TTpaTOTrihiD  ^p^o'Qai 
To'KsfJUxwTaTa  xa)  cxutotoimv  ix  t&v  hoOivrwu  (txdt&p 
xaXX/errov  ujrohr^fia  toisTv  tov  aurov  8i  t^ottov  xa)  Tohg 
dlfxXou^  TBXplrag  awavTag.  §1  8*  ourco^,  aQXiog  jttsv  ouSe-  14 
iroTt  yivoiT  av  0  eu^aifJLWv^  ou  ft^v  luaxapiig  ys,  av  IIpi- 
a[juxa7g  To^aig  TrepiTritnt].  oiSi  8^  iroixlKog  y«  xal  ioyATa' 
fio\og'  oStb  yap  ix  Tt^g  iv^aifjLoplag  xijmjdijcrsTai  pa^iwg^ 
ojy  uTri  Ttov  Tu^ovTcov  aTD^r^fiaTcau  aXX*  oto  [xsyaXwu  xa) 
ToXXSv,  «x  T6  Tcov  To/otiTa)V  oux  av  yivoiTO  ttccXiv  su^alfjuou 
iv  iihiyiD  p^povo),  aXX*  c];?rfp,  iv  ?roXXa?  tiv)  xal  rsXf/cp, 


felicity,  by  introducmg  pains,  and  often 
hindering  the  play  of  the  mind.  But 
neverthelees,  eren  in  these,  what  is 
beantiftil  shines  out,  when  one  beazs 
easily  many  and  great  misfortnnes, 
not  from  insensibility,  bat  from  being 
of  a  noble  and  magnanimous  nature.* 
In  this  place,  and  in  Eth.  m.  ix.  4 
(where  he  describes  the  brave  man 
Toluntarily  consenting  to  death),  Ari- 
stoUe  exhibits  a  high  moral  tone,  quite 
on  a  lerel  with  the  Stoics,  and  which 
places  him  above  the  accusation  of 
being  a  mere  Eudiemonist. 

13  fl  8*  eW  —iauXa\  '  Now  if 
life  is  determined  by  its  moments  of 
consdousness,  as  we  have  said,  no  one 
of  the  blessed  will  ever  become  mise- 
rable, for  he  will  never  do  what  is 
hateful  and  mean.'  fuucdputs,  which 
is  used  repeatedly  here  and  elsewhere, 
u   a   more   enthusiastic  term  than 

VOL.  I.  L 


Malfuip,  Though  it  is  applied  to 
$ios  in  the  previous  section,  it  would 
seem  generally  more  applicable  to  the 
internal  feelings.  By  a  false  ety- 
mology, Eih,  VII.  xi.  2,  it  is  connected 
with  x^^^»  ^^  the  next  section  it 
is  predicatednegatively  of  the  ^i^ijuuv, 
*The  happy  man  can  never  become 
miserable — not,  however,  that  he  will 
retain  his  joyful  state,  if  he  fftlls  into 
the  lot  of  Priam.*  But  no  very  marked 
distinction  is  kept  up  between  Mai- 
fitnt  and  fuucdpiof, 

14  Ik  re  T&y  rouUnoav — ^ir^jSoXox] 
'  And  after  such  he  cannot  again  be- 
come happy  in  a  short  time,  but  if  at 
all,  in  a  long  and  complete  period, 
having  attained  great  and  noble  things 
in  it*  This  shows  that  happiness, 
being  deep-seated,  and  depending  on 
the  entire  state  of  mind  (l(<f),  is 
neither  lost  nor  won  easily. 

L 
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IS  ftf yaTuov  xol  xaXcov  Jv  aurS  ysviiuvog  inj^oXo^.  rt  fZv 
xttiXtif I  Xiyf iv  €uSa//Jiova  r^y  xar  aper^v  rf Xf lay  syepyouyra 
xa)  TO??  IktIs  aycSfiig  Ixav&g  xt^opriyrifi^ivoVf  fc^  Toy  m- 
;f ovra  p^poVov  aXXA  riXe/oy  ^lov ;  ij  '7rpo<rQsrio9  xa)  ^im- 
(TOfJLivoy  o?ra>  xa)  rcXsur^<royra  xarob  Xoyov  ;  ctciS^  to 
juiXXov  a^a^ig  ^IftTv,  r^v  tf&Saijxoviay  Si  riXop  xoc}  rfXcioy 

i6  ridifisv  TravrjQ  iravrwg.  si  8*  oSro),  fJLOxapiotig  ipoSfJLSif  rwv 
i^fovTcov  olg  virap^si  xa)  virdp^n  rSt  7i8^6ipTOLj  [JLOLxapiovg 
6  av&payjTOtig, 

II         Ko)  Tip)  ftiv  Toircov   hr)  ro<roSrov  SicopiVdov,  tA^  Si 

rcov  aToyoVoiv   ru^a^  xa)  r&if  c^/Xoiv  a^ravroiy   r^  /CA€y 

jutijSoriouv  (TUjUr^aXXso-dai  X/av  ex^/Xov  ^aiverou   xa\  ratg 

2  ho^oug  f  vavTioV  toXXSv  8i  xal  iravroiag  ij^ovrcov  iia^poLg 


1$  rt  oW — nirrwl  'What  hindeni 
then  to  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  the 
fruition  of  absolute  harmony  of  mind 
and  is  furnished  sufficiently  with  ex- 
ternal goods — not  for  a  casual  period, 
but  an  absolute  lifetime  ?  or  must  one 
add — *'  and  who  shall  live  on  so  and 
die  accordingly" — mnce  the  ftiture  is 
uncertain  to  us,  and  we  assume  hap- 
piness to  be  an  End-in-itself  and  some- 
thing absolute  in  every  possible  way  V 
t4\uos,  as  before  said,  has  two  asso- 
ciations ;  one  popular,  with  the  com- 
mon sense  of  riXos^  and  thus  means 
'complete,'  or  'perfect;*  the  other, 
philosophic,  with  the  End-in-itself, 
and  thus  means  that  which  is  in  and 
for  itself  desirable,  that  in  which  the 
mind  finds  satisfaction,  the  absolute. 
The  word  here  seems  to  hoyer  between 
its  two  meanings.  Aristotle  probably 
was  not  conscious  of  the  collision 
between  the  frequent  use  of  r4\etov 
here  and  the  question  to  which  this 
chapter  is  an  answer — tl  xph  f^  r4Xos 

l6  tl  V  oUrtt—Mfxivovs]  *  If  so, 
we  shall  call  those  happy  during  their 
lifetime,  who  have  and  shall  hare  the 
qualities  mentioned,  but  still  happy  as 


men  only.'  Solon's  view,  iHiich  had 
rested  on  a  too  great  regard  to  external 
fortune,  is  accordingly  superseded. 
Happiness  viewed  from  the  inside — 
from  its  most  essential  part — may  be 
predicated  of  the  living,  though  still 
with  a  reserve,  since  they  are  still 
subject  to  the  oonditicms  of  humani^. 

XI.  I  He  returns  to  the  question 
before  incidentally  mooted  (i.  x.  4), 
whether  the  happiness  of  the  dead 
can  be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world  they  have  left.  He  will 
not  altogether  deny  that  some  con- 
sciousness of  events  may  reach  the 
dead,  but  without  determining  this  he 
aigues  that  in  any  case  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  them  must  be  too 
slight  and  unimportant  to  afiect  our 
notion  of  the  dead. 

reus  Z6^ms  drtunlop]  In  the  so-called 
Menexenua  of  Plato  (p.  248  b)  we 
find  this  opinion  stated  in  a  wavering 
form. — (The  dead  are  supposed  to  ad- 
dress their  surviving  parents)  MiAt9a 

rwbrjp  9tayoi^  xP^h^^  "f^^  MXotrow 
fiiop  9idy€iVy  ical  €tB4tmi  5ri  od  Bpifpovms 
oM  6\o^vp6fi€poi  ifjMs  iiiup  jJuiKum 
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S'  riTTdv^  xaQ*  exatrrov  jtt^v   hatpiiv  [JLUxpov   xa)   OLTripaV' 
rov  ^a/vcrai,  xadoXou  H  7i6j(&lu  xal  rtiTrcp  rd^  av  ixav&g 
6;^oi.     tl  Si^,  xa^awsp  xa)  rtov  ^rs^l  aurov  aruj^rjfjLarwy  ra  3 
ftiv  ^;^ci  Ti  ^pTQog  xa)  ponr\v  irpog  rov  j3/ov  ra  S^  sAa^po- 
repoig  sotxsVf  ouro)  xa)  ra  Trsp)  rohg  ^iMvg  o/toio)^  uTraU" 
rag^  Zia^ipu  i\  r&v  xadcov  ixatrrov  irsp)  i^iourag  rj  rsTisv-  4 
n^travrag  tnifJi^aSvuv  ToTiVfiSWovrlTa  TrapdvofJM  xa)  Ssiva 
TpooTrdp^siv  f V  Ta7g  rpayioilaig  ^  TrpaTntrQai^  (rwXAoyi- 
<rrfov  8^  xai  TatJmjy   t^v  Sia^opav,  jttaXXov   8*  ]f(rcop  ri  5 
^la'TTopsio'dai  irsp)  rohg  x^xfir^xirag  bI  rivog  ayadou  xoivm- 
varjtnv  r^  tS>v  avTixsifJi^ivwu'   $oixe  yap  ix  rotircov  el  xa) 


XO^iOVmtU,    4XX*    rf  T«  IfoTi    TOIS  TCTC- 

AcvTijic^iy  dUrBmffts  r&r  (i&vrnv,  o0T«f 

3^4  cl  8^ — 8ta^/MU]  There  is  a 
complex  protasiiB^  (i)  ^^  ^»  (2)  ^uupipn, 
94,  The  apodosis  to  both  is  oi/AAo- 
yiffriov  8^.  The  argument  is,  that  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  difference :  (i) 
between  misfortunes  in  themselves, 
light  and  heavy;  (2)  between  those, 
of  whatever  kind,  happening  in  our 
lifetime  and  after  our  death.  '  If,  then, 
it  is  the  same  case  with  regard  to  the 
misfortunes  attaching  to  the  circle  of 
one's  friends  as  it  is  with  those  attach- 
ing to  oneself,  namely,  that  some  have 
a  certain  weight  and  influence  upon 
life,  while  others  seem  lighter ;  and  if, 
again,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  impression  made  by  events  on  the 
living  and  on  the  dead  far  greater 
than  that  between  crimes  and  horrors 
enacted  upon  the  stage  or  only  alluded 
to  in  tragedies ;  we  must,  I  say,  take 
account  of  this  difference/ 

Tpo^dpxfUf — fj  wpdrrtcBai]  The 
contrast  is  that  between  the  actual  re- 
presentation of  horrors,  or  the  mention 
of  them,  as  *  presupposed,'  and  done 
off  the  stage.  It  is  merely  the  prin- 
ciple of  Horace.    A.  P.  181. 

<rvK\oyiffr4oi^']    This  cannot  mean 


*We  must  conclude;'  else  the  same 
proposition  would  form  both  the  pre- 
mises and  the  conclusion;  but  'we 
must  take  account  of,'  i,e.  we  must 
make  'this  difference'  part  of  the 
premises  we  have  to  go  upon  in  all 
reasonings  about  the  dead.  The  word 
is  used,  not  in  its  technical  Aristo- 
telian, but  rather  in  its  earlier  and 
natural  sense,  according  to  which  it 
meant '  to  put  together  the  grounds  of 
an  aigument.'  Of.  Plato,  Charmides, 
p.  160  D :  Tdma  ravra  (rvXXoyiffd^tvos 
§M  td  KoX  iky9p§it9s.  The  Paraphrast 
here  writes  ffKtrriop  ody  wtpi  t^i  Jio- 
fpopas. 

5  fiaWop  8'  tffus — iiVTiKUfA^ywp'']  *  Or 
rather,  perhaps'  (we  must  take  into 
account,<ruXAoy«<rT^oi'  understood),'  the 
fact  that  a  question  is  raised  about  the 
dead,  as  to  whether  they  share  at  all  in 
goodorevil.'  Adif^ultyhasbeenmade 
about  r^  8iairof>ci<r0ai.  '  Lambinus  ex 
Vet  Int.  et  Argyrop.  emendat  r^Sc 
9ti,  eamque  lectionem  Zwinger  in  tex- 
tum  recepit,  quse  hactenus  commenda- 
tur,  quia  sequent!  8<eE  absorberi  facile 
poterat  94  et  8f«.' — Zell.  The  coi\jec- 
ture  is  supported  by  the  rendering  of 
the  Paraphrast,  who  separates  this 
clause  from  the  preceding  one.  cice- 
vT^oy  o9w  wtpl  rris  Zia^pas,    fi4\Ttow 
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iuHvsirai  TTfiog  aurovg  StioSv,  tlr   ayadiy  sire  TOovavTioy, 

TotrotiTov  yt  xa)  toioStov  cStrrt  ftrj  ttoisTp  so8ai[JMvag  tov§ 

6  [jLti  oyrag  firfii  robg  ivrag  a^aipsltrQai  to  jctaxapiov.    (hi/a- 

QobiTiStr^ai  [jlIv  oZv  ti  ^aivovrai  To7g  xexfjL7}x6(nv  at  einrpa- 

^/ai  T&v  c^iXcov,  ofioiwg  Si  xai  al  ii^tTTrpa^iaij  roiaZra  h\ 

xo)  ntpKixoAJTOL  wtrre  [ir^rs  rovg  svdaifAAvag  jx^  svhaifJLOVOtg 

TToiely  iJC^T  aWo  r&v  roiotinov  fiTiMu, 

1 2         Ai(Opia'[xiva)v  hi  tovtwu  iir^rxv^tofJiMQa  irtp)  riqg  etf^ai- 

fxoviag  worspa  r&v  eiraivir&v  itrrlv  ^  /wtAXov  r&v  rtfjJwp' 

2  SijXov  yap  on  rwu  yi  huvdfjLscov  oux   itrnp.     ^awrai  ^ 


Z4  4ari  €-Kh{feur9ai  cl  Koiyurowrtp,  k.t.K 
But  against  it  these  appear  to  be  con- 
clusiye  reasons :  (i)  The  authority  of 
MSS.  (2)  We  should  expect  HiearoptTp^ 
and  that  the  sentence  should  stand 
fia?i\oy  S*  iffms  rSit  9ci  Hiearopeiy, 
(3)  The  alteration  would  really  alter 
and  spoil  the  context  Aristotle  does 
not  say  'Perhaps  after  all  we  had 
better  start  the  question  anew,  whe- 
ther the  dead  are  conscious  of  eyents.' 
This  would  contradict  §  6.  He  only 
says,  *  While  granting  the  hypothesis 
that  they  do  feel,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  element  of  doubt  which 
still  continues  to  attach  to  the  subject/ 
6  This  section  was  pronounced  sus- 
pect by  Yictorius  on  account  of  its 
being  a  mere  repetition  and  summing 
up  of  former  conclusions.  He  says 
it  is  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  and  that 
it  may  be  a  scholium,  though  a  veiy 
old  one.  In  &your  of  its  genuinoness 
we  may  urge  that  it  is  quite  iif  Ari- 
stotle's manner.  Gf.  Eth.  in.  y.  22. 
It  is  found  in  all  Bekker's  MSS.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  r&y  tpiKw^ 
6fiolc»s  Z^  Kcital  9v<nrpa^icu  ;  which  are 
omitted  in  two,  the  omission  being 
obyiously  due  to  the  similarity  of 
fifwpa^isu  and  Zwnrpa^leu,  It  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Faraphrast  and 
Eustratius. 


ovftfidWtffdal  Ti]  *to  contribute^' 
or  '  communicate  something.'  Gf.  £1^ 
ni.  i.  12:  fivfihf  irvfAfiaXXofUwov  rov 
fiieurBhfTos,    z.  x.  19. 

Xn.  The  question  which  occupies 
this  chapter,  namely,  in  idiich  class 
of  goods  happiness  is  to  be  placed, 
the  admirable  or  the  praiseworthy  ?  is 
one  that  appears  of  little  ethical  in- 
terest, to  haye  no  important  scientific 
bearing,  in  short,  to  degenerate  into  a 
sort  of  trifling.  Aristotle,  howeTer, 
who  aims  at  yerbal  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness, and  again,  who  wishes  to 
reconcile  his  theory  with  all  questions, 
doctrines,  and  forms  of  language  of 
the  day,  appears  to  haye  thought  it 
worth  a  passing  consideration.  We 
may  regard  the  present  question  as 
the  last  of  that  series  of  collateiBl 
questions  growing  out  of  his  defi- 
nition of  happiness.  It  is  answered 
by  being  stated ;  for  the  Chief  Good 
and  Uie  Absolutely  Desirable  must 
necessarily  be  aboye  praise,  which  is 
only  giyen  to  the  relatiyely,  not  to 
the  absolutely  good. 

I  UriXoy  7&P  9rc  r&y  yt  Zvpdfttmy  oiuc 
ilffriv]  '  For  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  a 
merely  potential  good.'  This  implies 
a  classification  of  goods  into  ( i )  poten- 
tial, (2)  actual,  which  latter  are  snb- 
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voiv  TO  fTaiMxiv  T<S  9roiov  ti  f7vai  xa)  ^poj  t/  irwg  t^eiu 
cTai yfT<rdai  *  r^v  yo^p  S/xa/ov  xa)  r^v  avSpcTov  xa)  ZThos 
rhv  aya&hv  xa)  r^v  apcr^v  iiraivodfisp  hit  rotg  wpd^ug  /co) 
ro^  ^py^}  '(tt)  '''^1'  lerp^p^v  xai  rov  hpofjuxov  xa)  rcov  otXXon/ 
SHatTToy  t£  toiov  riva  ^c^uxivoi  xa)  c;^ff<i^  ^a>^  ^p^S  aya- 
doy  ri  xoc}  (TTouSaTov.  SijXov  Si  rouro  xa)  ex  rcov  Tspi  3 
rou^  Qiovg  siraivcov*  ysXoToi  yap  ^oivovrai  9rpo^  >]i^^^ 
ava^spojtuvof,  rouro  Si  frvfjL^aivei  iiot  r^  ylvitrQai  rohg 
tTraivotjg  h*  ava^opag^  wtrwip  slvafkiv.  u  V  Itrriv  o4 
ivaivog  r&y  roiourcov,  S^Xoi/  on  rcov  apC(rrwp  oux  l<rriv 
l^roivo^,  aXXol  [isi^ov  ri  xa)  fii\Tioy,  xaQdinp  xa)  ^aiVfrai  * 
rou^  rf  yolp  dsou^  {jLanapi^ofisv  xo)  fuSaiftov/^ojujv  xa)  rcov 
avSpcov  rou^  dciorarou^  [Jt/x,xapi!^ofisu.  ifjiolwg  Si  xa)  rcov 
ayad&y*  ouSe)];  yap  r^v  su8ou[M,oylap  sttouvsT  xadaTsp  ro 
S/xaiov,  aXX*  co^  fisioVspov  ri  xa)  ^sXriov  jttaxapi^si.  $ox;7s 
Si  xa)  EuSo^o^  xaXco^  (ruyr)Yopr^<rai  irsp)  r&y  apitrruuiv  rr 
r^oyji*  TO  yap  /t^  cTaive7((rdai  rcov  ayadcov  ou<rav  [M/tf^yisiy 
ifiTO  on  xpelrroy  itrri  r&y  iwouyirlby^  roiouroy  SV  fTvai 
riv  dsiv  xa)  rayaflo'v  vplg  raSra  yAp  xa)  rcExXa  ava- 
^spfo*dai.     0    ftiv    yap   tirouyog   T7]g  apirilg*  vpaxrixofi 


divided  into  praiseworthy  and  admi- 
rable. There  is  a  complete  commen- 
tary on  the  present  passage  to  be 
found  in  the  Magna  Mordlia^  i.  ii.  I : 

0ufi*y  X^f  II',  rhyadhp  irwrax&s  \iytrcu, 
£<rrc  yhp  r&p  i.ya$&y  rk  fi^r  rlfua,  rk 
V  hrcuptrd,  rk  Zh  Zwdfi€ts,  rh  Zh  rlfuoif 
X4y»  rh  rouwror,  rh  B€u>r,  rh  jWXtwf, 
titoy  y^vxht  ^vSf  rh  ipxcu^tpoPf  4  ^xAt 
rk  rotavra  . .  .  .  r^  8^  ivcurerii  otov 
hprrol  . . . .  r^  8^  ZwJiiua,  otow  iipxA 
(mle),  irXovros,  l<rx^»,  KdWos*  ro6rois 
yhp  leoi  6  tnrot^tuos  c9  &y  S^nrrcu  XP^' 
ir€ur9ai  ical  6  ^vXos  jccucds,  8tb  ivydfiti 
rk  rotavra  KoXowrai  iyoBd  .... 
Xoaihw  8i  koI  riraprov  r&y  kyaB&y  r^ 
(TiMrrac^y  kcU  iroairiKhy  iiyaBoVf  otoy 
yvfAydtrta  iyttlas  koI  cf  ri  <UXo  roioDror. 
3  7cXoibi  yhp  ^Forroi]  ic.  0/  dcoi, 


Eih.  X.  Tiii.  7.  Hence,  in  the  *  TV 
Deum  laudamus*  laudare  is  nsed  in  a 
different  sense  from  ixatytty, 

hth  rh  yiy9ir9eu  robs  hraiyovf  8c* 
iyaifHtpat]  *  Because  praise  is  made  by 
a  reference  to  some  higher  standard.* 

5  8oicei  8^  —  hfa^4p€<r$ai]  «Now 
Eudoxus  also  seems  to  hare  well 
pleaded  the  claims  of  pleasure  to  the 
first  prize,  for  he  argued  that  its  not 
being  praised,  although  it  is  a  good, 
shows  that  it  i»  above  the  dass  of 
things  praiseworthy,  as  God  and  the 
chief  good  are,  to  whom  all  other 
things  are  referred.'  On  Eudoxus  see 
Eth.  X.  ii.  1—2,  Essay  IIL  p.  217. 
The  metaphor  of  the  Aristeia.  here 
seems  borrowed  from  the  Pkilebus  of 
Plato,  p.  22  B :  *AAX^  fi^y,  2  HiAKpttfTtSt 
dfioiyt  8<Mt€i  yvy  n^y  ifiop^  eoi  vfwrtf 
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ySip  Tcov  xaXcoy  ctTo  raunj^*  r^  8*  lyxai/tia  rSvlpyflDV 
ofjt,oia}$  xai  rm  tranJMTixlhv  xo)  rc5y^u;^fxcoy.  aXXa  raura 
jxiy  f(ra>^  oixsiortpov  e^axpSovv  roTg  Tnp)  ra  lyxcojxia 
TTiToyinijJyoig,  iJ/aIV  $f  SSjXov  Ix  tcov  tlpv)[tivwv  or*  e<rTiv  ij 
8  ifj^ifiovla  TCOV  ri/t/aiv  xa}  rsXe/eov.  loix£  S'  oSra>^  ^X^^ 
xoi  S«A  TO  f7va«  oLpy^*  rairrjg  ykp  pf^piv  ta^  XoiTCt  xavra 
xavng  TrparTOfiiv^  t^v  a^pf^v  8i  xal  to  afriov  t&v  ayoflSv 

T//tlOV  Tl  XOt)  dfToV  Tidfftf V. 

13       '£;rf}   S*   {(TtIv  1}   itt8ou[M¥la  ^u^^  Ivipyna  rig  xar 


K^nu  jcoiknrcpcl  irXiryf  iira  ^^  rdy  fDi' 
jH^  \6ymif  rSo¥  yitp  ructrnipUtp  w4pi 
uaxofi4ni  JcciToi.     ie.r,\, 

9  Praise  is  of  qualities :  '  encomia 
are  for  achieTements,  whether  bodily 
or  mental.'  G£  Rhetorie,  i.  iz.  33, 
▼here  the  same  distinction  is  given : 

iiper^s  .  .  .  r^  8*  ^kAiuov  r&r  fftyotv 
iffriv  .  .  .  Si^  fccd  iyK»fudCofA€v  xpd^eat- 
ras.  r&  Si  fpya  tnnAua.  rris  l^ccit  ^(Trxy, 
lircl  hnupoiiJLW  hy  Koi  fi^  X€irpay6ra  cl 
xurrt^roititv  flvoi  rotovrov.  Of.  jESfA. 
.Sia^.  n.  I.  T^  fi^p  yitp  ^K^fuop  \6yos 
Tov  Koff  MKturrop  Mpyov  , ,  ,  6  V  Mai' 

7  &AAik — TtwonifUyois]  *But  per- 
haps to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
subject  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
writers  on  encomia.'  rtromiifiivoUf  a 
deponent  form,  as  in  Eih.  l  xiii.  2. 
Encomia,  in  the  hands  of  the  Sophists, 
seem  to  have  become  a  complete 
branch  of  literature,  so  as  to  have 
been  treated  as  a  separate  art  with  its 
own  proper  rules. 

8  loocf  9*—T($tfjL^i/\  'And  this 
seems  also  the  case  from  its  being  a 
principle ;  for  we  all  do  all  things  else 
for  the  sake  of  this.  Now  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  caiise  of  goods  we  assume 
to  be  something  admirable  and  divine.' 
The  two  senses  of  iipxh — &px4  obclas 
and  d^x^  yvAa^ns  (cf.  Metaph,  rv.  xvii. 
2),  the  origin  of  being  and  the  origin  of 


knowing — the  cause  and  the  reason — 
seem  here  to  flow  together.  Happi- 
ness, or  the  practical  chief  good,  is 
the  i^xh  of  life,  as  being  the  final 
cause  or  WXot.  In  this  sense  &^x^  and 
WXot,  the  first  and  the  last,  become 
identical.  But  the  idea  of  happiness 
when  apprehended  becomes  an  Af>x^ 
in  another  way,  namely,  a  nugor  pre- 
mise or  principle  for  action  (cf.  £1^ 
Ti.  zii.  lo).  When  Aristotle  speaks 
of  *  something  admirable  and  divine, 
the  principle  and  the  cause  of  all 
goods,'  he  uses  terms  that  approach 
those  of  Plato  with  regard  to  the  Idea 
of  Good,  though  his  point  of  view  is 
different    Cf:  Essay  HI  p.  203. 

XTTT.  With  this  chapter  commences 
a  new  division  of  the  treatise.  Ari- 
stotle now  opens  the  analysis  of  the 
terms  of  his  definition.  If  happiness 
be  *  vital  action  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  absolute  excellence,'  the 
question  arises,  what  this  law  of  ex- 
cellence is? — a  question  essentially 
belonging  to  Politics.  The  answer  to 
this  Aristotle  gives  by  the  aid  of  a 
popular  and  empirical  Psychology. 
Without  attempting  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  subject,  he  assumes,  as 
sufficient  for  his  present  purpose,  a 
threefold  development  of  the  internal 
principle  (^^vx^)  into  (i)  the  purely 
physical  or  v^tative,  (2)  the  semi- 
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apiriiif   rfX«iav,    Trsp)    apiTrjg   iirttrHiTrrioif  •    TCtp^a  yokp 
oSrayg  ay  ^iKriov  Koi  Tip)  rr^g  $ohaifJLOifiag  Qia}pYi(ra^[l6v. 
ioxsTSk  xai  oxar'  aX'i^dsiav  ToXirixo^  irgp)  raCrriv  [l&\^(rra  2 
TreTrovritrQar  ^ouXfrai  y^p  rovg  iro'kirag  aya^ohg  ;roifiv 
xa)  r&v  yofiwif  uTn^Hooug.     TrapainyfMx,  ii  roura>v  t^ofisif  3 
Tovg  KprjT&y  xa)  AaxsiaifJLoyioov  ifofJLodirag,  xa)  si  rtvig 
'^Tipoi  toioStoi  ysyiirfiifTou.     u  Si  rrjg  7ro7\,^Tixrig  ia-rh  -^  4 
(^xif^^g  atJ-n),  SijXov  on  yivoir  av  ^  i^r^ryitrtg  xark  rr\y  i^ 
OLpj(^g  Trpaaipitriv.     Trap)   aperr^g  Sk  IwitrxiTrrit^y  avdpiOTri'  ^ 
vTjg  SijXov  oTi.     xal  y&p  rayadoy  avdpcoTrivov   f^')'^^^/^'' 
xa}  r^y  euSai/Jioviav  aydpa>7riy>}y.     apsr^v  Si  Xcyofu v  avdpco-  6 
?r/y^v  oi  t^v  tou  <ra)[AaTog  a\7iot  r^v  t^^  ^^/C^^*  '^^^  ''^'' 
f uSttijCAOviav  Si  4^up^^^  ivipyuay  TiiyofABV.    §\  Si  raud'  oSro)^  ^ 


rational  or  appetitiye,  (3)  the  purely 
rational.  The  first  being  excluded 
from  all  share  in  virtne,  or  hnman 
excellence  properly  so  called;  the 
second  is  considered  the  sphere  of 
moral,  and  the  third  that  of  intellec- 
tual virtue.  This  division  regulates 
the  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
Ethics.  Also  it  may  be  said  to  have 
regulated  almost  all  subsequent  human 
thought  on  moral  sulrjects.  On  Ari- 
stotle's general  philosophy  of  the  ^x4 
see  Essay  V.  p.  294. 

2  Sojcci  S^— dmjie^vs]  *  This,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  concern 
of  the  true  politician,  for  he  wishes  to 
make  the  citizens  good  and  obedient 
to  the  lavs.'  As  we  find  in  Plato 
iiXflB^M  is  the  quality  most  character- 
istic of  the  Ideas,  so  fcar'  a}Ji6€iay 
here  implies  a  thing  being  absolutely, 
deeply,  essentially  what  it  is  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  mere  seeming.  The  con- 
trast here  would  be  to  those  irpcuerucoi 
xo\truc»i  mentioned  Eth.  vi.  viiL  2. 
Also  to  those  historical  and  eminent 
statesmen  whom  Plato  attacks  in  the 
Qorgia8f  p.  515  o  sq.,  as  having  been 
entirely  devoid  of  this  olject — making 
the  citizens  better. 


3  rapiZttiyiM  8^--yryATjrT«]  *As 
an  instance  of  this  we  have  the  law- 
givers of  the  Cretans  and  Lacedsemo- 
nianfl^  and  if  there  have  been  any 
others  such  like.'  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  inherited  the  preference  felt  by 
Plato  and  by  Socrates  for  the  Spartan 
constitution;  not  so  much  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  but  rather  as  a  philoso- 
phical idea.  It  presented  the  scheme 
of  an  entire  education  for  the  citizens, 
though  Aristotle  confesses  that  this 
became  degraded  into  a  school  for 
gymnastic 

rltnrit  9riXop  Zri]  '  Now  it  is  obviously 
about  human  excellence  that  we  have 
to  enquire.'  This  passage  would  prove, 
if  it  were  necessary,  the  indeterminate 
sense  with  which  the  term  &f>«H}  is 
introduced  into  Aristotle's  Ethics,  At 
first  it  appears  merely  as  the  law  of 
excellence,  quite  in  a  general  signifi- 
cation. Afterwards  this  is  gradually 
restricted  to  human  excellence,  and 
then  physical  or  bodily  excellence  is 
finally  excluded. 

7  €l  8i  ravet^kn-punis]    'But  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that  the  politician 
I  must  know  in  a  way  the  nature  of  the 
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Sp^ffi,  S^Xov  cri  Si7  r^v  toXitikov  iihiifou  x(og  rot  Tip) 
^/C^^>  cuo^ff^  xa}  rov  o^daX/tou^  dtpairiiHroyTa  xa\  Touf 
(T&fia^  xot)  jttaXXov  o<ra>  nfjuwripa  na)  3f Xr/oiv  ij  xoXirix^ 
T^^  larpix^^.     t5)V  8*  larp&if  oi  )^apUmg  toXXo^  irpayfia- 

8  Tiuovrai  Tsp}  r^v  rou  trcofiaTog  yv&(ny.  dscoptjrioy  $^  xa} 
T^  xoXirixm  wnfi  ^^u;^^^,  ditopr^rioy  Si  roura>v  X^P^^*  ^^ 
ff^*  o(rov  2xawo^  f;^ffi  t^^  rol  2|i}rouftfva*  ro  yap  «t2 
xXcrov  5^axpi3o5v  ipya}8i<rTipoif  Itreog  itrri  rcov  TpoxsifjJvwv, 

9  Afytrai  Si  Tfpi  aur^^  xa}  cv  ro7|p  i^mnpixoTg  Xoyoi^ 
apxoovrtog  evio,  xa}  p^pijerrsov  airoij^.     o7ov  ro  /uiiy  aXoyoy 

lo  aiT%  cTvai,  TO  Si  Xoyov  £;^oy.  raSra  Si  Torspov  Sicopi- 
(rrai  xaQoTTsp  ra  rou  trdfjiarog  liApia  xa}  ^rav  ro  [M^p^rro^, 
^  roS  Xoyo)  Suo  €<rr}v  aympifrra  vt^uxora  xadairsp  Iv  r^ 
Xip^^ipu(jL  rh  xi^prhy  xal  rh  xoTXoVf  oudiv  ^ta^ipei   vpog 


internal  principle,  just  as  he  who  is  to 
core  the  eyes  must  know  also  the  whole 
hod  J.  And  this  holds  good  the  more 
in  proportion  as  Politics  is  higher  and 
better  than  medicine.'  A  different 
interpretation  is  given  by  some  com- 
mentators ;  thus  Argyropolos,  follow- 
ing the  scholium  of  Eustratius,  trans- 
lates: *Quemadmodum  et  eum,  qui 
ouratnms  est  oculos  totumque  corpus, 
de  ipsis  scire  oportet ;'  as  if  the  ana- 
k^  between  the  lafrp6s  and  theiro- 
Xiructfs  were  this,  that  they  both  are 
concerned  to  know  the  nature  of  that 
which  they  propose  to  benefit  The 
Paraphrast,  howeyer,  takes  itas  aboTe, 
referring  nol  icajf  <r&ita  not  to  0cfm- 
w^itffovra  but  to  8ci  cIS^vcu.  That  this 
is  the  true  interpretation  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  a  passage  in  Plato 
{Charmidcs,  p.  156  b),  firom  which  the 
present  comparison  was  in  all  proba- 
bility taken :  iXA'  ^S<nrcp  itrots  f|^  Kal 
ot  iuHiKoasr&p  ieyoB&y  larp&Vf  iirfiliiiy 
B&roif  irpotriKdp  rohs  d^oX^^^ 
a  y&pf  X^owrl  irow,  Jrt  obx  ot6p  t€ 
atrohs  fi^pous  4wix*tf^'i>"rohs  6<p$aXftohs 
jooBuit  &XA'  iufttyiccuoy  cfi|  ifUL  icol  r^tf 


jcc^oXV  of€fr$ai  ta^  irorc  tfeparcMrw 
oMiy  ^*  iauT^s  (Ufv  8\ov  rov  ff^futros 
iroXA^  itfQtatf  cTi'ai.  The  general  sense 
here  evidently  is  that  as  the  oculist 
must  know  to  a  certain  extent  the  rest 
of  the  body,  so  the  politician,  who  has 
not  by  any  means  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  fvxht  must  yet,  in  some 
measure,  know  its  entire  nature.  This 
knowledge,  however,  is  to  be  limited 
(§  ^)  ^y  ^  practical  scope.  With 
XotpUrr^s  cf.  De  8ensu,  i.  4:  xat  T»y 
larpShf  ol  ^iXo^o^mripon  r^v  tix^nf 
fieri6rr€s, 

9  X^yrroi— Ixor]  *  Now  even  in 
popular  accounts  certain  points  are 
sufficiently  stated  with  regard  to  the 
internal  principle,  and  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  them;  as,  for  instance, 
that  part  of  it  is  irrational  and  part 
rational.'  For  an  accoxmt  of  the 
i^vrepiKol  \jAyotf  and  for  aigumeDts 
showing  that  they  do  not  designate  a 
separate  class  of  Aristotle's  ownwoiis, 
see  Appendix  B  to  Essays. 

10  ravra  9h — itap6y'\  *  But  whether 
these  are  divided  like  the  limbs  of  the 
body,  and  all  other  divisible  matter, 
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TO  xapov.      rou  aXoyoti  Sk  rh  [Jikv  foixs  xoivcS  xa)  ^0T^XiS,  ii 
Xiyoo  Si  ri  alriov  too  rpi^ecQai  xol  au^co-dai  •  t^v  TO«au- 
njv  yap  Suva/tiv  -rij^  ^^;c^^  «v  a-nratn  rolg  rps^ofiiifoig  delri 
Ttg  av  Ha)  sv  to^j  i/x^puoi^,  t^v  awT^i^  Si  ratJ'njv  xal  Iv  To7g 
re'Kuoig  •   fuXoycorspov  yo^p  i^  c^^^'*}*'  riva,      rauTij^  /tiv  12 
oJv  xoiv^  ri^  apsT^  xa)  oix  avdpa>7r(vri  c^a/virai  •  So;cs7 
yap  sv  Toijf  uirvoig  ivspyslv  jxaXiora  to  juiopiov  touto  xal  ij 
huvafug  aunjy  0  S"  ayad^^  9ea}  xax^^  ^xKTTa  $ia$)]Xoi  Ka9' 
t/;rvov,  cdev  ^a(r}y  oinhiv  Sia^cpfiv  ro  Tfjttieru  to5  0iou  ro2»^ 
iv^alfjioyag  r&y  adx/cov.     trofji^^aivn  h\  rouro  f lxoVa>^  *  ap-  13 
yia  yap  «(rTiv  0  uTFvog  rrig  ^x^^  ?  XfyfTai  (nrooZaia  xal 
^auX)},  ^X^i^  el  iTfi  Kar^  [tixp^v  iiixvovvrat  nvig  r&v  xiinj- 
(Tfcov,  xal  TauT>i  0f Xtico  yivsrai  tol  ^arratrfJMra  r&v  hrtit^ 


or  whether  they  are  only  distingaish- 
able  in  conception,  while  in  nature 
they  are  inseparable,  like  the  concave 
and  convex  in  the  circomference  of 
a  circle,  makes  no  difference  for  our 
present  purpose/  The  above-men- 
tioned division  of  the  ^rvx4,  which  is 
attributed  to  Plato,  Magna  Moralia, 
I.  i.  7,  is  attacked  by  Aristotle^  De 
Animd,  u  v.  26,  and  again,  more  de- 
finitely, Ik  Animd,  m.  iz.  3.  He  here 
avails  himself  of  it  as  popularly  true, 
though  he  indicates  also  that  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  it  will  not  hold 
good — that  at  all  events  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction and  not  a  division. 

1 1  rov  hxiyov — t<i4]  *  Now  of  the  ir- 
rational division  part  appears  common 
and  vegetative,  I  mean  that  which  is 
the  cause  of  nourishment  and  growth ; 
for  this  sort  of  power  of  the  internal 
principle  one  must  assume  as  existing 
in  all  things  that  are  nourished,  and 
even  in  embryos,  and  this  same  also 
in  full-grown  creatures,  for  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  this  than  any 
other  to  be  the  cause  of  nutriment  and 
growth.*  To  T^  iJi.\v  fourc  leou^  corre- 
spond the  words  (§  15),  "Eoucc  tk  uvX 
&XX11  T»  ^^15,  K.T.A,    Aristotle  first 

YOL.  I.  M 


makes  the  irrational  sidedouble.  After- 
wards (§  19)  he  says  that,  viewing  it 
differently,  you  may  call  the  rational 
twofold.  Mt9^^  Le.  *  not  distinctive 
of  man.'  rcXcfott  is  used  in  the  non- 
philosophical  sense.  Aristotle's  psy- 
chology is  of  course  oonstructed  upon 
a  physical  bcisis.  The  principle  of  life 
developes  itself  into  perception  and 
reason,  but  the  lower  modes  of  it  are 
necessary  conditions  to  the  higher, 
and  exist  in  them.  60  I>zyden  says 
{Palamon  and  Jreite,  m,  »ub  fin.) 
that  man  is 

*  First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons 

last; 
Eich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three 
to  waste.' 

12 — 13  'Now  exoelleDoe  in  this 
respect  seems  common,  and  not  pe- 
culiarly homan;  for  this  part  or 
faculty  seems  to  operate  especially  in 
sleep,  and  the  good  and  bad  are 
least  distinguishable  iif  sleep.  Hence 
they  say  that  for  the  half  of  life  the 
happy  are  no  better  off  than  the 
wretched.  Now  this  result  is  as  might 
have  been  expected,  for  sleep  is  an  in- 
action of  the  internal  principle,  viewed 
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14  X&¥  7)  T&V  TO^OVrODV.       (XXXol  TTgp)  jttiv  TOOTCDV  &7^lSj  XoJ  TO 

15  Vf^uxfy.  ioixc  Si  xa)  aXX^  r^g  ^wrig  r7\g  ^^vj^g  aXoyo^ 
sTyai,  fJLeri^QUfra  jutlvroi  ti}  Xoyow.  toS  yap  lyxparou^ 
xol  axparoSg  rov  Xoyov  xa)  r5)^  '«^w;c5)^  to  Xoyov  S;|joy 
fvaivo3/xfV  o^co^  y^p  xal  fn-)  rot  ^eXrio-ra  TapoxaXsT' 
^alvirm  S*  fv  auroijf  xai  ofXXo  ti  wapa  Toy  Xoyov  w-g^o- 
xoV,  8  [JLOi^iTal  T8  xol  amnlvii  t£  Xo'ycp.  are^inhg  yap 
xa$dxip  rk  TapaXfXu/tiva  toS  (rmfMLTog  fKopia  eig  rot  ie^ta 
xpoaipoofjJvwv  xivritrai  Touvavrioy  ci^  ra  apitrrepa  wapa- 
^ipiraif  xal  iTrhriig  '^o^r^g  ovrcog '  stt)  ravavr/a  yap  al 

16  ipjDta}  Toiv  oLxpar&v.     aXX*  cy  toTi?  (rdnuxtri  [jl\v  bpiopisv  to 


as  something  morally  good  or  bad, 
except  so  tsix  as  certain  impulses  may 
to  a  trifling  extent  reach  it,  and  in  this 
•way  the  visions  of  the  good  will  be 
better  than  those  of  the  common  sort.' 
The  physical  principles  here  enun- 
ciated are  stated  at  length  in  the 
interesting  treatises  De  Somno  et 
ViffUiA,  De  InsomniiSj  et  De  IHvina- 
tiofie  per  Somnum,  which  occur  among 
Aristotle's  Parwa  Naturalia,  It  may 
be  sufficient  now  to  allude  to  his  de- 
finition of  sleep  and  its  cause  (Jk 
Somno  iii.  30) — that  it  is  a  sort  of 
catalepsy  of  the  consciousness,  caused 
by  the  rising  of  the  vital  warmth  so  as 
to  clog  the  perceptive  organ,  and  re- 
sulting necessarily  from  the  functions 
of  animal  life,  which  its  object  is  to 
preserve,  by  providing  a  rest  for  them. 
He  speaks  also  {De  Somno  i.  15)  of 
the  nutritive  particle  performing  its 
office  more  during  sleep  than  waking, 
*  since  creatures  grow  most  during 
sleep.'  In  his  discussions  about 
dreams  we  find  a  fluent  recurrence 
of  the  words  here  used,  Ktrfic^ts — 81- 
iKVovyrat—^>airrdfffiana,  He  defines 
a  dream  to  be  *  that  image  resulting 
from  the  impulsion  of  the  sensations 
which  arises  in  sleep,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  sleep.' 


{De  Ineom.  iii.  19)  rh  ^JarrajJiM  rh 
M»  TTis  Ku^crcAfs  rSt¥  oMiifidrmw  Sroy 

i(rr\p  ir6irvtop  In  his  excellently 
wise  treatise  on  prophetic  dreams  he 
seems  especially  to  dwell  upon  the 
fiELct  that  in  dreaming  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions between  men  are  lost,  hence 
dreams  cannot  be  sent  by  Grod.  (i.  3) 
r6  T€  yiip  $^  cTfoi  rhp  w4fiwopra,  wp6s 
Tg  &AXp  iKoyl^f  KcU  T^  fiii  rois  ficXrl- 
<rrois  ical  ^ppovijuor^rois  &XX&  rots  rv- 
Xov  i  W/iTcty  jhroiroy.  (This  is  well 
illustrated  by  Plato,  Repubiie  dl  p. 
571  c  sqq.)  In  another  place,  how- 
ever, he  connects  the  illusions  of 
dreaming  with  the  personal  character, 
just  as  the  coward,  he  sa3rs,  and  the 
lover  would  form  different  mistakes 
about  a  distant  object.  {De  Insom, 
ii.  15).  This  last  coincides  with  what 
is  said  above  about  the  ^Hundriaara 
w&¥  iwifucQy,  Cf.  on  dreams  gene- 
rally Aristotle's  Problemaia  xxx. 
xiv. 

15—16  Ifouce  94 — hfTifiatFOit]  *But 
there  seems  also  to  be  another 
nature  in  the  internal  principle  which 
is  irrational,  and  yet  in  a  way  partakes 
of  reason.  For  in  the  continent  and 
the  incontinent  man  we  praise  the 
reason,  and  that  within  them  iHiieh 
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ouSiv  ^TTov  xa)  sv  rf  ^\i/y  vo/xicrrfoy  elvat  ti  xoLpa  rov 
Xoyov,  €vauT$o6fMvov  roonp  xa)  avn^cuvt^v.  x&g  S*  irspov^  17 
ovZlif  ha^ipn.  Xoyoo  SI  xa)  rouro  ^aivirai  [ji,iri)^siy, 
wcrxtp  cfnrojtu y  *  X8^$ap^e7  youv  nS  Xoyo)  rh  toS  iyxpa- 
roug.  en  ^  Itrcog  suT^xownpoy  itrri  rh  roD  trw^povog  xai 
avhpeioo '  xavra  yoip  ojtto^oivsi  t£  Xoyco.  ^a/vfxai  8^  18 
9ea}   T^   aXoyov    Sirrov.     ro  /it^y   yap    ^tirixoy    ouda/juo^ 


possesses  reason,  for  this  exhorts  them 
rightly,  and  to  what  is  best;  but 
there  appears  also  to  be  something 
else  in  them  besides  the  reason,  which 
fights  and  striyes  against  the  reason. 
For  just  as  paralysed  limbs  of  the 
body,  when  we  mean  to  move  them 
'  to  the  right,  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  left,  so  it  is  with  the  mind. 
For  the  tendencies  of  the  incontinent 
are  in  the  opposite  direction  to  reason. 
In  the  body  we  see  the  &lse  movement, 
but  with  regard  to  the  mind  we  do  not 
see  it.  But  perhaps  not  the  less  ought 
we  to  belieye  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
something  besides  the  reason  which  is 
opposed  to  it,  and  goes  against  it.' 
Zell  mentions  a  conjecture,  rod  yhp 
iyKpwrovs  fcal  tbKpwrovs,  But  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  context  shows 
that  no  change  is  required.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  passage  exhibits 
(he  doctrine  of  *  human  corruption/ 
To  say  this  introduces  a  set  of  asso- 
ciations foreign  to  Aristotle.  Ari- 
stotle's remark  (i)  does  not  go  so  deep 
as  to  the  contrast  between  sin  and 
holiness,  purity  and  corruption:  (2) 
it  does  not  point  out  a  radical  and 
incurable  defect  in  the  whole  race  of 
man;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  pre- 
sently that  in  the  ff^petv  *  all  things 
are  in  harmony  with  reason.'  How- 
ever, we  may  well  esteem  the  present 
observation,  especially  when  first  made, 
as  one  of  the  most  penetrating  pieces 


of  moral  psychology.  Aristotle's 
purpose  is  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  principle,  tier4xor  \6yw,  which 
is  to  be  the  sphere  of  the  practical 
virtues.  This  he  exhibits  in  the  case 
of  the  continent  and  incontinent  (i.0. 
man  in  a  state  of  moral  conflict)  as 
opposing  and  fighting  against  the 
reason.  This  is  given  as  a  fact  of 
nature.  This  same  fact  viewed  from 
the  side  of  personal  repentance  might 
be  well  expressed  in  the  language  of 
St  Paul.  Before  attributing  any- 
thing like  the  above-mentioned  doc- 
trine to  Aristotle,  we  should  require 
to  examine  the  whole  bearing  of  his 
moral  theories,  instead  of  deciding 
from  an  isolated  passage. 

17  nr&s  V  hrtpoy,  Mhr  Sio^pci] 
This  shows  that  Aristotle  does  not 
propose  here  to  seek  deeply  for  the 
rationale  of  these  phenomena  in  our 
moral  nature. 

$rt  8'  trtfs — \6y^]  *And  perhaps 
it  is  still  more  obedient  in  the  tempe- 
rate and  the  braye.  For  in  them  all 
things  are  in  harmony  with  reason.' 
In  Book  Yii.  the  lyKparfis,  who  main- 
tains virtue  by  a  conflict,  is  opposed 
to  the  <r<6^p«K,  in  whom  there  is  an 
absolute  harmony  between  the  passions 
and  the  reason.  Here  the  Mpnos  is 
added,  as  being  one  whose  instincts 
coincide  with  his  reason.  This  place, 
Book  m.  vi. — xii.,  and  Book  vn., 
exhibit  different  points  of  view. 
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[i^rij^si  xw$t  r\  xotrr^xoiv  itrriv  airoS  xcti  iru^apjfixop. 
owrco  8^  xcCi  To3  xarpog  xai  r&y  ^tK(0¥  ^afiXv  ix'^^  XoyoF, 
xa)  ou^  ^(TTip  r&¥  [JL0t6ri[jMTix&y»  on  i\  xsidtrou  xtng 
urh  X070U  TO  aXoyov,  jtti^vuffi  xcd  1)  yot^^irritng  xoHi  xoitroL 

19  ixiTi[JL7i<r$g  rs  xal  xoLpaxTa^tng.  u  Zk  ^fih  ^^  rouro  ^apoLi 
Xo'yoy  iX^^^9  Sirrov  Jcrrai  «cal  ri  Xoyov  »;fov,  rh  jttJv  xupimg 

30  Kot}  Jv  aircS,  ri  8'  wtrxtp  roS  xarpog  axoutrrixoy  ri.  810- 
^i^ffrai  8i  xal  ^*  ipf r^  xarol  t^v  8ia^opoly  rauTijy  •  Xsyo- 
jDtcy  yap  aurcov  ra;  jttiv  8iavo^riXflL^  r(3^^  8^  ^dixo^,  (ro^iotv 
[jikv  xa)  (r6vi(nv  xa)  ^pivritny  ZtoLVfyr^rixag^  i\stj9ipi6Tr}Ta  8^ 
xa}  (Tio^pofrxivr^v  rfiixoLg.     Ts^iyovrtg  yap  x§p\  ro5  ^dou^  ou 


18      T^      8*       #iri^Y|TCC^ fJLOBllfJM- 

Tucw]  *  Bat  the  appetitiye  part,  and 
generally  speaking  that  which  desires, 
in  a  way  partakes  of  reason,  inas- 
much as  it  is  subject  and  obedient  to 
it  In  like  numner  ve  speak  of  *'  pay- 
ing attention  to*'  one's  fother  or  one's 
friends,  not  in  the  same  sense  as  ve 
speak  of  '*  paying  attention  to  "  mathe- 
matics.' "Ex*^  X^y^r  or  tierix*^ 
\6yov  must  be  said  of  the  passions  in 
a  di£^rent  way  from  that  in  which  it 
is  said  of  the  rational  part  of  our 
nature.  Aristotle  illustrates  this  by 
adducing  the  use  of  Ix*'*'  ^iyov  with 
a  genitiTe,  which  exhibits  also  a  shade 
of  variety  in  the  meaning.  With 
flX*iyh^yo¥  warp6Sf  cf.  Eurip.  Moes- 
^t  51*  ^X*  \6yov  9^  Ktd  TpoBvftiw 
ffi9*v.  The  passions  are  like  the  slave, 
as  defined  in  PoUHcs  i.  v.  9 :  "Eari  yiip 
^iiTu  Bov\9f  6  teoamr&v  \6y9v  Toaovrotr 

r&v  ftoBriiMfrM&v]  here  apparently 
means,  not  'the  mathematicians,'  as 
Etk,  I.  iii.  4,  but '  mathematics,'  as  vi. 
viii.  9.  So  it  is  taken  by  the  Para- 
phrast:  Airrwf  tk  \4yrrai  rh  \6yop 
firrdxtuf  9taB^*p  kcDl  rh  \6yop  dx*^' 
hiyofup  yitp  rov  wttrphs  teai  rw  piXtir 
\6yoy  lx*(*'i  '''^  iiFurrpd^firBoi  vphs  aih- 


ro6st  icai,  oh  tetX^wriM  ^^amAovtfcijr. 
\iyofi§p  9^  KoH.  rrnif  fiaBfifunueAw  Kiyow 
^X^^t  ^^  «IS^MU  CBbrk  icol  yponrlw  rtpa 
jcol  hrurrfiitaiip  cdn&p  lx«w-  Piartly 
there  is  a  play  on  the  words  xAyow 
Ixciv,  which  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late ;  and  partly  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  obedience  of  the  passions 
to  the  reason  and  the  submission  one 
pays  to  the  advice  of  others ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  between  the  purdy 
intellectual  process  of  mathematical 
study  and  the  independent  action  of 
the  reason  itself. 

20  9toplCerat — \iyo/itp]  'Accord- 
ing to  this  division  also  is  human 
excellence  divided.  For  we  speak  of 
intellectual  excellences,  and  moral 
excellences;  philosophy,  intelligence, 
and  thought  being  intellectual,  libe- 
rality and  temperance  moral.  For 
when  speaking  of  the  moral  character 
we  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  philosophic 
or  intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or 
temperate :  yet  we  praise  the  philoso- 
phic man  also,  with  regard  to  his 
state  of  mind,  and  praiseworthy  states 
of  mind  we  call  excellences.'  The  old 
difficulty  of  translating  less  definite 
ancient  words  into  more  definite 
modern  ones  occurs  here.    Aristotle 
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\iyo[JLtv  on  <ro^og  ^  o'uvir^^  aXX*  on  irp&o$  tj  (rco^pa>y, 
rol^  ffiraivcrol^  apirag  Xcyo/tf v. 


is  fonndiiig  the  difltinction  between  the 
Intellectaal  and  the  Moral  which  has 
lasted  ever  since.  But  he  nses  the 
word  ipeHi  as  applicable  to  both 
spheres,  whereas  the  instinct  of  men, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  inclines 
to  confine  the  name  of  virtue  and  the 
award  of  praise  to  the  moral  side, — 
to  acts  or  states  in  which  the  will  is 
prominently  exerted.  On  this  point 
we  can  trace  a  progress  even  in  the 
Peripatetic  school,  for  while  the  sen- 


tence iwaonvfup  5^  KoL  rhp  ffo^p'ia 
repeated  in  the  EudenUan  EtMes  (n.  i. 
i8),  it  is  corrected  in  the  Magna 
MbraUa  (i.  y.  3),  Korh  yitp  ravrtu 
imurrrol  X§y6fi90af  iror&  9k  r&t  rod 
rhy  xAyop  l;i^oyros  odSdt  ImuFfircu* 
o0r€  yhp  tri  <ro^6s^  oiitls  iwaumrcUf 
o1h-€  til  ^p6vifioSf  oW  HXms  Korrd  rt  rttv 
roio6ro»¥  oMdw,  The  last  line  in  the 
first  Book  contains  an  anticipation  of 
mnch  that  is  demonstrated  in  Books 
HandllL 


PLAN  OF  BOOK  11. 


•«o*- 


THE  Second  Book  of  the  Ethics  goes  &r  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  entire  succeeding  work,  bj  laying  down  a 
programme  of  the  separate  moral  virtues,  which  is  afterwards 
followed  in  Books  IIL  and  IV.;  and  by  suggesting  for  future 
consideration  the  conceptions  of  *Op66c  Aoyoc  and  of  TLpoalpeviCn 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  book  itself  exhibits  traces  of  pre- 
conceived arrangement  or  artistic  design.  On  the  contrary,  it 
bears  the  same  tentative  character  as  Book  I.  Its  parts  are  at 
first  conflised  with  each  other,  and  design  seems  only  to  grow  up 
as  the  book  proceeds.  Its  contents  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads : — 

(1)  A  preliminary  discussion  on  the  formation  of  moral 
states.     Ch.  I.— IV. 

(2)  The  formal  definition  of  virtue  according  to  its  genus  and 
differentia.     Ch.  V.— VI. 

(8)  The  exhibition  of  this  theory  in  a  list  of  the  separate 
virtues.     Ch.  VII. 

(4)  The  relation  of  extremes,  or  vices,  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  mean  or  virtue.    Ch.  VULL 

(5)  Rules  for  action,  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  mean. 
Ch.  IX. 

Of  these  heads  the  first  can  with  difiiculty  be  divided  from  the 
second.  The  first  four  chapters  implicitly  contain  the  whole  of  the 
definition  of  virtue  which  is  afterwards  formally  drawn  out  in 
Chapters  V.  and  VL  And  though  the  reservation  of  'OpBoc  A6yoc 
(U.  ii.  2)  for  future  analysis  really  afterwards  gives  rise  to  Book 
VL,  and  the  account  of  inteUectual  itptrfi ;  yet  here  *0pd6c  A6yoq  is 
only  cursorily,  and  by  implication,  identified  with  inteUectual  itperi 
(W  iffTiy  6  opBoc  \6yotf  Kal  ttHq  ex^'  ^P^^  ^^£  oXXac  opera;),  and  the 
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whole  conception  of  Book  VI.  seems  to  belong  to  a  later  derelop- 
ment  of  the  Psjohologj  of  Aristotle,  whether  due  to  himself  or  to 
his  schooL  Other  marks  of  crudeness  in  detail  will  be  adverted  to 
in  the  notes.  At  the  same  time  it  wotdd  be  nnjnst  not  to  recognise 
the  analytic  penetration  exhibited  by  Aristotle  in  the  different  parts 
of  his  theory  of  Virtue.  The  merit  of  this  iheoiy  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  comparison  with  the  results  which  had  been  previously 
arrived  at,  as  they  exhibit  themselves  in  Plato. 


H0IK12N    NIKOMAXEmN    II. 


Sk  ridixrig,  r^  [tky  Siavo^rix^  ro  ir'KiTov  ix  ^liatrxaTiiag 

SfTrai  xa)  p^povou,  ij  S*  ^dix^  f ^  Idou^  yrepiyivirou,  odev  xou 

2  rouvojtta  {<r;^)}xc  jCAixp^y  xapsxxTiTvop  a?ro  ro5  tdou^.     1^  oS 

xa)  S^Xov  on  ouSijttia  rc5v  ijdixcoy  aptr&v  ^ucrsi  iJjDuy  S771- 

vtrai  *  oudiv  yolp  r&y  ^uo-ffi  ovrcov  aXXcop  ed/^froi,  oTov  6 


I.   I   The  diflcussion  is  taken  up 
from  the  point  last  arriTed  at  in  the 
analysis  of  happiness,  namely,  the  dis- 
tinction of  intellectaal  from  moral 
itp^rfi.    We  are  not  immediately  told 
that  the  consideration  of  the  former 
is  to  be  deferred.    That  indeed  only 
comes  ont  incidentally,  when  (n.  iL  2) 
the  discussion  of  ipOhs  K&yos  is  de- 
ferred, which  ^ptiibt  \6yos  is  afterwards 
(yi.  xiii.  3)  identified  wit^  ^p6infi(ris, 
the  pejrfeotion  of  the  practical  reason. 
Here  the  mention  made  of  the  two 
forms  of  Itperfi  only  goes  to  imply 
that  neither  of  them  is  innate — that 
they  are  both  acquired.    After  this 
first   paragraph,  the  book   confines 
itself  to  moral  virtue,  discussing  how 
it  is  acquired  and  what  is  its  nature. 

^  fikv  (uxyoiTTiidi— ^0ovi]  *  Now 
intellectual  excellence,  for  the  most 
part,  takes  both  its  origin  and  its 
growth  from  teaching,  and  therefore 
it  requires  experience  and  time,  bift 
moral    virtue    results    from    habit; 


whence  also  it  has,  with  a  slight  de- 
flection, derived  its  name'  {^fiacii 
from  fOos);  a  derivation  which  is 
doubtless  suggested  by  Plato,  Laws, 
vn.  p.  792  ■ :  Kvpt^arov  yitp  odif  ift' 
^ierat  wcuri  r&rt  (scil.  in  youth)  wSw 
110OS  ^tk  f$os.  A  mechanical  theory 
is  here  given  both  of  the  intellect  and 
the  moral  character,  as  if  .the  one 
could  be  acquired  by  teaching,  the 
other  by  a  course  of  habits.  That 
Aristotle  inclined  to  this  mechanical 
view  bias  been  already  noticed  {Etk, 
I.  ix.  4).  It  is  qualified,  however,  by 
admissions  with  regard  to  c^^i^ 
^wru^  iLfHrfi,  &c    (Of.  m.  v,  17.) 

2  i^  ot — iyyly€rai]  'Whence  also 
it  is  plain  that  none  of  the  moral 
virtues  arises  in  us  by  nature.' 
Additional  proofis  of  this  position  are 
subjoined.  (1)  The  laws  of  nature 
are  unaltera'ble,  and  independent  of 
liabit.  (2)  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  "Zvyifius  and  ir^pyeta  (see  Essay 
IV.),  moral  faculties  are  distinguished 
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X/do^  ^6(rn  x&TO}  ^6po[t8Vog  otjx  otv  iQ^rQiir^  Sivto  ^ipt^'- 
irQaif  00^  av  [Avpiaxig  aurov  sOii^y)  ng  avto  p/Trrcov,  ouH 
TO  jrvp  xoLTWy  ovh*  oKxXo  ouSiv  rcov  cKxXa)^  tb^uxotcov  aTO^cog 
av  iQitrQiir^,     otir  apa  ^6(rsi  oSrs  wapk  ^(uriv  f yy/vovrai  3 
ai  aperai,  oL^TiOL  Tn^oxotn  juiiv  iJjxTv  Sc^aerdai  aorag,  Ti\U' 


firom  physical  feumlties  in  tliat  the 
former  are  developed  out  of  acts,  and 
do  not  merely  find  a  development  in 
acts.  (3)  The  whole  idea  of  legis- 
lation is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  virtue  may  be  cultivated.  (4) 
The  analogy  of  the  arts  shows  that 
out  of  practice  grows  perfection. 
We  need  only  compare  the  theory 
of  virtue  in  this  book  with  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Meno  of  Plato,  to  see 
how  immensely  moral  philosophy  had 
gained  in  deftniteness  in  the  mean- 
time. While  becoming  definite  and 
systematic,  however,  it  had  also  to 
some  extent  become  scholastic  and 
mechanical. 

3  offr*  ipa — l6ovf]  'Therefore  the 
virtues  arise  in  us  neither  by  nature, 
nor  against  nature,  but  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  natural  capacity  of 
receiving  them,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  only  made  perfect  by  habit.' 
(Cf.  Eth,  VI.  xiii.  I — 2,  on  the  relation 
of  pwrtidi  iiprr^  to  levpla  iiprr^.)  It 
may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  collect  here  some  of  the  chief  ap- 
plications of  the  word  ^6ais  to  moral 
subjects  in  Aristotle,  without  going 
into  the  deeper  philosophy  of  his  con- 
ception of  ^i<ris  in  relation  to  Gk>d, 
&c.  p^ts  is  defined  {Metaph,  iv.  iv. 
8)  as  ^  olwia  ^  r&v  ix^^^^  ^'PxV 
nciH^crcws  iv  atnois  f  aind,  *  The  essence 
of  things  having  their  efficient  cause 
in  themselves,  by  reason  of  what  they 
are.*  Here,  then,  we  have  two  notions 
blended  together,  (i)  the  essence  of 
things,  their  matter  and  form;  (2) 
the  productiveprinciple  of  that  essence, 


which  is  nothing  external,  but  in  the 
things  themselves.  From  this  general 
conception,  we  see  the  term  applied  in 
various  ways. 

I.  <p6<nt  denotes  the  self-produced, 
or  self-producing,  principle,  opposed 
especially  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  intelligence  or  will  of  man : 
thus  to  art  {Eth,  yi.  iv.  4)  or  to  the 
moral  will,  care,  or  cultivation  (x.  ix. 
6).  It  is  that  for  which  we  are  irre^ 
sponsible  (ibid.),  rh  iiJkv  olp  r^f  ^^(rc«»f 
ZviXov  &t  oiK  4p'  lifjMf  twdpx^t.  That 
which  comes  of  itself  (vi.  xi.  6),  V^t 
^  ilhucla  vovv  %Xii  Kol  yv^fMiVf  &s  rrjs 
p^ttts  airiat  oiknif.  That  which  is 
innate,  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
will,  (vi.xiii.  l),  iraffi  yiip  Sojcci  Ijccurra 
Twp  ii$&y  6irdpx€iy  p6(F€i  t»s,  (in.  v. 
18),  rh  r4\os  picti  ^  8ir«$  S^orc 
paiptfroL  It  is  opposed  to  habit,  as 
the  original  tendency  to  that  which  is 
superinduced,  (vn.  x.  4)  p^  i9os 
fAeroKtyrje'cu  p6<r«t»f.  Also,  to  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances,  (ni.  v.  15)  rv^X^ 
^^ci  f^  iK  y6irou  f^  4ic  vKriy^s. 

II.  From  the  idea  of  the  selircaused 
(xatf*  a6r6),  it  comes  to  mean  that 
which  is  under  a  fixed  law  opposed  to 
the  variable,  (v.  vii.  2)  t^  /a^v  pinrH 
iuclyfirov.  Or,  to  the  arbitrary  and 
conventional,  (i.  iii.  2)  W/i^  ^tfow, 
pifffu  Z\  fjefi.  The  absolute  opposed 
to  the  relative,  (m.  iv.  3)  rh  p6ir€t 
fiov\rir6w, 

III.  It  means  not  only  a  law,  but 
also  a  tendency,  as  t.  vii.  4,  ^irti  4 
9c|i&  Kptirrmw, 

IV.  The  characteo  and  attributes 
of   a   thing,  whether   good  or  bad, 
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[Chap. 


4  oufxivo^  Si  Sia  to3  iOoug.  f  ri  o<ra  ftiv  ^u<ru  ij/tuy  irctpa- 
y/virai,  rag  St/vo/ttf  i^  toutoiv  xporspoif  xojxi^o/tcdo,  vtrrepov 
Si  ra^  hspysiag  aTo8«8oft€v.      oTfp  f^l  rfii^  ai<rdi9<rsa)y 

:  S^Xov  •  ow  yap  ix  toS  ^oXXaxi^  liuv  ri  ttoXXoxi^  aieoDo-oi 
TO^  altrdrja-sis  fXa^ofASV,  aXX*  avajraXiv  f;|^oyTf^  ixf^tra- 

fivfpT^cravTf^  irponpov,  aitrTsp  xa)  irr)  t&v  aXXaiv  rf;|fw5v 
a  yap  Sfi  [xaQovrag  toisTv,  raura  ttoiouvtc^  {jLa^QoLVOfJUVf 
olov  oixoSo/xouvTi^  olxoSoftoi  y/vwrai  xal  HiQapl^ovng  xi- 
flapierTai.  outoi  Si  xol  tA  /xiv  Sixa*a  Trparroifrsg  S/xoioi 
yivojcKda,  T^  Si  trw^pova  cw^poveg^  rii  ^  av8peTa  av8ps7oi. 

5  [jLapTupil  Si  xoJ  T^  yiyofu vov  cv  rai^  ToXi<riv  •  oi  yAp 
pofjLodirou  Tohg  voXirag  eOO^ovTig  ToioS<riv  ayaflou^,  xoi  to 


the  powers  possessed  by  a  thing,  (i. 
iii.  4)  h  rod  rpdy/wros  ^6<ns.  (in. 
i.  7)  A  tV  Ai^fwirfriM'  f^o-w  *»«p- 
rcfyci. 

y.  The  whole  consUtution  of  a 
thing,  Tiewed  as  realising  its  proper 
T^Xof ,  OT  the  idea  of  good  in  itself, 
the  perfect  or  normal  state  of  any- 
thing, (til  xi.  4)  yirtffis  ^Is  <l»^(nw 
ma^vrh.  (ni.  xii.  2)  ^  ii^p  X^ 
i^itmiirt  icol  ipe§(p€t  riip  rov  ix^w- 
TOS  ^6<n¥,  Cf.  Politics^  i.  ii.  8 :  oToy 
yikp  huurr6¥  iffri  t^s  yeviff^tts  T«Xe- 
aStlffriSt  raOnip  ^ofi^  •Hji'  f^fftp  cTwu 
ifccCoTov,  &<nrcf>  Mp^ov,  Tvwov,  olicfaf . 

VL  The  word  is  sometimes  almost 
periphrastic;  Topics,  i.  i.  3,  ri  rov 
^cMovs  ^iats.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
usage  in  Eth.  2^.  i.  xiii.  15 :  &XXi}  ris 
^i^ffiv  T^f  ift/x^*  &Koyos, 

4  frt  5<ra — io'ifmoi]  *  Again,  in  the 
case  of  erery  faculty  that  comes  to  ns 
by  nature,  we  first  of  all  possess  the 
capacity,  and  only  afterwards  exhibit 
|t  in  actual  operation.  This  is  clear 
i/nth  regafd  to  the  senses,  for  we  did 
not  get  our  senses  by  hearing  often  or 
seeing  often,  but  on  the  contrary  we 
used  them  because  we  had  them,  and 
did  not  have  them  because  we  used 


them.  But  the  rirtoeB  we  aoquire 
only  after  having  first  acted,  whidi  is 
also  the  case  with  the  aits :  for  these 
things  which  we  must  leazn  before  we 
can  do,  we  learn  by  doing ;  as  for  ex- 
ample,  men  become  builders  by  build- 
ing, and  harpers  by  playing  on  the 
harp.  In  the  same  manner  we  become 
just  by  doing  just  actions,  tempefale 
by  doing  temperate  actions,  and  braye 
by  doing  brave  acti<m8.'  On  the 
philosophy  of  this  doctrine,  see  Ar. 
Metaph.  vm.  viii.  and  Essay  lY. 
above,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
'  acts'  or  'operations'  is  an  inadequate 
translation  for  Mpyuai.  On  Ari- 
stotle's position  with  regard  to  the 
question  whether  sig^t  is  an  inherent 
or  an  acquired  £Eiculty,  see  below,  vi. 
viii.  9,  note. 

rStp  tkkmp  Tcx^wi']  '  The  arts  be- 
fflde,'  not  as  if  virtue  were  reckoned 
among  the  arts.  On  the  idiom,  cf. 
Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  473  c :  €h9aifiopt{6' 
fitpos  ^h  r&p  iro\ir»p  teat  rAp  ti\Xmp 
^4pt»p.  ol  &\\oi  seems  to  imply  a 
separate  class  in  juxtaposition,  as  in 
the  French  idiom, '  vous  autres.'  Cf. 
Etk.  II.   ii.   S:   M  r&p  iWmp  rSp 

1paP€pWT4fK0P. 
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[i^y  /3ot;X)}jDta  Tavro^  vojttod^rot;  tout*  itrrh^  oo'oi  Z\  ft^  f ti 
atxtro  ToioSeriv  ajEAaprayouo'iy»  xa)  Zta^iffU  rourcp  ToXirf/a 
TToT^mloLg  aya^  ^a^T^y^g.  in  ix  r&v  aurcov  xo)  Sia  rcov  6 
airSv  xa}  yivfrai  Taera  apsr^  xa}  ^dsiptroUy  ofioiwg  Sh 
xed  ri^vri  *  «x  yolp  ro5  xidap/^civ  xo)  oi  ayado}  xo)  oi 
xoxo)  yiVovrai  xAapitrraL  avaXoyov  Si  xa2  oi  oixoSojctoi 
xa}  o!  Xoi^o}  voLVTig  *  Ix  /Jiiy  yolp  ro5  c3  oixoSojxiiv  aya- 
doi  oixoSojDioi  ?<rovrai,  ex  Si  rou  xaxa>^  xaxo/.  «i  yolp  j^^  7 
ouro)^  ^^/C^^>  o^SW  ay  f  $si  roS  SiSa^ovro^,  aXXa  TOLvng  av 
ffy/yovro  ayotdo)  ^  xaxoi.  otfrco  8^  xai  Itt)  r&v  apsr&v 
i^u  •  irpdrrovng  y&p  r&  iv  roijj  (ruvaXXo^y/tao'i  roTif 
vphg  Tohg  avdpwxoog  yivifLM^a  o\  jxiy  S/xaioi  ol  Si  aSixoi, 
wpdrroyrgg  Si  ra  iv  ro7|^  involg  xa)  i&i!^o[jLsvo$  ^o0€7<rdai 
^  dappi7¥  ol  /jiiy  avSpfToi  o2  Si  SciXoi.  hfMiwg  Si  xo)  rol 
Tfpl  Tfl^^  ivi^DfJilttg  Sf;^«i  xa)  ra  Tfpl  rol^  opyo^ '  oJ  ftii' 
70^p  (Tfo^povig  xa)  Tpao$  y/vovrai,  oi  S*  axoXa<rroi  xa) 
ipylXot,  oi  /tiv  tx  ro5  ourcoo-}  iy  auro7|p  avatrrpi^ifrOaif  oi 
Si  fx  ro5  QUTcotrL  xa)  iv)  S^  Xo)/co  ix  r&v  ofiolmif  ivsp" 
ysi&v  al  i^sig  yivovrau     Sio  Sc7  rag  ivipytlag  irtnag  a^o-  8 


6  1^1  ^ — iritfofMcrraQ  *  Again,  erery 
yirtne,  as  well  as  eyeiy  art,  is  pro- 
duced out  of  and  by  the  same  things 
that  destroy  it ;  for  it  is  by  playing  on 
the  harp  that  both  good  and  bad 
players  are  formed.' 

ix  rw  afrrdr]  i,e.  the  circamstances 
and  acts  are  generically  the  same, 
only  diflfering  as  to  well  and  ill. 
The  doctrine  here  stated  is  no  doubt 
true,  with  an  addition.  For  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  men  start 
equal,  either  as  artists  or  in  morals. 
What  is  it  that  determines  the  well  or 
ill  of  the  first  essays  in  art  or  in 
action?  In  the  one  case  we  say 
genius,  talent,  aptitude*  or  the  re- 
Terse;  in  the  other  case,  c^t/ts  or 
the  natural  bent  of  the  character  as 
modified  by  circumstances.  8uch  a 
diffessnce  between  man  and  man  is 


quite  admitted  in  the  New  Test,  sea 
Matth.  xxy.  14 — 30. 

7  teat  M  9ii — ytporrai]   'And,   ill 
one  word,  states  of  mind  are  formed 
out  of  corresponding  acts.'    This  is 
Aristotle's  famous  doctrine  of  habits, 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  which, 
we  must  think  of  it  not  as  a  philo- 
sophic or  even  as  a  practical  doctrine 
for  modem  times,  but  rather  as  a  new 
discovery  and  in  contrast  with  the 
state  of  moral  science  in  Aristotle's 
own  time.    We  can  see  that  it  arose 
in  his  mind  from  a  combination  of 
his  penetrating  obserration  and  expe- 
rience of  life  with  the  peculiar  forms 
of   his  philosophy.     By  means    of 
9iratus   and    ^r^frycia,    he    finds    it 
possible  to  explain  the  formation  of 
Tirtue,  just  as  he  does  the  existence 
of  the  world.    In  each  act  and  mo* 
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&Sovai  *  Kara  yap  rag  roirwv  Zia^opag  oxoXot/douo'iv  at 
i^iig.     06  fJLixpov  ouv  Sia^cpsi  ro  otjrwg  rj  ovraog  iuSvg  ix 

2         *ETf}  ouv  1}  ^a^uo'a  irpayiuartia  oi  Qitopiag  e^ixd  itrriv 

wtnrtp  al  aXXou   (oi  yo^p   fy*  «ISa>jXfv  rt  i<rrtv  ij  apcr^ 

frxnrroiLt^aj  oXX*  fy*  ayado)  yevcojtt^da,  «rel  ouS^y  ay  ^y 

o^fXo^  a&r^^),  avay xoLiiv  etrn  (rx£i|/a<rdai  ra  s'fpi  rag 

'  vpa^iig^  T&g  wpaxriov  airag  *  atirou  yap  sltri  x6piat  xai 

2  ro5  TOi0^^  ysvitrdai  rag  i^sig^  xaQdirsp  upr^xayay.  ro  jct^y 
o3y  xark  roy  opdoy  Xoyoy  wpdrruv  xoiyoy  xa)  vyroxBiirdafj 


ment  at  the  outset  of  life,  something 
which  was  potential  in  ns  and  quite 
indeterminate  for  good  or  eyil  (B6rafus) 
is  brought  into  actuality  {Mpytta), 
and  now  is  determinatelj  either  good 
0^  bad.  This  determination,  by  the 
law  of  habits,  reproduces  itself,  and 
thus  there  is  no  longer  left  an  am- 
biguous i^tfofus,  but  a  ^ls,  or  de* 
^finite  tendency  for  good  or  evil,  is 
superinduced  (see  Essay  IV.  p.  238,  r 
sqq.).  It  will  be  observed  that  why  an 
act  tends  to  rej^roduce  itself  Aristotle 
does  not  inquire.  He  contents  him- 
self with  stating  the  fact  as  a  universal 
law,  and  expressing  it  in  his  own  for- 
mula ;— (t^  8'  5ti  Tp&rop  Kol  &pxit  I. 
vii.  20). 

n.  I  *Eirel  oZi^ — ^IfyfiKOfxty]  'Since 
then  this  present  science  does  not 
aim  at  speculation,  like  the  others 
(for  we  do  not  inquire  in  order  to 
know  what  virtue  is,  but  in  order 
thiit  we  may  become  virtuous,  else 
there  would  be  no  profit  in  the  in- 
quiry), it  is  necessary  to  consider  with 
regard  to  actions,  how  thoy  should  be 
done ;  for  these  are  what  determine 
the  quality  of  the  states  of  mind 
which  are  produced  in  us,  as  before 
stated.*  irpayfAwrtta  is  used  by  Ari- 
stotle and  his  commentators  to  denote 
the  whole  body  of  a  separate  science,  | 


^  ^iHTUc^  irpayfjLortia,  4  fro^irud^  ^f^" 
fiOTtloy  &e.  In  Plato  the  word  only 
occurs  in  a  general  sense,  denoting 
'  business,'  *  undertaking,'  '  employ- 
ment,' See,  Sknrcp  ol  &AXai.  Accord- 
ing to  this  classification,  sciences  will 
be  divided  into  speculative  and  pme- 
tical ;  elsewhere  a  third  class  is  added, 
the  productive.  On  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  Polities,  see^ 
above  i.  ii.  8,  9,  notes. 

mirnis]  Sc  r^s  ffki^^^ms  or  r^s  nrporf- 

vSrai  7d(f)]  i.e.  at  irpd^tis,  which  am 
thus  identified  with  the  Mpy^iai  of 
the  last  chapter. 

2  rh  fi\v  o9r — hp^ris] '  That  we  must 
act  according  to  the  right  law — this 
indeed  is  a  general  principle,  and  may 
be  assumed  as  a  basis  of  our  concep- 
tion— ^but  we  shall  discuss  hereafter, 
both  what  the  right  law  is,  and  how 
it  is  related  to  the  other  virtues.' 
The  meaning  of  Kotv6w  is  made  plainer 
by  VI.  i.  2  infra,  %(m  tk  rh  fikf  c^rcZr 
{scU.  Karii  rhy  6p$hw  x6yov)  hXiffiks 
fiitf,  oiiB^v  5i  aa4p4s.  The  Paraphrase 
has  in  the  present  passage,  AXi}9i$  fUw^ 
oifK  l^art  9^  iKcofhv  r&s  irpd^us  ffrifuanu, 
Cf.  Eth.  I.  vii.  9. 

^oKflffOm]  The  MSS.  are  at  issue 
upon  this  word,  the  number  of  them 
giving  6wtpic9l(r9m^  which  reading  is 
fdllowedbytheParaphrast.  iw^ptttivBrn 
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prjdrjCiTai  S*  Strrspov  Trep)  aoroS,  xa)  ri  loriv  o  opdi^  Xo-    ' 
yo^,  xa)  ?rco^  ^X^^  ^rphg  rag  a70<ag  aptrag.    ix€7yo  ti  vpo'  3 
iiOfjLoXoytttrBcOj  on  TrSig  0  inp)  r&v  Trpaxr&v  \iyog  ruTrto 
xai  oix  axpij3tt>^  o^siXci  Xiyferdai,  €a<nrip  xot}  xar*  o-pypug 
ftvofiiu  oTi  xara  t^v  SXijv  01  X0701  a^rainjrioi '  ra  8*  «v 
ra7|^  7rpd^t<n  xal  rd  (rufJL^ipovra  ouhiu  iaTvixog  <;(<i>  coo'Trtp 


would  mean,  *  must  stand  oyer/  and 
it  wonld  be  taken  in  close  connection 
with  fn^fftrtu  I*  (hrrtpoy.  But  the 
authority  of  Bekker,  and  the  nsage  of 
Aristotle,  seem  sofiScient  to  establish 
ihro<cc(<r^.  Cf.  Etk.  n.  iii.  6,  y.  i.  3, 
Bhet,  L  zL  I  :  ^oMUrBm  V  iiiiiw  ^pai 

Pd,  yn.  i.  13:  rvp  9h  ^oKtl^Bot 
rovovror,  ic.r.X« 

Karit  rhr  ipBhv  \6yow]  We  find  the 
l>hrase  6p$hs  \iyos  occasionally  oocor- 
nng  in  Plato,  thus  Phfido,  p.  73  ▲,  it 
is  coupled  with  iwurHifiri — cl  fi^  My- 
jCfUft¥  o^roif  4wiar^fAfi  iyovaa  Kai 
hp0hs  A.<$7os,  where  it  means  *  a  sound 
understanding,*  In  the  same  dialogue^ 
p.  94  ▲,  it  occurs  with  the  signification 
'soimd  reasoning/  icark  r^  6p6hy 
Kiyoy  KtucUa  o^Sc/Ja  ^vj^  f^H^h 
cfwffp  iipfjLoyla  4<rrly.  Elsewhere  x6yos 
is  found  joined  with  ^p6ynffis,  Gf. 
Bepub,  n.  p.  582  ▲,  ifAwtipi^  iroi 
^poy^<r9i  jcol  \^y.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  6p9hs  \Ayos  was  in  Plato  a  fioating 
idea ;  in  Aristotle  it  is  passing  into  a 
fixed  idea,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  terms  of  psychology  and  morals. 
But  even  in  Aristotle  something  in- 
diBflnite  must  still  attach  to  a  word 
used  in  such  a  yariety  of  kindred 
senses  as  A^s  is.  Itmeans' argument' 
{Eth.  X.  ii.  I,  hriart^oyro  V  ol  X^yoi^ 
li  y.  8,  woWoi  x6yot)t  *  inference,'  op- 
posed to  intuition  (yi.  yiii.  9,  iy  oIk 
I^TTi  \6yos)f  *  ratio*  (y.  iy.  2,  jcotA  rhy 
\Ayoyrhw  tUn6y)f  'reckoning*  (y.  iii. 
15,  iy  iyoBov  X^^y),  *  conception '  (i. 
yi.  5,  6  alnhs  KAyos  6  rod  Mp^ov), 
'definition*  or  'formula*  (11.  iii.  5, 


iwh  rov  X^ov  itopiCerai,  n.  yi.  7,  rhy 
\6yoy  rhy  rl  ijv  tlnu  X^kto),  '  theory  * 
as  opposed  to  'fact'  (z.  yiii.  i2,A^ovf 
^woKifKrioy)^  ^  In  Eth,  i.  ziii.  9, 
rh  tk  x&yoy  Ixoi^,  it  means  '  reason,' 
but  still  in  the  present  passage  it 
seems  best  to  ayoid  translating  xardt 
rhy  6p$hy  xAyoy,  *■  according  to  right 
reason,'  as  is  usually  done,  (i)  because 
of  the  article,  which  seems  to  show 
that  x6yos  is  used  in  a  general  sense 
here,  and  not  to  denote  a  particular 
&culty  of  the  mind ;  (2)  in  reference 
to  the  train  of  associations  which 
must  haye  been  in  Aristotle's  mind,  of 
'standard,'  'proportion,'  'law,'  &c 
(see  Essay  IY.  p.  256). 

vp^s  T&f  &AXctf  hp9rds\  These  words 
cursorily  imply  that  6  ^pehs  xAyot  is 
an  ^ipcr4,  if  indeed  rks  HxXat  is  not  to 
be  explained  as  abore,  i.  4,  note. 

3 — ^4  rik  V  iy  nut  wpd^tcri — icw- 
fitpyrrriKfis]  'Now  the  actions. and 
the  interests  of  men  exhibit  no  fixed 
rule,  any  more  than  the  conditions  of 
health  do.  And  if  this  is  the  case 
with  the  uniyersal  theoiy,  still  more 
is  the  theory  of  particular  acts  incapa- 
ble of  being  exactly  fixed,  for  it  &lls 
under  the  domain  of  no  art  or  regimen, 
but  the  actors  themselyes  must  always 
watch  what  suits  the  occasion,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  physician's  and  the 
pilot's  art'  r^  5'  iy  raif  «/>4|c0'i  kqX 
rk  ovfi^iporra  refers  to  the  two  classes 
specified,  Eth,  l  iii.  2,  3,  rk  9k  KoXh 
ical  T^  9lieata — roiairrip  94  riya  wXdniP 
lx«<  <m2  rkyoBd  ic.r.X.  On  the  mean* 
ing  of  T^  ffvfi^ipoy  in  morals,  cf.  EiK 
m.  i.  15,  note. 
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4  0^i  TO,  uytuva,     roioirot;  S*  ovro^  to3   xadoXou    X^v, 
.  Jti  yuSXKav  o  xfpl  r&y  xafi*  txcurra  Xrfyo^  oix  «;ffi  raxpi* 

&ig  •  owTf  yap  6^i  rij^vr^p  wff  &ri  xapayytX/ay  ouitpJa^ 
irliTTti^  tti  S*  aurou^  ofi  rou^  Trpdrrovra^  ra  Tpog  riv 
xoi^y  (TxoiriTuj  coiTTtp  xai  ir)  77^$  larpfx^^  Sf;|^fff  xai  i% 

5  xujStpyijTix^^.     aXXa  xalirtp  irros  toioutou  to3  irapivrog 

6  X^you  irnpariov  fiorjdtTp.  irp&Tov  o5y  touto  dfoipijrf ov, 
on  ra  roiaSra  iri^uxev  tnrh  iviitag  xol  6^«p|3oX^^  ^dc/- 
pstrdoUf  (Sci  yap  ^rip  rcov  o^amy  roij^  ^vtpoig  [lafrv* 
ploig  'Xjfii^^oLi)  wtrinp  iir)  TT^g  l(r)(6og  xal  t^^  iyniag  opio* 
jUJ V  •  Tfl£  Tf  yap  63rfp|3aXXovTa  yujxyoio'ia  xotl  ra  IXXci- 
xovra  ^diipu  r^v  i^X^^>  ofJLoioog  Si  xa)  ra  Tora  xoi  ra 


TJi  ^cf ivd]  Aristotle  is  fond  of  the 
aiuJogy  between  health  and  morals. 
He  speaks  of  health  as  a  relatiTe,  not 
an  abeohite,  balance  of  the  bodily 
consdtntion,  cf.  Eth,  x.  iii.  3. 

roM^ov  V  twros  rov  kMKw  KAyav] 
It  seems  an  over- statement  of  the  nn- 
certaintj  and  relatiye  character  of 
morals,  to  say  that  *the  nniTersal 
theoiy'  is  devoid  of  all  fixedness. 
Bather  it  seems  true  to  say  (i)  That 
in  some  things  there  is  an  absolute, 
immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong. 
This  Aristotle  would  himself  acknow- 
ledge. (Cf.  Eik,  n.  vi.  19,  20.)  (2) 
That  in  a  large  class  of  cases  there  is 
a  law  uniTorsal  for  the  conduct  of  all 
men,  but  admitting  also  of  modifica- 
tion in  relation  to  the  individual.  (3) 
That  there  is  a  sphere  of  actions  yet 
remaining,  indeterminate  beforehand, 
entirely  d^Mnding  on  relative  and 
temporaiy  drcumstancee  for  their  de- 
termination. Aristotle  however  may 
say  with  truth  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  theory  of  action  cannot  be  reduced 
to  universal  axioms,  like  tiiose  of 
mathematics ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  what  the  casuists 
would  attempt,  namely,  to  settle 
B^entifically  the  mmuHm  of  particular 
actions. 


5  vcipflr^or /3oi|9ciy]  This  is  said 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
only  the  uncertainty  which  Aristotle 
attributes  to  morals,  Ae,  from  a  diflb- 
rent  point  of  view,  attributed  to  all 
knowledge. 

6  9ti  ykp—xpii<r9ai]  '  For  in  illns* 
tration  of  immaterial  things  we  must 
use  material  analogies.'  This  sen- 
tenceis  repeated  in  the  Magna  Mor&tia 
(l  v.  4)'With  a  context  that  seems  at 
first  sight  startling,  8r<  84  4  M€m  lai 
il  ihrcp/3«X^  f$€lpu,  rotrr*  IScir  Itfrxr  Ik 
rdy  ^lacfiy.  Act  V  Mp  rm^  &^ai>6r 
TM  jampots  fiapfTvploa  jcf^a$tu.  One 
might  almost  fiuicy  that  the  writer 
was  quoting  the  EihicB  of  Aristotle. 
Spengel,  however  (Transactions  of 
Philo6.-PhiloL  Class  of  Bavarian  Aca- 
demy, m.  513),  remarks  that  the  true 
reading  must  be  not  iit  rSif  ^ucdr, 
but  iK  rSuf  aMi^ft»r,  confirming  this 
coi\jecture  by  the  words  of  Stobeus, 
who  with  regard  to  the  Peripatetie 
ethics  says,  «y»^  84  r^y  &8€i(irTe^ 
Tov  rois  iK  rmw  aUr&^vwpfif  fAOfrvpUts 
jcpihrrai.  The  writer  therefore  is 
only  borrowing,  not  quoting,  from 
Aristotle. 

i<nrcf>  M  r^s  l^x^s — Ux^]  Taken 
periiape  from  Plato,  cf.  EragUe^  p.  134, 
where,  to  prove  that  philosof^y  is  not 
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cirloL  irJiilo}  xa)  cXo^rra>  yivofiiva  ^itipu  ri^v  67/ciay,  roi 
Si  trififiirpa  xa)  ?ro<c7  xa\  au^u  xa)  ir(o!^n.  ovrwg  oZv  xa)  7 
iir)  (Tw^poiTvyr^g  xa)  avipilag  f^ffi  xa)  r&v  aXXcov  aptr&v' 
Z  re  yap  irdvra  ^euyoiv  xou  ^o0ou/tsyo^  xa)  [tr^ilv  uTOjui- 
yoiy  SffiX^^  7/yffrai,  0  Ti  pLrfilv  oXco^  ^oj3ot>/tf  vo^  aXXa  xplg 
icavra  jSaSi^oiy  dpao'ig.  hyLoiwg  Z\  xa}  0  /tiy  s-ofo"!]^  i]Sos^^* 
aToXatMDy  xa)  (jLTiiMfJLiag  airt^6[jL$9og  oxoXooro^,  6  Si  iratrag 
^iuywif^  wcTTip  ol  aypoixoi^  avaiaOr^Tog  r^g*  ^itlptrai 
yoLp  ri  (Tw^potruvri  xa}  ij  avipnia  im^  r^g  tnrip^o\r^  xa}  rr^g 
fXXcA|/ea>^,  VTTO  Sk  ri)^  /tso-ori^ro^  cw^trai.  aXX*  ou8 
jbtoyoy  al  yivicug  xa)  al  au^T^cng  xa)  al  ^Qopai  ix  r&v  ai- 
r&y  xai  ut^  r&v  aurcov  yiuovrai^  ^XXa  xai  al  ivipy%iou  cy 
rofj^  auroT^  ttrovrai*  xo}  yap  it}  rcoy  aXKa>v  r&v  ^avcpoi- 
ripwv  oSrwg  «;^ti,  oTov  iV}  t^^  i<r;^tJo^'  yiverai  yap  ix 
ro5  ToXX^y  rpo^^y  Xa/4J3aysiy  xa}  ;roXXou^  Trovoug  uirofii- 
vu¥,  xa)  (JLoTito'Ta  Suyarai  raura  ^roiffiy  0  Wjfupig.  ouro}  9 
S*  {^ffi  xa}  iV}  T&v  aptr&p  *  Ix  ri  yot,p  ro5  aTrip^co-dai 
r&y  i]Soytt>y  y$vo[u6a  (rw^povig^  xa)  yfy^jxsyoi  jxaXierra 
Suyo/Xfda  aTTf^co'dai  aur£y.  ofJLoiiog  il  xa)  iir)  rr^g  ay- 
ipitag  *  jdi^o/tcyoi  yo^p  xara^povilv  rUbv  ^ofitptov  xa) 
vTTOfjJvsiv  aura  yiy^iKt^a  avBpeToi^  xa)  ysvo/tiyoi  j^xaXio'Ta 


9pkvfuil9tm,  Socrates  argues  that  ^lAo- 
TvyimorCais  not  voXinroWa,  but  exercise 
in  moderation.  To  which  his  opponent 
agrees  (o),  'AXX'  6fjLoKoy&  fiii  rd  voXXd 
&AXi^  rd  fUrpuk  yvfu^ia  r^r  ^^iay 
ifivouuf  rou  df^p^oif .  Ti  9k  rd  artria ; 
rd  fUrpM  ^  rd  voXXi ;  icr.K  There 
are  three  points  which  this  chapter 
and  the  next  contribute  tentativelj  to 
the  theory  of  Tirtnoos  actions:  (i) 
From  the  analogy  of  life,  health,  and 
strength,  they  must  exhibit  the  law  of 
the  balance  between  extremes;  (2) 
Virtue  reproduces  the  actions  out  of 
which  it  was  formed ;  (3)  It  is  ensen- 
tially  concerned  with  pleasure,  and  is 
indeed  entirely  based  on  a  regulation 
of  pleasures  mid  pains. 


8  d\X'  ob  i»A¥09—ATXitp6s\  *But 
not  only  do  the  formation,  the  in- 
crease, the  destruction  of  these  quali- 
ties arise  out  of  the  same  given  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  the  same  means, — 
the  exercise  also  of  the  qualities,  when 
formed,  will  be  in  the  same  sphere. 
We  see  this  to  be  the  case  with  things 
more  palpable,  as  for  instance,  strength. 
For  it  arises  out  of  taking  much  food 
and  enduring  much  toil,  and  these 
things  the  strong  man  is  especially 
able  to  do.'  Virtue  is  developed  out 
of,  and  finds  its  development  in,  the 
same  class  of  Mpytuu,  But  only 
those  which  succeed  the  formation  of 
virtue  are  to  be  called  virtuous,  see 
below.  Chapter  IV. 
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frtofJLartx&v  ijSovcov  xa)  aora>  rouro)  ^oupwp  o-co^pcoy,  0  S* 
a)(do[t$vog  axoXo^ro^,  xa}  0  jxiy  biroiuvoav  rk  hu^OL  xoi 
j^atpwv  ^  /t^  XuTOtijMjyo^  yt  av8p«ib^,  0  Si  XvTOu/ttcyo^  SciXo^. 
Tcpi  i]Soya^  yap  xo)  XuTa^  io'riv  i]  i)dix^  aftin^  *  Sia  /t£y 


m.  I  Sitfifior  ai— SciX4(9]  *Now 
we  miut  consider  the  teet  of  a  fSormed 
state  of  mind  to  be  the  pleasure  or 
pain  that  results  on  doing  the  par- 
ticular acts.  For  he  who  abstains 
from  bodily  indulgence,  and  feels 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  is  temperate, 
but  he  who  does  it  reluctantly  is  in- 
temperate ;  and  he  who  endures  danger 
gladly,  or  at  all  events  without  pain, 
is  brave,  while  he  that  does  it  with 
pain  is  a  coward.'  The  doctrine  ex 
pressed  here  has  been  already  antici- 
pated, Etk.  I.  yiii.  12.  It  is  an  ideal 
perfection  of  virtue,  in  which  all 
struggle  has  ceased,  and  nothing  but 
pleasure  is  felt  in  the  virtuous  acts. 
Temperance  and  courage  are  pictured 
in  tliis  ideal  way,  Etk,  h  xiii.  1 7.  The 
terms  hcSKatrros  and  99t\6s  above 
seem  used  merely  as  the  contradictories 
mtirA^pmv  and  a^puos^  so  that  dicS- 
AaoTos  has  not  the  more  technical 
sense  which  it  receives  £urther  on  in 
the  treatise.  According  to  Aristotle's 
expanded  doctrine,  to  abstiun  with 
difficulty,  or  to  meet  danger  with  re- 
luctance, shows  not  intemperance  or 
cowardice,  but  only  imperfect  self- 
control. 

vcpl  ifiovks  yitp  ical  Avrar  4crly  ^ 
ilBuc^  iptrfi]  'For  moral  yirtue  has 
to  do  with  pleasures  and  pains.'  On 
this  sentence  the  chapter  goes  o£^ 
giving  proofs  of  what  is  here  affirmed. 
These  proofii,  to  some  extent,  run  into 
each  other,  and  the  whole  chapter 
may  be  accused  of  want  of  method, 
both  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the 


entire  Ethics.  But  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  still  something  tentative 
about  Aristotle's  theory  of  virtue; 
that  psychology  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  that  Aristotle  was  only  gradu* 
ally  winning  his  way  to  establish 
moral  virtue  as  a  state  of  the  will  in 
contradistinction  to  former  systems, 
which  had  confounded  it  with  a  state 
of  the  intellect.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  may  see  the  importance  of 
urging  the  dose  connexion  of  morality 
with  the  feelings,  instincts,  desiree,  in 
short  with  pleasures  and  paina  The 
arguments  are  ( i )  Pleasures  and  pains 
induce  and  deter ;  ^ence  Plato  said 
that  true  education  consists  in  learning 
to  like  and  dislike  the  right  things. 
(2)  Virtue  is  an  affiiir  of  actions  and 
feelings,  hence  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
which  are  inseparable  from  these.  (3) 
Punishment  consists  in  pain,  and 
therefore  vice,  which  it  corrects,  must 
consist  in  pleasure.  (4)  So  much 
have  pleasures  and  pains  to  do  with 
the  corrupting  of  the  mind,  that  some 
have  defined  virtue  to  consist  in  insen- 
sibility  to  these.  (5)  There  are  three 
principles  which  form  the  motives  for 
action :  the  good,  the  profitable,  the 
pleasant  Of  these  the  last  is  in  itself 
the  most  widely  extended,  and  it 
enters  into  both  the  others.  (6)  Plea- 
sure is  a  natural  instinct  from  infancy 
upwards,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of.  (7)  We  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  adopt  pleasure  and  pain 
as  the  measure  of  actions.  (8)  The 
very    difficulty    of  contending  with 
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yap  T^v  iJSov^v  ra  ^aCXa  jrpaTro/tsv,  ha  Si  r^y  Xu^njv 
r&v  xaTJbu  ajn^ofisBa.     ho  h7  ^;(dai  Tnog  tvQhg  ix  viwv^  2 
019.0  IlXaraiv  ^ijer/v,  oTo-t*  yaipuv  n  xa)  Xu^ff7<rflai  oTj? 
fi  •  7)   yap   opflig   7rai6sia  at/nj  serriy.      f ri  6    f  1  apsrai  3 
fieri   3r«pl   irpa^ug  xcCi  Totflij,  ^ravr)  8i  jradfi   xa)  ;ra<n() 
TTpa^u  ivtrai  iJSov^  xa)  Xu^nj,  xa}  81A  To3r*  av  sftj  1)  ap«T^ 
;rffpi  i]Soya^  xa)  Xu^a^.     /ti]vtiou(ri  Si  xa)  ai  xoXaerf  1^  yivo-  4 
jctffvai  810^  rouroiv  *  \arp%iou  yap  r^veg  fieri v,  a!  8i  larptTai 
hot  r&v  fvavr/cov  ws^Cxatri  yivferdai.    In,  o!^  xa)  Trponpov  5 


these  motives  proves  their  claim  to  be 
the  matter  of  virtue,  and  the  objects 
of  the  highest  science,  namely,  Politics. 
A  glance  at  these  arguments  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  they  might  liave 
been  more  scientifically  stated.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  are  written  pre- 
viously to  Aristotle's  analysis  of  plea- 
sure, as  it  appears  in  Book  X.  The 
deeper  method  would  have  been  to 
state  the  connexion  of  pleasure  with 
Mpy^tOf  and  of  iwipy^ia  with  moral 
virtue  on  the  one  hand,  and  happiness 
on  the  other. 

2  iit  6  UKitttv  ^i}<r(r]  The  refer* 
ence  is  to  Plato,  de  Legihus^  n.  p.  653 
A :  li4iym  roivw  r&y  ira^if  irm9ueii¥  ttym 
iri>Arn¥  9iadrt<rK¥  ifiov^v  koL  A^in|v,  ical 
iv  oTs  &f>«T^  ^XV  ^  Ktucla  wapayU 
yverai  vpAroy,  raSh'  cZroi — ircuSctoy  M) 
\4yt»  r^¥  irapaytypofi4iniP  irpHrov  iraiaXv 
hper^Vf  ifiov^  Z\  icai  ^tAia  ical  Ai^ 
ical  iMTos  hf  6p$ws  iv  ^^<ous  iyylytrnv- 
rat  ijAfw^  hwofiipw  \6y^  Xafjtfidytiy, 
Kafi6rri»v  84  r6p  Xirfov  avfA^rk^wri 
T9)  Ai^Ty,  6p$&s  §t$Mtu  6wh  rmv  wpo- 

i^fiinura  ftJkp  iperfi,  rh  9i  'ir§p\  rks 
il^ovhs  ical  ?<Airas  rt$pafAfi4poy  aMis 
6p$ASf  &4rr9  /uffuy  /ikv  h  xP^  iimtw 
c692rf  ii  &f>X^'  M^Xf''  r/Aovs,  <rr4pytiv 
5i  t  xp^  (rripytiyf  rovr'  ainh  i,tor€/xify 
T^  A<^  Kol  vcuMw  itp<Hrayopw6»¥ 
iroTcC  7ff  T^r  ifiiivifd&shyrpixraiyopfiois. 
4  ol  8i  WpcMu  .8(4  T&¥  iyarrit»p 
irc^^Aoiri   yiyt<r$cu]      'But  it  is  the 
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nature  of  remedies  to  be  the  contrary 
of  that  which  they  cure.*  This  prin- 
ciple is  stated  by  Hippocrates,  Aphor- 
tarn  zzn.  §  2,  and  repeated  Eih,  x 
il.  10. 

5  Iri,  &i  Jtol  ttpArtpov — wpo<rrl$9' 
rcu]  'Again,  as  we  have  already 
said,  every  mental  state  is  essen- 
tially related  to,  and  concerned  with, 
those  things  by  which  it  is  na- 
turally made  worse  or  better;  now 
our  mental  states  are  corrupted  by 
pleasures  and  pains,  from  pursuing 
and  avoiding  them,  either  those  which 
one  ought  not,  or  at  the  wrong  time, 
or  in  the  wrong  manner,  or  what- 
ever other  points  of  the  kind  are 
specified  in  the  definition.  Hence  it 
is  that  people  define  the  virtues  to  be 
certain  apathies  and  quietudes, — not 
rightly,  however,  because  they  state 
this  absolutely  without  adding,  **  as  is 
right,"  and  **  as  is  wrong,**  and  "  at  the 
proper  time,**  and  all  the  other  quali- 
fications.* 

its  ical  irp^cpoy]  The  Laurentian 
MS.  (Kb)  reads  its  ical  vp^r,  which 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Gardwell.  But 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  instance 
of  a  similar  usage  in  Aristotle,  by 
which  wp^y  might  be  justified.  The 
reference  is  to  the  preceding  chapter, 
S§  8,  9,  where  it  is  stated  that 
virtue  finds  its  development  in  those 
same  acts  and  feelings  out  of  which 
it  sprung. 

O 
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xa)  ^fXr/cov,  Trpoi;  radra  xotl  TTspi  raora  t^v  ^6(r$¥  Te^^si  • 
8i*  9}doyo^^  8i  xai  Xutto^  ^aSXai  y/vovrai,  t^  Sicoxsii/  raurag 

i./  4^A  N's-^^ff  f5»*»*«         f5."N.*c  ~ 

^suyffiy,  >]  o^  ju.1)  6s*  -^  oTf  ou  dfi  ^  a>^  ou  ds<  ^  otra^wg 

aXTiwg  utt^   ro5   Xoyou   Sio^/^srai   ra  roiaSra.     Si^   xoi 

op(^ouTon  ToLg  aptrag  a-rradslag  rivag  xa)  r^pifLiag '  oux   «; 

W,  OTi  oLTT'hSig  Xiyoueriv,  aXX'  oi;^   co^  8s7  xol  a>^  ow  Sfi, 

6  xoti  orf,  xot}  0(ra  SXKa  Tr^err/dirai.  tririxurai  oipa  ?} 
apfr^€7v(xi  ^  ToiatfTrj  vtp)  T)iovag  xa)  Xtfrrag  r&v  ^sXrio'Ta^ 

7  TT^axTixTj,  •»}  8i  xaxia  roivavriov.  yi voito  S*  av  i^/tTv  xai 
ix  rouroiv  ^av^pov  sri  Trsp}  riov  auribv.  rpi&u  yap  ovtcov 
T&v  tig  Totg  alpitrtig  xa)  Tpi&v  r&v  ilg  rag  ^vydgj  xaXoS 
trofji^^ipovTog  rjMog^  xa)  rpicov  t&v  lyavrmv^  altr^poti  0Xa- 
^epov  XuT'»}po3,  TTtp)  iravra  [jlIv  Tovra  o  ayadlg  xaropSm- 
Tixig  fcTTiv  0  8i  xaxo^  otjxapnjTixo^,  [xaTiKrra  Sh  Trtp)  t^v 
iJSoviJv  •  X0IV1]  Tf  yap  aunj  to?^  ^*^o^S»  ^ol)  yratn  roTg  wjro 
T^v  aTpetriv  7rapaHo\ouOe7 '  xa)  yap  to  xaXoy  xaJ  to  <rt>/A- 


&s  /i^  8€i  ^  8rc  o&  8ff?]  The  o6  must 
be  taken  immediately  with  8ct,  so  as 
to  fonn  a  positive  conception,  *  when 
it  is  wrong ;  *  else  of  course  fiii  wonld 
be  required. 

6irh  TOW  x6yov]  Not  *  by  reason/ 
but  *by  the  formula  of  definition.* 
Cf.  PhysicSy  n.  ix.  5  :  kcX  rh  r4\os  rh 
oh  tvfKOf'  Koi  ii  kpx^  iirh  rod  ipiCfiov 
ftal  rov  \6yov.  The  notion  of  a  regu- 
lar formula  for  defining  virtue  occurs 
Eth.  YI.  ziii.  4:  Jvifitlov  94'  koL  yhp- 
wvy  irdtntSf  Zrav  hpiduvrtu  r^w  hprr4\tf 
Tpoan$4affi  i^v  5|iy,  tMyrts  icoi  wpbs 
a  iffTi,  riiv  Kork  rhy  6p6hr  \6yoy, 

Ai^  Kol  6pi(oyTat']  Especially  the 
Cynics,  but  other  philosophers  also, 
as  for  instance  Democritus,  who 
seems  to  have  placed  the  highest 
good  in  &rctpa^ia.  Gf.  Stobseus,  Ed. 
ir.  76  :  T^y  S*  €h6vfiicw  icol  tbtirrit  K<d 
hpixoyiav  trvfifAtrpiay  re  Koi  krapa^iay 
JcoAci.  Aristotle  appeals  to  this  defi- 
nition, as  being  an  evidence,  though 
.\n  over-statement,  of  the  truth  that 


virtue  consists  in  a  balanoe  of  the 
feelings.  He  appeals  to  a  similar 
over-statement  of  the  truth  that  pro- 
sperity is  necessary  for  happiness, 
Eth.  I.  viii.  17. 

ovK  «{  8^,  8ti  ^A«t]  Amongst 
other  oppositions,  kr\As  is  irequentiy 
opposed  to  Korh  'wp6ir$€(np,  or  wpov' 
O^ici^v,  <  absolutely '  opposed  to  '  with 
a  qualification.'  Cf.  Eth,  vn.  iv.  3  : 
oh  Kork  itpSffBtffiw  .  .  .  &XX*  iatX&s 
lUifov.  This  shows  the  force  of  -rpo^- 
riBercu  above, 

6  ^(drffircu — Tobycantow]  *We  may 
begin  by  assuming  then,  as  a  ground 
for  future  inquiries,  that  this  kind  of 
excellence  (i.e.  moral)  is  concerned 
with  pleasures  and  pains,  and  tends 
with  regard  to  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  what  is  best,  while  vice  is 
the  opposite.'  The  chapter  might 
have  ended  here,  but  Aristotle  re- 
opens the  discussion  with  ftesh.  siga- 
ments,  and  again  sums  it  up  in 
S  II. 
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^ipov  i}8i  ^oivfrai.     tr^  8*  ix  yy\iriw  iratnv  iJjttTv  o'vyri-  8 
Qpairrai '    Sio    ^aXf^iv    a^0Tpn|/a(rflai    roSro    ri  ;raflo^ 
iyx8)^pw(rfJLivo9  nS  ^Itp.    xavovi^ojuffv  $i  xa)  ra^  Trpa^ng^ 
ol  ftiv  fiiSXhov  01  8*  fjTToVf   ij^oyjj   xa}  -Xoti).     Sia  ToST'9t 
oSy  avayxaiov  f7va*  v«p)  raSra  r^y  vatrav  Tpay/tarfiav  • 
ov  yap  fjuxpov  tig  rkg  irpa^ng  tS  ^  xax&g  ^alpuv  xa)  Xu- 
9rf7(rdai.     In  Si  ^aTiSTwrtpov  tJSovy)  /iia;^sTdai  i}   dujcto),  lo 
xaiaTTip  ^ah  'HpaxXciroy,  xcp)  Si  ro  ^aXsirfirtpov  ait 
xal  T«;f r>j  yivtrai  xoi  apsrij  •   xa)  yap  ri   <S  ^cXtiov  cv 
Tot>Ta>.     cdOTf  xa)  Sia  toSto  ?r«pi  iJSova^  xa)  XuTa^  iratra 
^  xpayfiMTiia  xa)  ty)  apsrti  xa)  vi)  xoXinxy  •  o  juiv  ya^ 
fu  rot>roi^  j^pcofji^ivog  ayaiog  itrraij  o  Ss  xaxa>^  xaxog.   on  ii 
/tiv  oSy  S(rT)v  ij  apffrr;  irtp)  rliovot.g  xa)  Ts^Oirag^  xa)  on  c^  oiv 
y/veraiy  utto  rouroiv  xa)  aS^irai  xa)  ^deiperai  [tii  wtraurwg 
yivojctfvaiy,  xa)  2ti  I^  coy  fyfvf ro,  xcp)  raura  xa)  htpytT^ 
ilpr^trQw. 

*A^opij<r£if  S*  av  nj,  ?ro>^  Xeyojujy  tn  ScT  ra  jUriv  Sixaia  4 


8  1^1  8*  ^c  Ki|T^oi/ — X^vp]  '  Again, 
it  has  grown  up  along  wiih  us  all 
from  onr  infancy,  and  this  makes  it 
hard  to  rub  off  a  feeling  that  is  in- 
graioed  into  our  life.  And  all  of  us, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  make 
pleasure  and  pain  our  standard  of 
actions.' 

fffidyop]  The  metaphor,  though  not 
its  precise  application,  seems  triken 
from  Plato,  Bepub,  nr.  p.  429  d, 
'where  the  effects  of  right  education 
are  compared  to  a  dye,  with  which 
the  mind  is  to  be  imbued,  so  as  to 
resist  the  detersive  effects  of  pleasure 
and  pain. 

10  frt  9i — *HpdK\tnos]  'Again, 
it  is  harder  to  contend  with  pleasure 
than  with  anger,  which,  as  Heraclitus 
says,  is  a  hard  antagonist.'  The 
saying  of  Heraclitus  is  given  in  full. 
Politics,  T.  zi.  31  :  &^fi8«9  7^ 
^avT&y  ixmtaiv  ol  Zik  0vfihy  htix*^' 
^fiovrrtf,  Ka0iittp  Kol  'H/kUXfiros  cTirc, 


ifwx^f  7^  dtfrtio^oi  {Le,  that  men  are 
ready  to  gratify  their  anger  at  the 
cost  of  their  life).  It  is  repeated 
also  Eih,  Eudem.  n.  yii.  9.  We  see 
that  Heraclitus  only  spoke  of  anger ; 
the  comparison  of  anger  with  plea- 
sure is  not  due  to  him. 

IV.  I  *Arof)^<rfif  V  Htf  Tis]  The 
theory  thus  far  given  of  the  ywa-is  of 
virtue  is  now  supplemented  by  the 
sttirting  and  answering  of  a  difficulty. 
The  theory,  as  stated,  is  a  paradox. 
How  can  it  be  said  that  we  become 
just  by  doing  just  things?  If  we  do 
just  things  we  must  be  just  already, 
as  he  that  performs  music  is  already  a 
musician.  The  answer  to  this  diffi- 
culty is  (i)  in  the  arts,  to  whose 
analogy  appeal  is  made,  mere  perfor^ 
mance  is  no  proof  of  art.  The  first 
essays  of  the  learner  may  by  chance, 
or  by  the  guidance  of  his  master 
(i,irh  r^x^'  ff^  iWw  irqBtfihov),  at- 
o  2 
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•^parrovras  hxaloug  yii^ecrflai,  ra  Si  trio^pova  trao^pouois ' 
el  yap  TrpoLTTOvtri  ra  Zlxaia  xai  ra  (rco^pova,  ^iij  eltrl 
^Ixaioi  xa)  (Tw^popg^j  wtrjrep  §1  ra  ypafAfianxit,  xa)   roL 

i/tot/(rixa,  ypa/t/xorixoi  xa)  ju.ou<rixo/.  rj  ov6*  hr)  ra>y 
Tf^v&v  oSrwg  e^n ;  ivoi^erai  yap  ypafi^arixov  ti  iroi^- 
<rai  xa}  axo  rv^Tig  xai  aXXou  uiroQi[ji,evoij.  rore  oSv  itrrou 
ypafjifxarixog^  iav  xai  ypaju/tarixov  ti  voiijtnf}  xa)  ypotfJi' 
[jMrix&g*  rovro  S*  i<rn  rh  xara  r^v  Iv  aurtS  ypa/t/tarixi^v. 

3  gT<  oiS'  ojxo<oy  «o"Tiv  Itt)  t&v  rej^ycbu  xa)  r&v  apsrlbv  •  ra 
ImXv  yoLp  uTTv  r&v  rt^v&v  yivofjLtva  rh  iZ  t^si  iv  oufroTgy 
apxsi  oov  ravra  iroog  t^^ovra  yevitrda^  •  r^  ti  xara  rag 
aptragy^v6[jL8va  oZx  s&v  aura  iraag  s^^hxaicog  7^  trw^povwg 
Trpdrrtra^y  aXXob  xa)  iav  o  Trparrwif  vwg  e^a»v  wparrr^^ 
irp&rov  [jlIp  iot.v  il^wg^  ejreir  lay  TrpooupoCfJievog^  xai 
Tpoa^po6[JL6vog  8i*  aura,  to  hi  rpirov  xai  iav  ^sfiaiiog  xai 


tain  a  sort  of  saccess  and  an  artistic 
appearance,  but  the  learner  is  no 
artist  as  yet  (2)  A  fortiori,  if  mere 
performance  is  no  proof  of  art,  mnch 
less  is  it  any  proof  of  thorals.  For 
the  ontward  resalt  in  art  is  some- 
thing sufficient  in  itself.  But  the 
outward  act  in  morals  is  not  enough. 
Hence  those  *  just  acts'  by  "which  we 
acquire  justice,  are,  on  nearer  in- 
spection, not  really  just;  they  want 
the  moral  qualification  of  that  settled 
internal  character  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  agent,  without  which  no 
external  act  is  Tirtuous  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  (3)  As  Aristotle 
rarely  meets  a  difficulty  arising  out  of 
his  theories,  without  adding  something 
in  depth  or  completeness  to  those 
theories,  so  here,  he  deepens  the  con- 
ception of  virtue  previously  given,  by 
urging  that  knowledge  is  the  least  im- 
portant element  in  it ;  and  that  philo- 
sophy without  action  is  impotent  to 
attain  it. 

3  Knowledge;  purpose;  purity 
of  purpose  (itpocupo^fAtyos  8t'  oJ^rcC), 
formed  and  settled  stability  of  cha- 


racter, are  the  internal  requisites  for 
constituting  a  good  act  Knowledge 
is  necessary  to,  and  presupposed  in, 
purpose.  We  are  told  presently  that 
knowledge  is  of  slight  or  no  avail  for 
virtue,  while  the  other  elements  are 
all  in  all  (irphs  8i  rh  riis  itperks  rh  ftJkp 
ttSdtnu  fiucpbp  ^  ol^hf  lirx&eif  rh  V 
&AXa  ob  fiutphy  &X\&  rh  war  S^yccroi). 
This  is  a  reaction  against  theSocratioo- 
Platonic  doctrine  that  virtue  consists 
in  knowledge;  but  Aristotle  only 
means  to  say — that  knowledge,  if 
taken  by  itself,  if  separate  from  the 
will,  if  merely  existing  in  the  intel- 
lect, is  of  no  avaiL  We  find  after, 
wards  a  strong  statement  of  the 
opposite  view, — that  he  who  has  ^pS' 
yijais  has  all  the  virtues.  Eth.  yu 
xiii.  6,  vn.  ii.  5. 

itpocupoififpos  Si*  aind']  Here  would 
have  been  the  place  for  introducing 
an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  moral 
obligation,  had  such  formed  part  of 
AriFtotle's  system.  But  he  says  not 
that  *  good  acts  must  be  done  with  a 
feeling  of  duty,'  but  that  '  they  must 
be  chosen  for  their  own  sake.'    A 
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OLf/arax^vrJTws  i)(ioy  TrparTji.  ravra  Ss  irpot;  fjLiv  to  rag 
aXXa^  ri^vag  e^siv  oi  avvapiQfji^siTOUf  ?rX^y  auro  to  eliiva$ ' 
irpog  ot  TO  ra^  apiTag  ro  [jlbv  eiosvai  fuxpov  ^  ouOiV  ic^mbi^ 
TOL  ^  aXXa  ou  fLixpov  aXXa  ro  irSiv  Stivaroi,  oLinp  ix  too 
ToXXoxi^  TrpuTTUv  Toi  Sixaia  xa)  cw^pova  vspiyiusTou. 
ra  /tiv  ot/y  TrpayiMUTa  itxaia  xa)  cw^pova  TiiytTou^  orav  4 
^  roiaura  oTa  av  0  S/xaio^  'j^  0  trw^pwv  Trpd^nsv  *  8/xaio^ 
S^  xa)  (rw^peov  l(rT\v  oby^  0  raura  TrpOLTTwv^  aXXa  xa)  0 

OUTOI    TTpOLTTWV  (i$  01  SiXaiOl   Xtt)  01  (TiO^pOPig    vpaTTOvtnv, 

iZ  oZv  yJyiTa^  on  fx  ro5  S/xaia  TpaTTuv  6  S/xaio^  7/vffrai  5 
xa)  Jx  To3  ra  rrw^pova  0  trw^pcov  •  Ix  Si  toS  /x^  irpoiT- 
Tfiiv  raura  ouSii^  av  ouSi  fKsXKr^<riiB  yeuicQat  aya^og, 
aXX*  o<  ;roXXo)  raura  /xiv  ou  a'parrouo'iv,  f tt)  Si  rov  6 
X070V  xara^fuyovrss*  oJovroi  ^iXoero^fiv  xa)  ouTcog  iin- 
(rdai  ^;rouSa7oi,  ojxoiov  r<  ?ro<ouvrf^  ro7|^  xa/tyoueriv,  oi  roii/ 
laTp&u  axovoutn  ju.6v  iTi/tffXa>^)  Troiouo"!  S'  oudiv  rcov  vpoc^ 
rarrojuivcov.  wtnrep  oZv  ouS*  ffXff?yoi  eu  «§ou<ri  ri  tr&fJLa 
ourai  QspaTTsvofJiSUOif  ouS*  ouroi  njv  >^w^^J'  ourco  ^iXoero- 
^ouvrf^. 

Mcra  Si  raura  ri  fO"riy  i)  apsTT^  o"xe7rreov.     i^fi  ouv  5 
ra  iv  rff  ^I/u^yJ  yti^ofjLiva  Tpia  60"ri,  ^raSij  ^vvd[A,fig  s^ag. 


good  act  must  be  chosen,  loved,  and 
done  because  it  is  beautiful  (8r< 
KaX6if).  Aristotle  does  not  analyse 
further  than  this. 

i/ACTOKiK^ws]  No  point  is  more 
insisted  on  in  these  Ethics  than  the 
stability  of  the  moral  ?(ef$,  when  once 
formed.      Cf.  i.  x.  10,  i.  x.  14,  y.  ix. 

14. 

6  AAA*  ol    iroAAol — ilnXo<ro^ovpr€i'\ 

*But  most  people,  instead  of  doing 
these  things,  take  refdge  in  talk  about 
them,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  studying  philosophy,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  good  men ;  which 
conduct  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
those  sick  people  who  listen  atten- 
tively to  what  their  physician  says, 
but  do  not  follow  a  tittle  of  his  pre- 
scriptions. Such  a  regimen  will  never 
give  health  of  body,  nor  such  a  philo- 


sophy health  of  mind.'  We  often 
hear  of  'the  modernisms  in  Plato.' 
The  above  passage  might  be  called  a 
modernism  in  Aristotle. 

V.  With  this  chapter  commences 
a  new  division  of  the  Book,  in  which 
a  formal  definition  of  virtue  according 
to  substance  or  genus,  and  quality  or 
differentia,  is  given.  We  find  the 
conception  of  this  kind  of  definition 
already  existing  in  Plato.  Cf.  Mmo, 
p.  71  b:  ifjMvrhp  Karafi4fi^fiai  &s  obK 
ft^s  ir€p\  i^rrjf  rh  Topditcuf  *  h  9h  fiif 
oVia  rl  iortf  vwf  &y  iwciUv  y4  r<  c^cftjy; 
Like  other  parts  of  logic  it  was  elabo- 
rated and  made  systematic  by  Ari- 
stotle. See  Essay  TIT.  In  the  pre- 
sent chapter  the  ri  iffriv]  of  virtue  is 
established,  that  it  is  a  l^ii,  or  formed 
state  of  mind.    This  is  arrived  at 
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ipyriv  ^ofiov  Bpatrog  ^dovop  p^apav  ^O^iav  [jj(rog  Todoy 
^^Xov  iXfov,  o>M}g  otg  STsrai  ^8os^  7]  Xur^^  SwctjUJi^  8i 
xotd'  o^  Tadijrixo}  toutoiv  X<70ju.ffda,  cTov  xad*  a^  iuvaroi 
opyia-&r^vai  19  XuT^/dijvai  ri  fXiij^ai,  f ^ffi^  Si  xad*  ag  irpog 
ra  ?ra$i}  i^ofLtv  iZ  7\  xaxmg^  oTov  Trpo^  ro  opyiird^yai,  ft 
jtiiiv  ^^08^^  1^  avufjiivatg,  xoLxibg  sj^ofMVy  ci  8i  [Uircag,  cS. 


by  aBsuming  that  eyeiy  mode  of  the 
mind  must  be  one  of  three  things, 
either  a  feeling,  a  faculty,  or  a  state, 
and  bj  pronng  that  Tirtae  is  neither 
a  feeling,  nor  a  faculty ;  whence  by 
the  exhanstiTe  process  it  remains  that 
it  must  be  a  state  of  mind.  The  form 
of  the  argument  here  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Eth.  I.  Yii.  9 — 14,  where  it  is 
demonstrated  what  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  man,  and  that  of  the  argument 
in  Bepublio  it.  p.  428 — 433,  where  the 
nature  and  province  of  justice  are 
determined.  Aristotle  does  not  here 
explain  why  he  assumes  that  the 
modes  of  mind  are  only  three;  but 
the  assumption  no  doubt  rests  upon 
his  doctrine  of  Quality.  Virtue  is  a 
quality  (i.  vi.  3 :  icol  ^»'  rf  iro/y  al 
iprrai),  and  the  category  of  Quality  is 
subdivided  into  four  divisions  (Cat 
viii.),  (i)  His  andSiodco'tf.  (2)  80-a  icor^ 
Z^pofjuw  ^iwru^y  ^  ii^wofjUn^  kiytrai. 
(Z)  iraBurittai  woi^njrei.  (4)  ff^yilM  ical 
(lOfKp^.  Of  these  the  last  is  in  the 
present  case  excluded  by  its  own 
nature,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
eliminate  two  of  the  remaining  three. 
Apart  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
category,  the  threefold  partition  of  the 
Blind  might  be  defended  upon  its  own 
merits ;  for  wiOos  may  be  in  a  sense 
identified  with  Mpfy^ia,  and  l(fT  is  a 
sort  of  determinate  Zlvaius^ — a  livatus^ 
80  to  speak,  on  the  other  side  of  ivip' 
^ycicu.  Granting  to  the  human  mind 
the  power  of  development^  and  of  self- 
determination  by  the  law  of  habits,  it 


follows  that  every  mode  in  which  sndi 
a  mind  exists,  must  either  be  its  innate^ 
undeveloped,  and  potential  faculties, 
its  moments  of  consciousness,  or  its 
acquired  and  formed  tendencies  and 
states. 

The  arguments  to  prove  that  virtue 
is  not  a  iriBos^  are  (i)  an  appeal  to 
language.  We  are  called  'good'  or 
*  bad '  on  account  of  virtue  or  vice ; 
not  on  account  of  isolated  feelings. 
(2)  A  passion  is  by  itc  nature  involun- 
tary; but  virtue  implies  deliberate 
choice  (irpooXp^ffis).  (3)  An  appeal 
to  language;  we  speak  of  being 
'  moved '  in  regard  to  the  feelings;  of 
being '  disposed '  in  regard  to  virtue  or 
vice.  Again,  for  the  same  reason, 
virtue  is  not  a  ^^nmiui.  (i)  Because 
we  are  not  'called  good'  for  our  facul- 
ties. (2)  Because  a  faculty  is  some- 
thing  natural  and  innate  (Svrorol  iih 
4a'fU¥  ^^ci),  and  virtue  is  not. 

2  \iy€$  9k — c^  *I  mean  by  0010- 
tionSt  desire,  anger,  fear,  boldness, 
envy,  joy,  friendship,  hatred,  longing, 
emulation,  pity ;  in  short,  everything 
that  is  accompanied  by  pain  or  plea- 
sure. I  call  those /ocu/^tet,  by  reason 
of  which  we  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
feeling  emotions,  as,'  for  instance, 
capable  of  being  angry,  of  sufiering 
pain,  of  feeling  pity ;  and  I  call  those 
states  by  which  we  stand  in  a  certain 
relation,  good  or  bad,  to  the  emotions ; 
as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  anger, 
we  are  in  a  bad  condition  if  our 
anger  is  too  violent,  or  too  slack,  in  a 
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ofioiwg  8«  xol  7rpo$  raXXa.  Tra^T)  jttsv  o3y  oux  gJcrlv  oSV  3 
al  aptTa)  ou6*  al  xotxlat^  on  ou  Xsyo/ts5a  xaro^  rA  7rafl>) 
(TTTOuSaToi  >]  ^aSXoi,  xaro^  8^  ra^  apsrag  rj  ras  xaxiotg 
Tisyofji^sQoif  Hoi  or*  xaroL  ft\v  tol  ira^ri  our  i7rouvQ6[Ji.s9oL 
ours  i^tyofjLtda  (ou  yd,p  STraiycirai  o  ^ojSoujxfvo^  ouSi  o 
opyi^o/Asvo^,  oiSi  %[/fyffrai  o  a^XS^  opyi^o/A«yo^  aXX*  o 
7ra>^),  xarob  Si  ra^  apsrag  xa\  Tag  xaxiag  i7ra$vo6[isQa  ^ 
'^syofJLtQa.  In  opyi^ojxfda  jttsv  xa)  ^o^oufiiQa  OLirpoaipi- 4 
Tcog^  al  S*  apiToH  Trpoaipiastg  nvlg  ^  o6x  avsv  irpoaipifncog. 
irplg  Si  To6Toig  xar^  jttiv  ra  ^aflij  xtps7(r9a4  Xcyojttfdo, 
xarol  Si  ra^*  aptrkg  xoii  rag  xaxiag  06  xiys7<rdai  aXXa  Sia- 
HsTo'Bal  vcag,  Zik  raura  Si  ouSi  8uvd[jLng  sltriv*  oirtykp 
ayado)  Xfyo/Afda  rS  Suvacrdai  Ta(r;^ffiy  (xttXco^  ourc  xaxo/, 
our*  iiraivoifteQa  oSn  ^syofMQa.  xa\  sr^  Suvaroi  ju.iy 
ItTfji^ip  ^utrUf  ayadoi  Si  1^  xaxo)  ov  y^vo[xs9a  ^6(rs^ '  iliro" 
[liv  Si  wsp)  rouroti  irportpoK  u  ouv  ju.^rc  Trad)]  ffi<r}y  ai  6 
aptra]  [ti^Tt  SuvajUrSi^,  Xf/^frai  ff^si^  aurol^  ^Tvai. 

''O  Ti  jtitiv  ouv  co-rl  r^  yivu  1)  apsrrj^  elpr^rai  •  Sc?  Si  6 


good  one,  if  we  hit  the  happy  medium.' 
Aristotle  contents  himself  with  indi- 
cating what  he  means  by  these  diffe- 
rent terms,  instead  of  giving  anything 
like  a  scientific  definition  of  them. 
Thus  he  gives  specimens  of  the  feelings 
in  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  classi- 
fication! '  desire  *  being  a  wider  term 
than  most  of  the  others  mentioned, 
'  envy  *  and  *  emulation '  being  perhaps 
different  modes  of  the  same  feeling, 
&c.  The  words  used  are  throughout 
informal,  t^  iv  rp  ^uxv  7"'^M«'« — «^* 
Ircrai  ii9oyii — Koff  &s  Huraroi — Kaff  hs 
wuBfiriKoC  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
deeper  psychology  might  have  stated 
all  that  is  here  said  in  a  different  and 
better  way.  In  his  account  of  l^cif 
there  is  a  play  on  words  which  it  is 
impossible  to  render,  ?{«» — Kofl^  hs 
l^xof^y*  Cf.  the  use  of  it»s  4%^^  1° 
S  3  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
4  al  S*    ipcToi    wpoaipdirtts    Tiy^f] 


This  is  an  extreme  statement,  in  op- 
position to  the  Socratic  doctrine  that 
virtues  were  ^poylicrus,  cf.  Eth.  vi. 
ziii.  3.  Aristotle  immediately  qualifies 
it.  There  has  been  no  proof  of  this 
position  as  yet 

^uucturOai  irow]  This  word  is  very 
common  in  Plato  (as  in  other  Greek). 
Cf  Repub,  rv.  431  b  :  iac6Xaurrov  rhv 
o^m  9iaK9ifjLt¥oyt  &c.  In  the  treatise 
on  the  Categories,  which  bears  Aris- 
totle's name,  it  is  made  to  imply  a 
BidBto'is  in  contradistinction  to  fx^tv, 
which  implies  a  I(i9.  Cat  viii.  5 :  ot 
/A^y  yiip  l(cii  IxoKTcs  icoi  9idKturral  yi 
ir«9  icoT*  o^rdi,  ol  tk    Buuctlfj^yoi  06 

VL  Having  stated  the  generic  con- 
ception of  virtue  (t(  iirri) — that  it 
is  a  developed  state  of  mind,  Aristotle 
now  proceeds  to  determine  it  more 
exactly  (vota  ris).  He  lays  the  ground 
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2  [XT]  [JLOVov  otjTwg  siTffTv,  oTi  2^1^,  olWol  xa)  TOia  ng,  pr^riov 
tZv  OTI  trcLira  apinj,  o!5  av  y)  apirr^^  auro  n  eZ  e^ov 
axoTfXf7  xal  to  tpyov  auToO  iZ  a^oSiSoxriv,  oTov  ij  ro3 
o^daX/Ao5  apirri  rov  rt  o^daX/4^y  (nrouSaTov  ^roif?  xa)  ro 
tpyoy  aurou  *    rfj  yap  rod   o^daXjuiou   apirtj   ev   op&fjisv. 

OfJI^oiwg    71    TOO    ITHTOti    apSTTI    llTTFOy    T%    (TTTQU^aToV  TTOtftl  xcti 

ayod^y  ipafuuv  xoii  Iveyxslv  rlv  iiri^aT7}v  xa)  iLsivat  Toug 

3  iroy<iijJoug.  il  S^  tout*  ifrl  ^ravToiv  oSrcog  5;f si,  xal  ^*  to3 
avipanrw  apirii  ilrj  av  i^ig  a^*  i^g  aj^ado^  avQpwTrog  yivi^ 


for  this  more  accazate  determination, 
by  giving  a  summaiy  (borrowed  from 
Plato)  of  the  characteristics  of  *Aptrfi, 
Ereiy  excellence  is  the  perfection  of 
an  object,  and  of  the  functions  of  that 
object  Thus  human  excellence  (or 
virtue)  will  be  the  perfection  of  man, 
and  of  the  functions  of  man.  This 
leads  us  to  inquire  more  narrowly 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  per- 
fect ^pyor  (the  word  is  ambiguous,  de- 
noting *  work  of  art,*  or  *  product  of 
nature,'  as  well  as  'function  '  or 
<  province ').  From  the  conception  of 
quantity,  whether  continuous  {^ffwtx^s) 
or  discrete  (Suupcrdv),  we  get  the 
conception  of  more,  less,  and  equal,  or 
excess,  defect,  and  the  mean,  which 
in  the  case  of  human  action  must  not 
be  arithmetical  but  proportional  (§§ 
4 — 7).  Now  a  glance  at  the  arte  shows 
us  that  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  the 
perfection  of  a  work  consist  in  the 
attainment  and  exhibition  of  the  re- 
latiye  mean,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
added  or  taken  away  without  spoil- 
ing the  efiect  ($§  8 — 9).  According 
to  this  analogy,  virtue,  which,  like 
nature,  is  finer  than  the  finest  art, 
aims  at  the  mean,  avoiding  excess 
and  deficiency  in  feeling  and  action 
(S§  10 — 13).  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  virtue  witness  is  borne  by 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  that  right 
is  one,  and  wrong  manifold  (§  14). 
We  need  only  qualify  our  theory  and 


our  definition  of  virtue,  by  adding 
that  it  is  from  an  abstract  point  of 
view  alone  we  can  call  virtue  '  a  mean 
state.'  From  a  moral  point  of  view 
it  is  an  extreme  that  is  utterly  re- 
moved from  its  opposite,  vice  (||  15 — 
1 7),  and  we  must  not  apply  the  notion 
of  the  mean  and  the  extremes  to 
every  act  Some  acts  are  in  them- 
selves  extremes,  as,  for  instance,  acts 
of  crime,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
find  a  mean  in  such  as  these  (|§  18 — 
20). 

2  frrrd^y  o9p  —  voXcfilovs]  •  We 
must  commence  then  by  asserting 
that  every  excellence  both  exhibits 
that  thing  of  which  it  is  an  excellence 
in  a  good  state,  and  also  causes  the 
perfect  performance  of  that  thing's 
proper  function,  as,  for  instance,  the 
excellence  of  an  eye  makes  the  eye 
good,  and  also  the  performance  of 
its  function,  for  we  see  well  from 
the  excellence  of  the  eye.  So,  too, 
the  exellence  of  a  horse  makes  him 
both  a  good  horse,  and  good  in  his 
paces,  in  bearing  his  rider,  and  in 
standing  a  charge.'  This  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  Plato,  B^pub, 
I.  p.  353  B :  '*Ap  ir  TOTf  Sftfiora  rh 
oiW-dy  (^pyw  mXAs  kwtfydffaim  fti^ 
f^X^^^^^  ^'^  a6ra»r  oWtiav  itpertiWf  ic.t.A. 
An  illustration  had  been  drawn  from 
the  horse  and  its  excellence  before  is 
the  same  book,  p.  335  b. 

3  c{  8^  ToGr*  M  vdarrmw  olkwf  fyfi, 
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a^    ri^   6u  TO   tauTou    epyov  aTobwo'eu     iriog  06  4 
TfiVT  f  (TTOi,  ^dij  fitev  fiipi]xajtA6v,  in  0«  xai  co6  strrat  ^avs- 
pov,  sav  dscopr^traifJLsy  iroioL  rig  etrrij/   i}  c^iWi^  air^^.      Ii^ 
grat/r}  8^  <n}V8j(^s7  xa)  haipsTtS  itrri  Xa^sTv  to  fjCkv  ttT^sTov 
TO  8'   IXaTTov   TO   8'   ftrov,   xol)   raura   rj   xolt    awTo   t\ 
irp£y[0ja  ^  7rpo$  rifAroig '  rl  8'  1<rov  txitrov  rt  uTrep^o'KrjS  xa) 
sXXsAI/eoi^.      Tiiyw  8s  tou  (jl\v  TpayfJLarog  fistrov  to  Jfitrov  5 
otTrip^ov  a^*  sxaripou  r&v  axpcovt  OTrsp  6<rTiv  ffv  xal  TauTov 
wuciVy  TTplg  rifJ^oig  8ff  o   /atJts   7rXsova^s«   jUrT^rg    sXXeiVffi. 
TotiTo  b  ou;^  «y,  ou6e  TauTov  Tracriv,  oiov  £<  Tot  bexa  xoXXa  " 
Ta  8s  8uo  oKiyUy  ra  i^  [Ketra  T^afx^avovtri  xara  to  irpSiyfia  • 
1<ra>  yap  uirspsj^e$  re  xa)  UTrspi^erai^  touto  8f  fJiicou  eerTi  7 
xaTa  T^y  apifljtiUjTix^v  avaTioyiav,      to  8s  Tpo^  'J/^^  oi;C 
ouToi  Xij^tIov  '  oi  yap  el  tod  Ssxa  jotvaT  ^aysiV  ^oXu  8tJo 
Ss  oX/yov,  0  AXslTTTig  s^  [xvSg  Trpotrra^er  etrri  yap  Itraog 


fcal  iirov  Mp^ov  &f>cT^  K.r.X.]  Ari- 
stotle treats  of  human  virtue  as  part 
of  a  general  law  by  which  all  natural 
objectB  fulfil  their  several  functions, 
and  each  in  accordance  with  its  own 
proper  excellence.  He  next  passes  to 
the  analogy  of  the  arts,  though  he 
regards  virtae  as  higher  than  them, 
and  more  akin  to  nature.  (^  8'  dpcr^ 
xdcris  rdx^fis  iucptfif^rrdpa  koI  kfitiyw 
iarivj  &trwep  koX  ri  ^iiris.)  In  the 
present  passage  we  have  again  to  do 
with  the  conception  of  the  tpyop  of 
man ;  see  above  EHh.  i.  vii.  14. 

4  irwj  Si  TOVT*  fo-rai,  ifiri  iikv 
ffip^Ko/icv]  If  any  special  passage  is 
referred  to,  it  must  be  u.  iv.  3. 

iv  iramX  Z^  cwtx**  *^^  Stoxpcr^] 
*  Now  in  all  quantity  both  continuous 
and  discrete.'  The  terms  here  are  not 
meant  to  go  together,  es  if  it  were, 
'  In  all  that  is  continuous,  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  division  ; '  but 
the  two  forms  of  quantity  are  referred 
to,  about  which  we  read  Categories  vi. 
I :  rod  Hh  v6aov  rh  /itV  iirrt  UmpiCfi^' 
voy,  rk  8i  awtx^s. — "Ecri  8i  Biotpur- 
fi4voy  fjuky  otoy  ipiBfths  Ktd  \^os  (a 
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word),  ffvytx^f  '^  oToy  ypttfifffi,  iiri<pd- 
ytia,  c&fjMf  frt  9h  irap&  rovra  xp^*^^ 
K(d  r6iros.  Cf.  Politics  i.  v.  3 :  8<ra 
Tip  in  ir\€i6yw  aw4<rr7iK0f — ttrt  in 
avy^x^v  ^'T*  ^*^  9t'pprifi4ycoy,  De  Colo,  i. 
i.  2. 

5  K4y»  8i  rod  fiky  irpdyfiaros'^ 
^XXedrcf]  *  By  an  objective  mean,  I 
understand  that  which  is  equidistant 
from  the  two  given  extremes,  and 
which  is  one  and  the  same  to  all,  and 
by  a  mean  relatively  to  the  person 
(irphs  iifxas),  I  understand  that  which 
is  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.' 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  places  of 
Aristotle,  we  desiderate  a  formula 
expressive  of  the  opposition  between 
the  objective  and  subjective.  Not 
that  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  hertj 
but  if  he  had  possessed  the  formula, 
he  would  have  applied  it  here,  and 
would  by  it  have  solved  many  an  am- 
biguity elsewhere  existing. 

7  Karh  T^r  ipidfirtru^y  iiyaXt/ytay] 
i.e.  'Arithmetical  progression,' opposed 
to  'geometrical  proportion,'  which 
consists  of  four  terms,  cf.  Eth,  y. 
iv.  3. 
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Ko)  TouTO  TToXw  Tco  X)j4/ojuiva»  ^  0X170V  •   M/Aa>vi  ju.sv  yaf 
ox/yov,  TCO  8f  ap^ofxivm  twv  yvfJLvatriwv  iroXu.      ofiAKog 

8  «t)  8f^6[jLOu  xa\  Triy^T^g,  oStw  8^  ;ra^'  iTTKrrrjfJLwy  ttjv  ircp- 
^oXijy  JU.6V  xai  t^v  SxXfi^iV  ^vjysi,  to  8s  [xifrov  ^r^Tst  xou 
To56*  aipurat^  [xitrop  Se  ov  to  to3  TpayuaTog  iXXa  to 

9  Tpo^  ^[^oi^*  «J  8^  iraa-a  iir^a-n^fjir^  otjTfo  to  Bpyoif  eu  sxi- 
TfXf?,  T^o^  TO  [Jiiirov  0XfTo?i(ra  xai  cl^  toDto  ayouca  ra 
%pya  (o6fy  sicodacriv  STiXiysiv  to?:?  £5  €pfoti(r«v  ipyt^ig  tri 
o5t  a^fiXglv  6<rTiy  oot«  Tpoc^BTvai^  cog  Ty\g  [jl6V  uTsp^oyJrig 
xa)  7r]g  c?vX6/%J/frt)^  ^6gipo6(rrig  to  sZ^  rrig  85  [jiSfroTrtTog  <ro>- 
^oudj^),  01  8*  aya^o)  Tsp^wroti,  fig  Xffyojutfv,  x^ojr  toSto 
^Xf7^ovT5^  ipyai^ovrat^  1}  8'  apsT^  xa<n)^  ti^^vtj^  axpi^s- 
(TTipa  xa)  oLfJLsivoiv  itTTiv^  ai<r7r§p  xa)  •»}  <t>u(r«^,  to5  /u^iVoo  ay 

10  «?>J  aro^acTTixrl.  X«yro  ^e  tt^v  ^'fliXTjv  •  auTij  yap  «(rTi 
T«pi  Ta6i3  xa)  Tpa^stg^  iy  8s  Tooroif  sVtiv  w^sp^oXrj  xai 
ffXXfi%(/i^  xai  TO  (xsfTov.  oTov  xai  ^oStrfiy\von  xa2  Bappnr^frai 
xa)  iTrid'jfJLvia'ai  xa)  opyio'Qrjvai  xon  fXeijcrai  xai  oXro^  13^6^- 
uou  xa)  XuTTrfirivai  e<rTi  xa)  ju.aXXov  xa)  ^ttov,  xai  ifx^o- 

11  Tipa  oux  ffu  TO  6  ots  6s^  xai  s^  olg  xai  Trpog  oug  xai 
oZ  fivfxa  xa)  ing  8??,  [jLitrov  t«  xa)  apierTov,  orrsp  sa-r)  tt)^ 

12  apfT^^.      o[xot(og  Ss  xa)  Trip)  rag  irpd^sig  etTTiv  it:rspQoKri 


M(Xmpi  ft^¥  yhp  h>dyo¥\  This  il  lus- 
tration may  remind  us  of  the  humour- 
ous turn  in  Plato's  Republic^  p.  338  c, 
where,  on  Thrasymachus  defining  jus- 
tice to  be  T^  Tov  Kptimvos  ^vfup4po¥t 
Socrates  answers,  i  Spaaiftaxft  ^^ 
iroTf  \iytis ;  oh  ydp  w-jv  r6  76  roUyJit 
fp^s'  *l  Tlou\v6dfMS  fiiA&v  Kptlrr^p  6 
iroyKpofTuurr^s  ical  abr^  ^vft^4p€t  rk 
fiStia  Kp4a  vphs  ro  ffAfia,  rovro  rh 
atriop  *t¥cu  Kcd  ^/mIV  rots  1fno<n¥  iKtUov 
^ufi^4po¥  &fui  kA  ZiKcuov.  Cf.  Erasta, 
p.  134,  quoted  above  on  11.  ii.  6. 

9  tl  d^ — fp7«]  *  If»  then,  every  art 
thus  completes  its  work,  namely,  by 
looking  to  the  mean  and  conducting 
its  results  to  this.'  With  the  theory 
of  art  here  stated  cf.  Politics  m.  xiii. 
21,  A^Aoy  9h  rovTO  koX  ^»t  rmy  &\Xmv 
r^xntfv  ical  iirurrritiMy,  o6r9  yiip  ypa/pths 


iifftuv  ^  rhv  hwtppdXXotrra  ir6^  riff 
avfifi€Tpias  Ix^t^  T^  Cv^i  ^^8*  c2 
hiai^4poi  rh  KiXKos.  And  on  the 
general  doctrine  of/tco-^s,  its  hietoiy, 
and  its  applications,  see  Essay  IV. 

10  \iym  tk  r^v  ^ue^n'^  The  intel- 
lectual ^«TcU  are  not  fji€c6nrr€s,  fat 
this  simple  reason — that  they  are 
K^yoi ;  the  *  laws '  or  *  standards '  of 
the  balance  which  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  passions. 

11  rh  i'  8t€  9t2-^ipeTris]  *Bnt  to 
have  these  feelings  at  the  right  time, 
and  on  occaision  of  tiin  right  things, 
and  towanls  the  right  persons,  and 
with  the  right  object^  and  in  the  right 
manner,  this  is  the  golden  mean  and 
the  highest  excellence,  namee  which 
are  proper  to  virtu&'  From  the  men- 
tion of  all  these  qualifications  it  is 
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xa)  eTsXw^ig  xa)  to  [Astrov.  ij  S*  apfr^  ^rf^}  Tctdi^  xai 
irpa^ug  itrriy^  iv  oig  ij  [jiiv  uwtp^oTiij  ayLa^roiviTa^  xai  1} 
ff XXf <%[/i^  ^cysrai,  to  8i  [Aitrov  iiraivuTai  xoti  xaropSoSrai  * 
TauTa  8*  auL^ca  Til\g  apsrris.  fjustrorrig  r^g  aipct,  itrriv  ij  13 
apsrrly  (rro^atrrixri  y«  oJera  tou  [Jt,e<rotj.  in  to  /a^v  afj^ap-  H 
raviiv  Trt^KKayjuog  stTTiv  (to  ykp  xaxov  to5  uTrsipoUf  (og  01 
rit/Sayo^fioi  slxai^ov^  to  8*  ayadov  TotJ  X67r«f aer/Agvoo),  to 
8i  xarop^otjv  [jjiua^iog  •  810  xal  to  ]u,sv  pahov  rii  8i  /C^^*' 
?roy,  pa8iov  jWrCy  to  a^oTupf  s7v  to3  o'xotoS,  ^aX«n"ov  Si  to 
fTiTup^eu/.  xal  8ia  TauT*  oZv  Trjg  jut^v  xaxiag  rj  tnnp^oXri 
xa)  ^  €XXs«>|/i^,  TTjg  8'  apsTij^  •»}  iLiO-oTr^g  • 

co'dXoi  ^€V  yap  AirXciiCy  vavTohairdQ  It  KdKoL 

"Erriv  apa  rj  apsrii   i^ig   'rrpoonp^Tixr^^   iv   jttferoVijTi  15 
oS(ra  T^  TTpo^  ^i^%y  aipKTjXfiVT)  Xoyo)  xai  cJ^  av  0  ^povifJLOg 
opiVsisv.     [JLifrorrig  8^  860  xaxicov,  tt)^  ju.sv  xad*  birspf^okr^v 
TTig  82  xttT*  fiXXfi^iy  *  xa)  Iti  toI  Tot^  jutsv  IXKBiTriiv  rag  16 
8'  birsp^aXKuv  to3  8€ovto^  €v  re  Toij^  TaSseri  xal  Ji^  rcCig 
TTpa^scn^  rriv  8'  apsTYiv  to  [xicop  xa)  vjpio'xuv  xai  alpsT' 
a&a^.     8ii  xaTOt  jotii^  t^v  oiKrlav  xa)  rhv  Xoyov  t^v  t/  ^v  17 
f7vai  XsyovTa  [jLs<r6Tr^g  i(rT)v  ij  apsTrj^  xara  hi  to  apitrrov 


easy  to  see  that  Aristotle  means  by 
bis  fidifoy  to  establish  something  more 
than  a  merely  quantitative  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue. 

14  fri  rh  fi^v  kfiaprdytitf — fioyax^^l 
*  Again  it  is  possible  to  err  in  many 
ways  (forevil  belongs  to  the  infinite, 
as  the  Pythagoreans  figured,  and  good 
to  the  finite),  but  to  do  right  is  possible 
only  in  one  way.*  See  Essays  II.  and 
IV.  The  authorship  of  the  verse 
iaBKol  fiir  yitp  K.r.K  is  unknown. 

15  foTW  Apa — 6pl<r9tty]  'Virtue, 
therefore,  is  a  developed  state  of  the 
moral  purpose  in  relative  balance, 
which  is  determined  by  a  standard, 
according  as  the  thoughtful  man 
would  determine.'  Spengel  regards 
&purfjJv7l  as  a  mere  misprint  in  Bek> 
ker*8  editions  for  itpurfAiyp,  which  all 
former  editions  had.    It  is  the  /it- 


p  p 


0-<$T7)f,  and  not  the  €(iy,  which  is  de- 
termined by  \iyos.  In  two  places 
already,  EUh.  11.  iv.  3,  and  n.  v.  4,  we 
have  met  with  the  tacit  assumption 
that  virtue  implies  irpoalp€<rit.  This 
is  justified  by  the  account  of  wpotd- 
ptaiSf  and  its  relation  to  action,  in  the 
next  book.  The  other  terms  of  the 
definition  have  been  sufiftciently  es- 
tablished in  the  progress  of  this  book. 
The  reference  to  the  ^p6viftot  as  an 
impersonation  of  the  *  law  *  or  •  stand- 
ard '  of  reason  is  a  necessary  modifi- 
cation of  what  would  else  be  an  en- 
tirely relative,  individual,  and  arbi- 
trary, theory  of  virtue.  TJie  •  thought- 
ful man '  stands  as  the  representative 
of  the  absolute  reason  of  man  mani- 
fested in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness. 
1 7  Ai^  Karh.  fj^v  rijp  oMa^ — 6jep6riis'\ 
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Tfltv   ira6o$  T^v   fJLStroTr^Ta '    Ivia   yap   sudu^    a}v6[jM<rT0iJ. 


•  Virtue,  therefore,  if  Tiewed  in  the 
light  of  its  essence  and  its  constitutiTe 
conception,  is  a  mean  state,  hot  with 
respect  to  supreme  excellence,  and 
rightness,  it  is  an  extreme.*  This 
passage  implies  that  Uie  term  Mwirris 
is  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  ex- 
pression for  the  law  of  virtue,  esti- 
mated by  the  understanding  (though 
doubtless  the  deepest  view  attainable); 
but  that  yiewed  in  relation  to  the 
good,  or  (as  we  should  say)  from  a 
moral  point  of  view, — virtue  is  no 
mean  state  lying  between  vices  (as  if 
virtue  were  a  little  less  vice,  and  vice 
a  little  more  virtue),  but  an  extreme, 
that  is,  utterly  removed  from,  and 
opposed  to,  vice.  It  is  a  profound 
remark,  showing  the  balance  in  Ari- 
stotle between  an  abstract  and  a 
concrete  view  of  morals.  With  regard 
to  the  terminology  here  employed, 
the  word  ob&la  is,  as  Aristotle  himself 
tells  us,  to  a  certain  extent  ambiguous 
(cf.  Metapht/8.  VI.  iii.  I :  Aeyrroi'5'  ^ 

yt  fidkurra  *  fcol  yitp  rh  ri  ^y  iifot  Kcd 
rh  Ka06Kov  ital  t^  ytyos  obaia  8o«cc7 
fflrcu  iKdarou  itol  rirofrov  roifrmv  rh 
^oK€lfupoy).  It  is  made  definite 
however  in  the  present  place  by  the 
addition  of  the  phnute  ical  rhy  \6yoy 
rhy  ri  ^y  ttrai  Kiyovrci,  which  may  be 
regarded  here  as  an  f^jcplanation  of 
oMa.  On  K6yoy — Kiyovrat  cf.  De 
Motu  Animalium,  x.  I  :  «car&  /i^r  ohf 
rhy  KSyoy  rhy  K^yoyra  rijy  airW  rijs 
Kiv4i<Ttvs,  The  formula  rl  ^y  f7v«u, 
like  other  leading  parts  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  appears  in  his  works  as 
already  established.  Though  no  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  familia- 
rity with  its  use  is  presupposed  by 
Aristotle,  and  no  account  of  its  genesis 
is  given.    Its  metaphysical  import  is 


discussed  in  Metapkys.  yi.  iv-xi,  from 
which  we  gather  (i)  that  rl  i|r  cZreu 
implies  the  essential  nature  of  a  thing 
(licoirror  %  Xiyrrai  KoSt  aJbT6)  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  is   accidental ; 
(2)  that  it  is  the  definition  of  a  thing, 
but  not  of  all  things,  for  it  excludes 
all  material  associations,  hence  that 
to    a    conception   like    irtft^rriT    yon 
cannot  assign  a  rl  i|r  ttycu  ;  (3)  that 
it  is  no  mere  abstraction,  bat  closely 
connected  with   individual  existence, 
and  implying  what  the  Germans  call 
Daseyn  ;  hence  it  is  separable  from 
the  icaB6Kov  or  universal  element  in  a 
thing, — it  implies  this,  but  also  some- 
thing more.    From  the  concretenees 
of  its  nature,  it  also  differs  firom  the 
Platonic  idea,  with  which  it  has  much 
in    common,    being    the  immaterial, 
primal,  and   archetypal  law  of  the 
being  of  things  ;  (4)  *  The  knowledge 
of  a  thing,'  says  Aristotle,  '  consists 
in  knowing  its  ri  Ijy  that '  {Metaphgs, 
VI.  vi.  6).     With  this  important  con- 
ception in  his   theory  of  knowledge 
and  of  existence  we  may  compare  to 
some  extent  the  'Forms'  of  Bacon, 
which  were  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
it.     But  fully  to  comprehend  the  rl 
i}r  cUmi  implies  mastering  the  meta- 
physical system  of  Aristotle.     With 
regard  to  the  grammar  of  the  formula 
we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  accord- 
ingly at  least  two  erroneous  explana- 
tions have  been  given,    (i)  That  of 
Alexander  Aphrod.o^  Top.  i.(Brandis, 
Scholia,  p.  256  a  43),  that  liy  is  simply 
used  for  iarlf  whereas  we  find  a  f^ 
quent  contrast  between  the  formula 
rl  fy  and  rl   iari,     (2)   The  whole 
phrase  has  been  translated '  substantia 
quse  est,  etsi  preterita,'  as  though  t(  fy 
could  be  used  for  Hirtp  if ir.    Tl  fyis 
of  course  a  question,  and  has  been 
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avoLKr^uvrla  ^Qovog^  xa)  stt)  twv  yrpd^ecov  [xo^^sia  xXo^i] 
avSpo^ov/a  •  TTOLVTa  yap  tuutol  xa\  toL  roiatjra  %|/£ysTai 
Tco  aura  ^aSXa  elvai^  aXX'  oo^  al  uTrep^oT^a)  aitribv  owS' 
a!  eTOisi^ug.  oux  ttrriv  oZv  ou^eTron  Tspl  auroL  xarop- 
otiv,  aXX  as/  ufJiapruvsiv  •  ou6  ecTTi  to  £ti  ry  /xi^  su  xspi 
ra  roiavTOL  sv  rcS  "^v  hsT  xa]  ore  xa)  cog  fJioi^evsiVy  aXX* 
avTiiog  to  ttoisTv  otioSv  TouTa>v  afxaprdvsiv  Itrriy.  o/xo/ov  19 
o5v  TO  d^iotjv  xa)  TTSp)  TO  aSixsry  xai  hei'Kaiveiv  xa)  axoXa- 
(rralvBiv  etvai  jtteo-oTijTa  xai  uTrfp^o'K7\v  xa)  6XXsi%|/iV  ferTai 
yap  oSto)  ys  uirBp^oKiig  xai  IXKwi^soDg  [xstroTT^g  xa)  uwsp' 
0oX^^  uTTip^oyiij  xa)  f XX£/\|/i^  IXXeAJ/eco^',  wa-TTBp  hi  20 
(Tw^potrvvrig  xa)  dvhpsiag  obx  ttrriv  uirep^o'Ki]  xoa  %'K'Ksi'i/ig 
S<a  TO  TO  fjiiarov  elvai  Trwg  axpov^  oZrtog  oiS^  sxelvwv  [A6(r6- 
TTjg  oiSg  67r«p3o^'^  '^ai  sXXs<\|//^,  aXX*  oJ^'  av  ir pdrrifir ai 
afJLaprdvsTai  •  oXo)^  yap  o53'  i^rffp^oXi)^  xai  iXXsAt/eco^ 
jtt6(roT>3^  itrrivy  ours  ftstroTriTog  wTrep^oX^  xai  lxXs/\{/i^. 

As?  §6  toSto  /a^  /itovov  xadoXoti  Xeyso-flai,  aXXo^  xal  7 


represented  by  the  term  Quidditas  in 
the  Scholastic  Latin.  The  preterite 
^y  appears  used  to  express  the  prior, 
i,e,  the  deeper  and  more  essential 
nature  of  a  thing.  '  What  was  the 
essence  of  the  thing  ? '  (i.e.  before  its 
present  indiTidaal  manifestation).  Cf. 
Metaphya.  yi.  vii.  6 :  "CUm  avfifialvtt 
rp^o¥  nv^  i|  byitiai  r^v  iyUtay  ylye- 
ffOai  K<d  riif  oUliW  4^  oIkIos,  ttjs  &y€v 

&yffu  0Ai}f  t6  rl  Ijr  ttrai.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  was  the  original  phrase  of 
which  the  three  words  are  a  diijointed 
remnant.  Probably  it  may  have  been 
as  follows,  ri^p  hvQp^^  tUmiia/Bp^^, 
*What  was  that  property  in  man 
which  constitutes  the  conception  of 
his  being  a  man  ? '  Elyw  is  used  in 
Aristotle  especially  to  denote  the  con- 
ception or  inner  essence  of  a  thing, 
cf.  Eth.  V.  i.  20.  We  may  obserre 
that  c2kou  is  never  affixed  to  the  ques- 


tion ri  4<rrtt  which   implies  a  more 
superficial  and  accidental  account. 

VII.  Aristotle  now  passes  on  to 
the  exemplification  of  his  general  law 
of  virtue  in  the  various  separate 
virtues.  He  gives  accordingly  a  list 
of  virtues,  and  shows  that  they  are 
severally  mean  states  between  various 
extremes.  This  list  forms  a  table  of 
contents  for  Books  III.  and  IV., 
which  treat  of  the  virtues  here  men- 
tioned,  and  in  the  order  here  given. 
The  question  arises — upon  what  prin- 
ciple is  this  list  formed?  We  find 
at  once  that  Aristotle  has  resorted  to 
experience.  He  has  not  contented 
himself  with  applying  his  law  to  the 
previously  recognised  divisions  of 
virtue.  He  has  abandoned  the  old 
enumeration  of  four  cardinal  virtues, 
given  in  Plato's  RepubUot  p.  428  (and 
on  which  most  of  the  reasoning  in 
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roig  xa6*  ixoLfrroL    l^apyLorruv '    Iv  yap  roTg  vspi  rag 


that  book  depends),  nsmely,  coomge, 
temperance,  justice,  wisdom;  but 
these  all  reappear  in  his  list,  only  not 
on  the  same  level  with  each  other. 
Wisdom  is  divided  into  ^njo-ii  and 
0-0^0,  of  which  the  first  is  made  the 
standard  of  moral  virtue,  and  the 
other  stands  apart  as  a  perfection  of 
the  pure  intellect.  Justice  is  separated 
from  other  practical  virtues,  as  being 
something  externally  determined  (cf. 
Efh.  V.  V.  17).  Plato  gives,  in  the 
Protagoras^  p.  349  b,  another  list  of 
five  virtues,  holiness  ^^x^j)  being 
added  to  the  other  four ;  this  answers 
to  €M09icLf  whidi  is  frequently  men- 
tioned  as  a  virtue  by  the  Socrates  of 
Xenophon.  Aristotle  omits  it  alto« 
gether,  probably  on  account  of  the 
separation  he  made  between  ethics 
and  religion.  With  this  exception, 
Arietotle's  list  of  virtues  implies  the 
same  view  of  life  as  Plato's,  only  it 
goes  more  into  detail  and  aims  at 
more  completeness.  In  the  present 
chapter  ten  virtues  are  enumerated, 
to  which  are  added  modesty  and  in- 
dignation, two  moan  states  in  the 
feelings ;  and  justice  is  mentioned  as 
something  to  be  treated  of  separately. 
In  departing  from  the  unity  of  a  law 
to  enumerate  its  exemplifications, 
there  must  always  be  something  arbi- 
trary. Why  so  many  and  no  more  ? 
It  would  seem  as  if  Aristotle  applied 
his  principle  to  the  virtues  ready  at 
hand,  and  then  afterwards  believed  in 
his  own  list  as  complete.  (01  Eth, 
u,  vii.  9,  vv¥  9k  irepl  r&y  Xoit&m,  u. 
viL  II,  pit^iov  olw  IC.T.A. ;  ui.  v.  23, 
H/ia  8*  ^(Trai  8^Xof  koI  x6atu  tUrly.) 
In  the  Rhetoric  i.  ix.  5 — 13,  we  find  a 
list  of  virtues  (or,  as  they  are  called, 
M^pi}  iperris)  given,  which  is  identical 
with  the  present  (not  containing,  how- 


ever, ^<Xori/Ja,  tirrpawtXia,  iX^dcio, 
^lAla),  fi^fn?  8i  iptrrit  ZiKaio<Hnnii, 
ii^BpiOf  ffm^po<r^init  lurfoXovphnui^ 
firya^ini^X^^  ^Xcvtfcpi^nif,  wpaAnis, 
^p6ni(FiSf  iropia.  Of  those  omitted, 
the  first  may  be  said  to  be  included 
in  fityaXoj^vxi^  while  the  other  thrAo 
possess  only  a  minor  degree  of  moral 
importance.  Even  here  Aristotle 
seems  to  set  them  on  a  somewhat 
lower  footing  than  the  rest. 

I  t  Ktr^htpot]  The  MSS.  vary  here 
between  Kw^§pQi  and  KoufSrtpot.    A 
similar  variation  is  foimd  Eth.  m.  viil. 
6,  where  the  readings  are  woXXh.  ii€pd 
and  woWiL  jcoimL    Bekker  has  decided 
against  the  migority  of  MSS.  in  fiivonr 
of  K^vdyrtpoi.     The  Paiaphmst  how- 
ever supports  the  other  reading.    He 
renders  thc^  passage,  t&w  yap  ircpl  rJb 
wpd^fis   \6yw¥  ol  fikr  KoBoXucel  kou4' 
r€poi  Kol  rXcWiy  ipapfA6(owrir'  ol  8i 
fitpucoi   itknOuf^tpou      Dr.   Oardwell 
accordingly   reads   icoiw6r9poL,   which- 
seems  most  natural,  and  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.  K*>  and  L^  of  Bekker. 
Whichever  reading  we  take,  the  general 
meaning  is  not  afiected.     KcM^cpM, 
which  would  be  a  term  of  disparage- 
ment, is  well  illustrated  by  BUh,  End. 
I.  vi.  4 :  iroAAdicis  XoMarowri  Xiyorr^s 
iiWorplous  X6yovs  r^s  irpay/utT€iMS  icol 
icciw^T.     Koiy6r€p<H  means  *  more  gene- 
ral,' '  of  wider  application.'  Of.  Eth,  u. 
ii.  2  :  rh  /Uv  o9r  iror^  rhr  6p^r  Kiyor 
xpirruv  icowhv   ical    {ntwt^Ur^m,    Ac- 
cordingly with  this  reading  we  may 
translate  the  passage  Aci  8^ — 8107^0^5 
as  follows:  'This  principle  however 
must  not  only  be  stated  univeraaUy, 
but  also  we  must  apply  it  to  particular 
cases ;  for  in   theories  about  moral 
actions  universal  statements  are  it  is 
true  of  wider  application,  but  parti- 
cular ones  are  more  real.    For  actions 
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[jiipoi^g  aXij^ivcorcpoi  •  Tip)  yap  ra  xa6'  ixoLtrra  cd  irpoL- 
^€1^,  Sfov  8*  it)  ToyTcoy  (Tvix^covsh.     X7)7rT£ov  oSv  raSra 
€x  T^j  iiaypa^rig,     jrsp)  /asv  o3v  <p6^oug  xai  Bappr}  av^psia  2 
fjLitroTtig  •   Tci>y  8*  u7rep^a\7s,oifTa)V  0  [A6V  tj)  a$o0/a  uvwvfj- 
[xog  (ttoXXo^  8*  ioTiv  avwvvfJia)^  0  3'  gy  toi   QappsTv  vTTip' 
^dWtov  Bpa(r6gj  0  Se  t«)  /u-ev  ^o^slVflai  UTTsp^dWwv  rS  85 
dappsTv  eXXfiTrtov  SfiXo^.     Tspl  iJSova^  Si  xa)   Xti^ra^,  oi  3 
ira<rag^  ^ttov  Si  ;<ai  xep  roig  'Kvirag^  fj^itrorr^g  juiv  (rw^po- 
a-uyr^^  UTTSp^oTiii  8e  axoXa(ria,      iXkiiyrovng  8i  Trepl  ra^ 
i}8ova^  ou  Tavti  yivovrai  *    hoyrep  oiS*  ovofxarog   rsru^r^' 
xacriv  ouS*  01  roiouroi,  sa-rcotrav  Ss  ava/crdijroi.      Tfpi  Ss  4 
8o(r/y  y^pr^ikdrmv  xou  X^\[/iv  [Aitrorrig  jxev  IXftiflfpiOTijf,  uTTfp- 
0oX^  8i  ;<a}  sXX£/%t//^  afroiria  xaX  aveXiuQspioL.      ivayriwg 
y  iauTaTif   UTTip^fxX'Kotjtn    xcti    iT^'Kslvotja'iv  •    6   juiv   yap 
acTfOTog  iv  [xsv  wpoitru  uirsp^d'KKsi  iv  8a  X)]%t/si  sXXsiVei,  6 


are  concerned  with  particulars,  and  it 
IS  necessary  that  our  theories  should 
be  borne  out  when  applied  to  these. 
Let  us  take  our  instances  then  from 
the  table  of  the  virtues.* 

AXifOci^cpoi]  '  more  real/  as  being 
more  concrete  and  more  definite. 
Plato  would  have  said  the  uniyersal 
is  more  real ;  here,  and  in  Categories 
Y.  8,  it  is  said  that  the  particular  is 
more  real  than  the  universal.  In  the 
Politics,  I.  xiii.  lo,  Qorgias  is  praised 
for  enumerating  the  separate  virtues, 
wbileothera  contented  themselves  with 
general  definitions.  Ka06\ov  yhp  ol 
K4yotrr€s  i^cnrarwriw  iavTois,  8ri   rh 

xpayt'tM,  ff  Ti  rif¥  rotoiirwf'  iFo\b  y^ 
ifitivov  Xiyowriv  ol  4^aft0fAovyT*s  r^s 
iiprrdSf  &virtp  Tobias,  rvp  offrcvf 
6pi(ofUpt»p.  This  is  directed  against 
the  Meno  of  Plato,  where  Socrates 
urges  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  know  the  law  of  virtue  as  a  unity, 
instead  of  regarding^  it  in  its  multi- 
farious exhibitions.  Aristotle,  wishing 
to  establish  a  practical  theory  of  vir- 
tue, returns  to  the  concrete. 


4k  t^s  Ziaypaprisl  *Titoypa<p7it  is  the 
word  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
the  Eudemian  EiJtics,  n.  iii.,  where  a 
formal  table  is  given,  containing  four- 
teen virtues  with  their  respective  pairs 
of  extremed.  In  this  place  either  Qome 
already  existing  '  table '  or  '  scheme  • 
of  the  virtues  is  referred  to ;  or  the 
expression  may  be  intended  to  be 
merely  fanciful,  '  the  complete  table 
of  the  virtues*  being  something  ideal. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  the 
present  list  is  tentative,  and  that  the 
one  above  quoted  in  the  Hhetoric  con- 
tains a  summary  of  its  results. 

2  6  ix\¥  ry  iuf>ofilq.  K.T.A.]  It  is  » 
sign  that  Aristotle  is  here  only  work- 
ing his  way  to  his  theory  of  the  mean, 
that  he  at  first  speaks  as  if  there 
were  excess  and  defect  of  both  the 
two  opposite  principles,  by  the  balance 
of  which  virtue  is  constituted.  This 
would  make  four  vices  round  each 
virtue.  But  it  is  obviously  more 
simple  to  speak  of  each  virtue  as  a 
balance  of  a  positive  and  a  negative 
tendency :  which  view  he  afterwards 
adopts,  though  he  retains  the  present 
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5  i'K'KilTFU.  vup  juiy  <Zp  tutoo  xa)  iiri  xi^a'KaiiD  Xiyofxev^ 
apxoujttfvoi   auTtS   To&rtp '   Strrspov  he  dxpi^s(rTepov  irsp) 

6  avT&p  Siopi(rdi}(rirai«  irep)  he  ra  y^prifuara  xcti  aXXoei  Zia- 
dio'eig  fficriy  fJLsa-OTrig  [xev  {jLeyaTiOirpiirsia  (o  y^p  fJLsy a\o^ 
xpeirrig  iia^ipei  cXcuds^iou  *  o  fjikv  yoLp  irep)  jttcyaXo^  o 
Sh  7r$p]  [juxpa)^  uTrep&oT^T]  h\  awsipoxaXta  xaH  ^avautrloL^ 
ffXXff/\|//^  h\  fxixpoTTpiireia  *  ita^epovari  S*  aZra^  rS>v  Trep) 
T^v  fXfuflfpionjTa,  ttyJ  h\  hia^ipovciyy  Crrrepov  prfir^frerou, 

7  wep)  h\  Tijx^y  xa)  uTifxlap  jXfo-onjc  /^iy  /u.syaXo^'ypf /a, 
wTf^3oX^  Si  ^auvorrjg  Tig  Xfyo^afioj,  IxXfixj/i^  Si  [uxpo^^ 

8  pf la  •  o)^  S*  fiXfyojCtf y  Ipf £iv  w"^o^  t^v  fJnyctXo'jrpi'jreiap  T^y 
cXst/dc^/orr^ra,  ^sp}  [Aixpa  hia^spot}(raVf  ourtog  e^et  ng  xai 
wpij  T^y  afyaXo\|/w;fiay,  T£^1  Ti[AriP  oZarap  jXfyaXijy,  awr^ 
Tsp}  [jLixpap  oZ<ra  *  ? (rri  7ap  o!^  Ss?  ipiysa-Qai  Tt[Jt,rig  xai 
jctaXXoy  i^  Ssi  xai  ^rroy,  Xiysrai  S*  o  /xcy  6T6p3aXXi»y  TaTj^ 
ope^s(n  ^iXoriju,o^9  o  S*  iXKelTraov  i.^i'KoTifs.og^  h  Si  [jJa'og 
oivd}vij[Jiog.  avwvvfioi  Si  xai  ai  SiadeVei^,  ^X^y  ^  rou  ^iXo- 
rijctou  ^i\ori[i,ia.  odsv  £T/Sixa^oyrai  o!  axpoi  rrig  juien}^ 
ywpag,  xai  ^jtt«7|f  Si  2(rT/  jttiy  org  Toy  [lio'ov  (^iXorijxoy 
xaXoSjxffy  scrri  S*  ors  a^t'KoTifJLOv^  xai  scrriy  ors  jctiy  bttou- 

g  yoSjUrSy  roy  c^iXoViaoy  fori  S*  ore  roy  a^iXoVijctoy.  Sia 
Tiya  S'  anr/ay  tooto  TToiou/Asy,  ly  to7|J  s^^?  prjdrj<reTon  •  ySy 
Si  ^rgpl  Ttoy  Xo<?rcoy  'KiywfLev  xaroL  top  u^ijyijjuiyoy  rpOTrov. 

lo  Sf^T/  Si  xai  ;r£pl  opy^y  uTrep^oTirj  xai  eXXeixf/iy  xai  {jLitrorr^g^ 


refinement  with  regard  to  courage  in 
the  fuller  account  of  this  virtue  in 
Bookin. 

5  fi<rrtpov  Z\  i.Kpifitartpo"']  All  de- 
tails with  regard  to  the  several  virtues 
may  be  accordingly  reserved  for  con- 
sideration under  Books  III.  and  IV. 

6  AaXcu  9ut04artts]  *  other  disposi- 
tions.' The  word  is  used  here  as  a 
synonym  for  €|ei»,  though  in  Cate- 
gories viii.  I.  ^ts  IB  distinguished  from 
Zid$€<ris.  "Ey  fihf  obv  elSof  irot6rrrros 
?|if  ical  ZidBttris  KtyifrBwraaf '  hitu^4pu 

cTirai  ical  ituoyiitj&Ttpov,     In  the  same 


way,  ZmkuvBoi  is  there  opposed  to 
tx^i^i  whereas,  Eth.  u.  v.  4,  it  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  it. 

9  Karhrlvit^rrfUfkiwowrpAww]  *  Ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  has 
hitherto  guided  us/  thr^  k.t,K  (cf.  { 
5).  The  same  phrase  oecftrs  Polities 
I.  i.  3 :  A^Xov  S*  f<rrai  rh  \ty6futfor 
hFiffKowovvi  Kcnik  r^v  t^ntyyiiUp^v  fiMo- 
Zov,  The  word  frequently  occurs  in 
Plato.  Cf.  FrotagoraSf  p.  326  d  :  Kvrk 
r^p  t>^4rfn<riv  rS»¥  ypofi/iAr,  Repub,  in. 
p.  403  E :  cl  ^ov  rohs  rvwovs  d^i7yi|<ra/- 
fi€Ba.     Phado,  p.  82  D :  ^  ^iko^opla 
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O'^ihhv  i\  avmviiMMV  ovrcov  air&v  roy  [liaoif  irpMV  Xi^oy- 
r§s  T^v  [jLitron^TOL  wpaonjra  xoeXco'o/u.ty '  r&v  S*  axpiov  i 
(jl\v  uirfp0aXXcoy  ipyixog  §<rrm^  tj  Si  xaxia  o^iXortj^,  o  8* 
cXXc/Toiy  aopyy^Tog  t/^,  tj  8*  2xXsi%t/i^  aopyr^trla.  U(r\  Si  ii 
xal  aXXou  rpsi]?  [xio-irriTsg^  s^ouarou  i^iv  riva  o/itoiorTjTa 
9rp^^  aXXtfXa^,  Sia^ipot/o-ai  S*  aXXijXaiy*  irS(ra$  /tiv  yap 
cio"!  xfp)  Xoycov  xa)  wpa^scov  xo$vwvlaVy  iia^ipoutn  h%  on 
1)  /At V  itrrt  TTtp)  TaXijifli^  ri  c v  auro7$f  ai  8f  ^rsp)  ro  ^StJ  • 
rotJroti  Si  ri  jDtiv  iv  wai^ia  rh  S*  Iv  irao'i  roTg  xarot  top 
3/ov«  pijTcov  oSv  xa)  Tffp}  Totira>V9  ha  ju^aXXov  xar/Sorjctft' 
on  ff  watrtv  tj  [ticorrig  siratytroVf  ra  6  axpa  our  o^d 
OUT  iwaiviroL  aXXo^  \(/sxra.  i<rn  jxiv  o5y  xaJ  tootoiv  vol 
xXffico  avcovufta,  xapariov  S*,  citnrtp  xai  ct}  rcoy  aXXoiv, 
aurou^  oyojitaroxoifTy  ca^T^viiag  tvsxsv  xa)  ro5  euTrapaxo- 
Xotid^roti.  ^fp}  jxiv  ouv  TO  aX>}di^  o  ju^iv  {JLttrog  aXijdij^  n^  i2 
xa)  ^  [Aicorrig  aX^dsia  Xf yio-doi,  tj  Si  Trpotrvoir^o'ig  tj  /tiv 
c^}  TO  [JLe7l^oif  aXa^ovs/a  xa)  o  6;^a>v  aur^v  aXa^cov,  ^  S*  f^r) 
T^  sXarrov  ilpwvsia  xa)  stpwv.  irep)  Si  r^  ^Su  rl  jttiv  fv  13 
9'aiSia  0  jttiv  fjJcog  iurpa7rt>,og  xa)  ill  hd^itrig  vrrpaTri'Kia^ 
ij  S*  UTFtp^th'Kr]  0€oju.oXop^ia  xa)  0  Jp^oiv  air^v  fioifjLo'Ko^og^  0 
S*  eXXc/Toiy  aypo7x6g  rig  xa)  -ij  J^ij  aypoixia  •  Trip)  Si  to 
XoiTov  >}Su  r^  cv  Ttt)  0/co  6  /u,ffv  oi^  Ssi  ijSuy  dv  ^Ixog  xa)  ^ 
/Dif 0*01-1}^  ^fX/a,  0  S*  uT$p0aXXd>i^,  f i  /u,iv  ouSf v^^  f vf xa»  apf- 
<rxo^,  el  S*  a>^ffXf/a^  ri]^  a&roS,  xoXa^,  0  S*  fXXffiVa>v  xa) 


II  fftfriw  otv — 9b9ap9KoKov(Hrrou\ 
'  These  also  muit  accordingly  be  dis- 
cussed, in  order  to  show  still  more 
clearly  that  in  everything  the  mean  is 
praiseworthy,  while  the  extremes  are 
neither  right  nor  praiseworthy,  but 
blameable.  Now  most  of  these  qua- 
lities are  without  names;  but  we 
must  endeayour,  as  in  other  cases, 
to  make  names  ourselyes  for  the  sake 
of  deamess  and  of  being  easily  fol- 
lowed.' After  discussing  Ax^fia,  the 
author  of  the  Magna  Moralia  says, 
E<  /M^p  oiif  €la\p  a^cu  &p«ral  1l  fi^ 
iip€TQi,  iWos  &r  fffi|  xAyof  5ti  8^ 
fu<r6TiiT4s  tUrt  rmw  ti(nifi4im¥t  S^Aoy,  o2 

TOL.  I.  Q 


7^  icar*  aMts  Coirrts  hraiwovrrM  (i. 
xzxiii.  2). 

ittipwrtop  icr.A.]  Aristotle's  method 
consists  partly  in  accepting  experience 
as  shown  in  common  language,  &c^ 
partly  in  rectifying  it,  or  re-stating  it 
trom  his  own  point  of  view;  partly 
in  finding  new  expressions  for  it,  so 
as  to  discover  men's  thought  to  them- 
selves. He  usually  rather  fixes  the 
meaning  of  words,  than  creates  new 
ones.  For  instance,  he  here  assigns 
a  peculiar  and  limited  meaning  to 
iXilBtta  and  ^t\ia.  His  influence 
upon  the  forms  of  language  of  civi« 
lised  Europe  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
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14  cv  xSitnv  aifiZrig  iua-epts  rig  xa)  hva-xoTiog.  sW)  Se  xai  sv 
ro7g  iriB%<Ti  xcti  «v  roig  irep)  ret  xaSij  [litroTTiTig  •  13  yap 
al^opg  apiTTi  jctiv  oux  garTiv^  ixaivelrai  is  xa)  0  otiS^fuvy. 
xai  yap  iv  rouTOig  0  jttiv  xiyera^  fticro^,  0  8*  i^f^^aXXoiv, 
€og  0  xara^Xij^,  0  TroFTa  alSoujDisyo^  •  0  8*  sXXeiVoiv  ^  0 

15  ftijSi  oXcu^  avala-^vvTog'  0  Si  /jJa-og  ai^fi^oov.  vifJLsa-ig  Si 
lutrorr^g  c^dovou  xa)  iin^atpexaxlag.  sltr)  Si  irsp)  Xu^v 
xa)  ^Soy^v  ra^  IttI  toTj  (rufx^aivatja-i  ro7g  iri>Mg  yivojuiva^* 
i  jxsy  yap  vf/xeenjnxo^  Xu7rs7rai  cr)  roig  ava^twg  «S  Trpar- 
rou(^^v^  0  Si  ^dovspo^  uTrsp^aXkoov  roSrov  ct}  ^raa"!  Xutc^- 
Ttti,  0  8*  iiri'^aipixaxog  totoStov  iK'KiiTru  to5  Xwx«7(rflai 


It  ifi  far  greater  than  has  ever  been 
exercised  by  any  one  man  beside. 

14—15  Aristotle  winds  uphis  list  by 
adding  AlS^s  and  "Stfiwis,  which  he 
does  not    consider  yirtues,   because 
they  are  not  developed  states  of  mind, 
but  he   mentions   them,  because  he 
discovers    the    law    of  the    balance 
(jttff^t),    existing    even    in    these 
natural  instincts.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  Greek  in  the  coigunction  of 
these  two  names.  In  Greek  mythology 
they  are  personified  and  seem  to  re- 
present the  natural  and  almost  in- 
destructible ideas   of  justice   in  the 
human  mind.    Hesiod  speaks  of  these 
two  goddesses  as  being  the  last  to 
clothe  themselves   in  white  raiment 
and  to  leave  the  earth.    ( Works  and 
DaySf  198.)    In  the  fable  which  Plato 
puts  into  the  mouth   of  Protagoras 
these  qualities  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  down  to  man  as  an  amelioration 
of  his  previously  wretched  condition, 
without  society  or  the  political  art 
(Plato,  Protagoras^  p.  322  c,  where, 
however,  the  names  are  01806$  and  Zlitni), 
They  seem  related  to  one  another  as 
the  instinct  of  honour  to  the  instinct 
of  right — i.e,  to  be  two  slightly  differ- 
ing phases  of  the  same  principle,  the 
first  being  rather  a  sensitiveness  about 
right  in  oneself,  the  second  about  right 
external  to  oneself.    tdU»s  is  further 


discussed  in  Book  lY.,  but  N^/iccr<t  is 
not  again  alluded  to.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of 
the  EthicSy  which  indeed  first  begins 
to  show  itself  at  the  close  of  Book  IV. 
See  Essay  I.  pp.  42,  49. 

15  p4fu<ris  8i — x^'^''^]  *  But  in- 
dignation is  a  balance  between  envy 
and  malice.  Now  these  are-  concerned 
with  pain  and  pleasure  resulting  on 
what  happens  to  others.  For  the 
indignant  man  is  pained  at  those  who 
prosper  unworthily,  but  the  envious 
man,  exceeding  him,  is  pained  at  all 
(who  prosper),  while  the  malicious 
man  is  so  far  defective  in  feeling  pain 
as  even  to  rejoice.'  This  paragraph 
is  a  striking  instance  of  cmdeness, 
which  the  least  after-reflection  would 
have  remedied.  It  is  obvious  that 
^6¥0s  (envy),  and  hnxBup€Kamia  (ma- 
lice), are  only  difierent  forms  of  the 
same  state  of  mind.  Indeed,  Aris- 
totle, when  he  wrote  his  Rhetoric^  had 
been  clear  on  the  point,  cf.  Bhit.  n. 
ix.  5  :  *0  7^  ain6s  i<mw  iirix'oupiKar 
Kos  Kol  ^ovtp6s.  Hence  they  cannot 
be  opposed  as  two  extremes.  Again, 
the  ^ix^p^f^tKof  cannot  be  said  ro- 
trovroy  ^AAftrcxr  A<rre  jr.T.A.,  for  he 
does  not  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the 
good  which  the  envious  man  grieves 
at.  He  rejoices  at  the  misfortunes  of 
the  good.    This  mistake  ia  set  right 
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a>(rrf  xa)  ^alpuv.      aXXo^  irsp)  [llv  tovtwv  )(a)  aXXodi  i6 
xaipog  itrrar  Trsp)  8f  SixaioeruvT}^,  iTTs)  ov^  0L7r\&g  Xiyf- 
rai,  jxsra  raSra  SisXoju,svoi  tts^}    ixaripag  ipoufjuv  irSbg 
[jLi<roT7jTsg  iWiv  •  f  o/jtoioi j  Si  ;ca2  xf^l  t&v  Xoyixcoy  apsr&K 

Tpivbv  Sk  Siadccrscuy  ouo'cov,  Soo  jciiiy  xaxi&v,  rrig  fjikv  8 
xa6*  iTfp^oX^v  T^^  Si  xar'  fXXsi\|/iyy  j^^a^  S*  ap%T7\g  Tr\g 
jXf<roT7jTo^,  vatrat  iratraig  avrixstvrai  irtog*  al  [Aiv  yap 
aixpOLi  xoii  ty;  l^icf^  xcti  aXKrfKaig  ivavrlai  titriv^  tj  Si  /jts^ri} 
TaJ^  axpaig '    vitriFsp  yap  ri  Rrov  ;rpi^  /u.iv  to  I Xarrov^  i 


by  Eudemus  (n.  iii.  4),  who,  in  his 
list,  writes  ^BS^os,  iu^yufAoVt  viiiAffis, 
Of  coarse  the  opposite  to  ^06vos  must 
be  hpaiff9iiala  ris,  Socrates  in  Xen. 
Memor,  ui.  ix.  8  defines  ^6vos  as  it 
is  here  defined.  JAivovs  t^  ^ovuv 
rohs  M  reus  rSov  <f>i\Mif  tinrpa^ieus 
hifi»ii4vovs.  Plato  does  not  separate 
enyy  and  malice,  cf.  PhiUbus^  p.  48  b: 
'O  ^oy&y  7c  M  Kouto7s  rots  r&y  WAos 
il^fiivos  ovo^oi^c'rrai.  Socrates  is 
there  arguing  that  ^6vos  being 
granted  to  be  a  painHil  feeling,  it  yet 
constitutes  the  chief  element  in  co- 
medy, so  that  in  comedy  there  is  a 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure. 

16  hXXh  xtpi  iJiXw  rodrmv — cl<rii'] 
'  But  about  these  points  in  the  first 
place  we  shall  haye  another  opportu- 
nity  of  speaking ;  in  thj  second  place 
about  justice,  since  the  term  is  used 
in  more  senses  than  one,  we  will 
separately  (/tcr^  ra^a)  define  it  and 
show  how  the  two  species  of  it  are 
sererally  mean  states.'  This  passage 
gives  accurately  enough  beforehand 
the  order  of  subjects  for  Books  III. 
and  IV. ;  the  word  $X\o9i  seems  to 
show  that  he  has  in  yiew  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  argument  by  the  dis- 
cussion upon  will,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Book.  The  separate  treat- 
ment of  justice  is  also  announced. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
t>romi8e  rcpl  licar/pos  tpovfitp  K.r.K  is 
exactly  fulfilled  in  Book  V.    The  two 


kinds  of  Justice,  here  referred  to,  are 
(i)  Justice,  in  the  Platonic  sense, a* 
all  yirtue.  (2)  Justice,  in  a  narrower 
sense, » fair  dealing  with  regard  to 
property.    Cf.  Eth.  v.  i. 

f  6fwins  9h  jcal  irtpl  r&v  XoyucStv 
&pcr«r]  This  passage  is  obelized, 
because  of  the  term  Xo7iica/,  which 
never  occurs  elsewhere  in  Aristotle  or 
Eudemus,  as  applied  to  the  81a- 
i^orrriKol  iiprral — secondly,  because  of 
the  sense,  since  Aristotle  could  not 
possibly  say  that  he  meant  to  show 
how  the  intellectual  excellences  were 
fittrdnirts — thirdly,  because  of  the 
extreme  likelihood  of  an  interpolation 
here. 

VIII.  A  new  conception  is  now 
developed  of  the  relation  between  a 
yirtue  and  the  extremes  lying  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  that  is,  tlie  conception 
of  *  contrariety,*  of  muttial  repulsion 
and  exclusiveness  between  the  several 
terms.  The  extremes  are  opposed  each 
to  the  other,  and  both  to  the  mean. 
This  addition  tends  yet  further  to 
raise  the  moral  distinctions  from 
being  mere  distinctions  of  quantity, 
into  being  distinctions  of  kind.  With 
logical  inconsistency,  though  with 
thorough  truth,  Aristotle  proceeds 
to  point  out  that  one  extreme  is 
generally  *  more  contrary '  to  the 
mean  than  the  other,  either  because 
of  a  greater  dissimilarity  to  yirtue  in 
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[Chap. 


.  (maI^ov  TTf/o^  Si  TO  [jLsTi^ov  cXaTTov,  oSrwg  al  (f.itrou  t^ug 
irpng  [jlIp  rotg  cXXffA|/fi^  uTsp^aWovarif  vpog  Si  rag  wT6p- 
jSoXa^  IXXf /TTotidy  iv  rs  roig  xa^%<ri  xcti  raig  jrpa§s(nv.  o 
yap  ap^ptlog  irpog  [a,\p  tov  SciXov  Opatrug  ^otivsrai,  irpog  i\ 
rov  Qpouruv  isiXog  *  o/jLoiwg  Si  xa)  o  trw^pcoy  irp^  ft^y  rov 
OLvaia-dr^Tov  axoXa<rro^,  Tpo^  S«  riv  axoTiatrrov  avaia-Br^rog, 
0  S  iy\,su6ipiog  irpog  [jlIv  rov  aviXsudcpov  atrtorog,  Trpog  Zi 

3  rov  ao'corov  ausT^iidspog.     Zio  xa)  avwdouvrai  rov  ii,i<rov 
,  01  axpoi  sKiXTMpog  irp^g  ixarspovj  xa]  xaXo5(ri  rov  avSpfTov 

0  /u,iv  SffiXo^  dpaauv  0  Si  Spotf'u^  SciXov,  xaH  hr)  r&v  aXXoiv 

4  avaXoyoy.  ourco  S*  avrixf  iju^/vcov  aXX^Xoi^  rourcov,  w'Kilwv 
iyavTiOTT^g  itrri  To7g  axpoig  irpog  aXXijXa  ^  vpog  ro  jwicrov 
TToppwripa)  yap  raSra  a^€(rr>3Xfv  aXX^Xo^v  ^  ro5  fiitrwy 
iS<nrsp  rh  [xiya  ro5  [^txpotj  xa)  rh  [juxphv  rod  [s^yaT^ou  ^ 

5  atx^m  ro5  frou.  cr/  ^rpo^  jEtcv  ro  [jJorov  ivioig  axpoig  ojttoi- 
o'rr,^  rig  ^aiverat^  cog  ryi  fipa^runjri  Trpog  r^v  an^peicuf  xol 
T^  atrioria  v'phg  rr^v  iXcuSfpionjra  •  rolf  Si  Axpotg  xpog 
aXX)}Xa  TrTieiorrri  avofxoiorrjg.  rot  Si  ^XfTtrrov  a^ep^ovra 
dtXXigXcuy  ivavrla  op/^ovrai,  ^errt  xa)  jt^aXXov  havrla  ra 

6  irXfiov  aire^ovra.  Trpog  Si  ro  /xierov  avrixurai  ftoXXov 
f^*  CUV  jutiv  )j  sXXfi\|/i^  1^'  cov  Si  )]  6;rcp0oX^,  o7ov  avBpsia 


the  teudency  itself,  or  &om  our  fol- 
lowing  a  natural  bent  and  pushing 
out  the  tendency  to  extravaganoe. 

2  6  7^  &i^p€ios— ^ciX^s]  *  For  the 
brare  man  appears  rash  in  comparison 
with  the  coward,  but  a  coward  in 
comparison  with  the  rash  man.'  Of 
course  oppositions  of  this  kind  are 
relative  and  depend  upon  the  point 
of  yiew.  If  the  cowards  had  to  settle 
the  question,  all  bravery  would  be 
deemed  rashness.  Hence  we  see  that 
Aristotle's  system  depends  on  hith  in 
a  certain  standard  inherent  in  the 
general  reason  of  mankind.  The 
ft/ca6mis  is  &purfi4y7i  Xiy^,  And  this 
law  or  standard  of  the  absolute  reason 
finds  its  exponent  in  the  thoughtM 
man,  &s  iuf  i  ^p6viyMs  bpiauw, 

5  ft-i  Jtf^s  fiky — &WxoKra]  •  Againi 


while  some  extremes  appear  to  have 
a  sort  of  similarity  to  the  mean,  as, 
for  instance,  rashness  to  brayery,  and 
prodigality  to  liberality  ; — the  ex- 
tremes have  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
to  each  other.  But  things  most  re- 
moved from  each  other  people  define 
to  be  "  contrariesi**  therefore  things 
more  removed  are  more  contraiy  to 
each  other.'  In  the  present  passage 
it  is  easy  to  see  a  logical  inconsistency. 
If  contraries  be  t&  irKuorow  iar^xn^^ 
how  can  we  speak  of  them  as  irXcMr 
hitixorta  ?  Aristotle  commences  with 
an  idea  of  absolute  contrariety,  and 
afterwards  takes  up  one  of  relative 
contrariety,  admitting  of  de^rrees.  But 
repugnance  admits  of  degrees,  if  con« 
txariety  does  not,  so  the  iaaccuiacy  ia 
merely  verbaL 
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aXX'  ij  axdiXaa-ia  uTTipfioT^r^  oScra.  Sia  Suo  S*  alrlotg  7 
toCto  <rw/x3aiVfi,  /x/av  /xiy  t^v  g^  airoS  to3  v'payfJLOLTog  * 
Tip  yap  iyyirepov  ihai  xa)  ofJLOiorspov  ro  inpov  axpov 
TfS  [Jiitrtp^  oi  roSro  aXXa  roifvavriov  avrir/dsjujy  jttaXXov, 
o7ov  cTfl  ofJLOioTipov  sTvai  Soxf?  T^  avipsicf,  r^  dpaa-urr^s  xa) 
iyyoTtpoVy  ayo/40iorfpoy  8*  ^  SsiX/a,  rau-njv  jttaXXov  avrirU 
difjLty  •  ra  yap  axi j^ovra  yrTiUov  row  /tf troti  ivavriwrepa 
Soxf 7  f 7yai.  juia  ju.iy  oSv  airia  aun],  c^  owroS  roQ  Trpay^  S 
[jiarog^  iripa  Si  f^  'ij/uov  awrcov*  ff'p^  a  7<a^  awroi  jctaX- 
Xov  Tc^uxa/itsy  ?r<tf^,  raSra  ftaXXov  cvavria  rcjS  jttio'tti  ^a/- 
vsrai.  oTov  auro)  ftaXXov  Tri^6xa[JLSv  irpH^g  rag  tJSova^,  Si& 
iuxard^opoi  strfxev  /xaXXov  Trpo^  axoXaciap  rl  irphg  xotrftto* 
Tt^ra.  rauT  oiJv  /u,aXXoy  havrla  Xiyojxcv,  Tpo^  a  ij 
hriioing  ftaXXov  yivsreu'  xcd  hot  roSro  tj  oxoXaWa  wTcp« 
^oX^  oSira  svavTiwripa  itrrl  rrj  (rto^potruvr^. 


7  5i&  5^  8*  olrCof — fuiXXoy]  '  Now 
this  takes  place  from  two  causes,  one 
(external  to  ns)  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself;  for  that 
extreme  which  is  nearer  to  and 
more  like  the  mean,  we  do  not  oppose 
so  much  to  the  mean,  as  its  contrary/ 
The  first  thing,  says  Aristotle,  which 
makes  one  extreme  more  repugnant 
to  the  mean  than  the  other  extreme, 
is  a  difference  of  kind.  Some  fetnlts 
are  errors  *on  virtue's  side^,'  and 
while  rashness,  for  instance,  is  the 
same  tendency  as  courage,  only  car- 
ried too  far,  cowardice  differs  from  it  in 
kind.  This  difference  then  is  one  with 
which  the  agent  has  nothing  to  do. 

I  Iripa  34 — a'w^pocr6in/i]  *  A  second 
cause  depends  on  ourselyes ;  for  those 
things  to  which  we  are  in  a  way 
more  disposed  by  nature  appear  more 
repugnant  to  the  mean.  As,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  in  ourselves  more  dis- 
posed towards  pleasures,  hence  we  are 
more  carried  away  in  the  direction  of 


intemperance,  than  in  that  of  (exces- 
sive) orderliness.  Therefore  we  call 
those  things  more  contrary  to  the 
mean  in  which  we  run  to  greater 
lengths ;  and  thus  intemperance,  which 
is  the  excess,  seems  more  contrary  to 
temperance  (than  the  other  extreme)/ 
Passing  over  the  false  explanation  of 
this  passage,  which  pretends  to  find 
in  it  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption 
— as  if  Aristotle  said  that  we  are  by 
nature  prone  to  what  is  worst,  whereas 
he  says  that  'i^t  we  are  most 
prone  to  appean  to  be  the  worst,' 
there  are  two  modes  of  explanation 
left;  one  is  that  of  the  Puaphrast^ 
who  renders  it,  #vcl  yiip  6  w6\»fi08 
r^  ffwovM^  itp6f  rii  tutpa  y/rtrcu,  r^r 
fU0'6niTa  CifTovm,  irp^f  t  rdr  tuepmif 
/ui(my  ii  f»dxili  ^tMra  4patfTidr9pop  rf 
/Uo-y  Soicti  cr A.,  namely,  that  there 
is  the  greatest  struggle  in  avoiding 
that  extreme  to  which  we  are  prone, 
and  thereibre  it  appears  most  opposed 
to  the  mean.    This  interpretation  is 
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Hal  on  fJLiarorr^g  8vo  xaxicov,  Tij^  ftiv  xad*  ursf^o'Kr^y  tS)^ 
o«  xar*  fXXfi4/iyy  xai  on  roiaorij  icrrl  Sia  to  (rro^acrnx^ 
To3  fiiafi\3  fTvai  toS  «v  toTij  Trd^ttn  xa)  raig  wpa^ctriv, 

ixourra>  yap  to  juicrov  Xa0cTy  ^py^y^  oTov  xuxXou  ro  f/Lstrov 
oi  Tavrhg  aXXo^  to5  c!Soro^.  ourco  S^  xa)  r^  /X€V  opyi- 
ord^vai  TavT^^  xa)  potSiov,  xoe}  ro  8o5vai  apyu^iov  xa) 
$a7an](rai  *  ro  S*  <p  xa}  0(roy  xol  ors  xa)  ou  cvcxa  xa)  iog, 
ouxiTi  TTavTog  ouSi  paSioy*  SioTfp  ro  sS  xa}  orxavioy  xai 


dightlj  fiiTonred  by  §  4  of  the  next 
chapter,  tncowtip  9k  9u  ic.r  A. ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  not  a  word  is  here 
said  of  avoiding  either  extreme;  the 
question  is  rather  of  following  one's 
bent.    (2)  The  other  explanation  is 
that  which  the  author  of  the  Magna 
Moralia  espouses,  Mag,  Mor.  i.  ix.  5 : 
^  ohr  iwlHoais  yUftrai  /taXAov  Tf^s  & 
wt^KOfiw '  irphs  h  8i  /ioAAor  ^iri8l8o- 
fup,  raSra  itui  fioAAor  iporrla,     hci^ 
itiofjiw  Ik  irphs  ijcoKwrlatf  fioAAor  ^ 
wphf  KocfiUrirra,    This  is  surely  what 
Aristotle   means,    and    his    general 
sense  may  be  given  as  follows:  'One 
difference  is  in  the  act  itself,  a  differ- 
ence of  kind ;    the  other  difference 
proceeds  from  ourselves,  a  difference 
of  degree,  for  whereyer  we  have  an 
inclination  towards  one  side,  we  run 
into  extravagance  on  that  side,  and 
so  aggravate  that  form  of  erroi',  and 
make  it  seem  worse  than  its  opposite.* 
In  order  to  make  the  words  sut  a 
preconceived   meaning,  people  have 
translated      Mtotris      *  inclination,' 
whereas  it  can  only  mean  *  advance,' 
'  progression,' '  development,'  &c.    As 
tiie  Magna  Moralia  give  it,  irf^s  & 
wt^iuofur  is  the  'inclination,'  and 
Miosis  is  the  result  of  this.     The 
addition  of  ylvrrat  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  above  misin- 
terpretation.    It  is  obs^irvable  that 


ffm^poc^  is  here  first  contrasted 
with  KWTiuSnnsj  as  if  that  meant 
*  asceticism,'  and  afterwards  the  corre- 
sponding term  is  omitted.  Aristotle 
seems  unwilling  to  employ  the  term 
hvmfffhiviay  being  too  strong  a  word, 
cf.  Bith,  II.  ii.  7 ;  69%  wdcas  ^^iyuv — 
hfoiffdifris  rts,  n.  vii.  3 :  ^AXcfirorrei 
91k  ir€pl  riis  ^Soi^f  oO  wdtnf  tIvovtcu* 
9i6vtp  oW  6r6fiaros  rrrvx^li^wriy  0^ 
ol  TotovTOi^  Ihrwanf  9k  iuntMiiTOu 

JX,  The  book  is  concluded  with 
certain  practical  rules  for  attaining 
the  mean,  (i)  Avoid  the  worst  ex- 
treme ;  (2)  Find  out  your  bent  and  go 
even  farther  than  is  necessary  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  it ;  (3)  Beware 
of  the  delusions  of  pleasure ;  (4) 
After  all,  the  appeal  must  be  in  the 
last  resort  to  the  intuitive  judgment 

2  8t^ — cIS^Toi.]  '  On  this  account 
it  is  a  hard  task  to  be  good :  for  it  is 
always  hard  to  ascertain  the  mean ; 
as,  for  instance,  not  every  man,  but 
only  the  mathematician,  can  find  the 
centre  of  a  circle.'  The  words  of 
Simonides  (quoted  by  Plato,  Proiag, 
P>  339t  ftnd  referred  to  above,  Etk, 
L  Z.  II),  it^p*  irya^hr  ftkw  iiKaB4ms 
y€p4aOat  x"^^^^"  <e.rA.,  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  who 
here  gives  a  rationale  of  them,  and 
indeed  shows  that  it  is  hard  not  only 
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hra^vsTou  xa\  xaXov.     810  hst  top  trro^ai^oiJLSvov  rou  [tiirot)  3 
TrpwTov  [xiv  OL7roj(aiptiv  ro5  fJuSXKav  svavrtouy  xaiaTnp  xai 
^  KaTiv^fv  Trapatvs! 

Tovrov  fiey  Kavyov  Koi  KVfULTOQ  Iktoq  eepye 

T&v  yap  oixpwv  to  jxiv  etrriv  ajctaprcoXorspov,  to  S*  ^ttov 
iTre)  o5v  To3  [xitrou  ri^'x/iv  oixpwg  ;f  aXe^oy,  xara  Toy  iiin- 
p6v  ^acri  TrXoSv  TOt  IXa^KTTa  X^jTrTsov  tcov  xax&v  •  toSto 
8*  ea-rai  i^aJKKrra  toStov  tov  rpoTrov  ov  Xsyojxfv.  irxo- 
^rcTv  Si  Se7  tt^^^  a  xai  a^To)  tuxard^opol  i<r[JLSv*  clfXXoi 
yap  TT^i^  aXXa  7re^6xafjt,§v»  toSto  8*  ciTTai  yvwpifjLov  ix 
TTig  Tj^ovrig  xa\  rrig  TiUTTrjg  rri$  y$vof^evrig  Trep)  r^fi^g.  ug 
'roityavrlov  8*  iavroug  a^i\xe^y  hsT*  ttoXo  yap  otTrayayoy- 
Tsg  TOO  a[xapTdvsiv  e]g  rh  fjii(rov  ^^ojxffy,  oTrsp  01  Ta 
iiscrpaiufLtva  T&y  ^6\a}y  opSovvreg  ;roiou(riy«  ty  xayTi  Si  6 
jttaXKTTa  (^tiXa;<T6oy  to  ijSi  xa)  T^y  ^'Soyijy  •  ou  yap  aS«- 


to  become,  but  to  d«,  good,  ir^ov^cuer 
cTku,  not  only  ytvivBai,    See  Essay 

II.  p.  95- 

3  KaBdwtp   Koi  ^  Kakw^  wapaw^T] 

There  is  a  mistake  here  in  which 
Aristotle  is  followed  by  the  Para- 
phiast.  It  was  Circe  (not  Calypso) 
who  advised  Ulysses  {Od.  xn.  108 — 
109),  when  sailing  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  to  keep  nearest  to  the 
former,  as  being  less  dangerous.  Two 
of  the  MSS.,  with  a  view  of  setting 
Aristotle  right,  substitute  KipKii  for 
the  authentic  reading.  The  verse 
here  given  Homer  puts  not  into  the 
mouth  of  Circe,  but  of  Ulysses  ordering 
his  pilot,  according  to  the  directions 
he  had  received  (Od.  xn.  219,  220). 

4  Karit  rhr  Z«^€p6y  ^Huri  ir\ovy\ 
A  common  Greek  proverb,  which  is 
variously  explained.  It  is  sometimes 
said  to  mean  *  on  the  voyage  home,  if 
not  on  the  voyage  out ' ;  but  it  seems 
very  much  better  to  take  the  words 
as  meaning  'with  oars,  if  not  with 
sails,' an  explanation  which  is  twice 
given  by  Eustathius;  p.  661,  6  r&v 


KUfn^iKcnohfTuv  irXovsJi^intpoi  K(yrreu 
•kKovs,  &s  irpi&rov  ivrof  rod  irX^cur  irpits 
liy§iMK  Alsoin  page  1453.  Other  in- 
stances of  the  proverb  are  PoliHcs, 
m.  xiiL  23  ;  Plato,  PhUebus,  p.  19  c ; 
Phado,  99  D. 

5  tls  rohpturriov — voiov(r<v]  'But 
we  must  drag  ourselves  away  in  the 
opposite  direction;  for  by  bending 
ourselves  a  long  way  back  from  .the 
erroneous  extreme,  like  those  who 
straighten  crooked  pieces  of  timber, 
we  shall  at  length  arrive  at  the  mean.' 
The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  Plato 
Protag,  p.  325  D,  where  it  is  applied  to 
education,  not,  however,  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  as  here.  Kal  Iky  ii\v 
iidty  irc(%rai*  cl  8i  fi^,  &<nr%p  |^Xov 
Ztwrrp^6itjfyoy  koH  Kafacr6titwoy  cM^ 
yowruf  iirciAcus  itai  irKffyats, 

6  iyirearr\9k — kfutpTria'6ti§0a]  'But 
in  everything  we  must  especially  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  pleasant  and 
pleasure.  For  we  are  not  uncorrupted 
judges  in  her  cause.  Therefore,  just 
as  the  old  counsellors  felt  towards 
Helen,  so  ought  we  to  feel  towards 


